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PROCEEDINGS 


OF TlIE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^oR January, 1877. 


• Tlu' Monthly Genorul Meeting of the Awatic Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 17th January, 1877, at 9 o’clock p. m. 

The lion. Sir E. C. Bayley, K. C. S. I., President, in the chair. 

The Mimitos of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The rollowing presentations werci announced — 

1. From ih(i author, a cojiy of “ Kernarks on the Sikshas,” and “ Kitt- 
yriyana and Patanjali, thcii* relation to each other and to lYinini.” 13y F. 
Ivielliorn, Ph. B. 

2. From the Superinfendent Geological Survey of India, a copy of 
a work entitled “Eastern Persia, 18/0-72”; Vol. I, “Geography with 
N:irrativ('s”, by Sir F. J. Goklsniid; and Vol. II, “ Zoology and (leology”, 
hy W. T. Pihinford. 

8. From the author, a copy of the “ Arian Witness, or the Testimony 
of Arian Scri])tair(*s in eoi’j’ohoration of Biblical History and the Iludimf nts 
of Christian Doctrine.” By the llev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea. , 

4. From Iv. Kuroda, Chokuwan of Kaitakshai, Tokei, Jajian, a copy 
of a work* cntiilcd “ Jieports and Official Letters to the Kaitakiishi’i, by 
Horace Ca])ron, Commissioner and Adviser, and his Foreign Assistants. 

5. From Balm llam Das Sen, a copy of his “ Aitihosika Kahasaya, 
Vol. II. ' 


The following gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the last Meet- 
ing, Avas balloted foifcand elected an ordinary Member. 

Kumara*Iladha Kishor Deb, JuatoJ of Hill Tiperah. 


Dr. J. Muir, proposed by the Council at the last Meeting as an Hono- 
rary Member, was balloted for and duly elected. 
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Trnnss^^ri m JSximlition — Coins. 


[Jan. 


Tlic following are candiclatcs for ballot at the next Meeting : 

1. jMr. 'VVilliiiin Crookc, C. S., Gorakhinir, N. W. P., proposed by Mr, 
V. A. Sinitji, seconded bv Mr. IL Jlloebinann. 

2. rji})!. (b V. L. jMiirsludl, lb K., proposed by Mr. J. Wood-Mason, 
sreouded by ]\Iajor If. 11. Godwin-Ansten. 

Tf[K Pi?RsrDi:\T aiinouneed that the Oomiell bad contributed a sum oV 
T's. -"iOO in aid of ;i ZuoIo'^IimI Exploration of I’enassi'rim, and that the sai 
bad >tarted I’ldlN et[uipj)e(l undi-r the charge of jMr. Jiimbdrg. The resul 
of the I'XpedItioii would be published in the Societ^N \s .Journal. 

Tin-: IbiKSiniiVT oxhi]>ited the following silver coins and said — 

‘‘ Till' t(Mi coins, which 1‘orm the nmiaiiuhn* of the batch n'ccntly pn7|' 
chased from the IVrsian Gulf, ludong to the group termed by ^Lr. Edward 
Tliomas “ l*art ho- Persian’', which |)robably belonged to minor rulei’s in 
more or less subordination to the Parthian kings, the style of whoso 
coins tliey follow in mjiny res])ects. 

“ Tlie coin which I have marked No. 1 appears to be identical with 
that marked as No. J3, of the ])latt‘ given by Mr. Tliomas in his |)a])(’r on tho 
J^•hlevi Jjegeiids on Arsacidan Coins. Unfortunately tho ])resont coin is in 
bad jnvMU’valion. !No. 2 is a small coin of the sanu' general type*, /. r. w ith 
a head on either side, but the reverse head is ])eard(*d. Tlie legend on tlie 
obviTse is ahseni, but tiiere is one on tho reviM’st^ of wdiicb a f(wv lid tors nniy 
b(! j)erhaps read as iyj| Ae/.a”. All the other coins have tlic iMoln*!!” 
and tlie fire altar on the reverse, and of these No. s(‘ems to assimilate with 
the coin immben'd by Mr. Thomas as 0 on his ]date, the legend of whieh ho 
admits to b(' douhtful. T\^or can I vent are to offer an \ deeiplusniieni of my 
own. The coin, though in good pr(*servatiou, is V(‘ry rudely excamted. 

‘•The coin T have marked as Xo. I, apjn’oximates io that lignr(‘d as 
No. S of JMr. Thomas's jdatc*, but the legend in front of the lire altar secmis 
to read not ([uito as in his coin ( ( ) , (A)retliaslitar, or Artaxerxes. 

r cannot pretend to oJbu* any d<*ei])bermeiit of the other coins ,- tlaw aix* of 
rude cxciMition, ami the alphabet is one w'ith which 1 am not familiar, f 
notice that Iwa) of the heads have, instead of the high Parthian cap, a triple 
\)ointed erowm.” 

The following ];)a])Oi-s wvre read — 

1 . — Oil ILiiiuihiijfni G1 acini ion. — J. E. .CAMPUELr/, Esq. 

(Abstract.) 

Mr. C VMPTiKiiri’s observations refer to tho outer Himalayan ix'gion be- 
tween tli(‘ Ganges and the Uavi, including the higher bills at Masiiri and to 
Narkanda, nortli of Simla. Within this area he conld not find oik* ‘perched 
block,’ one hog-backe<l ridge, or one rounded valley. Everywhere far and 
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Campbell — JSinuilaynn Ghciation. 

near he found the V-shaped form of denudation, attributable solely to rain 
and river action. In the superficial or the older conglomerates, however 
coarse, ho could ibid no case of an erratic boulder-bed, nor anyjilnng like a 
moraine, and nuthing to suggest the agenejj of floating ice in lake or sea. 
He considers that the great blocks so freely distributed in the Ivangra val- 
ley arc sufficiently accounted for as torrential deposits, by the very rapid fall 
I the streams from«the Dliaoladhar range, aided jirobtibly by a once heavier 
infall and a corresponding increased snowfall on the siiinmits. Tliere is 
thing, he thinks, to sujiport thc*notion of an ‘ Ice-cap or even of a ‘ glacial 
riod’, in the now current sense of that term. 

The author gives some interesting antiquarian observations ujion the 
^aditions connected with the great boulders. 

Mr. MworJCOTT agreed with Mr. Campbell that no actual glacier had 
ever reached the Kangra valley, but thinks that ice had much more to say 
t(T tlu* big stones than Mr. (/ampbell allows. The former great extension of 
Himalayan glaciers is estahlisluHl from indis[)utable observations in Sikkim 
and el s(‘ where. At that time ice must have been in force on the Dhaohi- 
dhar range, close over the Kangra valley. Further, the i)eriod of this 
Himaljiyan glaciation agrees, so far as can be doteruiiiied, with tlie ice-age 
of the western coniinonts. 

Mr. Jf. F. JJlanfoiid said that he had exiieeted that Mr. Camj)l)eirs 
pn])er would he*mnch more subversive of ace(‘pted views, tliaii iwovcs to be 
the case. The notion of an ice-cap extending from the ])ole over the 
Jliinalava to the neighbourhood of the ccpiator, against which Mr. Cainp- 
bell’s argunuMit is directed, was to him a new one, and, as far as he was aware, 
stood in no m'cd of nd’utation. As regarded the view held by himself and 
not a few other Indian geologists, oh., that in the latest geological times 
there had been a very gjvat extension of the existing glaciers, and tfiat 
glaciers were then formed at levels farl)elow the ]>r(\soiit sjiow^ line, the validity 
of the existing evidence of Hr. Hooker’s and -Mr. VV. Hlauford's observa- 
tions in SiWvim, and -Major Godwin- Austen’s in the Xaga Hills, did not svein 
to 1)0 in the least all'(*cted by Mr. Campbell’s railure to disciiver ice markings 
on the great boulders on the Hanks of the I Ihaohidlur. it would be in the 
rceolleej ion of immihers of the Society that in ])apers j)uhlislu‘d in the Society’s 
Journal, Mr. \V#T. Hlanford had recorded the existenci^ of moraines in Sikkim 
down to (iOOO feet, and tJiat Major Godwdn-Austeii lias llgm-ed and descrilx d 
the beautiful ^examples of moraines, which he had diseovenvd in the Xag.i 
Hills at elevalJioiis of no more than 1500 feet. Having latcl\ visited Xainital, 
he thought he might adduce the site of this welWiuown station as anolliei’ 
example of glacier action. The form of the valley, more especially the 
northern face, is strongly suggestive of ice denudation, the face of tiiu slope 
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being planed off, as by the friction of a glacier ; and presenting none of 
those subordinate ridges and spurs which are especially characteristic of 
drainage denudation. The lake is daKimcd below by a heap of blocks, some 
of gigantic size, which appear to^be of the same hard limestone as forms 
the ridge at the head of the valley. Having been only two days in Naiiu- 
tal, he had bi»en unable to inve.stigate the question satisfactorily, but his 
impression was tliat the lake was closed by a moraine. A leisurely e:3^mii 
nation of A’^aiiiital and the other lakes in the vicinity would be an interest* 
ing and ])rorit<ible em])loyment for a geologist passing a season at one »& 
the Ivannion hill-stations. Nainital is at an elevation of only a little ov^ 
GOOt) feet, so that the supposed origin of the lake would fit in well wit]% 
the facts iv'corded by previous observers. Glaciers do not now descend (weff- 
in the Sikkim Ilinullaya' below 11,000 feet, and to bring them down to 1501? 
would iinidy a reduction in* the mean temperature of about 20° Fahn*nlu*it. 

He was ([uite unable to accept Mr. Cam 2 )beirs suggestion that any con- 
siderable extension of the existing glat*iers of the Himalaya could be ae- 
counli'd for by an increased supply of vapour, such as would be affonb'd, 
were, for instance, the Indus valley covered by the sea. The outer slo])es 
of the Sikkim Himalaya now receive some of the hoa\iest rainfall in the 
world, the annual average recorded at Buxa Fort being 210 inches ; y(‘t the 
glaciers of Sikkim do not reach below 1 1,000 feet. His own belief was 
that the form('r extension of the glaciers could bo cx 2 )lained only by a vi'iy 
gr(‘at de]jression of the general temperature, )) 0 ssibly a reduction of llio 
sun’s heat, since the sun is known to be a variable star of short period, aivl 
may be so to a much greater extent, in long j)eriods. Hut he did not 
think the evidence i)ointed to a greater reduction than lie had sugg(‘sl(‘d. 

Major (loDWTX-AusTr:?? said — 1 quite concur in the remarks of Mr. 
Medheott on the [)ai)er we have just heard read. In Kashmir undoubted 
traces of glaciers arc to be seen, as low as 5000 feet in all th(‘ large valk'ys, 
in the groo\ed sui’faccs of the rocks on the sides of the vallc\s ; and such 
glaciers once extended down to the gorges where the larger riv(‘rs enter the 
])lain of Kashmir. Even at a lower elevation in the Jhilain v^le\, below 
Harahmiihi, traces of such action are to Ih» seen. 

Very largo masses of stone can be carried for long distances by the 
action of water alone, and 1 have seen many 10 to 12 feet in length, carried 
along on the bursting of a small glacial lake. When the llhaohldhar range 
was covered with ice and snow, down to within 1000 or 2000 f(*et of the 
place where the large blocks alluded to by Mr. Cam])bell iu)w lie, it is (‘asy 
to conceive their mode of transpoi*t and deposition being due H/O the 
mity of those old Hhaoladhar glaciers. 

l)r. H. Cavlev said — I’he j)owerthat floating ice possesses of carrying 
large blocks of stone long distances from the glaciers whence the ice was 
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derived is well shown in the Nubra Valley in Ladak. In this valley, both 
below its junction with the Shyok and also up the valley of the Shyok 
river, arc to be seen here and there eiiOrmous blocks of granite, f^me as big 
as a cottage, lyi»g at various distances fropj the bed of the river. These 
blocks are from the mountains near the Kumdan glaciers. A few years ago, 
th(ise glaciers extended across and blocked up the U 2 )per valley of iho Shyok 
aer. After a tlme^the ice barrier gave way before the force of the water 
lOve, and enormous masses of ice were carried down by the flood through 
Shyok and Nubra Valley, and dei^ositcd these blocks of stone in their 
toe. 

•An Imperial Assemhlage held at Delhi years ago. — By RAJEmEA- 

lXla Mitra, LL. D.. 

(Abstract.) 

The ceremony of Imperial ba2)tisni Avas, in ancient times, called the 
Bdjaituga, and the Aitareya Jjrahmana of the R,ig Veda gives a list of ten 
I)ersons who had celebrated it in remote ])eriods of antiquity. The one Ixist 
known to the p('Oj)le is, however, that which was celebrated by the lYindava 
brothers. It had a twofold character ; first, the subjugation of a large 
number of princes and chiefs who had to acknowledge allegiance and vas- 
salage ; and secondly, a round of sacrifices and ceremonial observance's spread- 
ing ov(*r a 2)criod of one year and a fortnight, from the fiill-inoon day of 
March to the first ncw-niooii of the year following. The observances of 
the first four months Averc' in some respects similar to the Lcmt of the 
Christian Church, On the last day, after the olTering of many oblations to 
the fire, the chanting of innumerable Sama hymns, and repeated invocations 
of the Vedic gods Indra, Savita, lludra, Soma, and the Maruts, eighteen 
diffen'iit kinds of fluids were cons(!crated and showered^on the king through 
a golden rosehead. The king was then made to take three ste|)s forwafds 
towards each of tlic four quarters of the globe, and then, mounted on a ^;hariot, 
driven towards a herd of cattle, the foremost animal of AA^hicli he touched 
Avith the ty) of his bow in token of his having accomidished a successful 
cattle-lifting raid. Sacrifices of a bull, a pregnant heifer and some goats 
next followed. The king offered an arghga to the most revered among hiti 
guests, and received the allegiance of his allies, tributaries, A'assals, and 
friends ; and thew ceremony avus brought to a conclusion by the jJtiests ofl’er- 
ing to the newly-anointud sovereign a cup of Soma beer and a goblet of 
arrack, which he quaifed. The object of the ceremony is stated to be that 
the jH'rson inafigurated by it “ should conquer in all the various Avays of 
conquest ; to subjugate all peo2)le ; that he should attlin to leadership, 
j)reced(ince, and supremacy over all kings, and attain cveryAAdiere and at 
all times to universal sovereignty, enjoyment of jdeasures, independence, 
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distinction as a king, the fulfdment of the highest desires, the position 
of a king, of a great king, and supreme mastership ; that ho might cross 
with his grins the universe, and heedme tKc ruler of the whole earth during 
all his life, whieli may last for an infinitely long time ; that he might bo 
the sole king of the earth up to its shores bordering on the ocean. 

• . I 

Owing lo the lateness of the hour, the President postponed tlic roadkfio/ 
of the following j)a])ers to the next meeting — 

1. Jlom/li JVotrs on some Ancient Sculpturings on roeJes in Kamd^, 

similar to those found on monoliths and rod's in Europe. — By H. iUvEj| 
CaUxVac, C. S. ^ 

2. On the Final Star/e in the Development of the Organs of Flight W 
Orthoptera. 13y J. Wood-Masox. 

Ji. List of the MoUusca collected hy Dr. J. Anderson in Yunnn and ' 
Upper Burmah^ with descriptions of new species. Jly 0. N EV i ll, CJ. j\[. Z. S. 1 

4. List of the MoUusca collected hy the late Dr. l^UoUczht wlten 
attached to the Emlassy under Sir D. Forsyth in Yarlcand and Ladah, with 
descriptions of the new species. By (I. J^KViTiL, 0. M. Z. 8. 

The Meeting then adjourned. 

At the request of the Goverinnent of Bengal, the Council have much 
jdeasurc in rejJi’inting, for the iurormation of the momlxu’s of the Society, 
the following sketch by 3[r. Cust of the progress of the researches in the 
Non- Aryan languages of India, which 'was originally written for the London 
Philological Society. They agree with Mr. Cust that vocabularies of the 
Non-Aryan languages are not wanting ; hut tlnit it is desirable to ju’oceed 
bc^^ond that stage of iiKjuiry and cncoiu’age the composition of ]>j’actical 
grainrnar.s, and thus lead the way to the drawing up of comparative 
grammars for the several Families of languages. 

The Council have every reason to hoj)c that this important desideratum 
will in course of time he su])])Hcd j and that some Members of the Soi’icty 
may have leisure to carry out the valuiible suggestions made byl\lr. Cust. 

On the Non-Aryan Languages of India.— Ji. N. CrsY, Esq. 

Tn th8 ^Annual lle[)ort [of the Philological Society] fgn* lS7o a notci is 
inserted on the Aryan and Southern Bravidian languages of British India 
and its l^olitical Dependencies, using the latter phrasain its most extimded 
sense without reference to the texts of treaties. The out-turn of grammars 
and dictionaries#recorded in that note rej^resents the work of the last 
quarter of a century. It is now proposed to indicate the languages spok'en 
by residents of British India (exclusive of British Burmah) other than 
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Aryan and Southern Dravidian. Our researches will extend to* tracts 
of country under native sovereigns more or less dependent, and to the- 
wild tribes which inhabit the mountain fringe of the eastern Jjorder, or 
the imperfectly l^nown ujdands of Central InjJia. In this direction emphati- 
cally lies the work of the next quarter of a century, for the harvest 
lS ready, and the opportunity is offeiod, if workmen are forthcoming, 
j^cant vocalwdaries and grammatical notes mu^t be substituted in 
cases good practical grammars, and in some cases scientific gram- 
which will in due course be followed by scientific comparative 
imars and dictionaries, embracing cognate groups, and thus making 
itantial contributions to the sum of linguistic knowledge in a most 
^cresting direction — viz.^ just at the jioint, where the monosyllabic structure 
iving way to the earliest devclo])mcnt of the agglutinating method. 
Following the same goograi)hieal order as the one adopted in last 
year’s note, we commence at the northern angle of India : at the spot where 
thoi three religions of Mahomet, Buddha, and Brahma, with their res])ectivc 
languages and written characters, converge. I’his spot is situated in the 
terrilory of the Maharaja of Cashmere, one of the great feudatories of the 
Emi)ire. To the north of Cashmere pro])er is Little Tibet, or Bultistan, the 
caj)ilal of which is Iskardo, on the river Indus : in the poi)ulation there is 
an admixture of jMahomcdanisin : the language is ostensibly Bliot or Tibetan, 
but th(‘re is occasional use of an Arabic written character ; in fact it is 
dcbalable ground : but in the adjoining Middle Tibet, the capital of which 
is Ladakh, the population is Buddhist, and the language Tibetan, written in 
the character peculiar to that language, though derived from the Nagari. 
The ]Kipulation of both Little and IMiddle Tibet is civilized in the Asiatic 
sense, and resides on the highway of a future commerce betwixt British 
India and the great plateau of Ceiitml Asia, the scene of the future conflict 
betwixt China, the JMahoiiiedan ])Owcrs, and Kussia. # 

IMoving south-east, and crossing the Chenab river in the mountains, 
we cuter the Frovince of Lahoul or Spiti, within the District of Kangra, 
and a comjKjient i)art of* the Broviiico of the ruiijaub. There, amidst lojjty 
mountains, in hitlicrto inaccessible tracts, amidst a sj)arsc and pastoral 
poj)ulation of Buddhists, the school-master and missionary have located, 
themsedves, and in IS05 and 18GG, at Kyelang, the capital of l^ahoul, the 
licv. 1[. A. Jaes^dike, a Moravian missionary, lithographed a short practical 
grammar in English of fjie Tibetan language, with special reference to the 
spoken dialect and the ^vants of liis mission, and a Tibetan and English 
Dictionary, kle is now employed in Europe in the proj)aration of a superior 
work on the same language. This, perhaps, is the only jiortion of British 
India proper where the Tibetan language is spoken ; but Tibet, with its 
capital Lhasa, is conterminous with the territories of our ally the Maharaja 
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of Nopal, and its prolific literature finds its way from native printing- 
presses of the Chinese typo into that kingdom. Poor trafilckers and monks 
annually ^visit Kathmandu, and sell* books of inferior pretensions, as well as 
religious tracts. It is a language in the stage of transition from the mono- 
syllabic to the agglutinating class, but akin to Chinese, of which empire 
Tibet is an integral j>ortion : the people care Buddhists, and allow of nod 
communication, even by letter, with British India,, its' Governmgit.f)]^ 
peoi)lc : but from India many centuries ago they borrowed their religi^ 
and the sta])le of their literature, wdiich consists chiefly of religious woi 
translations from Sanskrit. The first grammar of this language 
compiled by Csonia di Kdrds, after a long r(*sidcnce on the frontier, al 
published at (hilciitta in ISM I, followed by a dictionary: to this succcec^ 
a grammar published iii the German language, in Bussia, by Schmidt, k- 
1811 ; and another in French by Foucaux at Paris in 1858 : neither of the 
two last-mentioned scholars had visited India, and they are but followers o£"^ 
Csonia di Koriis. Parts of the New Testament have been translated isito 
Tibetan,, but there is an absolute dearth in the whole of Europe of Tibetan 
scholars, and at a late meeting of the Geogr.a]>hical Society of London, a 
letter was exhibited from the Jjama to a British ofliccr, upwards of ono 
hundred years old, which, whatever may have been the case tluai, is totally 
beyond the existing knowledge of the linguistic Avorld in Eur()]) 0 . it is 
understood that there are several dialects of 'Tibetan, and, considering the 
vast extent and mountainous character of the great idateau, th(u*e is riaison 
to expect scores of dialects. There are four variations of the al}diabct — the 
first is in : the second amnll letters: the third cAimice : and the 

fourth an exotic, sup])Osed to be identical with one of the Nei>aulesc alpha- 
bets : all are derived from the Nagari. 

Betwixt Lahoul and the Nepaulcse frontier a considerable extent of 
mountainous country extends, occupied from time immemorial by a po]nihi- 
tion professing Hinduism, but with some sus]nciously non- Ary an customs, 
such as jiolyandry, speaking a dialect of Hindi, and under the rule of petty 
Bn^jas, in absolute dependence on the Government of Britisl^ India. In 
one solitary tract north of tlie river Sutlej, and deep in the Himalaya, is 
.found to exist a jjopulation speaking a non-Aryan language ; this is 
Kunawur, a portion of the territory of the Kaja of Bussahir, a small tract 
of mountains of an enormous elevation, occupied by a pojmlation of less 
than ten thousand, the majority of whom ara Buddhists, and' speak a 
language called Kooiiawurj or Mrlehan, akin to Tibetan, a^ vocabulary of 
which was compiled by Captain Herbert. There are said to4)e a variety of 
dialects even in this narrow compass. The people, though simple in habits, 
are not uncivil ized in the Asiatic sense, and in the chief Buddhist temjde 
is an extensive library of Buddhist works. 
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Crossing the rivers Jumna and Ganges in the mountains, and travers- 
ing the Hindu hill tracts of Kumaon, we reach the upper portion of the 
river Gogra or Surju, and find ourselves within the boundaries of the 
kingdom of Nojiaul, within which, in its long extension of many hundred 
miles to the frontiers of Sikkim, we find a score of non- Ary an languages, 
spoken by tribes, partly Hindu, partlj^^ Buddhist, and partly Pagan, dwelling 
I the valleys of the Himalaya, where the loftiest range on the face of the 
Lobe separates Buddhism from Hinduism, the Mongol from the Aryan 
Le Tibetan language and its congeners fr<^ the great Sanskritic yernacu- 
This gi’oup may be called the ‘ Himalaic’ : to call them Bhutiya is 
correct linguistically, as that word in its general sense is synonymous with 
I'ibctan, and in its special sense with the dialect of the kingdom of Bhutan : 
o call them sub-Himalaic is geographically incorrect, and some of the 
tribes inhabit the highest valleys : to call them Gangetic is to mislead, as 
they arc spoken hundreds of miles from the Gangers, although the drainage 
o^ the southern watershed finds *its way to that river. Here tlic most 
eastern wave of Aryan civilization rolls up against as im]>assablc a barrier, 
as the Kelts on the western wing of the Aryan army found in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Had not the mountains presented a physical obstacle, the elder 
culture, which Tibet had imported from China, would have given way to 
the fresher culture established at Kanou j and Benaras : in spite of tlie 
mountain barrier, Tibet received from her Aryan neighbours her reJigion, 
her literature, and her written character, but she has conserved to this day 
her own language, and her own tyi)C of civilization, by enforcing with 
success a system of absolute isolation, which it must be the work of the 
next quarter of a century to break down. 

All the languages of this group are more or less connected with 
Tibetan. Analogies with other grouj^s are asserted ; the groat ethnological 
qu(*stion lies before us, whether all these tribes crossed the Himalaya frftn 
'i'ibt't at a j^eriod antecedent to the introduction of the Buddhist religion, or 
whether some migrated from Central India, or supplied colonics to Central 
India, from*whieh they are now separated, and have been for centunies 
separated, by the great wave of Aryan immigration down the valley of tljo 
Ganges. It is maintained that their numerals, pronouns, and postpositions,* 
ai’o frecivicntly identical. The Himalayan range is intersected by four 
great feeders ofi the Ganges, the Surju or Gogra, the Gandal^ the Kosi, 
and tho Tista : there is also a transverse section of lofty hills, of mountain- 
ous region of nyjderate height, and submontane tracts. In the lofty sites 
are found the Tibarshad and Hundesi languages. In the submontane 
tracts arc found the Chei^ang, Vayu Hayu, Kusunda. In the western 
portion of the middle region we come across the Sum war and Surjm ; in the 
central ])oi’tion is the important New'ai*, the Magar, Bramhu, Barahi, 
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Denwar, Pabri, Kaswar, Pukhya, Thaksya. In the eastern portion are the 
Liinbu, Kiranti, Mnrmi, and Gurung. In the adjoining kingdom of Sikkim 
is the Lep(J'iia language, and in the kingdom of Bhutan, or Bhutant (the 
end of Bhut), is the Bhutiya proper. We have it on the highest authority 
that none of these languages are intelligible to others than the speakers, 
and that, witli the exception of the. Newar and Lepcha, they are absolutely 
devoid of literature ahd of a written character. The* Newar ha.s a* fewj!^ 
translations, but no dictionary or grammar. Mr. Hodgson has su 2 )plied J 
comparative treatise of Newar aftl Tibetan.* The Newar has no less th 
three alphabets, but all derived from the Nagari. 

The sanitarium of Darjiling is situated in Sikkim, and this has led t^ 
tlic Lepcha language being utilized by Protestant missionaries. Portiou^ 
of the Bible have been translated into it, and other books of an elementary 
character : this language is closely allied to Tibetan, but according to Csonia 
di Kdrds it had a non-Tibetan alphabet. ^ A dictionary of this language had 
long been in preparation by Colonel Main waring, a resident at Dar jiling, 
and a manuscript grammar by the same hand is in existence. The Lepchas 
and their neighbours, the Bhutiyas, are both Buddhists ; so far they resem- 
ble each other, but the latter burn their dead like Hindus, have no form of 
marriage at all, and practise polyandry ; the former bury their dead, and aro 
monogamists. This is a fair instance of the extraordinary diversities of 
customs, cutting to the root of family life, under tlie same religious 
externals. With regard to the Kiranti language, it is asserted, that the 
coinidex pronominalization of the verb points to a sj^ecial connexion with 
the Mundari, or Kolarian, language of Central India : analogies of formation 
of the same language with the Dra vidian aro also indicated. The tribe is 
also Pagan in the midst of Buddhists. 

With the above exceptions we know little or nothing of any of these 
twenty-two languages or dialects of the same language (for we cannot say 
which), beyond the vocabularies carefully collected by Mr. Bryan Hodgson, 
late Jlesident of Nei>al, a man who has done by patient research, and the 
devotion of a life, more for the advance of linguistic knowledge than any 
of his contemporaries. All subsequent vocabularies seem to be but repeti- 
•tions of his labours. One of the dialects of Bhutiya proi^cr appears to be 
called Changlo : the people who speak it are in the middle region of. altitude, 
of a dark colour, which is indicated by their name, which means ‘ black’. 
This language introduces the name of another meritorious labourer* in this 
groat and unexplored field. Mr. William Robinson, Inspector of Schools 
of Asam, in 1849 compiled a short but serviceable gramihar, or rather 

* There are Grammars and Vocabularies of Tibarshad in the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society ; and a Grammar of tho Magar, published by Mr. Boames, 1869. 
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wrote down some pradiical grammatical notices of this dialect,* which give 
a far better insight into its structure and characteristics than any vocabulary • 
this excellent service he rendered* to s^eral other languages spoken in the 
neighbourhood ^f the Asam valley, in a planner well calculated to bring 
out the salient features of each. The alphabet of the Changlo is the same 
as the Tibetan, to which language it bears a close resemblance. A reprint 
B. H. Hddgson’s scattered papers, revised and corrected by that 
fteran scholar, has long been ready for the press, and one volume has 
ually appeared ; the second volume is -anxiously expected, as it will 
tain a reprint of the author’s papers on the Kooch, Bodo, and Dhimal, on 
one hand, and of the Vayd and Bdhing on the other, and we can state, 
the authority of Mr. Hodgson, that there is distinct evidence of the 
/existence of two classes of languages : one of them, represented bj the 
Vayu and Bahing, may be called the pronomiiialized or complex type : the 
other, ro 2 )resentcd by the Newar, Lepcha, and others, is the non-pronomi- 
nahzod or simple type. By the term is meant the use of the pronouns in 
the form of affixes and suffixes, the most familiar instance of which is known 
to us in the Hebrew language. It is clear, therefore, that the present 
classification of these languages is only provisional. 

The Himalaic group may be said to have no future before them, and 
they only await the time to be improved off the face of the earth : under 
ordinary circumstances it might have been expected that to one of the group 
at least — notably the Newar — might have fallen the chance of becoming 
the political language of the whole tract, and thus (like the South Saxon^ 
and the patois of the Isle de France) developing itself into a natiox^ 
language. But such can never be, for the intrusive Khass, or Parbatia 
variety of the Aryan vernacular of India, under the name of Nepalese, is 
ah'cady established at Kathmandu, the capital of the Gurkha dynasty. . The 
civilization and religion of the couii; and the nobles is Hindu, and as tWs 
gradually extends, all that is Tibetan and Trans-Himalaic will be trodde^ down 
by its powerful and vigorous rival, which receives its new ideas from India, 
and not from^Tibet. The non-Aryan languages are already affected by thair 
Aryan neighbour, and are charged more or less with loan-words, and in some 
cases even the numerals have given place, and such a change made, that the • 
class! licatjon of the living language begins to be ambiguous. As an instance 
of transition ihesa languages will remain objects of interest, but^no more. 

Proceeding onwards .in a south-easterly direction we come upon new 
languages, which, for the sake of sub-dividing a large subject, rather than 
from any^ welKdefined distinctive type of language, have been grouped 
under the head of Lohitic, a fanciful and inappropriate name from one of 

* The vocabularies and grammatical notices alluded to are to be found in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
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the less familiar names of an aiHiicnt of the Bufhamputcr or Sampu, 
w^iieh, entering British India at the extreme eastern point of the valley oJ 
Asam, foivsome distttnee flows west\Vard Betwixt two ranges of hills : at, a 
certain point the southern rangfj ceases, and the great rivcivflows round this 
point, and altering its eoiTrsc discharges itself into the Bay of Bengal : on 
('acli side of this river, as it flows through the valley, arc tribes speaking 
distinct languages, Avith a population calculated at little less than of 
million. We shall perceive, when we look at them closer, that, except ii 
geograjdiical sense, or for tcniporaiy convenience, this grouping cannotj 
niaiutained. It was the original opifuon of Mr. Jlodgson that all tt|^^ 
languages Avere Tainulian, a general phrase, by which he intended non-Aryal 
or aboriginal. T)r. Caldwell has convincingly shoAvn that, if by Tamuli:? 
Avas iiieaut i)ra vidian, of Avhich group Tamil is the chief member, the analo- ^ 
gies pointed out betwixt DraA'idian and these languages are less numerous, 
and of less essential .character, and less distinctive, tlian the analogies which 
exist betAveen the Finnish and the iJravidian, of a vague and structural 
character common to all languages of a Scythian origin. Max Muller 
niainlains, that no trace of Jlravidian has as yet been discovered nortli of 
the Clangcs. In the Dravidian, which is at a much more advancexl stage of 
the agglutinating class, there is an entire absence of intonation ; Avhilc in 
the Lohitic hinguages, as in the Chinese, they are consj)icuous : indeed, 
Mr. liobinson describes four different intonations prevalent in the language 
bordering the Asam A^alley ; and he maintains, that all tliose languages wore 
originally monosyllabic, though gradually passing into the earlier st»ige of 
s^glut illation. 

The first in order, as avo enter the valley, arc the Bode, called also 
Borro and Kachari, and Dhimal, of Avhich Mr. B. Hodgson has published a 
granijnar and vocahulary. The same author furnishes particulars aud a voca- 
ly^iilary of the Kooeh language : the iuhahitauts of Kooch Ifebar ha\x) 
abandoned tlieir ancient agglutiiiaiing language, aud adopted a bad Bengali: 
they have become partly Muhammadan and ])artly Hindu : a small si*ctioii 
htve clung to their ancient faith and language, Avhich is knpvvn as Faiii- 
Kooch, and an examination of this residuum of an almost extinct unwritten 
. langiuige has led Col. Dalton to found the opinion, that it belongs to the 
Dravidian family, and has no connexion Avith the Kooch. Thp Kacliari 
language, {jbov^e alluded to, is also known as Mech. Mr. Bobiiison Las 
sujjplied a grammar of this language, and Major Lance, I)c])iity Commis- 
sioner in Asam, has another in prcjiaration : there is* no Avrittcu cliaractcr, 
and the number of people Avho speak this language amounts ‘to GO, 000. 

FolloAving the range of mountains eastward, Ave come upon a race of 
doAvnright savjigcs and Fagans, practising polygamy aud polyandry, Avho 
receive a black-mail from the Govermuent of British India to compensate 
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for the lost privilege of making raids on the peaceful settlers in the valley : 
the Aka^j whose language is known to us by a vocabulary prepared by the 
Bev. Mr. Brown, and another in'tlie Jbui*nal of the Bengal Asia^^c Society ; 
the Abor, of whose language we have a i^cabulary prepared by Ca])tain 
Smith ; the Doflla, of which we have a grammar by Kobinson : the Miri, of 
whose language wo have a grammar prepared by Mr. Bobinson ; this tribe 
Appear to have suijjdied interpreters to communicate with the others : and 
is asserted that the word ‘ Miii’ means ‘ go between’, and is identical with 
.G word ‘ Moriah’ of the Khonds, so famous in connexion with the himian 
Ictiins sacrificed by tliat tribe ; the Mishmi, of whose language wo have a 
’ocabuliiry by the Bev. Mr. Brown. These tribes extend back through 
unknown tracts to the frontier of Tibet, and are under a very imperfect 
control on tlie part of the Govonimcnt of British India. 

At this point — the head of the Asam valley — we cross the Burham- 
putcr Iriver, and find traces of new linguistic infiuence, for we are not far 
distant from the boundaries of Chiiia proper ; and the Khamti language, of 
which Ave have a graininar by Bobinson, is a member of the great Thai or 
Shan family, of which the Siamese is the ])olitical head. This tribe is but 
tlie representative of much larger and unknown hordes in Bor Khamti 
Avithin the Burmese kingdom : they are civilized Buddhists, and have 
friendly relations Avith the Anglo-Indian authorities. At one period the 
Shans conquered the Avhole valley of the Burhamputcr : the settlers 
assumed tlio name of Aham, from the Sanskrit asa^m, ‘ unequalled’ : like 
the Kormaiis in Franco, they gradually lost both their language (Shan) and 
their religion (Buddhist), and still constitute a large portion of the pqjm- 
lation of the valley, under the name of Ahdin, as Asamese-speaking 
Hindus: only a foAV lu'ii'sts have preseiwed the ancient religion. It is 
worthy of nunark that the A^alley is called Asam, and the pcoi)le call them- 
selves Ahama from Asania also. There is another Shan language, the Aiton, 
of Avliich we have a vocabulary in Sir G. CampbeU’s Specimens of Ljuiguages. 
^J’he Khamti has a strong resemblance to the Siamese : it is purely 
monos) llakic, and more strongly accented than the other languages oij the 
Asam frontier : it is in some degree connected with the Chinese itself, as 
tlie intonations are so finely modulated, that sounds organically the saine 
ex])rcsa a totally different idea : inflections are unknown : the alphabet is 
derived from the Burmese. 

Adjoining the Khamti is the Singhpo tribe, whose language occupies 
a transitional position betAvixt Tibetan and Bunnese : one-fourih of its 
vocables are Mlied to Burmese, and one-fourth to Munipuri. This tribe is 
also the rci)rcsentativo of a much greater horde lying behind, known as the 
Kakhyen, Avho. occupy the hilly tract betwixt Burmah and Yunan in China. 
Mf. Bobinson, assisted by Mr. Bronson, has compiled a grammar of the 
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liinguage : it is said to have a Shan alphabet. The Singhpos are civilized, 
but Pagans. It must be remembered that the point at which the J^urham- 
putcr bursts the mountain rampart into India is linguistically, politically, 
and ethnological ly, one of the ,, highest importance. The last and weakest 
tidal stream of the great Aryan river of religion, language, and civilization, 
flowed languidly up the Asam valley. More than once in history it has 
been met by a Shan counter-current, and may be met again.' The incuysioil^ 
of the border-tribes into settled valleys is often an unwilling effort 
escajje from a suj)erior force propelling them from their own haunts, 
this outlet no doubt in times past the ])oi^ulation of India has received! 
great additions, though the superiority in number and calibre of thi^ 
invaders from the North have borne them down ; and the Aryan settler 
under Hindu, Muhainniadan, and Christian rule, has held its own. 

The distance on the map from the extreme point of the southern 
mountains of the valley of Asam to Rajinahttl, the extreme point of the 
A'indh^ a range, is, Jis the crow flies, not so great as to forbid the idea that 
India has been occupied at remote periods by j)re- Aryan immigrants from 
the gorge of the Burhaniputer ; but we await a more sciontilic comparison 
of languages, and more complete ethnological research, before the theory 
can bo lirmly substantiated, that the so-called Nishada black aborigines were 
actually immigrants from the East. 

After crossing the Burhamputcr, the mountains return on the south 
side of that river in a westerly direction, enclosing the valley within a 
horse-shoe. Next to the Singhpo come the atrocious savages and Pagans, 
the Naga, over part of whose territory the Anglo-Indian Government has 
thrown a loose control, the nature of which can be best illustrated by the 
fact that within the last year they have killed their English Superintendent. 
Behind these lies the Burmese emjnrc, and beyond the boundary the 
coiniitry is absolutely unknown : there are numerous clans of these turbulent 
liighlainjers, with a variety of dialects : of one at least Mr. Robinson, aided 
by the Rev. Mr. Brown, has prepared a grammar. The vocabularies of 
scvc;.val of the Naga tribes are in the Journal of the Bengal Asia^c Society. 

A vocabulary of ten dialects has been published in the Journal of the 
4mericau Oriental Society. 

Next in order along this range are the Khasia or CossiyaV, and 
Jyntca, remarkable for their republican form of govermaent and their 
monosyllabic language, akin to the Thai family, of which there is an 
excellent grammar by the Rev. Mr. Pryse, and an Anglo- Khasia dictionary 
by the Rev. Mr. Roberts: also a grammar by Robinson, •and another 
published at Berlin by W. Schott ; there is also an essay by the late Baron 
H. C. von der Gabelentz, published at Leipzig, 1850 : the New Testament 
has been translated into th^ language. They were Pagans. 
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' Proceeding westward we cqjaie to the Garo tribe : their language has 
been thoroughly studied, and translations made into it by the American 
missionaries for educational purposes.* We have a grammar b^ Kobinson 
and T. J. Keith,* and a dictionary by Keith, jLS well as a vocabulary by Ram 
Nath : Keith considers that the language has Aryan affinities, while 
Robinson compares it to Tibetan, and a connexion of the Garo with the 
!achari on the othcr/6ide of the valley is asserted, and is probable. They 
JPagans, and surrounded on three sides by Hindu-settled districts ; yet 
iil very lately nothing was known of them. 

'Between them and the Asam valley is the tribe of Mikir, with a 
ipnlation of twenty-five thousand ; a grammar of their language has been 
•repared by Robinson. They are a peaceable and settled 2 >cople, though 
Pagans. 

Such are the tribes surrounding the valley of Asam, and the exact 
position which each tribe bears to the Government of British India is •not 
easily defined. Some are entirely subjects, and arc good subjects : some are 
entirely independent, and most uncomfortable neighbours, but they are 
included in our political system as against the outer world : some jmy 
revenue, some receive black-mail, some arc Pagan savages, some civilized 
religionists of one of the known typos. 

We now return to the Naga Hills, and follow the mountain range 
which separates Burmah from British India. Just outside the boundary, 
but under treaty, is the kingdom of Munipuri. We have vocabularies of 
the Munipuri language by Mr. Hodgson and the Rev. Mr. Brown, and 
an English, Bengali and Munipuri dictionary. There is also a Munipuri 
grammar in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. The New Testa- 
ment has been translated into Munixmri. They are a civilized people, and 
Hindus. 

Proceeding southward we find in unsurveyed and impenetrable wikis, 
extending three hundred miles, the Kukis, one clan of which is well^ known 
from the late campaign, as the Lushais, and the more southern clan as 
Howlong aiifl Sylu. Of their languages we have vocabularies by Captgain 
Lewi 11 and Major M‘Culloch. In 1874, Captain Lewin published a valuable 
treatise : ho explains that the jieople call themselves ‘ Dzos’, that they hav(j 
twelve tyilbos and dialects, but that the Lushai is the clan-language of all ; 
that they never bad a written character : that the main features of the 
language arc agglutinative, as the root remains unchanged, sufiixes being 
added, and the ^overued word precedes in the sentence the governing word. 
They are far from savages, though Pagan ; they are civilized in the Asiatic 
sense, and exercise certain arts. 

On reaching the hill districts of Chittagong we arrive very near the 
Bay of Jlengal. These mountains are occupied by throe classes. 1. The 

UttiirpJirfi JiiHir'shn, 
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Khyoungthi, who arc Buddhists, fairlj civilized immigrants from Arracan, 
speaking a dialect of the Aracan language : tlicir written character is the 
same as , Burmese, which is in fact a branch of the same stock : it has a 
strong affinity to the Tibeta^. group. 2. The Chukmas, of uncertain 
origin, who arc Buddhists, merging into Hindus, at the same time that 
their Aracanese language is yielding to corrupt Bengali. In their language 
words can be traced which belong to neitlier. 3. The Toungtha, of 2 ui 7 :e§J 
origin, if not the aboriginal inhabitants of the district, and more savi 
tlian the above-named. Among these arc the Tiperahs, or Mrongs, Ku: 
Mroos, Kliyeiigs, who arc subject to British India : Bungees, and Pankhi^ 
who are partially, and Lusliai-Kukis above-mentioned, Shendus or LakhoyM' 
who are entirely independent. All are Pagans, and most are savages.^ 
There is a vocabulary of the Khycng language by Major Fryer, and of New 
Kuki by Lieut. Stewart, both in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 
Thei'e is a vocabulary of the Tiperah language, but no written character ; 
the same remark applies to the others. Little is known of the Shendu, but 
there is a vocabulary by Captain Tickcll. 

Proceeding southward we should enter British Burmah, from which 
for the present we abstain, and crossing the Bay of Bengal to land in 
Cuttack, we completci the circuit of the province of Bengal by enumerating 
the non- Ary an languages of Central India. 

They consist of two great linguistic families, and are S 2 )okcn by a 
population of not less than four millions, occupying a length of country of 
about four hundred miles from the District of Cuttack to Eajmahal, the 
boundary of Bengal and Behar. The two families arc the Dravidiaii and 
Kolarian, and they are somewhat intermixed in tlicir habitat, though 
perfectly distinct in appearance, customs, and language. Both lie outside 
of the Hindu and Aryan fold. Both arc J\gan, and, if not savagi) in the 
sevise of the Himalaic savages, yet fall short of the moderate type of 
Asiatic civilization : the language of both is agglutinating, and devoid of 
literature or of vvj’ittcn character. 

In the note in the report of last year a detail is given jof the great 
Dravidiaii languages of Southern India, which are described as of Scythic 
^origin, and connected with a pre-Aryan immigration from the VV'c.st. Four 
tribes who spoke Dravidian languages ai*e there mentioned as unimportant, 
two of whom will be noticed here. The Kota, a small Dravidiaii tribe in 
the Ncilgherrics, was incorrectly printed as Kole jn last year’s report : the 
two now to be noticed arc the Gond, and Kandh, Khoud, or Kho : two more 
are indicated as outlying members of the same family, the Ufaon, and the 
Malers of llajmahal. Thus we have four tribes in Central India whoso 
language is Dravidian. 

The Kev. Mr. lliu*dcr has published a vocabulary of Rajinahali, and 
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Col* Ouseley, one of Uraon. Dr. Caldwell, in liis Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian languages, has entered scientifically into the features of that 
family, which are well recognized*. The Rev. Oscar Flex published in 1874 
a gpod practicaUgrammar of the Uraon language, and a considerable number 
of educational works have been published. A vast number of Aryan words 
have found their way into these languages, but the structure of the noun 
\sprb has remained intact : when it is asserted, that# the syntax has been 
ilated to that of Hindi, we must pause, lest the argument should bo 
led^ round on the score of the well-known non-Aryan aspect of the 
di sentence-method. Two of the Gospels have been translated into 
^ond. The Rev. Mr. Driberg published, in 1849, a very complete 
inmar and vocabulary of the Mahadeo dialect of the Gond, and Dr. 
Manger published an account of the dialect of the Seoni Gonds. The 
remarkable feature of the Gond is, that it has a system of verbal modifica- 
tions and infiexions almost as elaborate as that of the Turkish, while the 
grdat Dravidian sister-languages of the south are very meagrely furnished. 
Dr. Caldwell imagines that this unexpected development is due to the 
influence of the highly-inflected Sonthali, its Kolarian neighbour, wliich 
will be noticed below. There exists a lucidly arranged grammar of the 
Khond, published in the Uriya character by Lingam Letchmajee, 1859 : and 
Dr. Manger and 8ir W. Elliot have published observations on these langua- 
ges in 1847, in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. The Uraon and 
Rajmahali Maler contain a large admixture of roots and forms belonging to 
the Kolai ian language. Mr. Hodgson considers the Uraon as a connecting 
link between the Kolarian family and the Rajmahali ; and the Rajmahali as 
a connecting link between the Kolarian and Dravidian. 

In the Kolarian family are many tribes under varying names, but 
which may be reduced to three great branches. 1. The Kols or Hos. 2. 
The Mundaris, or Mundas, or Bhumij. 3. The Soiithals. It is the generally 
received opinion, that the origin of this family is from the north-east^ either 
from the farther side of the great linguistic watershed of the Himalaya, or 
down the fu*inel of the valley of the Rurhamputer. Col. Dalton thii>ks 
that he can trace their progress through Asam into the Shan districts of 
Siam : the immigration from the north-Avest of the mighty Aryan race has» 
severed this Central Indian family from its congeners. There is an assorted 
linguistic resemblance between the Mundari and the Mon of Pegu in British 
Burmah — this is stoutly denied by others. Nothing is impossible, but 
- TToXXa /JL€Ta$U 

• Oup€d T€ CTKioevra, tfaXaero-arc 7ixg€<T(Ta, 

A much more intimate knowledge of the structure of both languages is 
required to carry out such a connexion. 

Capt. Haughton published vocabularies of some of the Kol dialects ; 
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Capt. Tickell, in 1846, published a memorandum on the Holanguagc. The 
Bible has been translated into Kol by the Kev. A. Nothrott. The Rev. J. 
Whitley, published a Mundari* prim6r, and he asserts that any person 

familiar with this dialect mil bp. understood by all Mundari-^peaking people, 
and by the Lurka Kols. Hindi words have largely crept into use, and the 
struggle to retain this and the other non-Aryan idioms of a poor hilly tract 
may prove vain. * . ’ ^ 

Two grammars have been published of the Sonthali language, one ' 
the Rev. J. Philips in 1852, and a superior one by the Rev. L. SkrefsrudJ 
18/3. Portions of the Bible have been translated into Sonthali. The® 
are vocabularies of other dialects ; but the learned missionaries, who have ® 
Christian flock of thousands, assert that the same language is spoken by^ 
Sonthals, Munda-Bhuniij, and others of the great Kol family, all the way 
from Orissa to the Rajmahal Hills. In gramiuatical structure, Sonthali is 
stated to be as superior to others as Sanskrit to its cognate languages. 
This bold assertion we are not in a position to test. But the second ass5er- 
tion, that the Sonthali is among the non- Ary an languages not even second 
to the Turkish in grammatical structure, is borne out by the artificial and 
comiflex, yet simple and transparent, symmetry of its verb- system ; for it 
appears to possess voice, mood, tense, gender, number, person, case, forms, 
and conjugations, including five voices, five moods, and twenty-three tenses, 
three numbers, and four cases. And though the language is unwritten, the 
surprising fact is stated, that the Nagari alphabet of fifty letters re|)resents 
the sounds, neither more nor less, with the single redundancy of v, and there 
exist common roots for very primitive ideas in Sanskrit and Sonthali. 

It is not presumed that this sketch on a subject so obscure, extending 
over so vast an area, is exhaustive : no amount of ]>recisioii can in the present 
state of om* knowledge be obtained : the .same tribes are called by difCerent 
nifines, and different tribes included in the same nomenclature. Jt is 
asserted by some, that such well-known tribes as the Bhils have lost their 
language : by others that they still preserve it : what is preserved is atti’ibu- 
te<l by some to the Kolarian, by others to the l)ra vidian family-# In Kolha- 
pur, under the Bombay Government, it is stated that certain dialects exist, 
^and vocabularies are given : thus a question of degree is opened uj) : it may 
be that a language is wholly Aryan, but laden with non-Aryan voAibles, the 
legacy of it^ extinct predecessor : when does a language onxl aiul a dialect 
begin ? Another still more subtile point remains : it is admitted on all 
hands, that in the Sanskrit vernaculars there is a large resyiduum of non- 
Aryan words, and possibly wo may have here tapped the coTiimon fount of 
the vocables of all the languages of India. 

The work of the next quarter of a century is thus cut out, and 
consists in reducing to the form of practical grammars the leading and most 
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vivacious dialect of each group, marking the dialectal variations, and then 
drawing up a comparative grammar of each family. Pliny mentions that 
there were one hundred and thirty languages spoken in the Colchian market- 
place ; the dialects of India outside the lordly Sanskritic vernaculars can be 
counted by scores. The savage Nagas are said to have thirty varieties of 
their own, as every stream or mountain ravine causes a corresponding 
,^aleQtic fissure. * / . 

Voeabularies are not wanting, but wo are getting beyond that stage 
the inquiry. Dr. Hunter, in 1868, published one of a large number of 
►n- Aryan languages : Col. Dalton has done the same in his Ethnology of 
mgal : within the last year Dr. J. M. Coates has published a vocabulary of 
le dialects of Cliota-Nagpore : Sir George Campbell, during the period of 
his being Lieut. -Governor of Bengal, collected tind published speciniens of 
the languages of India, with sentences of sufiicient length to indicate struc- 
ture of words and syntax : local vocabularies have been collected by other 
public servants, and not.ably by that illustrious linguist, Bryan Hodgson, 
the Resident of Nepal. In England, Latham in his Elements of Comj)ara- 
tive Philology gives very brief sketches, and Max Muller, in his letter to 
Chevalier Bunsen, an appendix to Philosophy of History, treats the whole 
subject scieniilically, and attempts classification j but his work is a quarter 
of a century behind dat(j, and the author had no local knowledge. Numer- 
ous ethnical and jK)litical rejiorts have been made on these tribes, which 
have been nearly a century in connexion wdth British India, but the chief 
feature of the annals of the border have been raids, and villages burnt in 
retaliation : our non- Aryan administration has been an unbroken failure. 
Within the last year Sir George Campbell collected and passed under 
personal review sj)ecimens of every tribe, and Col. Dalton has published 
photographs of nearly all. 

Dr. Hunter, eight years ago, promised a comparative grammar, ilut 
the material collected is far from suftieient in quality and quantity for the 
construction of any sound princii^le of classification : many of the words 
entered in 4-110 vocabularies clearly are, and many more may prove to 4)e, 
loan-words : the master mind is also still wanting, like the prince in the 
fable, to separate and group the confused heap of feathers. • 

Anc/ behind the linguistic question, which is the sole object of these 
remarks, lies the*mucli greater one of race and religion ; for thejbwo hundred 
tribes, some of which we have noted, with perhaps six millions of population, 
are but the ethpical residuum in situ of the far larger portion, which has 
flowed down into the groat crucible, and become fused into the lower strata 
of Hindu society all over India. There are two great fallacies which have 
to bo dissipated — the first, that conquerors annihilate and destroy the races 
whom they invade and conquer : the second, that the Hindu religion is, and 
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ever lias been, non-proselytizing. The whole history of India shows that 
the subject non- Aryan races were trodden down, utilized as helots, and 
admitted as an inferior caste into the Brahminical system : thus the subject 
races left their mark on the lanjjuage of their conquerors ; they lent words, 
and helped to modify syntax, but they lost their old language and identity, 
but preserved many of their customs and religious tenets under the veneer 
of a semi-Hinduism. Many tribes have retained their savage, or less 
civilized customs, and still lost their language, l^ie the Bhils. Linguistif 
cally and ethnologically we have overlooked the vast residuum of non-Aryii^ 
races, and introduced little among them except a sale of fire-arms ai^ 
spirits. It was a surprise that so large a proportion of the population oW 
Lower Bengal were found in the last census to be Muhammadan : but these 
were non-Aryan immigrants from the eastern borders, who found Muham- % 
rnadanism more to their mind, when they settled down to agriculture. Max 
Miiller asserts broadly, that the majority of the speakers of Bengal are 
non -Aryan by race, and it will be our own fault, if the remainder do not 
find Christianity their best leader to civilization. 


j^IBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the Meet- 
ing held in December last. 


JrANSACTIONS, j^ROCEEDINGS, AND JOURNALS, 
presented by respective Societies or Editors, 


Berlin. Koiiiglich Preussische Akadcmie dcr Wisscnschaften, — Monats- 
bericht. Juli, August, 1870. 

Juli. Peters. — Uber Stenodenna Gcofiroy and cine damit verwandte nciic Fkdor- 
‘ thier-Gattung, Peltorhimis, Stiider, — iTber Echinodtirmuii aus* dem antark- 
tischen IVIecro und zwoi neuo Sceigcl von den Papua Inscln. 

^ August. Peters, — Ueber die von dom verstorbonen Prof. Dr. Rcinhold Burhliolz 
in West-AMka gesammclten Saugethicro. Ueber die von S. M. S. C'^azollc init 
gebraebton Amphibien. Puncher, — Ueber die Zeit der Abfapsung des Avosta. 

Bombay. Tno Indian Antiquary, — Vol. VI, Pts.,G3 and GIj. January and 

' February, 1877. 

I’t. (>3. Major J, W. TFtf/aow.— Historical Sketch of the Hill Forljcss of PiW&gudh 
in Gujarat, &c. Pr. 0, Buhler, — Further Valabhi Grants. 

Pt. 64. Prof, Kern, — The Inscriptions of Junnar. M, J, Walhouse, — Archseolo- 
gical Notes, No. 14. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India, — ^Memoirs, Vol. XII. Pts. 1 and 2. 
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Mailed — Coal-fiolds of the Nagd Hills bordering the Lakhimpur and Sibsagar 
Districts, Asdm. Foote , — South Muhratta Country. 

Calcutta. Memoirs — Palajontologia Indica, Ser. X. 2, and Ser. 1, 1876. 
Sor. X. 2. Jjydehker, — Molar teeth and other remains of Mammalia. 

Ser. XI. 1. Dr, 0, Feiatmantel, — Jurassic (bolitic) Flora of Kuch. 

Do. • do. liecords, Vol. 9. Pt. 4, 1876. 

Dr. 0. Feia^^ntol . — Notes on the age- of some Fossil Floras in India. -R. Ly~ 

’ ihkker. — Notes on the Osteology of Merycopotamua Lisaimilis, 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, 1876. 

Tho Winds of Calcutta. The Meteorology and CUmato of Yarkand and 
Kashghar. 

dpzig. Indische Studien, — Vol. 14, Pt. 23. 

jiidon. The Athenaium, — ^Nos. 2550 to 2567, 1876-77. 

The Geographical Magazine, — Vol. Ill, Nos, 11 and 12, 1876, and 
Vol. IV, No. 1, 1877. 

No. 11. Tho Arctic Expedition. Lieut, E, R, Crooke , — On Foot through Central 
• Japan. The German Expoditioh to Northern Siberia. 

No. 12. llissar and Kulab. 

No. 1. The Abbe Desgodins on Tibet. 

. The Institute of Civil Engineers, — Proceedings, Vol. 45, Pt. 3, 

1875-76. 

. Nature,— Vol. 15, Nos. 367 to 375, 1876-77. 

. The Iloyal Society, — Proceedings, Vol. 25, No. 172, 1876. 

A, H. G, Doran , — On the Comparative Anatomy of the Auditory Ossicles of tho 
Mammalia. Vrof, W. G. Adam . — Tho Action of light on Selenium. C, 
Creighton, — Note on certain unusual Coagulation-appearances found in Mucus 
and other Albuminoid fluids. Ser, C. Shadwell . — ‘A contribution to terrestrial 
Magnetism. 

. The Zoological Society of London, — Proceedings, Pts. I and II, 

1876. 

Pt. I. T, U. Huxley. — Contributions to Morphology. Ichthyopsida, No. 1? on 
Ceratodua forsteri^ with observations on tho classification of Fishes. E, Alston. 
— On tho classification of the order Glires. Dr. T. S. Cohhold, — Notes on Eiitozoa, 
rt. 111. Exhibition of, and remarks on, a pamsito {Echinorhynchua), ^ 
rt. IlT Sir V. Brooke. — On Cervua Schomburgkiy Blyth. A. O, Butler . — De- 
scriptions of Lepidoptera from the Collection of Lieut. H. Boberts. H, Saun-- 
— On the Stercorariina or 8kua Gulls. • 

Lyon. iLii Societe d’ Agriculture, Histoire Naturelle et Arts utiles de Lyon, — 
Annales, Tonft) 6 and 7, 4th Serie, 1873-74. • 

Manchester. The Literary Philosophical Society of Manchester, — Memoirs, 
Vol. 5, 3rd Series. * 

. • do. Proceedings, Vols. 13, 14, 

15,1873-76. 

Palermo. Socictu. degli Spettroscopisti Italian!, — Memorie, Disjnjnsa, 9, 10, 
11, Ottobre, Settembre, Novembre, 1876. 


f 
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No. 11. TroJ. C, A, Yotmg, — Observations on tho displacements of lines in the 
Solar spcctnmi caused by the Sun’s rotation. A, Serpieri , — La luce zodiacale 
studiata nellc osservazioni di G. Jpnes. , 

Paris. Soeiotc cl ’Anthropologic do Paris, — Bulletin, Tome 11, Fasc. 2, Mars 
a Mai, 1870. ' 

E, ITamy, — L(?s Negritos do Borneo. 

. SocicHe de Geograj)hie, — ^Bulletin, Octobre, Novopabre, 1876. . 

Octobre. l)t\ llarmaitd . — ^Voyage nu Cambodgo. F. Malte-Erun , — ]>&sc:^p 

tion geographi(iuc, historique ct archeologique de la Palestine, par M. to 
G uerin, charge de mission. VAhhe I)€sgodiHs , — Pays frontiercs du Thibt^ 
de la Birmano ct du Yun-nan. 

. Socicte Zoologique dc France, — Bulletin, Pts. 1, 2, 3, 1876. 

Jtoorlcee. Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, — Vol. VI, No. 23,’ 
1 877. 

Yohahama. The Asiatic Society of Japan, — Transactions, Vol. 4, 1875-76. 

^OOKS AND ^AMPHLETS 
]}resente(l by the Authors, 

Baxeti.tea, Bet. K. M., LL. D. The Arian Witness : or the Testimony 
of Arian Scriptures in corroboration of Biblical History and the rudi- 
ments of (Christian Doctrine, Svo., Calcutta, 1S75. 

Foi'lkes, ItET. Tiioafas. The Legends of the Shrine of Hariliara in the 
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Ahstracl of the Bcsults of the Hourly Meteorological Ohficrrufioit.'i 
taken at the Surveyor Generates Office, Calcutta, • 
in the month of JamShry 1877. 

LiiMtiiide 22° 3.3' V' North. Lono^ifciide 88° 20' .3J" Knst. 
of iho Cistern the Sfandard Barometer above t]^e sea level, 18.11 feet. 
Daily Means, &c. of the Observations aiul of the Hygromctrical elements 
d<‘pendent thereon. 


F 

Date 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32® Faht. 

Baiige of tlie Ihiroineter 
during the day. 

rO 

'72 (.4 

11 

IKinge of the Tempera 
tiire durijig tlie day 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Mill. 

! 

1 ‘ Diff * 

i 

^ rr - 

Iiu;lie.s. 

rnclies. 

Tnclu's. 

1 Tnelies. 

O 

! o 

j 

i 

o 

1 

30 Of, 8 

30.141 

30.015 

0.120 

65 5 

1 75.0 

• 57 5 

17 5 

2 

.075 

.148 

.01? 

1 .136 

66 6 

! 76 6 

j 58 5 

IS 1 

3 

.082 

.161 

i .039 

.122 

66 8 

77 0 

! 58 5 

Is 5 

4 

.088 

.151 

: ,036 

.115 

66.6 

77.0 

. 58 9 

IS 1 

5 

.0115 

,152 

! .05 1 

.101 

66.8 

76.0 

' 59 2 

1(5 8 

6 

.115 

.19 1. 

i .0 1.7 

.117 

66.9 

76.6 

1 69 ( > 

17 6 

7 

.1 10 

.187 

1 .063 

.121 

68.9 

78.7 

' 61 4 

17 3 

8 

.112 

.173 

' .061. 

.1«>9 

68.0 

77.2 

59 2 

18.0 

9 

.1 10 

.191. 

.037 

.157 

68.2 

77.7 

60.6 

17 2 

10 

.(»75 

.151 

.019 

132 

68 3 

78 0 

60. 1 

17.6 

11 

. 01)3 

.168 

.031 

.134 j 

69.0 1 

79 0 

00.5 

18 5 

12 I 

. 01 ) 1 - 

.189 

i .018 

.171 ; 

70 0 

79.8 

62.2 

17 6 

13 i 

.01 >2 

.153 

.029 

.121 1 

65.4 

79.0 

63.5 

6 6 

U 

.110 

.168 

. 01(5 

.122 I 

63.8 

67.3 

61 3 

6 0 

15 ! 

. 17(i 

.2 12 

.131 1 .in 

61.2 

72.0 

57.5 

11.5 

16 : 

.210 

.301 

1 .169 

.132 * 

613 

70.5 

GO 5 

! loO 

17 

.iss 

.260 

i .136 

. 121 . . 

65-8 

73 8 

58.3 

15 .^ 

18 

.171 : 

.216 

.111 

.132 : 

68.1 

77.0 

60 5 

• J 6.5 

19 

.172 1 

.251 

; . 121 . 

.127 : 

68.7 

77.1 

( 52.0 ! 

15.1 

20 

.118 

.186 

; .051 

.135 1 

66.9 

71.0 

G0.6 1 

13.1 

21 

. OtU # 

.142 

! .017 

.125 1 

67 0 

75.4 

69.5 ' 

15 9 * 

22 

. 0(57 

.151 

1 . OK ) 

.141 ! 

67. 5 1 

76.6 

6*). 5 : 

16.1 

23 

.105 

.177 

i . 0 1,9 

.328 

6 « 5..1 j 

70.0 

61.4 

8 6 

24 ' 

. l>t 

.208 

. 08 1 , 

.124 

67-9 ' 

78.5 

59.4 1 

19 1 

25 

.090 

.162 

.015 

.147 

68.3 1 

77 2 

60.0 I 

17.2 

26 

.047 

..122 

29.990 

.132 

68.3 I 

76 5 

60 2 

16.3 

27 

.078 

.159 

30.033 

.126 

69.0 

77-8 

g5.5 

16 3 

28 

.074 

.150 

’ .019 

.131 

68.9 1 

78 3 

60.5 

17 8 

29 

.015 

. . 089 ^ 

29.955 

.134 

70.7 i 

79.5 

( 52.5 

17.0 

30 

29.966 

• .019 

.919 

.130 

71-1 

83.0 

68 5 i 

1 1.5 

31 

.983 

.068 

.908 

.160 

72-0 

78.0 

66.8 , 

11.2 


The Mean Height of the Barometer, as likewise the Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometer M<'ana, are derived, from tlic hourly observations, made af tlie 
several hours during the day. 
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Mch^orologkal Olservaiions. 


AlMh-act of ihe- RcmlU of the Hourly Meteorological OUerrationa 
" ' t,d-en at ihe Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, 
in the moiilh of January 1877 . 
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Abstract of the Results of the ITourlf^ Metorologicul 07j.srrvafii>us 
taken at the Sun^egor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta, • 
in the month of Januafg 1877 . 


^Hourly Means, &c^ of the Observations and of the Hygronictrical i'lenu‘uts 
• . * dependent thereon. • 


1 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer at 
32° Faht. 

Bango of the Barometer 
for each hour during 
the moiiMi. 

1 

=3^ 
pq 2 

<u 

Bange of the 'IVinpeni- 
tiiro for each hour 

1 during the iiioiith. 

MtlTC. 

i 

j I 

1 Min. ; 

1 1 

Diir. 

A S 

IMax. 

Min. 

Difr, 

1 

• 


• 

Imdies. 

Inches. 

i 

Inches, i 

riiehos. 

! 

j 

o 

1 

o 


O 

Mid- 



j 


1 




night. 

30 105 

30.217 

29.969 ; 

0.218 

1 01 6 

72.5 

Cl.O 

11 5 

1 

.090 

.207 

.957 i 

.250 

(53.9 

71.0 

00 5 

10 5 

2 

.085 

.210 

.017 1 

.2(59 

! 03 2 

09 2 

(50.0 

9.2 

3 

.077 

.199 

.933 ; 

.2(50 

! 02.0 

09.0 

59 5 

9.5 

4 

.070 

.185 

.930 ! 

.219 

(52. J 

(58 7 ' 

59.0 

9.7 

5 

.081 

.190 

.958 ! 

.232 

: (51.5 

08.5 1 

68 5 

10.0 

6 

.09(5 

.198 

.990 ; 

.208 

(51 0 

08.5 ! 

58.0 

10 5 

7 

.1 10 

.2( K5 

30.001 . 

.202 

(50.9 j 

08.8 ' 

57 5 1 

• 11.3 

8 

.112 

.239 

.007 , 

.232 

(52.5 

70.0 j 

59 0 1 

11.0 

9 

. 1 05 

.277 

.04.(5 1 

.231 

00.1 1 

71 5 1 

(52 7 1 

8.8 

10 

.170 

.301 

.019 

.253 

69.1 1 

74.5 ' 

0 t.O i 

10 5 

11 

.153 

.288 

.023 ' 

j 

.2u5 

71.0 j 

j 

77.0 ; 

i 

04.0 1 

13.0 

Noon. 

.120 

1 

.207 ' 

29.990 : 

.277 

73.3 ; 

j 

78 0 ; 

05 2 i 

13 f 

1 

.087 

.223 

.959 : 

.201 

74 5 

so 0 ' 

(55 5 j 

• 11 5 

2 

.003 , 

.193 

.930 ; 

.203 

75.5 i 

81 0 , 

(55.2 

15 8 

3 

.018 J 

.169 ' 

.917 1 

.252 j 

75.8 i 

83 0 

(51. 9 ! 

18 1 

4 

.043 

.176 

.908 1 

.208 

7J..7 1 

82.0 ! 

04.0 j 

18 (? 

5 

.050 

.169 

.919 1 

.250 

73.(5 

80 8 ! 

01.0 ! 

10 8 

6 

.061 

.187 

.931 , 

.256 1 

1 71.1 i 

78 8 

(54 0 ' 

14.8 

7 

.076 

.206 

.931 j 

.271 ! 

1 i 

70 0 ' 

0 1.0 

12 0 

8 

.092 

.227 

.9(53 j 

.201 1 

I (58.2 ! 

710 ’ 

03 0 i 

1 I 6 

9 

.103 

.*250 

.958 1 

.292 1 

1 07. 1 

73 5 , 

(53^ ! 

11.0 

10 

' .109 

.252 

..900 i 

.292 ! 

! (iO.2 

72.6 1 

(52.2 1 

10.3 

11 

.107 

.232 , 

• 

• 

.951 j 

i 

I 

1 

.281 j 

i 

05.6 

i 

72.0 1 

! 

(51 3 1 

10.7 


The Mean Height of tlie Barometer, as likewise tlie Dry nnd Wet J3nlb 
Thermometer Means, are derived from the observations made at the several 
hours daring the month. 
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]\l('leondogicitl ^ )hiien'iit hut ft. 


Ahslntct of the Besntlx of Vie .ITourJj/ Mi‘liorolo,,',c<d Ohxcnationf 
taken at the Snrreyor Givernl’e Office, Ciilciiftu, 
in the mouth of Javuanj 1S77. 
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Absbiract of the ReeuUs of tke^ Ilonrlg Meteorological Observation a 
taken at the Surveyor Generates Office, Calcutta^ 

* in the month of Jannafg 1877. 


I^olar EadiaHou, Weather, <fec. 
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II 

• a> v 
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■ 5 '^ <5 

Wind. 

II 

1 Prevailing 
direction. 
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2 

8 

4 
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112.0 

48.0 

68.4 

5 

127.5 
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10 
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N S S W 
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71.3 
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11 
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31.8 

73.7 

13 

<o 

U 

O 

1.94 

S E 


143.2 

14 
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174.6 

16 

S3 

^ O 


N by E 


141.3 

16 


8.03 

N by E & N E 


191.2 

17 

... 


[NN W 
N by E, N W At 


79.1 

18 

128.3 

• 

N N W & N 
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79.3 
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General aspect of the Sky. 


B to 11 A. M., \i to 3, B to 
Up. m. 

B. Foggy at 9 p. m. 

B. 

B to 7 A. M., V%i to 12, v_ 
to 6, B to 11 p. M. 

B to 11 A. M., /-.i to 5, B to 
1 1 p. M. Slightlj’^ from 8 

to 11 p. M. 

B. Foggy at midniglit. 

B to 1, to 3, B to J 1 p. M. 
B to 2, \i to 6, B to 11 r. m. 
B. 

B. Sliglitly foggy at 5 «& (> 
A. M. & 8 tfe 9 P. M. 

B fo 3, \i to 5, B to 1 ] i». »r. 
B to ‘i A. M., ' i to 3, <o d, 
O to 11 p. M. Light 11 at. 7 cSt 11 

p. M. 

O. T at KH’ A. M. 11 from 
Midnight to 4 r. m. 

O fo 5, B to 11 p. M. I) at 7, 

10 Si 11 A. M. • 

B to 6 A. M., \i to 7, R to 

11 P. Ai. Slightly fogg_f at 8 Si 
9 P. M. 

B to 1, \i to 4, O to 10 A.jvr., 
to 3, \i to 5, R to 11 p. M. 
Sliglitly foggy at 7 Sc 8 P. M. 
Light H at 6 <& 10^- a. m. • 
B to 7 A. M., \i to 3, Vi to 0, 
B to 11 p. M. Foggy from 5 to 

7 A. M. • 

B to 4 A. M., '^i Sc '^i to 6, B 
to 11 p. M. Slightly foggy from 

8 to 11 p. M. 


\i Cirri, — ^i Strati, '^i Cumuli, i Cirro-strati, Cumulo-strati, Vv_i Nimbi, 
Vi Cirro-cumuli, B clear, S stratoni, O overcast, T thunder, L lightning, 
K. rain, D. drizzle. 
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MeUiorologhud Ohscrrat'i ons. 


Ahslract of ihe Remits of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
• taken at the Surveyor Generals Office y Calcutta y 
in the mdnth of Juuuary 1877. 


Solar l{ji(]iniion, Weatljer, &c. 
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j]\nic.s. 

G9.0 B lo 9 A.. M., \i lo 5, B to 11 
jr. M. Slif^lilly fof'gy *it Mid- 
night & 1 A. M. 

108.5 I B to 0 A. M., \i & to 3, O 
• to 11 p. M. 

130.3 \i to 7 A. M., B to 2, \i to 
jll p. M. Slightly foggy at 10 

j '& 11 p. M. 

112.3 i \i to 1, B to 5 A. M., \i to 

I 111 P. M. 

103.9 ! 8 to 7, Vi to 9 a. m., O to 7, 

I Vi to 11 p. M. Sliglitly foggy 
jfrom 8 to 11 p. M. D «t 10, 11 
'a. AI. & J2 P. M. 

B. Slightly foggy from Mid- 
night to 2 a. m. & at 7 p. M. 

B. Slightly foggy at 10 Sc 

II P. M. 

B to G, Vi to 8 A.M., \i to 4, 
Vi to G, O to 9, \i to 11 p. ai. 
jSliglitly foggy at Midnight, 1 
!a. m. & Up. m. 

\i to 3 A. M., B to 0, \i to 
11 p. M. Slightly foggy at Mid- 
night 8c from 8 to 11 p. m. 

\i to 11 A. M., \_i to 7, B to 
11 p.M. Slightly ioggy at Mid- 
night & 1 A. M. 

\i & i to 9 A. Ai., to 1, 
\_i to’4, \i to 9, B^to 11 p. m. 
B to 6, \i to 9, v_i to 11 A. M., 
i to 6, '^i to 7, Vi to 9, O to 
11 p. M. Slightly foggy from 
4 to B A. Ai. T, L & 11 at Ilf F. M. 

O to 40 A. M., Ni to 12, /^i to 
;4, Vi to 8, v-i to U P. M. T 
8c L at Midnight Sc 1 A. H. li 
from Midnight to 5} A. M. 


58.9 

118.2 

102.71 


G0.4 ' 


G7.9 


48.4 

71.3 


\i Cirri, — i Strati, /-^i Cumuli, \—i Cirro-strati, ^ i Cumulo-strati, v%_i Nimbi, 
Vi Cirro-cumuli, B clear, S stratoui, O overcast, T thunder, L lightning, 
B. rain, D. drizzle. 
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AhBiraci of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Ohservations 
taheu at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta, • 
in the month of January 1877. 

Monthly liKSur/rs. 

Inches. 


Mean lieielit of the Barometer for tYie nioiitL ... ... . 30.096 

az. height of the Barometer occurred at 10 a. m. on the lOtli . ^0.301 

ill. lieight of the Barometer oecurred at 4 p. M. on the 31st . 29 908 

'xtreme range tlic Barometer during the month ... . 0.393 

Mean of the daily Max. Pressures ... ... ... . 30.171 

Ditto ditto Min. dilto ... ... ... . 30.040 

Mean daily range of the Barometer during the mrmth ... ’O.lSl 


Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month ... 67.7 

Max. 'remperature occurrtid at 3 i*. m. on the 30th 83 0 

Min. Temperature occurred at 7 a. m. on the 1st & 15th 57.5 

Extreme range of the Temperaflirc during the mouth 25.5 

Mean of the daily Max. Teiriperature ... ... 76.1 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, ... ... 60.7 

Mean daily range of the Temperature during the month 15. 4 


Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month ... ... 62.5 

Mean Dry Bulb Tliermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer 5.2 

Computed Mean Dew-poijit for the month ... ... . 68 3 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point 9.4 

^ne! les. 

Mean llllastic force of Vapour for the month 0.494 

• 

Grain. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month ... ... ... 5.46 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation ... 2.T)() 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity 0.73 

o ’ 

Mean Max. Solar radiation Thermometer for the month 128.4 


. Inches. 

Bained 7 day^T — Max. fall of rain during 24 hours ... ... 1.94 

Total amount of rain during the month ... ... 2.90 

Total amount of rain indicated by the Gauge’*** attached to the anemo- 
meter during the month ... ... ... out of order 

Prevailing direction of the Wind ... ... N & N W 


* Height 70 feet 10 inches above ground. 



Ahttraet of the Results of the HourU MeUorological Ohservafinns taken at the S. G. O. Calcutta, in the month of Jan. 1877- 

Monthly I^esults. 

Tables shewing the number of days on ^irch at a pven hour any particular \i-ind blew, together witli the 
number of days on wliieh at the same hour, when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 


M eteorolotj'ival Ohserratiotm. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


or TEE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^OR j^EBROARY, 1877. 


The Annual Mooting of the Asiatic Society was held on Wednesday 
the 7th February, 1877, at 9 o’clock p. m. 

Col. H. L. Tituilliee, C. S. I., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

According to the Pye-Laws of the Society, the Chairman ordered the 
voting papers to be distributed for the election of Oflicers and Members of 
Council for 1877, and appointed Dr. Cayley and Mr. Waldio* Scrutineers. 

The CiiAiEMAJT then called upon the Secretary to read the Annual Keport. 

y^NNUAL JIePORT FOR 1876. 

The Council of thoiAsiatic Society ki submitting the Annual Report 
for 187G, have the satisfaction of exhibiting an unpreccdently prospcifcus 
state of the Society’s affairs. The year just passed has been one of the 
most eventful and important in the history of the Society, and it is to be« 
hoped will mark a new era in its progress. 

Under an agreement made with Government, the Council, on behalf of 
*the Society, accepted the sum of Rs. 1,50,000 in lieu of the rooms originally • 
assigned to the Society in the New Museum Building, and on completion 
of the negotiations, arrangements were made for the immediate removal of 
the Society’s Collections to the New Museum. The Society’s house is 
therefore now free from the Museum collections, and for the first* time for 
many years the whole space is available for tlie more immediate purposes of 
the Society. This will enable the Council to assign proper space to the 
Library, and to m^c for the comfort of Members other arrangements that 
have hitherto been inqiossible. The house has been put in a state of 
thorough repair, and many improvements have been effected, and the 
Council feel assured that the arrangement under which the Society remains 
‘independent and in possession of their own building will bo greatly to the 
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advantage of the Society, csiDCcially as they now possess one of the finest 
suites of rooms in Calcutta for their meetings, whilst the remaining space 
in the house is better adapted to the requirements of the Society, and the 
increasing stock of its i)ublfcations, than the rooms in the New Museum 
ever could lyive been. 

At tlie clos(^» of the year 1876, there were *847 O^fd inary Members on 
the rolls oF the Society, of whom 51* were in Europe. Of these Members, 
in Europe JS are non-subscribing Members, leaving a balance oF 299 acte 
paying Membcirs, of whom 119 are llcsideiit, 175 non-llesideiit and 5 
Mcmliors. 

During the year under review, there has been an accession of 31 n 
Meni])ors, against 2S in the previous year, while the Society was deprivd 
of 17 Ordinary Members by resignation, and 6 by death, making a loss o: 
23, and leaving a total number of Ordinary Members at the close of the 
year, 317 against 315 at the close of 3.875. ^ 

The following is a tabidar statement showing the fluctuations in the 
number of Members during the last ten years. 


Year. 


Paying. 


Absent. 

Total. 



Kesident. 

Non-Kcsi- 

dcrit. 

Non-pay. 

ing. 

• 

1867 

307 

154 

153 

109 

416 

1868 

294 

159 

135 

133 

427 

1869 

304 

162 

142 

138 

442 

1870 

266 • 

134 

l55 

148 

414 

1871 

286 

112 

174 

160 

446 

1872 

279 

105 

172+2 L.M. 

159 

438 

1873 

305 

110 

i8()+3 

53 

358 

1871 

312 

127 

181+3 

32 

346 

1873 

295 

113 

179+3 L.:\r. 

50 

345 

1876 

299 

119 

175+5 li.M. 

48 

347 


Dr. Werner Siemens, Berlin, and Colonel Henry Yul6, 11. E., C. B, 
wore in the past year elected Honorary Members. 

Of the Ordinary Members the Council have to regret .the decease of 
Mr. W. S. Atkinson, Dr. B. Brown, Captain J. Butler, Mr. W. L. Heeley, 
C. S., •The Bight Bevd. Dr. B. Milman, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and 
Mr. W. G. AVillson. Cai^iain Butler contributed several valuabhyj^ers to 
the Journal on the hill tribes of Eastern Asaiu and tlieir l^jflRges ; he 
died on the 7th January last from the effects of a spear- wound received 
while on political duty in the Naga Hills. Mr. W. S. Atkinson was an 
accomplished entomologist, and had been for several years a Secretary of the 
Society, and a Society’s Trustee of the Indian Museum. He died at Borne 
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on the 15th January. Mr. Heeley also had been for some time a Secretary 
of the Society and a Member of the Cojincil and Philological Committee. 

Of the Honorary Members — Prof. Jules Mohl, Memb. dcfl’Institut, 
Paris, and Prof. Christian Lassen, Bonn. A. short account of the life and 
labours of Prof. Lassen, who had been an Hongrary Member since 1831, 
was ^iven in the J'uner number of the Proceedings. Mr. Mohl, an oriental 
seholar of* the highest reputation, was elected an ifonorary Member in 
.843, and was especially known for his critical edition of Firdausi’s Shah- 
.dmah, to which he devoted the last forty years of his life. 

Of the corresponding members, Dr. M. llaug of Munich and M. F. H. 
Foucaux of Paris. 


Indian Museum. 

The Council continue to carry out the provisions of Act XXII of 
1870, Act XVII. of ISGO having hetn repealed, and to transfer all Natural 
History and Archaeological specimens received by them to the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum. During 1870 the following specimens presented to 
the Society were transferred to the Museumf 

1. Two pieces of Meteorite received from the Agra Archaeological 
Society, 

2. A collection of Archaeological remains from Maldah. 

3. A specimen of a Glass-s2)onge (Hjjaloncma Sichohlii), 

The vacancies among the Trustees on the part of the Socicsty, occasion- 
ed by the retirement of Dr. Oldham, Col. Hyde, Col. Gastrell, and Dr. S. 
B. Partridge, have been llllcd up by The Hon. Sir E. C. Bayley, K. C. S. I., 
Dr. T. It. Lewis, Cai)tain J . Waterhouse, and Mr. H. Blochmann. , 

According to the j^rovisions of the new Act, the number of Society’s 
Trustees has been increased from four to five. A new Trustee will shortly 
be nominated. 


Finance. 

The sum received from Government in lieu of the accommodation in 
the New has ensured the permanent financial prosperity of the* 

Society, by giving it a ceviaiu and assured income in addition to the 
subscriptions gf Members. Under the new rules a large portion of this 
sum, viz.) Its. 1,20,000* has been set aside as a Permanent Keservo Fund, 
which is to be iucreasdd j^early by the addition of the admission and com- 
pounding fees* of Members. This Permanent Eoserve Fund is not to be 
drawn upon except on very special occasions and with the full consent of 
the general body of Members. In course of time the income derived from 
this fund will enable the Society to take an active and prominesit part in 
encouraging Oriental Studies, uind stimulating the progress of research in 
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the Natural and Physical Sciences in this country : but before taking any 
definite steps in this direction, the Council consider it essential that this 
Permanent Reserve Fund shall be brought up to at least Rs. 1,50,000, so 
as to give the Society an inOomo of not less than Rs. 6,000 per annum, 
independently of subscr^tions. How far the Council will be able to do 
this at once will depend on the amount to be spent in repairs and fitting 
up the Society’s Rooms. * • " 

As regards the present financial condition of the Society, the Council^ 
haie the i>loMsure to repoi*t that the Assets of the Society at the close o. 
1876 consisted of : — 


Government Securities, 

Rs. 

1,53,000 

0 

0 

Balance in Bank of Bengal, 


3,719 

10 9 

Cash in hand, 


218 

6 

3 


Rs. 

1,5G,9G8 

1 

0 


of which Rs. 1,53,000 are actually invested in Government Securities, 
Rs. 5,000 of Government paper having been sold to meet the expenses of the 
repairs of the house. A farther sum of Rs. 19,000 has yet to be i)aid on 
account of repairs, furniture, &c., but the Council fully expect that when 
all expenses have been paid connected with the repairs and refitting of the 
Society’s rooms, there will remain the sum of Rs. 1,38,000 to the credit of 
the Society, 

The total subscriptions realized from Members amounted during the 
year under review to Rs. 9,009, which is less by Rs. 751 than the total 
subscriptions collected during the previous year. The outstandings of the 
Society up to the 31st December 1876, amount to the large sum of 
Rs. 6,270. The arrears d\ie to the Society at the end of 1875 were Rs. 6,561, 
upon which amount the slight reduction of Rs. 291 has been effected. The 
CcBincil would urge upon Members the importance of pimctual payment of 
their subscriptions. The expenditure on account of repairs, &c., during 
1877 udll be heavy ; and the early paying up of all arrears would render it 
to^ great extent unnecessary to touch the vested capital of the Society. 

Tlio follovfdng is a statement of the receipts and disbursements of the 
Society during the year ; 

Receipts. 

1875. 


Subscriptions, 


•Rs. 9,7d0 15 0 

Admission Fees, 


930 0 0 

Publications, 


... 1,729 10 0 

Library, 


411 14 0 

Secretary’s Office, 


24 16 6 

Vested Funds, 


449 0 0 

Building, 

••• 

... 4,800 0 0 



• V . 
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Coin Fund, 

Rb. 

0 

0 

0 

Sundries, 

... 

3,657 

0 

1 

• 

, Es. 

21,763' 

1 

6 

7 

1876. 





"Subscriptions, 

Eb. 

9,009 

1 

9 

Admission Fees, 


800 

0 

0 

Publications, 


1,535 

8 

0* 

Library, 


812 

9 

6 

Fines and Commissions, 


po 

8 

3 

Peccived from Government, 


1,50,000 

0 

0 

Interest on Vested Funds, 

• • 

13,675 

14 

8 

Pent from Government, 


1,920 

0 

0 

Postage and Miscellaneous, 


6,676 

3 

0 


Ps. 

1,82,989 

13 

2 

Balance in tbe Bank of Bengal, 

• • 

8,858 

2 

3 

Cash in hand, 

.. 

160 

9 

4 


Total, Ps. 

1,87,008 

8 

9 


DlSBmSEMENTS. 

1876. 


Publications, 

Ps. 

7,373 

2 

1 

Library, ... 


4,475 

6 

6 

Secretary’s Office, 


3,769 

9 

9 

Vested Funds, 


4,073 

9 

a. 

Building, ... 


1,008 

13 

7 

Coin Fund, 


376 

4 

0 

Sundries, ... 

... 

8,686 

3 

& 


Ps. 

24,763 

0 

3 

1876. 


GO 

00 



Publications, 

Ps. 

14 

6 

Library,^ ... • 


3,161 

7 

7 

EstabliiAiment and potty charges, .. 


6,937 

6 

0 

Government Securities purchased, ., 


1,44,800 

0 

0 

Premium aiid Commission, 


6,162 

0 

10 

Building Pepairs, 


9.247 

7 

6 
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Taxes, 

Coin Fund, 

Postag’e and Miscellaneous, 


Balance in the Bank of Bengal, 
Cash in hand, 


[Feb. 

Rs. 792 0 0. 

81 13 0 

3,961 0 4 

Rs. 1,83,040 7 9 

.... 3,749 10 9 

... ' 218 6. 3* 


Total, Rs. 1,87,008 8 9 


The following is the estimate for Income and Expenditure for 1877. 

Income. 


Subscrij^tion s. 

Rs. 

7,500 

0 

0 

Admission Fees, ... 


800 

0 

0 

Publications, 


1,500 

0 

0 

Library, 


300 

0 

0 

Interest on Vested Funds, 


8,000 

0 

0 

Postage, «fcc., refunded, 


4,000 

0 

0 


Rs. 

22,100 

0 

0 

Expenbituee. 

Publications, 

Rs. 

8,400 

0 

0 

Establishment, 

. . . 

6,000 

0 

0 

Building Repairs,. 


0,000 

0 

0 

Coin Fund, 


500 

0 

0 

Library, 


2,000 

0 

0 

Postages, &c.. 


4,000 

0 

0 

Ta^cs, 


800 

0 

0 

Balance, 


400 

0 

p 


Rs. 

22,100 

0 

0 


The Iiondon Agency. * 

■ The last statement of accounts received from Messrs. Triibncr and Co. 
the Society’s London Agents, dates from the 1st July^ l875tto tlic 30th 
June, 1876. A balance of £15-14-6 was found to be due to Messrs. 
Trubner, which was remitted on the 8th December, 1876. 

Within the above-mentioned period tho sale of the Society’s Journal 
and Froecodings, as shown in the accounts submitted, realized Rs. G79-8, 
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a^d the publications of the Bib. Indica, Es. 860-15, making a total of. 
Es. 1,540-7, which sum amounting, at an exchange of Is. 8d. to the rupee ^ 
to £128-7-42-, was placed to tKe credit of the Society. ^ 

During fhc same time the Society forwarded to Messrs. Triibner by 
different invoices, for sale, 218 copies of both parts of the Journal and 168 
copies of the Procec^dings, valued at £49-1 ; and of the Bib. Indica publica- 
tions 4^9 copies >vt)rth £82. • 

The Invoices received from Messrs. Triibner, comprising the publica- 
tions of scientific Societies jjrcsented to, and subscribed for, by the Society, 
books to order, and books on inspection amounted to £149-12-7. From 
this sum £12-4-() has to be deducted, as it represents the value of books 
sent out on inspection, which were declined by tlie Library Committee and 
returned to Messrs. Triibner. The next statement of accounts will be 
received from the Agents about August, and will show the business transac- 
ted up to the end of June of 1877. 

Library. 

During the year the additions to the Library comprised 1048 Vols. 
and parts of vols, of which 360 were obtained by purchase and 688 by 
presentation from the Government, from authors, and by exchange. 

The Council regret that in consequence of the disorder caused by the 
removal of the Library for tlio repairs, it has not been possible to make 
any progr(;ss with the compilation of the now Catalogue. The Council 
however bear the subject closely in mind, and steps will be taken for 
immediately proceeding with this important work, as soon as circumstances 
will permit. 

Arrangements will be made with the Society’s London Agents and with 
local booksellers for the early su2)ply of the latest standard works relating 
specially to India and the East, as well as for those of general scientific 
interest. • 

A furnished reading room has been provided for the use of members. 

The Photographic Collection of the Society has only received two 
donations this year, consisting of a collection of photographs found timong 
the effects of the late Dr. Stoliezka, and a set of photographs of the 
paintings at the. Adjuuta Caves in the Bombay Presidency, presented* by 
the Government of India. 

Five years ago the Council appointed a Pandit to prepare an ana- 


♦Names. * No. of MSS. lytical catalogue of the Sanskrit 

Grammar, ,* * 85 MSS. in the Society’s Library, and 

considerable progress has been made 

Tantra^ 108 in the work. Upwards of eleven 

Puranas, 115 hundred codices have been analyzed 

Smriti, 185 3,nd described in Sanskrit, as per 

Jyotisha, 120 memo on the margin.**^ A descrip- 
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■ Ohhanclus, 6 tive account in English o£ all tho 

* * * ' ! \\\\ 10 MSS. on grammar has also been prin- 

Patangala, 6 ted under the superintendence of Dr. 

Nyi™a^^.,' I 54 Rajendralala Mitra, and a fascicu- 

Pdmayana, 15 lus of about 180 pages will be pub- 

Kdvyas, 125 Hshed in a short time. The other 


Miscellaneous of recont Collections, 80 portions await translation into Eng- 

MSS. 1110 lish before they can be sent to press. 
During the past year the Pandit prepared notices of 173 MSS. 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra has lately undertaken to prepare a cata- 
logue raisonne * of tho collection of Buddhist MSS. from Nepal which 
Mr. B. H. Hodgson presented to the Society some years ago. Tho 
task is a difficult and extremely troublesome one, as it involves tho 
necessity of reading a large mass of MSS., some of which are in tho Gatha 
dialect or corrupt Sanskrit, and written, for tho most part, in the little-known 
Newari character ; but it is expected that with the aid of two Pandits 
who are now working under liim. Dr. Mitra, will be able, in course of tho 
current year, to bring to light the contents of this rare and valuable collec- 
tion. 

Maulawi ’Abdul-Hai Katib, under the superintendence of Mr. Bloch- 
mann, has begun to check the Arabic, Persian, and Urdd MSS., and prepare 
a new com23lc*te catalogue, which is urgently wanted. 

Revised Rules. 

During tho year a revised edition of the Rules has been issued 
comprising several important additions, the principal of which arc : tho 
giving to the Council the jiower of electing Members during the Recess ; 
the reduction of the Resident subscrijitions from Rs. 12 to Rs. 9 i)er 
quarter, and the introduction of rules for the composition of subscriptions 
both 5y non-resident and resident Members. A rule for compounding 
subscriptions ^ad long been required, but could not be introduced until tho 
financial condition of tho Society fully waiTanted it. The rules regarding 
the retention of Membership during absence from India and on leaving 
India permanently have also been remodelled, and the home subscription 
has been increased from Rs. 12 to Rs. 16 as it was found thsCt the 
former rate was quite insufficient to meet the expenses incurred by the 
Society in supplying the Journal to absent Membejs with the cost of 
carriage to Europe. New rules have also been added rega 2 *ding the disj)osal 
and custody of the Society’s Funds. The Council have to acknowledge the 
assistance rendered in this matter by the Sub- Committee, comprising Messrs. 
W. T. Blanford, R. Taylor, J. O’Kinealy and the Secretaries. 

Publications. 

During 1876 the Society has issued 10 Numbers of the Proceedings, 
which together with the Meteorological Observations amount to 333 pages 
of letter press, illv^ated by 3 plates. 
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Of the Journal, Pt. I, throe Nos. have been issued containing 403 pages 
of letter-press with 7 plates. Of Journal Pt. II, 3 Nos. have been pub- 
lished consisting of 190 pages of *letter-press illustrated by 14 plates. 

The stock * of the Society’s publicatians, as also that of the Bibli- 
otheca Indica, have been aiTanged on the ground-floor of the building. 


Coin Cabinet. 


The Coin Cabinet of the Society has, during 1876, acquired by present- 
.tions 4 gold, 3 silver, and 11 copper coins, and 6 silver coins by purchase, 
^f the gold coins the Society are indebted to Mr. Bourne for two, and to 
^ Dr. J. Scully for two. Of the silver and copper coins, Dr. Scully presented 
3 silver and 9 coiqjcr, and Dr. Oldham 2 copper. 


Repairs and Alterations. 

As already reported to the Society, the Society’s Rooms have been 
thoroughly repaired and several alterations and improvements effected. 

The old Portico has been rcjdaccd by a new and more convenient one. 
The entrance into the house has been improved by the addition of a new 
door. A retiring room and a lavatory, have been fitted u|) on the ground 
floor. In lieu of the old wooden railing to*tho staircase, a new iron 
railing has been put u]), and the staircase hall has been much improved 
by the enlargement of tlic skylight. The Meeting Jtooin and other rooms 
round it have been coloured and ornamented, and the whole suite of 
public rooms, staircase, and ap[)roachcs, have been lighted with gas. 

In the Compound a new range oF servants’ houses has been built, and 
a handsome railing will be put uj^ immediately along the Park Street front 
of the premises. That these alterations are a great improvement upon the 
old state of things there can be no doubt, and the Council have every 
reason to believe that that they are regarded with satisfaction by tie 
Members of the Society, who have seen them. • 

The amount spent up to 31st December, 1870 on account of^ repairs 
has been Rs.« 9,200-0-0, • 


Pictures. 

The collection of pictures in the possession of the Society has long 
been in a very bad state, and though a few of the worst were done up in 
1874, the majority required a thorough cleaning. The whole collection 
has accordingly .been placed in the hands of Mr. G. G. Palmer of the. 
Surveyor Gcncfel’s Oflice to be cleaned and restored. Mr. Palmer has 
executed his task in a most satisfactory manner and has wonderfully 
improved the appearance of some of the pictures. The opportunity has 
also been taken of having all the frames repaired and re-gilt. 
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The expenditure on this account has been- 
For the pictures, 
frames, 


Ks. 1,000 0 0 
... 1,561 5 6 

e 

Es. 2,561 5 6 


Eegistration of the Society. 

As it was considered desirable that the Society should have a definite^ 
legal status, it has been duly registered under the Literary Society’^ 
Act (XXI of 1860), and a rule has been introduced giving the Counci 
l^ower to tak(3 proceedings under the Act for the recovery of debts due to 
the Society, though it is hoped that the necessity will never arise for any 
such extreme measures. 


Secretary’s Office. 

Throughout the year 1876, the duties of Philological and Natural ftis- 
tory Secretary, and the editing the respective Parts of the .Tourualhave been 
discharged by Messrs. Blochinann and Wood-Mason. Tlie General Secre- 
taryship has been retained by Capt. Waterhouse. In June Col. Gasti’cll 
having resigned the Trcasure?shi2), consequent on his retirement from India, 
Mr. 11. B. Medlicott, Suixnintendeiit, Geological Survey, took charge and, 
with the exception of tlie months of August, September, and October, during 
which time Cajjt. Waterhouse acted, has continued to 2 >crforin the duties 
of that office. 

The Council liave reason to be .satisfied with the zeal and energy shown 
by Mr. Leonard the Assistant Secretary duiing the year, and lie iiromiscs, 
with more experience, to be a valuable servant of the Society. Babu Money 
Lai By sack, who had served the Society for upwards of 24 years as Assistant 
librarian, died in February last, and the Society have lost in him a faith- 
ful servant. Babu Judo Bindo Bysack, his son, has been engaged as Store- 
kcejier {Bid promises fairly. Babu Buddinath Bysack, the Cashier of the - 
Sbeiety, having resigned in consequence of old age and increjfteing iniirmi- 
ties, his son Kedernath Bysack has been appointed in his jilace, and with 
occasional assistance from his father is carrying on the duties of his office. 


BilSliotheca Indica. j 

Samkrit Series. 

The editors of the Sanskrit Series continue their* labours with unabated 
zeal, and considerable progress has been made in bringing tBo larger works 
of the Series towards completion, ^^together nineteen fasciculi have been 
published, comprising portions of seven difEerent works. 

The Sanhiids of the Sama Veda owe their distinctive character to a 
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large mass of accents, prosodial marks, and musical notes, and the necessity 
of supplying those marks and notes above and below the lines of the text, 
as usual in old MSS., has entailed enormous labour, and greatly dwelled the 
bulk of the work. The third volume, completed during the year, lias 
brought up the work to the third book of the second part, and two volumes 
jnore, or about fifteen? fasciculi, will bring the work to a completion. The 
MS^. used all belong to the North Indian recension,* with prosodial marks 
differing in some respects from what are current in Southern India, but the 
principal peculiarity being the use of figures instead of letters to indicate 
t the notes of the gamut it is not of much importance. 

The fourth volume of the Chaturvarga Chintamani is devoted to 
optional fasts and penances, which disclose an interesting picture of the 
state of Hindu society at tlic time when it was compiled, and for some 
time previously. The w^ork, besides, is replete with quotations from ancient 
authors, which are of great value, in connexion with the history of the 
canonical literature of the country. Seven fasciculi of the work have been 
printed, and six more will comifietc the volume. 

Dr. Itajendralala Mitni has brought to conclusion his edition of the 
Aitnreya ArnnyaJea of the Rig Veda wdth the commentary of Sayana Achd- 
rya. The work was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Max Muller, 
and it has been com2)leted with the aid of six MSS., one of which was 
obtained from Dr. Diirnell of Mangalore, another from Dr. Diihlcr of 
Guzerat, and four from Benares. Tlic texts from Madras and Bombay, it 
appears, do not differ at all from the North Indian recension. The editor 
has supplied an abstract, in English, of the contents of the work, and a full 
account of tlic materials which ho had at command in carrying the work 
through the press. 

Of Vachasjiati Mis'ra’s Gloss on S^ankara’s Commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras, two fasciculi have been published during the year under report. *It 
is expected the work will be completed in course of the current year.* 

Owing to the want of reliable materials the progress of the Society’s 
edition of fho Commentary on the Nitisdra of Kamandaki had been tor 
some time very much impeded. The Avant, however, has lately been sup- 
plied. During a recent tour in the North Western Provinces in search of* 
Sanskrit MSS., Dr. Rajendralala Mitra procured a complete and very cor- 
rect MS. of thao work, and with its aid, the editor, Panejit Jagamohana 
Tarkalankara, will, it is expected, be able to complete the edition in course 
of the current .year. * Only one fasciculus of the work was printed du^;ing 
the past year. * 

Pandit Chandrakanta Tarkalankara continues his labours on the 
Orihya Sutras of Gobhila. The commentary on it has been compiled by 
the Papdit with the aid of two defective MSS. and the glosses on tho 
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Snana, the Sandhya and the Parisishta Sutras of which he possesses some 
excellent MSS. The work will prove of great value in explaining the 
domestic riles of the followers of the Sdma Veda. 

The Society’s edition of the^Sahhita of the Black Yajur Veda, which was 
originally undertaken by the late Dr. Roer, and subsequently taken in hand by 
Dr. Cowell, is now being carried through the press by Professor MahcsachaU; 
dra Nydyaratna of 'tlie Calcutta Sanskrit College. The work is of 'large 
extent, and it will take three or four years yet before it can be completed. 
Only one fasciculus was j^rinted during the past year. 

Arahia and "Persian Series, 

In the Arabic and Persian Scries, eight fasciculi were issued during the 

year. 

Of the I^dhali^ or * Biographical Dictionary of Persons that knew 
Muhammad’, by Ibn Hajar, Maulawi, ’Abdul Hai, Head- Professor of the 
Calcutta Madrasah, has issued Fasc. XIV and XV of Vol. II. A compfete 
MS. of l^^abah was kindly lent to the Society by Nawab Sayyid Siddiq Hasan 
Khan of Bhopal, and another MS. of the missing Vols. II and TIT was 
obtained from Maulawi Ivabiriiddin. Maulawi ’Abdul-Hai, in October last, 
went on a ])ilgrimage to Mecca, where he expects to examine the MS. of 
the Igdhah preserved therc. 

Major Jtaverty has issued two fasciculi. Nos. VII and VIII, of his 
annotated English Translation of the Tabaqat-i-Na^iri. 

Mr. Blochmann has issued two 4to. fasciculi. Nos. XVIII and XIX, 
of the Persian text of the Ain-i-Akbari. Not quite two fasciculi more will 
comxdetc the work. 

Maulawi ’Abd-urrahiin of the Calcutta Madrasah has issued two 4to. 
fasciculi of Abul-Fazl’s Akbarnainah, Vol. II. 

The following is a detailed list of the publications during 187G — 

« 

Sanskrit. 

* CnATTTEVAEGA Chintamani, by Ilemadri, edited by Pandit Bharata- 
chandra S^iromani. Nos. 331, 341, 314, 354, Vol. II, Fasc. Ill to VI. 

* Saha Veda SAifHiTA, with the commentary of Sayana Achdrya, edited 
by Pandit Satyarvata Sama^rami, No. 334, Vol. II, Fasc. VI. Nos. 339 
340, 342, 347, 348, 351, 355, Vol. HI, Fasc. I to VII. • 

Aitabeya Abanyaka of the Kia Veda 'vHth the commentary of 
Sayana Achdrya, edited by Rdjendraldla Mitra. Nos: 335, ,337, 345, Faso. 
Ill to r. 

Bn^MATf, .a gloss on S’ahkara Achdrya’s commentary on the Bbahma 
St^TBAS, by Vaschaspati MiiSra, edited by Pa^dii^ Bala S'dstri. Nos. 330, 
343, Vol. I Fasc. II and III. 
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NItisAba, or the Elements of Polity, by KAmandaki with a com- 
mentary, edited by Jaganmohana Tarkalankdra. No. 338, Pasc,. IV. 

GoBiiiLfTA Qbihya SiJtba, with a commentary by the editor, edited 
by ChandrakAnta TarkalankAra. No. 346, Fasc. VI. 

SanhitA op the Black Yajub Veda, edited by Dr. E. Boer, F. B. 
Cowell, M. A., and JSdiahei^achandra NyAyaratna. No. 236, 0. S. Fasc. 
XXI-X. . • • 

Arabic and Persian, 

TABAQXT-i-NXsinf of MinhAj-i-SirAj, translated into Enghsh by 
Major H. G. Eejerty. Nos. 331 and 333, Vol. I, Fasc. VII and VTIL 
AiN-i-AKBAEf, by Abnl-Fazl-i-Mubarak-i-’AllAmi, edited by H. Bloch- 
mann, M. A., Nos. 349, 350, Vol. II, Ease. XVIII, XIX. 

Tiib AkbabnAkaii, by Abul-Fazl-i-MubArak-i-*AllAmi, edited by Mau- 
lawi ’Abd-urrahim. Nos. 362, 353, Vol. II, Fasc. I. 

, T^Abah, or Bioobaphical Bictioxabt op peesons who knew Mh- 
HAMMAD, by Ibn Hajar, edited bv Maulawi ’Abd-nl-Hai. Old Series, Nos. 
234, 235, Vol. II, Fasc. XIV, XV. 


List of Societies and Institutions with which Exchanges of Publications 
have been made during 1876. 

Agra : — Agra Asiatic Society. 

Batavia : — Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 

Belgium : — Geological Society of Belgium. 

Birmingham : — Institution of Mecluinical Engineers. 

Bombay : — Branch Iloyal Asiatic Society. 

„ : — Editor, Indian Antiquary. 

Boston ; — ^Natural History Society. 

Bordeaux : — Bordeaux Academy. 

Buenos A 3 rres : — Public Museum. 

Brussels : — Eoyal Academy of Sciences. 

Cherbourg^: — ^National Society of Natural Science. 

Calcutta : — Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 

: — Geological Survey of India. 

Christiania : — ^University. 

Copenhagen : — Eoyal Society of Northern Antiquaries. 

Cambridge ; — University. 

California : — California Academy of Arts and Sciences, 

Dacca : — ^Editftr, Bengal Times. 

Dehra Dun : — Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

Dublin : — EoyaJ Irish Academy. 

- : — Natural History Society. 

Edinburgh : — Eoyal Society. 
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Frankfort Natural History Society. 

Geneva : — Physical and Natural History Society. 

Genoa : — ^Museum of Natural History. 

Konigsberg : — Physical and Economical Institution. 

Lahore : — ^Agricultural Society of the Punjab. 

Leipzig : — German Oriental Society. 

Liege : — Royal Sociefy of Sciences. 

Leyden : — Royal Herbarium. 

Liverpool : — Literary and Philosophical Society. 

London : — Royal Society. 

: — British Museum. 

: — ^Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

; — Royal Institution. 

: — London Institution of Ci\dl Engineers. 

; — Royal Geographical Society. 

: — Museum of Practical Geology. 

: — Zoological Society. 

: — Statistical Society. 

: — Geological Society. 

: — Linncan Society. 

; — Anthropological Institute. 

: — Royal Astronomical Society. 

: — Editor, Athenajum. 

: — ^Editor, Geographical Magazine. 

: — Editor, Nature. 

Lyon : — Agricultural Society. 

Moscow : — Society of Naturalists. 

Madras : — Government Central Museum. 

— • — : — Literary Society. 

Manchester : — Literary and Philosophical Society. 

IMunich : — Royal Academy. 

Netherlands : — Royal Society. 

New Haven : — Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Oxford : — Bodleian Library. 

Paris : — Imperial Library. 

: — ^Antl»ropological Society. 

: — ^Asiatic Society. 

: — Geographical Society. 

— — : — ^Ethnological Society. 

Pisa ; — Tuscan Society of Natural Sciendfes. 

Stettin : — ^Entomological Society. 

Stuttgardt : — ^Natural History Society of Wurtemberg. 
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Petersburg : — Imperial Library. 

^ — : — Imperial Academy of Sciences, 

Stockholm : — ^Eoyal Academy oPScienfces. 

Trieste : — ^Academy. 

United States, America ; — Cfeological Survey of the Territories. 
Vienna ; — Imperial Geological Institute. 

* •— : — ^Anthropological Society. 

: — Zoological Society. 

; — Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

Washington : — Smithsonian Institution. 

■ : — Commissioners of the Department of Agriculture. 


Absteact of Peoceedings of the Cot/nctl dueino 1876. 

January Special Meeting, 

A letter Avas read from thc^ Hon. E. C. Baylcy, C. S. I., regarding 
certain proposals of Government for the grant to the Society of Ks. 1,50,000 
ill lieu of the rooms assigned to the Society in the New Museum Duilding 
under the Museum Act, and for the repeal of the Act in question, except in 
so far as it provides for the representation of the Society on the Hoard of 
Trustees, the separate notation of the Society’s collections and the ultimate 
reversion of the Society’s collections to the Society in the case of the deter- 
mining of the Trust. 

The Council agreed that Mr. Haylcy be requested to communicate 
with the Viceroy and express the general williii^ness of the Council to 
accept the proposals of the Government, subject to further knowledge of 
the proposed changes when definitely settled. 

January 27th, Ordimry Meeting, 

The Secretary Sported that* the Sub- Committee appointed by the 
Finance Committee to ascertain approximately the cost of establishnSent 
and of premises, that Avould be required for carrying out the object of the 
O. P. Fund in an efficient manner, recommend that the present charges 
for establishment should be continued, as the Secretaries were of opinion 
that the work could not be efficiently carried on otherwise. 

Thej’ecommendation Avas approved. 

Colonel Gastrcll suggested the discontinuance of the publication of 
the Meteorological Observations of the Surveyor General’s Offi(5^ in the Pro- 
ceedings as Mr. Blanford would publish them in his Meteorological lleports. 

The dcci^on of *the question was postponed pending the publication of 
the returns by Mr. Blanford. » 

Rehruary 7th, Special Meeting, 

At this Meeting the draft of the New Museum Act was taken into 
consideration and was approved by the Council on behalf of the Society so 
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far as the interests of the Society were concerned. The * Council also^ 
expressed their willingness to accept the sum proposed to be paid in lieuiK>f 
the accomipodation in the New Museum Building provided for the Society 
under the old Act. r 

February *2Aih, Ordinary Meeting, 

In reply to a letter from Messrs. Trubner and Cd. regarding the selling 
price of the Society’s Journal and Proceedings in England it was ordered 
that the cost in England of the Journal and Proceedings should be at 3tf. 
and O^A•♦espectivcly, with the addition of the average cost of postage to 
England, viz. : — for the Journal, 4J. for the Proceedings. 

On the report o£ the Natural History Secretary on the extra Number 
4, Part II of the Journal containing the late, Mr. Blyth’s Catalogues of 
Burmese Fauna, the Couiicil passed a special vote of thanks to Mr. Grote, 
Lord Walden, Dr. J. Anderson and Dr. G. E. Dobson, for their labours in 
connection with this work. 

March 2Srd. Special Meeting. 

On this occasion the whole of the Members of the Council present in 
Calcutta attended to consider the Draft Deed of Belease to be signed by 
the Council on the receipt of the sum of lls. 1,50,000 from the Government 
of India in lieu of the accommodation in the New Museum. 

The Draft Deed was aijprovcd with certain excciitions which were 
afterwards altered by the Government Solicitor. 

March ZOth. Ordinary Meeting. 

On this occasion also the Meeting was attended by all the Members of 
Council present in Calcutta, and the Deed of llcleaso was finally approved 
and duly executed by the Council on behalf of the ^ciety. 

^ The Secretary reported that Ks. *1,50,000 had been received from 
Government and suggested that the whole sum should be invested at once, 
such sums as might be required for repairs could be sold out .afterwards. 

^ It was ordered that the Manager of the Bank of Bengal should bo 
asked to purchase Government securities for the whole sum to the best 
{^vantage. 

A letter was read from the Government of Bengal forwarding a letter, 
No. 405, dated 16th March, 1876, from the Government^of India, Home 
Department,*requesting that the Catalogues of Sanskrit MSS. discovered in 
Bengal might be submitted annually instead of quarterly. 

.Bead the Minutes of the Council on a letter from the Secretary to the 
Zoological Garden Committee, asking for pecuniary assistance from the 
Society and suggesting that the President of the Society should be a Mem- 
ber of the General Council of the Gardens, or that the Society should have 
the right to nominate such a member. 
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' It was ordered that the question be referred to the Finance Committee 
with a recommendation that Bs. 1,000 should be given to the Gardens, 
should the funds admit, irrespective of all questions of privilegps to be 
accorded to the Society. . 

A proposal of the Secretary to employ extra clerks for indexing the 
records of the Society was sanctioned. 

* The recommendation of the Finance Committee dihat the pay of the 
Duftry Baber Ali should be increased to Es. 12 per mensem was agreed to. 

A^ril 27th. Ordinary Meeting. 

An exchange of the Society’s publications with those of the United 
States Geological Survey was sanctioned. 

Also with the Civic Museum of Natural History of Genoa. 

On an application from the Assistant Secretary for payment from the 
Conservation of Sanskrit MSS. Fund for work done on account of the Fund, 
it was ordered that the Government should be applied to for sanction to the 
payment of Rs. 150 yearly to the Assistant Secretary on the above account. 

A Sub-Committee was appointed to take the necessary steps for obtain- 
ing a Memorial of Dr. T. Oldham, late President of the Society. 

Mr. F. Beaufort, C. S., having expressed his wish to withdraw from the 
Society on leaving India after 37 years’ Membership, the Council agreed 
as a special case, in consideration of the unusually long time Mr. Beaufort 
had been a Member of the Society, to continue to send him the publications 
of the Society free of charge. 

The recommendation of the Finance Committee that the consideration 
of the question of giving a donation of Es. 1,000 to the Zoological Garden 
be deferred till it is known what the repairs of the Society^ premises will 
cost, was approved, and the Secretary requested to inform the Honorary 
Secretary of the Zoological Garden Committee that the Couneil are unable 
to give a donation at present as great expense will have to be ineurred fo? 
the repairs of the Society’s premises. • 

Messrs. E. Taylor and J. O’Kinealy were appointed Members of the 
Sub-Committbe on the Compounding Fee question in place of Messrs! 
Geoghegan and Schwendler who had left Calcutta. 

On thg recommendation of Mr. Blochmann it was ordered that the * 
publications of the Society should be supplied to M. Schefer who had been 
appointed to fill the Chair of Oriental Literature in the University of Paris 
held by the late M. Jules Mohl, an Honorary Member of the Society. 

June 2nd. Ordmary Meeting. 

The offer of Mr. W. Maegregor to present the Society with 100 copies 
of his pamphlet on the Prevention of Aceidents from Lightning was 
accepted with thanks. 
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Several changes in the rules being suggested, the question of a revitod 
set of rules was referred to a Sub-Committee composed of 

Mr. W. T. Blanford. ' * Mr. H. Blochmann. 

Mr. J. O’Kinealy. ^ Mr. J. Wood-Mason. 

Mr. R. Taylor. Capt. J. Waterhouse. 

Mr. Blochmann’s request to bo allowed to send^ Arabic MS. No. 444 to 
Dr. Qoejo of Loydon for use in the preparation of the new edition of .Tabari 
was sanctioned on the condition that it should bo returned within six 
months after date of receipt. 

* e exchange of the Society’s publications with those of the Frankfort^ 
Natural History Society was sanctioned. 

V 

' 80^A June, Ordinary Meeting, 

Read a letter, No. dated , from the Sceretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, requesting that the annual Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS., ordered in the Home Department Circular dated 10th March 
last, should in future be prepared for the calendar and not for the oiHcial 
year. 

On the recommendation of the Finance Committee, the salary of 
Pandit Prem Chand Chaudari was increased from Rs. 30 to 40 per 
mensem, and that of Sibu, sweeper from Rs. 5-8 to 7 per mensem. 

Mr. Blochmann’s request to publish an extra number of the .Tournal 
Part I. containing extracts from the Survey and other Government reports 
was sanctioned. 

July 4dh, Special Meeting, 

The Council met to consider the Report of the Sub-Committee on the 
repairs required to the Society’s House. 

The report of the Committee was adopted with a few alterations, and 
it was agreed that the work should be entrusted to Messrs. Mackintosh 
Buri and Co. and put in hand at once. 

The question of new godowns, shops and railing was deferred. 

• • 

July Ordinary Meeting, 

A letter from Mr. R. S. Brough suggesting the omission of the word 
‘ Troy’ after ‘ grains’ in the Meteorological Reports, published with the 
Society’s JProceedings, was referred to the Surveyor General. 

Read a letter. No. dated , from tho Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, sanctioning, in reply fo Society’s 
letter No. 274, dated 5th May, ISffe, tho transfer from tlie purchase to the 
establishment grant for the conservation of Sanskrit MSS. Fund of Rs. 150 
to be paid yearly to the Assistant Secretary of the Society. 
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" Bead the minutes of the Council on the new estimates and plans 
furnished by Messrs. Mackintosh, Burn and Co. for the repairs and altera- 
tions of the Society’s premises. • * ^ 

It was agreed that the whole of thg interior alterations and new 
portico be sanctioned and that the question of the new railing, entrance 
gate, durwan’s lodge, godowns and shops be referred to the Society at 
Itige.. • / 

July 2dth, AdjoumeJ Meeting, 

The Finance Committee’s recommendation that^Babu Buidinath 
Bysack, Cashier, should be permitted to resign and that his son Kedarnath 
Bysack should be appointed in his place, the new arrangement ‘beingj^ tried 
for six months before being made pennaneiit, was sanctioned. 

The suggestion of the Secretary that an exchange of publications 
with the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburgh should be 
sought, was agreed to. 

The Natural History Secretary reported the following resolution of a 
Meeting of the Natural History Committee held on the 27th July : 

That the Council of the Asiatic Society bo asked to address the 
Government on tlie subject of Deep Sea Dredging Operations, to point out 
that as the Dredging Committee, referred to in the letter from the Govern- 
ment of India, No. 225 dated 26th March, 1872, has not been appointed, 
the Council would recall to the memory of the Government the previous 
correspondence, urge that the vessel now being built for the Marine Surveys 
may be properly equipped and fitted for Deep Sea Dredging, and that advan- 
tage be taken of the return into store of the ‘ Challenger’ equipment to 
apply for a portion of the sounding lines and apparatus and dredging gear. 

The Natural History Secretary was ordered to draw up a letter for 
submission to Government. 

September 1st.’ Ordinary Meeting. 

« 

Bead a letter from the Surveyor General stating that in future the 
word * Troy’ would be omitted after ‘ Grains’ in the tables of Meteorologies 
Observations issued from his office. 

Estimates were presented from Mr. G. G. Palmer for cleaning and * 
restoring the pictures belonging to the Society, and from Mr. Garrick and 
Babu Nobin Chunder Dutt for regilding and repairing the frame#. Captain 
Waterhouse and Dr. Waller were asked to make the best arrangement pos- 
sible for the doyfg up of the pictures ajid frames. 

A proposal of the Secretary that Dr. Oldham should receive the publi- 
cations of the Society gratis in consideration of his services to the Society, 
was agreed to. 
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November Zrd, Ordinary Meeting, 

An offer of Professor E. Cowell of Cambridge to publish a translation 
of the Sutras of Sandilya in the Eibliotheca Indica Scries was accepted with 
thanks. « 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson having called the attention of the Council to the 
neglected state of the MSS. collected by him in Nepaul^ during 1824 aqd 
1827, and suggesteJ’that a catalogue msowwe should ftc made of .them, Dr. 
Bajcndralala Mitra proposed the immediate employment of a pundit on 
Es. 80 per mensem for the compilation of such a catalogue. 

It was ordered that a grant of Es. 300 should be made to Dr. Mitra for 
the c^aloguing of these MSS., leaving all arrangements to him. 

Head a letter from the Secretary to the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
forwarding a copy of an jorder of the Trustees to the effect that they agree 
to accept as correct the lists of the collections made over to them by the 
Asiatic Society as contained in the catalogues made in 1866 by Dr. Stoliezka 
and Mr. Ball. 

It was ordered that the Trustees be informed that the Society agrees 
to accept the lists as proposed, and that they be asked to return the So- 
ciety’s copy of the lists duly signed by the Trustees. 

November ^Qth, Ordinary Meeting, 

Dr. Eajendralala Mitra’s proposal that Professor Bala Sastri should 
receive the Notices of Sanskrit MSS. in place of the late Pandit Eajaram, 
was sanctioned. 

The Secretary was authorised to purchase furnihire for the reading 
room and to proceed with the immediate erection of the new range of 
godowns. 

December 8tb. Special Meeting, 

^is meeting was held to consider Major Godwin-Austen’s proposal 
that.the Society should give a grant-in-aid to a Zoological Exploration of 
Tenasserim by Mr. Ossian Limborg — the results of the exploration being 
published in the Society’s Journal. 

The Council ordered that a sum of Ks. 500, including the unexpended 
balance of the Ks. 300 granted to the Earth Current Committee, should be 
placed at the disposal of the promoters of the Tcnasserinc^ Zoological Explo- 
ration. 

On the motion of the Chaieman the Eeport w&s unanimously adopted. 

Colonel Tbuilliee said — He hoped he might congratulate the Society 
on the state of its affairs as represented in the report the meeting had just 
heard read. It was highly satisfactory to find that the finances were in 
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such a flourishing condition, and that the arrangements with the Govern- 
ment in regard to the Imperial Museum had been brought to the conclusion 
represented, by which the Society now enjoyed the comfort and advantage 
of the greatly improved and renovated building they were at present occupy- 
ing with a certain fixed income accruing from the funded property. 

For this state of things the Society was doubtless indebted to the care- 
^1 apd watchful*ma]|^agement of the Council and its ^office-bearers, which 
had been Very conspicuous during the year under review. 

To the Joint Secretaries, he considered they were specially indebted 
for the able and indefatigable manner in which the business of the Society 
had been carried out, as well as for the regularity of the appearance of the 
Journal and Proceedings. In the Philological Department, the report just 
read spoke volumes of the valuable labours of Mr. Blochmann. The Natural 
History section had been well cared for by Mr. Wood-Mason, whilst in the 
general department the energy and good management of Captain Water- 
house, especially in all the arrangements connected with the repairs and 
alterations of the premises entitled him to their special thanks. The good 
services of Captain Waterhouse to the Society were very marked. He 
therefore proposed that the cordial thanks of the Meeting be passed to the 
Secretaries and Treasurer for their continued useful and valuable services to 
the Society, which he had great satisfaction in bringing to their notice. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Scrutineers reported the election of Officers and Members of Coun- 
cil for 1877 as follows : 

The Hon. Sir E. C. Bayley, K. C. S. I. 

Dr. liajendralala Mitra, Kai Bahadur. 

Col. 11. L. Thuillier, R. A., C. S. I. 

W. T. Blanford, Esq. 

Capt. J. Waterhouse. 

H. Blochmann, Esq., M. A. 

J. Wood- Mason, Esq. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

The Hon. Sir E. C. Baylcy, K. C. S. I. 

Dr. Bajcndralala Mitra, llai BahMur. 

Col. H. L. Thuillier, E. A., C. S. I. 

W. T. Blanford, Esq. 

H. Blochmann, EseJ., M. A. 

Capt. J. Waterhouse. 

J. Woorf-Mason, Esq. 

Dr. T. R. Lewis. 

J. O’Kinealy, Esq., C. S. 


President, 

•Presidents. 


I Vice-1 


{ Secretaries and Trea- 
surer. 


Members of Council. 
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Babu Pranndtb Pandit, M. A/ 

Dr. W. K. Waller. 

Dr. D. B. Smith. 

H. B.*Medlicott, Esq. 

T. S. Isaac, Esq. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

The following gentlemen were elected to audit the Annual -Accounts 
for 1876. 

R. Tajlor, Esq., C. S.* and Major H. H. God win- Austen. 


The fhccting was then resolved into the Ordinary Monthly General 
Meeting. 

Col. H. L. Thuilliee, C. S. I., Viqe-Presidcnt, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were annoimced — 

1. From Dr. W. K. Waller, a copy of Studies in Ancient His- 
tory,” comprising a reprint of “Primitive Marriage,” by J. F. Mc.- 
Lennan, LL. D. 

2. From the Author, a copy of ‘ La languc ct la litterature Ilindou- 
stanie en 1876’, by M. Garcin du Tassy. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last Meet- 
ing, were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members — 

- Mr. William Crookc, C. S. ; Ca 2 )tain G. F. L. Marshall, P. H. D. 

The following are candidates for ballot at the next Meeting — 

Mr. Bazett Wetenhall Colvin, C. S., proposed by the Hon. Sir 
E. C. Bayley, K. C. S. I., seconded by Col. H. L. Thuillier, C. S. I. 

* Rev. A. G. Medlycott, proposed by Dr. E. W. Chambers, seconded by 
Mr. AIAk. Wilson. 

• Mr. C. B. P. Gordon and Capt. T. Deane have intimated their desire 
to withdraw from the Society. 

• The Chaieman announced to the Meeting that the New . Museum 
Act had received the Viceroy’s assent. The only point affecting the Society 
was the allotment of five, instead of four. Trustees to represent the interests 
of the Society. 


* As Mr. Taylor was unablo to undertake the task of auditing tho accounts 
Mr. Waldie kindly did «o in his place. 


^Members of GounciL 



New Indian Mnteum Act. 
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The following is the Act ; — 

ACT NO. XXII OF 1876. 

Passes bt the Govebeob Gekebal oe Ihbia nr CosircTL. 

(Received the assent of the Governor General on the Vlth of 
December 1876.) 

%n 4ct to providte foy’the management of the Public ^Museum at Calcutta. 

WHEPEAS, by Act No. XVII of 1866, reciting that it was expedient 
to provide for establishment of a Public Museum at Calcutta, to be called* 
the Indian Museum, it was enacted that the Governor General in Council 
should cause to be erected at the expense of the Government of India a 
suitable building in Calcutta, to be devoted in part to collections illustra- 
. tive of Indian Archaeology and of the several branches of NatunJ History, 
in part to the preservation and exhibition of other objects of interest, 
whether historical, physical or economical, in part to the records and offices 
of the Geological Survey of India, afid in part to the fit accommodation of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and to the reception of their library, manuscripts, 
maps, coins, busts, pictures, engl*avings and other property ; and it was also 
enacted that tlio Government of India should keep the said building in 
rei)air and pay and defray the salaries, allowances and pensions of the 
officers and servants, and all other exj^enses connected with the said Mu- 
seum ; and by the Act now in recital certain officials and other persons 
therein mentioned or referred to, to the number of tliirteen, and their suc- 
cessors, were constituted a Body Corporate by the name of the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum, and the said Trustees were empowered to receive be- 
quests, donations and subscriptions, and to deal with the same in the manner 
therein mentioned for the purposes of their trusts therein mentioned ; and 
it was also enacted that the said Trustees should have the exclusive posses- 
sion, occupation and control, for the purposes of such trusts, of the i^id 
building, other than those portions thereof which, upon its completion, 
should be set apart by the said Trustees for the records and offices of the 
said Geological Survey and for the accommodation of the said Asiatic 
Society and the reception of their library, manuscripts, maps, coins, busts, 
pictures, engravings and other property ; and it was also enacted that all 
officers and servants, salaried or otherwise, employed in the care or manage- 
ment of the trust-projoerty, should bo appointed, and might be removed or 
suspended, by the said Trustees, subject to such regulations arid conditions 
as the said Trustees should think proper ; and it was also enacted that the 
Council of the said Asiatic Society should cause the collections belonging 
to such Society, and illustrative of Indian Archaeology and the several 
branches of Natural History, and all additions that might be made thereto, 
to be removed to and deposited in the said building at the expense of the 
Government of India as soon as the same should be completed so far as to be 
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in a condition to receive the said collections, and that an inventory of the 
articles in such collections should be made by the said Society, one copy 
whereof was to be signed by the said .Trustees and kept by the said Society, 
and another copy was to bo signed by the said Society and kept by the said 
Trustees, and that the said Society should continue to have the same ex- 
clusive property in and control over their said library, manuscripts, maps, 
coins, busts, picture^ and engravings which they tHqu possessed, and thai' 
the Council of the said Society should have the exclusive possessiofa, occupa- 
• tion and control, for the purposes of the said Society, of those portions of 
the said building which should be set apart for the accommodation of the 
said Society and the reception of their library and other property therein, 
before mentioned ; 

And whereas the Government of India has caused the said building to 
be erected, and the Council of jibe said Society has caused the said collec- 
tions belonging to the same Society to be removed to and deposited in the 
said building at the expense of the Government of India ; and an inventory 
of the articles in such collections has been made by the said Society, one 
copy whereof has been signed by the said Trustees and delivered to the 
said Society, and another copy has been signed by the Council of the said 
Society and delivered to the said Trustees ; 

And whereas tlie said Trustees have , in pursuance of the said Act, sot 
apart certain portions of the said building for the said records and offices 
of the Geological Survey of India ; 

And whereas, in consideration of a sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand rupees paid to them by the Government of India, the Council of 
the said Society has relinquished the exclusive possession, occupation and 
control secured to them by the said Act, of the portions of the said buil- 
ding which, under the said Act, were to be set apart for the accommodation 
of the said Society and the reception of their said Library and other pro- 
perty;^ 

And whereas it is expedient to alter the constitution of the said Body 
Corporate and to amend the law relating to the appointment and salaries of 
the said officers : 

And whereas under the circumstances aforesaid it is expedient to re- 
peal the said Act, and to re-enact it with the modifications hereinafter 
appearing ; It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

• Preliminary, 

1. This Act may be called “ The Indian Museum Act, 1876.” 

2. Act No. XVII of 1866 (to provide for the establishment of a 
Public Museum at Calcutta) shall be repealed. But all persons nominated 
under the said Act as Trustees of the Indian Museum, and ill officers and 
seriltots appointed under the same Act and now holding office, shall be 
deemed to have been respectively nominated and appointed under this Act. 
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Incorporation of the Trmieee. 

3. The Trustees of the said Indian Museum shall be — 

such Secretary to the GkTvemnfent of India as the Qovesnor General 
in Council frofti time to time directs in thi# behalf, 
the Accountant General, 

^ five other persons to be nominated by the Gtevemor General of India 
in Gouncil, • • 

the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and four other Mem- 
bers of the Council of the said Society for the time being, to be nominated 
by the Council of the said Society, 

the Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and 
three other persons to bo elected by the Trustees for the time being 
and appointed under their common seal ; 

and such Trustees and their successors shall, subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained, be and are hereby constituted a Body Corporate by 
thb name of the ‘‘ Trustees of the Indian Museum,” and shall have a com- 
mon seal, and by such name shall have perpetual succession ; and all the 
powers of the said Corj)oration may be exercised so long and so often as 
there shall exist seven Members thereof. 

4. The persons for the time being holding the offices respectively 
mentioned in section three shall be ex officio Members of the said Body 
Corporate, and shall cease to bo such Members respectively upon ceasing to 
hold the said offices respectively : 

Provided that, whenever the said Secretary to the Government of 
India, Accountant General or Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India is also the President of the said Society, the Council of the said 
Society may nominate any other person, being a Member of the said So- 
ciety, to be a Trustee under this Act so long as such presidency is held by 
the said Secretary, Accountant General or Superintendent. • 

5. If any of the said Trustees for the time being dies or is absent 
from India for more than twelve consecutive months, or desires to be dis- 
charged, or refuses or becomes incapable to act, or not having been aif ex 
officio Member of the said Body Corporate becomes such, or if any of the 
Trustees to be nominated by the Council of the said Society ceases to be a 
Member of such Council, then and in every such case the authority which 
appoints the Trustee so dying, being absent from India, desiri|ig to be dis- 
charged, refusing or becoming incapable to act, or becoming an ex officio 
Member as aforesaid, or ceasing to be such Member of Council as aforesaid, 
may appoint •a new Trustee in his place according to the ^provisions of 
section three, 

and every Trustee so appointed shall thereupon become and be a Mem- 
ber of the said Body Corporate as fully and effectually as if he had teen 
hereby constituted a Trustee. . 
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Fowers of the Trustees, 

6. It shall be lawful for the said Trustees {a) to receive bequests, 

donations ai)d subscriptions of land, buildirtgs, money and any such objects 
of interest as aforesaid, and (5) l^o hold the same and to lay out such money 
for the maintenance, improvement and enlargement of the collections depo- 
sited in, presented to, or purchased for, the said Indian Museum, and other- 
wise for the purposes of the same Museum ; . • , 

and all such collections shall become the property of the said 'Trustees 
for the purposes of their trusts herein mentioned ; 

and the said Trustees shall have the exclusive possession, occupation 
and control, for the purposes of such trusts, of the whole of the said buil- 
ding, other than those portions thereof which have been set apart by the 
said Trustees for the records and offices of the Geological Survey of India. 

7. The said Trustees may from time to time make bye-laws consis- 
tent with this Act — 

(а) for the management of the safd Museum ; • 

(б) for the summoning, holding and adjournment of general and 
special meetings of the said Trustees ; 

(c) for securing their attendance at such meetings ; 

(J) for the provision and keeping of minute-books and account- 
books ; 

(e) for the compiling of catalogues, and 

(y) for all other purposes necessary for the execution of their trusts, 

8. Subject to such regulations and conditions as the Trustees think 
fit, they shall appoint, and may remove or suspend, all officers and servants, 
salaried or otherwise, employed in the care or management of the trust- 
property ; provided — 

(a) that no officer bo appointed without the approval of the Gover- 
nor^OBneral in Council if such officer be, at the date of his appointment, in 
India, or without the ai^proval of the Secretary of State for India in Coun- 
cil if such officer be not then in India ; 

, (6) that no new office be created, and no salaries of officers Jbe altered, 
without the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council. 

9. The said Trustees may from time to time order any duplicates of 
printed books, medals, coins, specimens of Natural History or other curio- 
sities deposited in the Indian Museum to be exchanged for manuscripts, 
books or other objects of interest, or direct any such duplicates to be sold 
and the money to arise from such sale to bo laid put in the purchase of 
manuscripts, books, maps, medals, coins, specimens of Natural History or 
other curiosities that may be proper for the said Museum. 

10. At all meetings of the said Trustees three shall be a quorum for 
the transaction of business and for the exercise of any of the powers con- 
^ ferred upon them by this Act. 
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Duties qf the Trustees. 

11. The said Trustees shall furnish to the dovemment of India, on 
or before the first day of Dectoberln each year, a report of fjieir several 
proceedings for the past twelve months, an^ further shall fumisdi, on or be- 
fore the same day in each year, to such Auditor as the Governor General in 
Council appoints in t^is behalf, accounts of all moneys expended by the Trus- 
tees«during the past*twclve months, supported by theaieccssary vouchers. 

The said Trustees shall cause such report and accounts to be annually 
published for general information. 

12. The said Trustees shall cause every article in the said collections 
belonging to the Asiatic Society, %nd all additions that may hereafter be 
made thereto otherwise than by purchase under section six, to be marked 
and numbered, and (subject to the provisions contained in sections nine and 
fifteen) to be kept and preserved in the said Indian Museum with such 
marks and numbers ; and an inventory of such additions shall be made by 
thd said Society, one copy whereof shall be signed by the said Trustees and 
delivered to the said Society, and another copy shall be signed by the Coun- 
cil of the said Society and delivered to the said Trustees, and shall be kept 
by them along with the inventory already delivered to the said Trustees as 
aforesaid. 

13. All objects taken in exchange under section nine for, and all 
moneys payable on sale under the same section of, any of such articles, shall 
be hold on trusts and subject to powers and declarations corresponding as 
nearly as may be with the trusts, powers and declarations by this Act 
limited and declared concerning the same articles. 

Miscellaneous. 

14. All officers and servants a 2 )pointed under this Act shall be con- 
sidered public servants within tlic meaning of the Indian Penal Code ; and 
so far as regards their salaries, allowances and pensions and their leave^of 
absence from duty, they shall be subject to the rules for the timg being 
applicable to uncovenanted civil servants of the Government of India. 

15. In the event of the trust hereby constituted being determined, 
all collections then in the said Indian Museum, other than those next here- 
inafter mentioned, shall become the ^property of the Government of India^ 
and the collections and additions mentioned in section twelve shall become 
the property of the said Society or their assigns. 

The Chaiemajt laid before the Meeting the following Circular received 
from the Royak Academy of Sciences of Turin regarding the establishment of 
the Bressa Prize, which would be of interest to the Members of the Society. 

The Bbessa Pbize. 

The last Will and Testament of Cebabe Alessandbo Bbessa, Doctor 
in Medicine and Surgery, signed the 4th September, 1835, contains the , 
following clause : 
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“ I leave all my property present and future, after paying certain 
legacies, to the Boyal Academy of Sciences of Turin. The Academy may 
he represen^d by its Secretary, or an attorney elected for that purpose 
by the resident members. , • 

“ On the decease of Signora Claudia Amata Dupeche, who has a life 
interest in all my possessions, the Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin 
■will immediately enter in possession of everything, and ‘may seU ground 
property, put capital out to interest, in any and whatever w^ay it may find 
most profitable, and with the interest of this property a biennial prize is to 
he established, which will bo adjudged in the following manner, viz. : — 

“ The net interest of the first tw 9 years to be given in premium to 
that person of whatever nation or country he be, who shall have, during the 
previous four years, made the most important discovery, or published the 
most valuable work on Natural and experimental Philosophy, Natural His- 
tory, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physiology and Pathology, as well as Geo- 
logy, History, Geograi)hy and Statistics.* ■ 

“ The net interest of the following two years to bo given only to an 
Italian, who, by judgment of the above named Academy of Turin, shall 
have made the most important discovery, or have published the most im- 
portant work, on any of the above mentioned sciences. 

“ The prize will continue to be distributed in the same order.’* 

While fully aware of the great responsibility which rests on it, in 
being called to judge the productions of human intellect in a sphere so vast 
as to comprise nearly u,ll the positive sciences, the Academy has acce})tcd 
the task, with the intention of fulfilling to the utmost the generous wishes 
of the testator with regard to the promotion and advancement of Science. 

The Hressa legacy remained free from all claims until the month of 
July 187G, consequently the first biennial term mentioned in the will, will 
include the years 1877 — 1878. 

Tljp first prize will be given in the year 1879 to that person, of what- 
ever nation or country he be, who shall have, during the four i)rcvious 
years, made the most important and useful discovery, or published the most 
celebrated work, on any of the above-mentioned sciences. 

, The value of the first prize amounts to 12,000 Italian Lire.* 

In accordance with the sjnrit of Dr. Bressa’s will, the Academy will 
choose the best work or discovery, whether, or not, it be presented by the 
Author. 

The prize in no case will be given to any of the* National members of 
the Academy of Turin, resident and non-resident. • 

In the year 1881 the second Bressa Prize will he given for the prece- 

• The Italian lira appears to vary in value from 7*8<f. to ^•4rf. — the above sum 
would therefore bo between £370 and £490. — Ed. 
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ding quadriennial term IS??— 1880, according to the above rules, except that 
in obedience to the testator’s wishes it can only be conferred on an Italian. 

And so on, every four years there will be a Bressa Prize for com- 
petition among scientific men of any part qf the world, and every four years 
a Bressa Prize, which can be competed for by Italians only. 

Turin, December 7th, 1876. 

* . The President of the JB. Academy 

PEDEEiaa SCLOPIS. 

The Secretary of the Class The Secretary of the Class 

of Physical and Mathematical of Morale Historical and Philological 

Sciences. • Sciences. 

Ascanio Sobbebo. Gaspebe Gobbesio. 

Mr. Wood-Mason exhibited a specimen of a Newt, which he had de- 
tected in a small collection of insects and other objects recently made by 
Colonel G. B. Mainwaring in the J^arjiling hills and said : — “ The specimen 
is in the highest degree interesting not only as being the first example of 
Tailed Amphibian that has ever been found in India, but also as being an 
individual of the remarkable species described by Dr. J. Anderson (P. Z. S. 
1871, p. 423) from s^Jccimens obtained by him around the little Chinese 
town of Nautili and in various other parts of the same region. Tylototriton 
verrucosus^ as the animal has been called by Dr. Anderson, lives, in 
Western China, in flooded rice-fields, but in Sikkim, according to Colonel 
Mainwaring, in damp situations amongst decaying leaves and sticks. There 
is, however, nothing remarkable in this difference of liabit, for the common 
eft of Europe is not unfrequenily to be found on dry land at some 
distance from water under logs of wood, there being no necessity for the 
Urodclous Amphibia, after they have passed through that stage of their 
existence during which they arc provided with external gills for aquatic 
respiration, to keep to the water. The entire order of Tailed AmpAibia 
is confined to the temperate parts of the northern hemisphere,* but two 
species have already been described from countries the fauna of which is 
largely leavened by Indo-Malayan forms, Cynops chinensis having been 
recorded from near Ningpo and Plethodan persimilis from Siam. This 
occurrence of a newt within the limits of the Oriental region is far froln 
being without a parallel in other groups of animals also ; Nectogale (vide 
W. T. Blanfofd, P. A. S. B., 1876, p. ), Anurosorex, probably also 
Orossopus, and a host’ of animals, vertebrate and invertebrate, extending 
still further ^southwards, being only to be looked upon as stragglers from 
the PalsearctTc region, or as outposts of it, to use the happy phrase of Dr. 
Gunther. The only other form of newt at all resembling T. verrucosus, 
in which horny matter accumulated at the points where the ends of the ribs 
project against the external integument forms on each side of the middle 
line of the body along the upper side of the flanks a conspicuous row of great 
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rough homy tubercles, is Pleurodeles^ in which these bosses are sometimes 
so highly developed as to have given rise to the incorrect notion that the 
ends of the^’ibs projected free through the*8kin. 

The following papers were fead : — 

1. — Bough Notes on some Ancient Sculptw^ings on Books in Kamdon^ simiu 

inr to those found on Monoliths and Bocks in EurOj^e.—^Bg H. Kivett-* 
Caenac, C. S. * * * 

(Abstract.) 

Mr. Itivott-Carnac describes the “ cup- marks** observed by him on a 
rock about S?} miles .south of Dwara-TIath, and 12 miles north of Itamklict 
in Kam?ion, which resemble the cup-marks on the tumuli of Central India, 
noticed by him in the Proceedings for February, 1870, and those described 
by the late Sir James Simpson in his ‘ Archaic Sculpturings*. Near the 
rock is a Mahadeo Temph^, known as the ‘ Cbandeshwar Slirine*. 

The cup-marks themselves arc of two types, firsty holes scooped o^ut 
on the face of the rock, varying in size from 6 inches to IJ in. in diameter ; 
secondly^ ‘ ringed cups’, each cup being surrounded by an incised ring. The 
latter marks, therefore, arc but horizontal sections of the lingam placed on 
the yoni, and are thus ultimately connected with Maluideo worship. 

Though Sir J. Simpson summarily dismisses the theory of the cup- 
marks having reference to lingam worship, Mr. Iiivctt-Carnac adduces strik- 
ing proofs of the coiTCctness of this view, which is moreover conlirmed by 
the sketches accompanying the paper. 

Mr. lUvett-Carnac hopes to trace the rocks with their markings ‘‘ from 
Madras through Central India and the Himalaya, and thus on tlirougli Cen- 
tral Asia to the Crimea and South Eastern Europe, and from thence to our 
own Islands. And if this is done, then there would seem to exist a sufli- 
oicntly distinct tracing of the routes adoi)tcd by the tribe, one section of 
which went west, the other south, at a period of which tlicre is but a faint 
liistoricai record save on rougli stones and temples with their markings of a 
typo which arc commom'to both Europe and India.” 

*The 2 >aper concludes with interesting references to this suUjcct from 
Madras and home i^apcrs. 

• It will be printed in No. I, Pt. I, for 1877. 

2. — On the Final Stage in the Development of the Organa^ of Flight in 

the Ilomomorphic Insecta, By J. Wood-Masoit. 

(Abstract). • 

“ La dcmi5ro miie dcvcloppo subitemont les organos du vol dans tcfiito leiu* eten- 
duo par une transformation vraiment morveilleuso ot encore inexi)Iiqn6o, ear on jio 
comprend pas comment dcs organos aussi voluminoux peuvent £'tre nmfeiTnes drins les 
petites gatnes o£i ils se formemt pendant la p6riode denymi)he.*' De Saussure, Mimon 
Scimtifiqm au Memque et dans VAmvriqtte Centrale^ Eecherches Zoologiqim^ F/c PnrtiCf 
le EHudea sur tes Orthoptvresy 1872, p, 224. 
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« When an insect quits the egg it has no wings nor the slightest rudi- 
ments of such, these making their first appearance at one of the earlier 
changes of skin as slight prolongations of the posterior angles of the dorsal 
arcs of the two hindermost divisions of the^thorax, the mesothorax and the 
metathorax. These prolongations are so many duplicatiires or flattened 
evolutions of the integument, the chitinous membrane th^t covers them 
• aboye and below* and bn the edges being in direct continuity with that which 
covers the insect’s body, — being, in fact, part of it, — and the intermediate 
cellular layer which produces this chitinous membrane being similarly conti- 
nuous with that which underlies the skin of the rest of the insect’s body. 
Tliey increase in size slightly at each successive moult, soon aequiring a de- 
finite triangular form and the principal nervuip dividing the wing into its 
two principal area) ; but relatively to the future wings they are small and 
insignificant even at the last moult, at w^hich the organs of flight are sudden- 
ly developed to their fullest extent. If a wing-rudiment bo examined just 
prior to a moult, it is found that its external chitinous covering has separated 
off so as to be easily detachable from a new wing-rudiment that has formed 
beneath it ; and that the new wing-rudiment itself lies quite flat within its 
sheath, as the portion of the chitinous external layer which covers it may bo 
called after its detachment. Tlie new wing-rudiments arc found to lie simi- 
larly flat within their slicatlis at every change of skin down to and including 
the last but one, into the interval between which and the last it is that 
the growth of the wings from small and insignificant rudiments to their 
full extent is comi)rcsscd. The xjenultirnate change of skin accomplished, 
new wing-rudiments arc produced in due eourse from the cellular layer, 
and, at the time when their sheaths first become detaclmblc from them, 
they, like all their predecessors, lie extended quite flat within these sheaths ; 
but the detachment of these is no sooner accomplished than they commence 
to grow with great rapidity. The first outward and visible signs of.thc 
growth that now ensues are the thickening of the prolongations (which 
up to this time wore thin plates with thin and sharp edges closely 
embracing the insect’s body, but which now gradually become biconvex 
masses with thick and blunt edges standing out from it) and the 
gradual obliteration of the principal nervure. The walls of the sheaths 
soon become distended to such a high degree of tenuity and consequent 
transparency iqider the enormous pressure put upon them from within by 
the rapidly growing wii^s, that it is possible to see, even without dissection, 
the manner in which these are forced to arriinge themselves in so limited 
a space : it bo seen that the wings have thrown themselves into a 
multiplicity of closely -packed transverse folds representing increments of 
growth in length and that these again have disposed themselves, in groups, 
in wavy (longitudinal) folds representing growth in breadth; so that 
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the wings plaited and folded up in t^ complex manner present a superficial 
resemblance to the surface of a ^ much conyoliited brain or to a portion of a 
transverse section of a Labyrinthodont tooth. This mode of development* 
of the wings obtainfl in all Ortho|>terous insects, upon larva ef which these 
observations are mainly based ; at least in some Neuroptera {Termeg) ; 
and jurobably universally in the groups which Westwood ' long ago collec- 
tively termed the Hoipomorphio Insecta.” 

8 . — List of the Mollusca collected hg Dr» J. Anderson, in Yunan and 

jper Burmah, with descrijptions of the new species. By Q-. Nevill, 
C. M. Z. S. 

This paper will be prinIftL in the Journal, Ft. II, No. 1, for the cur- 
rent year. 

4. — List of the Mollusca collected hy the late Dr. Stoliczha when attached 

to the JEmhassy under Sir D. Bo^syth in Ya/rkand and Ladah, wfth 
descriptions of the new species. By G. Nevill, C. M. Z. S. 

This paper will be printed in Journal Part II, No. 1, for the current 

year. 

5. — On a ease of Lightning ; with an Involution of the potential and 
quantity of the Discharge in Absolute Measure. — By K. S. Bbotjoh. 

The S. W. monsoon of 1871 may be considered to have been charac- 
terized in the neighbourhood of Calcutta no less by its copious and pro- 
tracted rainfall than by the violence and frequency of its thunderstorms. 
During the progress of pne of these storms in the early part of the mon- 
soon, one of the trees standing near the gate of the com 2 )Ound of the 
building, then occupied by the Sadr Diw&ni Adalat, and now used as the 
European Military Hospital, in Lower Circular Boad, was struck by light- 
ning. The branches of this tree overhung the wires of the Telegraph line, 
from which they were only about a foot distant. The discharge passed from 
the ,tree to the wires (of which there are four), broke fourteen Rouble cup 
porcelain insulators, and passed to earth through the iron standards on which 
the wires are supported. 

The one ends of all the four wires were connected to earth * through 
instruments in the Calcutta Telegraph Ofiice, at a distance of about 5^ miles 
from the locality of the accident. The other ends were connected as follows 
to earth through instruments : the first at the Telpgraph Workshops, a 
distance of less than ^ milp ; the second at the Lieutenant-GioKremor’s resi- 
dence, less than i mile ; the third at Atchipur, less than 14 miles ; and 
jthe fourth at Diamond Harbour, less than 25 miles. At the moment of the 
(IfiiaduaigO nothing extraordinary was noticed at any exf these offices. 
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riiMjr foUowa the best oenduetor to earth. statemeot is miftV>ndfa g at 
the best ; and is absoluteljr nntrqe if the word ** eonduetor” b^employed 
in the sense to which it is usually restricted ^ electrical scien^. In this 
histaiLce, for example, we find that the lightning broke 14i insulators, each 
having probably an electrical resistance of several thousand megohms, in 
^referpnce to traversing a wire resistance of not more than 500 ohms to 
earth through the receiving instrument in the Telegraph workshops. The 
tmters appear to overlook the fact (experimentally illustrated long ago by 
Faraday) that there is exerted a mechanical stress proportional to the 
square of the potential tending to produce disruptive discharge, as well as 
an electromotive force proportional to the simple potential tending to pro* 
duce a conductive discharge. Thus the discharge may occur either along 
a path of minimum mechanical resistance or along a path of minimum 
electrical resistance. Which form of discharge will occur in any particular 
instance depends of course on the fi];>ecial circumstances of the case ; but, 
generally speaking, as the potential increases the tendency naturally is 
(cat jpar,) for the disruptive to predominate over the conductive. In the 
case of lightning the potential is so great, that for any form of lightning* 
protector” to be efficient, the conductive facilities offered must be corre-* 
spondingly great, that is, the protector must offer no sensible resistance to 
earth, otherwise a disruptive discharge may take place from the protectoV 
itself, which under these circumstances becomes merely a source of danger.* 
This tendency to disruptive discharge is taken advantage of to protect 
Telegraph instruments from lightning. An earth wire is brought very near 
to the line wire, from which it is insulated by only a very thin stratum of 
air : when the potential of the line wire rises abnormally, a disruptive dis- 
charge takes place at this point and the receiving instrument is thus saved. 

1 have twice lately seen it stated that Sir W. Thomson found that the 
resistance of air to disruptive discharge decreased as the thickness pf the 

• It is very necessary therefore that all systems of lightning-protectors Bbonld bo 
tested for resiftanco from time to timo. Mr. Schwendlcr’s method of quantitativeV 
testing “ earths” has already been described boforo the Society. (Journal A. S. of 
Bengal, Part II, Vol. XL, 1871 ). In this method two temporary auxiliary earths are « 
required. Calling the resistance of tho lightning discharger oarth and that of 
the auxiliary earths^ respectively y and z, the threo resistances « + + f 

ts d and y + z sa c aro measured by any accurate method most -couvSnieiLt (e, g, 
Wheatstone^s Bridge, Differential Galvanometer, Tangent or Sine Galvanometer, fto. 
or even an empirically calibrated galvanoscope) the mean of positive and negative 
readings being takSn to eliminate any natural b. m. f. between the earths. From the 
, results thus obtained the unknown resistance x can be ccdculated by the formula 

sc ■* ^ ^ ^ 

2 
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stratum incrsased ; and a French writer has referred the possibility of the 
occurrence of lightning discharges several kilometres in length to this 
cause. Sjr W, Thomson’s earlier experiments certainly shewed this unet^ 
pected result, probably due to the minute distances at which he was opera* 
* ting, but a later series of experiments, made at larger distances, shewed this 
result in a much less marked degree ; and Sir W. Thomson himself says, 
** It seems most probable that at still greater distanced the electroipotive 
force will be found to be sensibly constant, as it was certainly expected to 
be at all distances*.” 

Another assertion of the text-books is that the metallic rods now 
employed as lightning-protectors on buildings do not “ attract” lightning. 
This statement is literally true, according to the meaning of the word 
attract”, but is untrue in effect. For such a rod-lightning-protector 
determines a line of maximum induction, and a discharge is more likely to 
occur at the place than if the protector were not there. Prof. Clei’k Max- 
well does not appear to hold this opinion ; but it seems to me unque^ion- 
able that if a charged thunder-cloud, driving before the wind, is carried 
over a building furnished with a lofty metallic rod, discharge is more likely 
to occur than if the rod were away. In proof of this, I may refer to the 
case reported by Mr. Pidgeon in “ Nature,” and subsequently discussed 
before the Society of Telegraph Engineers (Proc. 12th May, 1875), in which 
the Flag-staff acted the part of an ordinary “ lightning-protector.” 

Prof. Clerk Maxwell observed in his paper recently read before the 
British Association at Glasgow, that such lightning-protectors are designed 
rather to relieve the charged cloud than to protect the threatened building. 
In fact lightning-rods are legitimately employed for this very purpose in 
the vineyards, where the object in view is to relieve charged clouds and pre- 
vent disruptive discharges and the consequent showers of hail. 

, Under ordinary circumstances, however, the noise and light of the 
lightning flash must be regarded as a very harmless, if disagreeable, way of 
getting rid of some of the potential energy of electrical separation. 

• The protection of cities on the same principle, even if ncc^ssaiy or de- 
sirable would be too expensive and unsightly ever to be put in practice. 
, But Faraday has proved that if our houses were made of metal, they would 
constantly remain at the potential of the earth, we should' virtually be 
‘‘under-ground,” and live within them in perfect security. The iron 
churches occasionally employed in Europe fulfil this condition exactly. It 
is not of course usually practicable to live in metal houses, but we can live 
in almost equally effective metal cages formed by running conductors con- 
nected to earth along the summit, eaves, and corners of our housesf. 

* Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism, p. ^59. 

t This portion of this papor was wiitten before the meeting of the Britisli Asso- 
ciation at Glasgow. 
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• 

The usual rod-protectors appear to be only suitable to such structures 
as themselves determine lines of maximum induction, e. y. church spires, 
£sctoxj chimnies, flagstaffs, &o. 

The case ofilightning referred to at the Jbeginning of this paper is of 
peculiar interest because we know precisely the mechanical effect produced 
by the dash, and from this we can work back and estimate roughly the 
f^tential and quafltity of the electrical discharge. • 

In the first place we can calculate the force required to burst the cylin- 
drical portion of the porcelain insulator into which the iron stalk is cement- 
ed. 


Let r = radius of the inside of the cylinder 
B = „ „ outside „ 

and F = the resistance to bursting 


yrheief = 66 x KT grammes on thft square centimetre. 

Now the line wire was bound to the' insulator by a thinner wire passing 
round it. The surface density could not liave been uniform round the 
binding wire, but must have been greatest on the side touching the insulator. 

By tlie method of electrical images in two dimensions it may be shewn 
that the surface density (o-) on the inner side of the binding wire is ap- 
proximately 

_ Q 

^ — a d a — ^ d — a) 

where Q is the total charge on the binding wire, d the distance of the 
binding wire from the stalk of tCe insulator, and a the radius of the bind- 
ing wire. 

But 2 TT o® = F 


- 

Whence 

Q 1 y . 4 B + a— 


«) 


which is the expression for the quantity of the charge on one insulator. As * 
there were 14 insulators broken, this result must be multipli^ by 14 in 
order to obtain the total quantity of the discharge. • 

Again the electrostatic capacity of the binding wire is 
2 TT B c 


S = 


log ^ 


+ V — a» 


d — ^ — a* 


where c = 1*9 about. 
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But VS^ 2 = Q 


f 

, d -\‘ \/ 

X log € 7 ==r 

d — ^ 

which is the ejcpression for the potential of the discharge. 
Now in the particular case under consideration 
r = 1-500 c. m. 

E = 3*000 c. m. 


y 


• d = 2‘250 c. m. 
and a = 0*125 c. in. 

Hence F = 390 x 10® grammes per sq. centimetre. 

Id Q — oOo^ o I electrostatic C. G. S. units. 

Changing the units to the ordinary ones in practical use, we find 
Id Q = 10 86 microfarads. 

V = 210810 volts. 

Assuming the sparking distance to increase as tlio square of the potential, 
it can be calculated from the experimental results obtained by Messrs. 
Warren de la Euc and Muller (Proc. Eoy. Soc. Jan. 1 870,) namely, that 1000- 
rod chloride of silver cells give a sjmrk 0-009 ICO inch, that a difference of 
potentials of 210810 volts would produce a spark in air between two elec- 
trodes at a distance of about 30 feet apart. This is of course a relatively 
very short distance, but it must be remembered that we have only taken 
into consideration that portion of the Energy of the discharge which was 
employed in breaking the Id insulators, and have neglected all that was 
spent in heat, light, &c. 


Tho reading of the following papers was postj)oned — 

1. — ^olc on the Variation of the Barometric Tides in connect mi with 
diurnal Land and Sea Breezes, Bg IIenut F. Blanfoud. 

2. — The Kaimur Bange, By Cilaj^deasekiiaba Banubji. 

' The Meeting then adjourned. 
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The following additions have been made to the Library since^he Meet* 
ing held in January last. * 

Jransactio^is, ^Proceedings, and Journals, 

* presented by respective Societies or Editors. 


Birmingham. Institution of Mechanical Engineers, — Proceedings, Pts. I, 
and II, 1876. 

Konigsberg. Physikalische — O'konomische Gescllschaft, — Schriften, Jahr- 
gang 16, Abth. I, II, 1875. 

Leipzig. ^ Deutsche Morgcnliindische Gesellschaft, — ^Abhandlungen, Band 6, 
Nfi. 2. 

F. SUnzUr. — Indiacho Hausegelon. PAraskara, Text. 

London. The Athenaeum, — Nos. 2554 and 2568, 1877. 

. The Institute of Civil Engineers, — Minutes of Proceedings, Vol. 

46, Pt. 4, 1875-76. 

. The Anthropological Institute, — Vol. 6, No. 2, October, 1876. 

JDr, Comrie. — Anthropological Notes on New Guinea. A, Taylor. — On tho 
Origin of Numerals. 11. Clarke. Prehistoric Names of Weapons. Dr. 
Lubach. — On the Hunebedden or Cromlechs in tho Province of Orontho, in 
Holland. 

. Nature,— Vol. 15, No. 367, 1877. 

. Koyal Astronomical Society, — Monthly Notices, Vol. 36, No. 9. 

. The Koyal Society, — Proceedings, Vol. 25, No. 173. 

J. G. Jeffreys . — Preliminary Report of tho Biological Results of a Cruise in H. 

M. S. “ Valorous’* to Davis Strait in 1875. W. B. Carpenter. — Report on 
the Physical Investigations carried on by P. Herbert Carpenter, in H. M. S. 
** Valorous,*' during her Return Voyage from Disco Island in Augu8t,*1875. 

. The Statistical Society, — Journal, Vol. 39, Pt. 3. 

. Tho Zoological Society, — Proceedings, Pts. I, II, and III, 1876. 

Pt. I. X. Taezanowski. — Description d* un nouveau cerf tachotS du pays d* 
Ussuri meridional, Cervus Dyhowskii. < 

PI. It A. Anderson. — Corrections of, and Additions to, “ Raptorial Birds of 

N. W. India.** 

Pt. III. Dr. Remarks on some Indian and more especfally Bornean 

Mammals. G. E. Dobson . — On Mystaeina tuherculata. JF. T. Blanford . — 
Note on Africa^ndion** of A. von Polzeln, and on the Mammalian Fauna 
of Thibet. On some of tho Specific Identification in Dr. Gunther’s Second 
Report on Collections of Indian Reptiles obtained by tho British Museum. 
Lieut. R. W. Ramsay . — On an undescribed species of Nuthatch and another 
Bird from Karenneo. 
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London. The Zoological Society,— Transactions, Vol. 9, Pts. 8 and 9, 1876. 
Pt. 8. Ftof. Owen, — On the Osteology of the Harmpialia^ Pt. 6. 

Pt. 9. 0, Salvin , — On the Avifaijna of the Galapagos Archipelago. 

Munich, ^onigliche Bayerische Akademie der Wissenscha^ten, — Mathema- 
tisch-Physikalische Classe. * Sitzungsberichte, Heft III, 1875, Heft I. 
1876. 

Hoft. 1. V, Dezold, Ueber die Vorgleichung von *Pignicntfarhen mit Speci 
tralfarben. 

. . Philosophisch-Philologische Classe, Sitzungsberichte 

Band I, Heft 1 to 3, and Band II, Heft 2 to 4. 

Mathematisch-Physikalischo Classe, Abhandlungen, 

Band 12, Abth. 2. 

Palermo. Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italian! — Memorie, Dispensa 12, 
Decembre, 1876. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique, — 7me Serie, Tome VIII, No. 1, 1876. 

St. Petersburg. Hortus Petropolitanus, — Acta, Tomuss 4, Fasc. 1 anc^ 2. 

. L’ Academic Imperialc des Sciences de St. Petersburg, — Bulletin, 

Tome XX, Nos. 3 and 4 ; Tome XXI, Nos. 1 to 5. 

Tome XXI. No. 1. /. F, Brandt, — llechorchcs sur le lapin fLepus ctmiculns), 
au point do vuo zoo-g6ogi'ai)hiquo et palcontologiquo. A, SawUsch, — Obsor- 
vations dos plan5tcs a St. Petoi*sbnrg. 

No. 3. I£, Wild, — Anemometro muni d’un simple apparoil pour la mosuro 
do la force du vent. 0, BothUngk. — Notes pour sorvir ii la critique ot i 
1* explication do divers ouvrages Sanskiits. 

No. 4. K, E, V, Baer. — La iiior Carienno merite-t-ello lo nom de glaciore ? 

II, Wild, — Rechorchos photometriques concernant la lumiero diffuse du ciel. 
No. 6, 0. BothUngk. — Questions touchant rorthographio lakouto. L. Cten^ 
kowshi. — Sur la morphologic des Alotnchies. 

■ L’ Academic Imperialc des Sciences de St. Petersburg, — Momoires, 

7"*® Seric, Tome XXII, Nos. 4 to 10; Tome XXIII, No. 1. 

Tome XXII, No. 4. Dr. W. Gruber. — Monographie iiber die aus wahren Cartila- 
^ gines praeformirton Ossicula Sosamoidea in den Urspmngsscnen dor Kopfe 
des Musculus Gastrocnemius bci dem Menschen und bru den Saugetliicrcn. 

< No. 8. W, Byhouaki. — Dio Gasteropoden-Fauna des Baikal-Sccs. 

Vienna. K. K. Geologiscbe Kcichsanstalt, — Jabrbucb, Band 26, No. 2. 

Dr, Schneider, — Gcologischo Uubericht ilbor den hollandisch-Ostindischen Archi- 
pol. 


I pooKS AND Pamphlets * 

presented hy the Authors, 

Gabctn de Tasst. La Langue et la Literature Hindoustanies en 1876, Re- 
vue Annuelle. 8vo. Paris, 1877. 

Liyebbidge, a. Mineral Map and General Statistics of New South Wales, 
Australia. Pamphlet, Sydney, 1876. 
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Miscellaneous j^RBSENTAXiONs. 

Keene, H. G. The Fall of the Moghul Empire. Second Edjjtion, 8vo., 
London, 187G. ^ 

Govt, of India., Home Dept. 

Webeb, a. Db. Indische Studien, Band 14, Heft 2 and 3. 

• The Editob. 

Tbumpp, E. Db. Nanak, der Stifter der Sikh-Eeligion. Pamphlet, 4to. 
Munich, 1876. 

Lilienceon, Fretheebn R. V. Db. Uebcr den Inhalt der allgemeinen 
Bildung in der Zeit der Scholastik. Pamphlet, 4to., Munich, 1876. 

K. B. Akademie dee Wissenschapten ztr Munchen. 

Pott, A. P. Ueher die Verschiedenheit des mcnschlichen Sprachbaues und 
ihren Einfluss auf die geistige Entwickelung des Menschengeschlechts, 
vpn W. vgn Humboldt, mit erliiuiernden Anmerkiingen und Excurscn 
sowie als Einleitung : Wilhelm von Humboldt und die Sprachwissen- 
schaft. 2 vols, 8vo., Berlin, 1876. 

The Pudlishers. 

Report on ‘the Administration of Bengal, 1875-76. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Second International Congress of Orienta- 
lists held in London 1874. 

Govt, op Bengal. 

Ropoid:s and Oflicial Letters to the Kaitakuslii by Horace Capron, Commis- 
sioner and Adviser and his Foreign Assistants. 

K. Kuroda, Chokuwan op Kattaksht, Tokei, Japan. 

Memoir of the Life of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, with Selections 
from his public and private Correspondence, edited by his daughter, Lady 
Burchier. 2 volumes, 8vo., London, 1874. 

Unknown. 

Periodicals Purchased. • 

Berlin. Journal fiir die rcine und angewandte Mathematik, — Band 82, 
Heft 2. 

It, Clausius , — Ueber die Abl fit ling oincs neuen cloktrodynamischen Grundgesot- 
zcs. F, J* Frym , — Zur Thcorio der Gammaf unction. 

Calcutta. Stray Feathers, — Vol. IV, Nos. 4, 5 and 6, 1876. 

F. Fall, — Notes oi^ some Binl^ collected in Sambalpoor and Orissa. W, T, 
2-Note on tho Synonymy of 8j)izalat*da, CapU G, F. L, Marshall,--- 
A new Indian lora, 

Gottingen. Gottingische Gel^hrte Anzeigen, — Stuck 36—42 ; Nachrich- 
ten, Nos. 17—19, 1876. 

No. 18. T, Benfey, — Nediyams, nodishtha. 

Leipzig. Poggendorf’s Annalen der Physik und Chemie, — Band 8, Stiickl. 

E,ljmmel , — Die Intorferenz des gebeugten Lichtes. W, Ostwafd, — Yolumchem- 
ischo Studien. . * 
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I.ondoTi. The Academy, — ^No. 244, 1877. 

. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. 18, No. 107. 

Ca;pt. F. W. Sutton . — On Feripqtus novoi^zealandice. P. Taseher . — On the 
Fecundation of the Egg in the Common Fowl. Pr, N. Severtzoff, — The Mam- 
mals of Turkestan. Maj6r Godwin- Austen. — Descriptions of supposed new 
Birds from the Ehasi-Nagd Hill-ranges south of tho Brahmaputra River, As- 
sam. E. J, Miers. — Note on the Genera Astacoitles and Paranephropa. J. 
IVood-Mason.— On the Femoral Brushes of the Ilanlidce and their Function. 
On the Goograidiieal Distribution of SSchizocephala.^ a Genus of Mantidw. 

. The Cliemiciil News, — Vol. f34, Nos. 882 to 886, 1870. 

. Coiichologiii Jcoiiiea, — Pts. 330, 331. 

Cyrena. Rissoa. Spha^riuin. 

. The Journal of Botany, — Vol. V, No. 167, November, 1876. 

S. F. Ilanre.~A New Chinijso Arundinaria. Baron F. von Mueller . — Succinct 
Notes on the AUinity of J. G. Baker. — On a Second Collec- 

tion of Ferns nuidc in Samao by the Rev. S. tf. Whitmee. 

The Journal of the Society of Arts, — Vol. 24, Nos. 1248 to 12e51, 
1876 and Vol. 25, No. 1252, 1877.' 

. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,- 

Vol. 2, No. 12, 1876. 

11. Sabine . — On a A[(‘lhod of Measuiing tho Contour of Eleotiic Waves passing 
through iftegraph Tjines. A. W, Clayden. — The Sptjclra of Indium, hecoq 
de Boishaudran. — On tho riiysieal Propertic's of Gallium. 

. Tlie Numismatic Chronicle, — Ft. 3, 1876. 

New TIaven. The American Journal of Science and Arts, — Vol. 12, No. 70, 
1876. 

J. P. Pana. — On Cephalizaiion, Ft. 5 : Cephalization a fnndamonlal pnnfi])le 
in tho Development of the System of Animal Tdfc. J. Murray. — Sea-bottom 
Deposits observed during tho Cruise of tho “ CJiallcngor”. 

Paris. Anuales do Chimie ct de Physique, — Tome 9, 5*"® Seric, Septem- 
bre, 1876. 

. Comptes liendus, — Tonic 83, Nos. 14 — 18, 1876 ; Tome 84, 

No. 1, 1877. 

^ No. 14. M. Malm addresso une Note relative au radioscopc. M. J. Hen- 
ry. — Docouverto dc la jdanoto (1C8), (169). • 

No. 10. M. Led'mi tranamet une Note concernant hjs nouvellcs methodes 

t proposces pour la roeherelio do la position du naviro a la mcr. 

No. 17. M. A. Ahhadie , — Rapport fait a rAeademio dcs Sciences sur les tra- 
vaux do M. Francis Gamier, licutonant de vaissoau. • 

No. 18. M. N. Joly . — E'tude sur I’apparcil reproductour dcs E^ih^mcriiios. 

. Journal dcs Savants, — Septembre, Octobre, 1876. 

Octobro. M. Brcal. — La languo indo-europ6onno. 

. llcvue Arclieologique, — Septembre, 1876. 

Revue Critique, — Nos. 40 to 45, 1876. 

— . Revue des deux Mondes, — Tome 17, ] Jvraison 4 ; Tome 18, Livrai- 

son 1. 
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Paris. Revue Scientifique, — ^No. 29, 187V. 

. Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, — Tome 4, 3« S6rie, Nos. 0, 7 

1876. 

Fiebcr et Richer. — Cicadinos d’Europo. 

•^OOKS j^URCHASBD. 

Bakeb, VALEifTDfE. Clouds ill tho East : Travels and Adventures on 
the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. 2nd Ed. revised, 8vo., London, 1876. 

Feee, M. E'tude sur Ics Jatakas. 

Goeuox-Cummixg, Liedt.-Col. W. Wild Men and Wild Beasts : 
Scenes in Camj) and Jungle. 2nd Ed., Svo., London, 1872. 

Howoetit, H. H. History of the Mongols from the 9th to the 10th 
Century. Pt. 1. The Mongols Proiicr and the Kalinuks. Boyal 8vo., 
London, 1876. 

Kaye, Joun Willta^f, Sir. Lives of Indian Officers, illustrative of 
the History of the Civil and Military Service of India. 3 Volumes, 
Svo., London, 1875. 

Kellooo, S. H., Rev. A Gi-ammar of tho Hindi Language ; in which 
are treated the standard Hindi, Bra j, and the Eastern Hindi of the Rama- 
yan of Tidsi i)as, also tlie colloquial dialects of Marwar, Ivuniaon, Avadh, 
Baghelkliand, Bhojiiui*, <fcc., with copious Philological Notes. Royal Svo. 
Allahahad, 1876. 

Malleso:^, G. B., CoIojicI, C. S. I. An Historical Sketch of tho Na- 
tive States of India in subsidiary alliance with the British Government. 
With a notice of the ]Mediatized and Minor States. 8vo., London, 1875. 

Rawlixsox, G., Professor. Tlie Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy or 
the^ Geography, History, and Antiquities of the Sassanian or New Persian 
Empire. Svo., London, 1876. 

Reports of the British Association for the Advancement oiScierice for 
1870, Liverpool; for 1871, Edinburgh ; for 1872, Brighton; for 1813, 
Bradford ; for 1871, Belfast. 8vo., London, 1870 to 1874. 

Sataw, Erxest Masox and Isiitbasui Masatcata. An English-^ 
Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 8vo., London, 1876. 

Satce, a. The Principles of Comparative Philology. 2nd Ed. 
8vo., London, 1875. 

V IXCEXT, ^Frank* Jun. Tho Land of tho White Elephant. Sights 
a nd Scenes in South-Eastern Asia, a personal Narrative of Travel and Ad- 
venture in Further India, embracing the Countries of Burma, Siam, Cam- 
bodia, and Cochin-China. 8vo., London, 1873. 
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WUESTENFELD, F. Das Gcograpliische Worterbuch dcs Abu *Obeid 
*Abdallali ben ’Abd el-* Aziz el-Bckri, Band 2, Hiilfte 1. Svo. Gottingen 
and Pafis, 1876. 

j^ERSIAN*^ ^OOKS j=^URCHASED. 

*Imdd-us-Sa’a<lat, by Sayyid Ghulam *AJ[i Khan. 

Tabaqat-i-Akbari, by Nizam-ud-diu. 
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LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Tho * distingpii&hes Non-Subscribing, the f Non-Rfsideiit Members, 
and the X lafe-Membors. 


N. B. — Gentlemen who may have clmngcd their residence, since this list 
drawn up, are requested to give intimation o£ such a change to tho Secretaries^ in 
order that th(? necessary alterations ma^Oie made in tho subsequent edition. EiTors 
or omissions in the following list should also be communieated to tlio Sccr(3tarics. 

Geiith*mcn wlio are proct'cdiiig to Europe, with tho intention of not returning to 
India are particularly requested to notify to the whether it bo th(ir de- 

sire to continue as mc3iubors of the Society, otherwise, in accordance wnth Itulo 40 of 
the Bye-laws, their names Avill bo removed from the list at tho expiration of threo 
years from tho time of tlioir leaving India. • ^ 


Diitc ul' Klcctiuii. 


18(50 Dec. 5. Al)(Uil-Latif KJian Bahadur, Maulawi. 

1868 Se])t. 2. fAdain, K. M., Esq. 

1860 July 4. tAhniad .Khan Bahadur, Sayyid, c. s. i. 
1872 April 3. tAhsan-ullah, Nawiib. 

1800 Aj)ril 4. fAitchison, J, E. T., Esq., M. i>. 

1866 Jan. 17. *Allan, Licut.-Gol. A. S. 

1871 Juno 7. t Alexander, J. W., E.sq. 

1860 Oct. 3. Amir AH Khan Bahadur, Nawab. 

1874 June 3. Airiir AH, Hayyid, Esq. 

1865 Jan. 11. Anderson, Dr. J., f. i. s. 

1872 Juno 5. jtAnderson, A, Esq. 

1875 June 2. Apear, J. (},, Esq. 

1875 Feb. 3. Armstrong, J., Hurg., B. Army. 

1871 Sept. 6. ^Atkinson, E. T., Esq., c. h. 

1869 Feb. 3. fAttar Singh Bahadur, Sirdar, 


Calcutta 

Agra 

Benares 

J )acca 

Julliindur 

Europe 

Darbhanga 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Fateh garli 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Euroj)e [ana. 

Bhadour, Ludi- 


1870 Feb. 2. tBadeu-rowcll, B. TI., Esq., c. s. Lahore 

1873 Aug. 6. tDadglcy, Capt., W. F. Shillong 

1859 Aug. 3. Balaichand Sinha, Babii. Calcutta 

1865 Nov. 7. fDall, V. Esq., m. ajs Geol. Survey. Geol. S. OtTiee 

1860 Nov. 1. Banerjea, Bcv. K. M., ll. d. Caloutta 

1876 June 7. Baness, J. F., .Esq. Calcutta 

1860 Dea 1. ^Barker, B. A., Esq., m. a. * Euroi)c 

1873 Marchs. ^Barclay, G. W. W., Esq., M. a.* Europe 

I860 July 4. Batten, G. H. M., Esq., c. s. * . Calcutta 

1859 May 4. Baylcy,E. C.,Thc Hon. Sir, b. c. s., K. C. S. 1. Calcutta 

1873 Feb. 5. Bayne, li. II., Esq., B. A. Calcutta 

1864 Sept. 7. tBcaines, J., Esq., b. a. s. Cuttak 

1841 April 7. "Beaufort, F. L., Esq., b. c. s. Europe 
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Date of Election. 


7. 

15. 

2 . 

4. 

7. 

3. 

4. 
3. 
6 . 
2 . 
G. 


1876 June 

1867 July 

1862 Oct. 

1872 Aug. 

1876 Nov. 
•1864 Nov. 
1874*Nov. 

1875 July 

1873 Doc. 

1857 Mar. 

1859 Aug. 

1873 Aug. 

1873 April 
1864 April 

1876 Nov. 15. 

1868 Jan. 15. 
187G May 4 

1860 March 7. 

1872 June 
1871 Jan. 

1866 Nov. 

1874 April 

1871 Sept. 

1860 Jan. 20. 

1863 .June 3. 

1873 Mar. 5. 
1876 Aug. 2. 
1860 Jan. 3. 
1876 Nov. 15. 

1875 April 4. 
1868 Aug. ' 

1872 Dec. 

1874 Aug. 

1875 June 

1871 Sept. 
1868 Feb. *5. 

1872 Aug. 7. 
1874 Nov. 

1876 Mar.’ 
1868 Dec. 
1876 April 
1874 March 4. 

1873 Aug. 6. 

1874 July 1. 


fBehrcndt, J., Esq. ^ 

BeUetty, N. A., Esq. 

••Bernard, C. E., Esq., c. s. ^ 

Beverley, H., Esq., c. a. 
fBeveridge, H., Esq., c.^ s. 

Bhudfiva Mukerjea, Babu. 

Bhagabati Charn Mallik, Babu. 
tBlack, F. C., Esq. 

Blackburn, J., Esq. 

Blanford, H. F., Esq., a. n. s. M., f. a. s. 
tBlanford, VV. T., a. b. s. m., f. b. s., f. a. s 
tBligh, VV. a. Esq. 

■flllissott, T., Esq. 

Blochmann, H., Esq., M. a. 
fBowie, Major, M. M. 
fBoxwcll, J., Esq., c. s. 
t Bradshaw, A., Surgeon Major. 
fBrandis, Dr. D. 

“•Brooks, W. E., Esq., c. e. 

Brough, 11. S., Esq. 
tBrowne, Col. Horace A. 
j Bruce, W. D., Esq., c. b. 
tBuckle, II., Esq. 

^fCadcll, A., Esq., B. a., c. s. 

•Campbell, Sir G., K. c. s. t. 
fCappcl, A., Esq. 
itCarnegy, T. F., Esq. 
tCarnac, J. H. llivett, Esq., b c. s. 
Cayley, H. Dr. 

Chambers, Dr. E. W. 
tChandramohan Gosvaiiu, 1 audit. 
fCliard, llev. C. H. ^ 
tChcniioll, A. W., Esq., Topi. Survey. 
tChcnncll, T., Esq. 
tChisholin, 11. F., Esq. , o.. 

tClark,Lieut..Col.E. G., Bengal Staff Corps 
•Clutterbuck, Capt. F. St. Quiutiu. 
fConstablo, A., Esq. 

Crawfurd, J., Esq., c. s. 
tCooke, J. E., Esq. 
t(?oxhcad, T. E., Esq. 
tCrombie,*A., Esq., xc. i>. 

Cunningham, D. D., Esq., m. b, 
ipCowan, Capt. S. II., b. s. c. 


Patna 

Calcutta [ces 

Central Proviii- 

Calcutta 

Rangpur 

Chin surah 

Calcutta 

Hamirpur 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Geol. S. Office 

Mathura 

Dacca 

Calcutta 

Sambhalpur 

Duinka 

Simla 

Simla 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Jlangoon 

Calcutta 

N. Arracaii 

Banda 
Europe 
Simla 
Assam 
Ghazipur 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Gauhatti 
Thayetmyo 
j Shillong 
Dibrughar 
Bombay 
Khori, Oudh 
Europe 
Lucknow 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Tipciah 
Rangoon 
Calcutta 
I Arrah 


184.7 June 2. *Dalton, Col. E. 'f., c. s. 
1870 May 4.. jtDamant, (1. H., Esii-, c. 


Staff Corps. 


Europe 

Cachar 



IV 


Date of Elect iou, 

3. 

4. 
C. 
7. 
4. 
1 . 
2 . 
7. 
0. 
s. 
6 . 
7. 
7. 
4. 


1873 Dec. 

1871 Jam 
1861 Nov. 

1869 April 
1856 June 

1874 July 

1870 Feh. 

1872 Aug. 


1869 Oct. 
1873 Jan. 
1861- July 
1862 M;iy 
1853 Se])*t. 

1870 May 
1875 March 3. 
1859 Sept. 7. 
1875 March 3. 

1871 July I, 
1 867 J line 5. 
1871 March 1. 

1870 March 8. 


1863 May 
187 1 Dec. 
1871 Dec. 
181-6 Jan. 
1859 Nov. 
1871 Oct. 
1863 Oct. 


1859 Dec. 
1851 May 
1868 Jan. 15 
1876 Jan. 
1876 Jtilv 

1868 MaV 

1*869 S(‘pt. 

1872 Dec. 
1875 Jan. 

^ 1861 Feb. 

1869 Oct. 12. 
18li3 Juno 3. 
1871 Nov. 

1873 July 
1869 Se])i. 
1867 Sept. 


jtDames, M. L., Ksq., c. s. ; DeraGhaziKhan 

Daukes, F. C., Esq., c. s. | Calcutta 

tDavies, The jgon’ble R. H.,c. s. i., «. c. s>Lahore 
*Day, Dr. F.‘ r. l. s., f. z. s. Europe 

tDeBourbel, Major R., Royal Engrs. Lucknow 
Deane, Capt. T. * . Calcutta 

fDeFabeck, F. W. A., Esq., i. m. Service Dcoli * 
Dejoux, l^, Esq. Calcutta 

tDcimerick, J. G., Esq. Delhi 

t Dennys, H . L., Esq. Samhalpur 

j Devendra Mallik, Rabu. Calcutta ^ 

tDhanapati Singh Dughar, Rai Bahadur. Azimganj 
Dickens, (Jol. C. 11., R. A., c. s. i. Calcutta 

t Dobson, .G. K., Esq., u. A., M, n., F. n. s. Europe 
Dodgson, Walter, Esq. Calcutta 

'tDouglas, Col. C., R. A. Jjiicknow 

I Douglas, J., Esq., Govt. Telg. Dept. Calcutta , 
j Druiniuond, Col. 11., R. E. Calcutta 

jtDuthoii, W., Esq., c. a. Mirza])ur 

Dvi jeiulraiiath I’hakui*, Babu. Calcutta 

Jllldinburgh, If. R. II. The Duke of. Furope 

fEdgar, J. W., Esq., c. s. i., n. c. Darjiling 

fFgerton, I’he Hon. R. E., c. s., 0. Lahore 

Elliot, J., Fsq., M. A. Calcutta 

*Flliot, Sir Walter, late M. o. s. Euro})e 

*Flliot, C. A,, Fsq., r. c. s. Europe 

tEvezard, Col. G. E. Puna 

*E\vart, J., Esq., m. u. | Eui-ope 

Faih All, Maulawi, 

,=’^Fayrer, Sir J., k. c. s. t. 

ItFeddcn, Francis, Esq., Geol. Survey, 

I Feistmantel, 0., Es(|. m. d., Geol. Survey 
ifFouIkes, The Rev. Thos. 


jtField, C. D., Esq., A., C. S. 

ItFisber, J. II., Esq., c. s. 

|*Forbes, Major J. G., R. E. 
jtForbes, Capt. C. J. F. S., Depy. Comr. 
itForest, R., Esq., o. E. 

!*Forlong, Lieut.-Col. J. G. R., M. s. c. 
i^Forsyth, Sir T. D., K. c. s. J., c. n. 

;t Foster, J. M., Esq., m. r. c. r. * 
t Fraser, ('apt. E. i 

.*Frver, Major G. E. 
i Fyfe, The 'Rev. W. C. 


11 


1873 Dec. 3. ;jGamble, J. S., Esq. 


j Calcutta, 
j Euroi)e 
; Karachi 
C'alcutta 
Bangalore 
^ Bill'd wan 
I Chkidwara 
Arj'ah 
Shwegyeen, 
Dehra [Burma] 
Europe 
Europe 

Nazira, Assam 
I Rushiro 
\ Europe 
' Calcutta 


Pankabari, Dar 




'/t 



V 


Date of Election. 


1871 Aug. 2. fGangaprasad, Munshi. ^ 

1874 July 1. t Gardner, T). M., Esq. 

1859 Aug. 3. JGastrell, Col. J. E. • 

1862 Feb. 5. IfGaurdas Eaisak, Babu. 

1867 Sept. 4. fGauvain, Capt. V. 

•1867 Dec. 4. *Gay, E. Esq., m. a. , 

1859*Sept. 7. ^Geog'hegan, J. Esq., b. c. s. 

1875 July 7. fGirdlestonc, C. E. Jl., Esq., c. s. 

1869 Feb. 3. tGiriprasad Singh, Thakur. 

1861 Feb. 6. Godwin-Austen, Major H. II., F. z. s. 

F. 31. a. s., Topographical Survey. 

1872 ]^ov. 6. Gordon, C. B. F., Esq. 

1862 July 2. if Gordon, Eobei*t, Esq., c. E. 

1869 July 7. tGordon, J. D., Esq., c. s. i., c. s: 

1875 July 7. ItGouldsbury, J. K. E., Esq. 

1863 Nov. 4. fGowan, Licut.-Col. J. Y. 

1866 Juno 6. * Gribble, T. W., Esrf., b. o. s. 

187(5 Nov. 15. Grierson, G. A., Esq., c. s. 

1861 Sept. 4. ItGrilHn, L. 11., Esq., ii. c. S. 

1873 Aug. 6. Girisebaudra Siriha, Bajah. 

1861 Feb. 6. fOrowso, F. S., Esq., m. a., b. o. s. 

1871 Jan. 4. Guncudranatli Thakur, Babu. 

Jan. 6. *(Junn, J.S.,Esq.,:sr.B.,Surg., Bengal Army 

1864 Dec. |tGurucharan Das, Babu. 


Moradabad 

Azamgarh 

Europe 

Birbhum 

Europe 

Euro])e 

Nepal 

Allighar 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

1 lenzada 

Bangalore 

Mf)ntgomcry 

Kurope 

(Calcutta 

lhing|)ur [jab 

K!ipurihala,Pau- 

Calcutta 

Alathura 

(^•^lclltta 

Itlnrope 

Ivrisluiagar 


1871 June 7. Habilnirrahinan, Maulavi. 

1867 dulv 3. fllaeket, G A., Ksq., Gool. Survey. 

1869 April 3. ^Ihcbevlin, The Kcv. C. 

1861 March 1. fHarachandra Chaudhuri, Babu. 

1861 Feb. 2. t Harrison, A. S., Esq., ». a. 

1859 Get. 6. *H;iugliion, Col. J. C., c. s. i. 

1874 Jan. 7. lleiiitze, C., Esq. 

1875 March 3. tHendley, Dr. T. II. 

1875 Aug. i. tHowitt, J. F. II., Esq., c. s. 

1868 Aug. 5. fllobart, E. T., Es(|., c. s. 

1S72 Dec. 4. ^Iloernle, Eev. A. F., i*ii. d. 

1868 Nov. • 4. [fllolroyd. Major W. E. M. 

1873 Jan. 8. tlloustoun, G. L.. Esq., p. a. a. 

1863 Jan. 15. f Howell, M. S., Esq., c. s. 

1866 Feb.- 7. Hoyle, G. W., E.sq. 

1867 Aug. 7. tJTughes, T. H., Esq., a. b. s. m., f. o. a. 

1873 March 5. tHtighes, A. J., Esq., c. E. 

18(56 flan. 17. t Hughes, 'Captain W. G., M. s. c. 

1870 Jan. 5. +ITuin», Allan O., Esq., c* B., c. s. 

1870 June 1. ^Hunter, W. W., Esq., ll. d., c. s. 

18(58 April 1. *Hyde, Col. II., ii. e. 


(-alcutta 
Geol. S. OfHce 
Europe [singh 
Shcrpur,Mainiau- 
Allahabad 
Europe 

Calcutta [n;i 

Jaipur, Eajputa- 
Moiihari 
Allahabad 
1 Europe • 

I Lahore 
Europe 

Bulandshahr • 

Calcutta 

Geol. S. Office 

Barftickpur 

Arracan 

Eajputana 

Europe 

Euroi^e 


1872 Dec. 4. [flbbetson, D. C. J., Ksq., c. s. 


Karnal, Panjah 



Date uf Election 


1SG() March 7. flrvine, W., Esq., q. 8. 

1S71 Mar(^h 8. Isaac, T. S., Esq., c. E. 

IS53 Dec. 7. flsvariprasad Singh Bahadur, Raja. 


1874 Feb. 
1876 July 

1865 June 
1873 Aug. 

1866 Feb, 


4. t Jack.son, Dr. C. J. 

Jaiyad, Lieut. F. W., b. N. 

'fJaykissen Das Bahadur, Raja, c. s. i. 
Jogcshachandra Datta, Babu. 
t Johnson, W. H., Esq. 

1862 March 5. |*Johnstono, Major J. W. II. 

1867 Dec. 4. j^Jobnstone, lit. Col. J. 

1873 Dee. 3. jtJohore, H. H., Maharaja of, k. c. s. i., 

1873 April 2. *Jonos, F., Esq., c. a. 

1875 Nov. 3. fJoncs, S. S., Esq., n. A., c. a. 


j Fateligarb. 

I Calcutta 
r Benares 

MuzafParpur 
Calcutta 
Cawnpore* 
Calcutta 
Patna 
Europe 
Almora 
New Jojiore, 
Singapore 
Europe 
Sasserain 


1.869 April 
1871 May 

1861 Deo. 
1875 April 

1874 Dec. 
1867 Dec. 
1867 Marcli6. 

1862 Jan. 15. 

1875 Dec. 1. 

1876 April 5. 
1860 May 5. 


Kabiruddm Ahmad, Maulawi. 
Xaliprasanna Ghosh, Babu. 
tKcmp.son, M., Esq., m. a. 
fKcrr, Ral])h, Major, Lord. 
tKhudabakhsh Ivliaii, Maulawi. 
King, G., Esq., m. b. 
tKing, Capt. H. W. 

King, W., Jr., Es(i., Gcol. Survey of 
Knight, J. .13., Esq. 

Kantichandra Sing, Kumara. 

Kurz, S., Esq. 


Calcutta • 
Calcutta 
Allahabad 
Mathura 
l*atua 
Calcutta 
I P.&OCo.\sOffiee 
India.' Gcol. Surv. Office 
Calcutta 
j Calcutta 
Calcutta 


1859 Dec. 
1870 July 
1869 .lunc 
1873 Feb. 
1861 Nov. 
1866 Jan. 17. 
1869 July 7. 
LB76 May 4. 
1875 Jan. 6. 


1870 April 6. 


^Leonard, H., Esq., M. A., c. E. Europe 

fLetlibridgo, E., Esq., m. a. Krishnagar 

*Lcupolt, J. C., Esq., c. s. Europe 

I Lewis, T. R., Esq., m. n. Calcutta 

1 Locke, H. IT., Esq. Calcutta 

fLow, J., Esq., G. T. Survey. B. Burmah 

i Lyall, C. J., Esq., B. A., c. s. Calcutta 

I Lyall, John M., E.sq. Calcutta 

I Lydekkcr, R., Esq., Geol. Survey of India. Calcutta 
{Lyman, B. Smith, Esq. Japan 


1866 June 6. ' Macdonald, Lieut.-Coi. J., b. s. c. Calcutta 

1876 Dec. 6. fMacdonald, J. C., Esq. N. W. P. Tcrai 

1873 May* 7. *Mackay, W., Esq., c. E. Europe 

1873 Dec. 3. | McLeod, K., Esq., m. n. ‘ Euro];e 

1848 April 5. -f-Maclagan, Majtr-General R., R. f. b.^ 


I S E E B G S 

1867 July 3. *Macnamara, Dr. C. 

1868 Dec. 2. fMacaulifl'e, M., Esq., c. s. 
1874 Jan. 7. fMagrath, C. F., Esq., c. s. 


Lahore 

Europe 

Jhelum 

Boj'i’Ji 



Vll 


Date ot Elotitlun. 


1807 April 
1867 April 
1876 Dec. 
1852 Nov. 

1872 Nov. 
i869 July 
1874 -Aug. 

1873 July 
1873 Aug. 
1876 April 
1876 Jan. 


1860 March 7. 

1871 Sept. 
1870 July 

1874 May 

1875 Aug. 

1876 Dec. 
1874 July 
1867 March 6. 
1854 Dec. 6. 
1854 Oct. 11. 


Mahendralal Sirkar, Dr. Calcutta 

Mainwaring, Lieut.-Cof. G. B. Calcutta 

Malleson, Col. G. B., c. s. Calcutta 

Manickjec Kustanijee, Esq. Calcutta 

fMan, E. H., Esq. Port Blair 

■tMarkllam, A. M., Esq., c. s. , Allahabad 

♦Marsh, Capt. H. C. Europe 

fMarshall, C. W., Esq. Borhampur 

fMarshall, Licut.-CoL W. E. Simla 

McConnell, Dr. J. P. P., Prof. Med. Coll Calcutta 
fMcGregor, W., Esq., Supt. I. Telegraph. Akyab 
fMedlicoit, H. B., Esq., M. A., F. G. s. Supt 

Weol. Survey. Calcutta 

tMiles, Major S. B. . Muskat 

♦Miller, A. B., Esq. Europe 

tM inchin, P. J. V., Esq. Aska, Gan jam 

tMinchin, Licut.-Coh C. C. | Bahawalpilr 

fMocklcr, Capt. E., Pol. Agent. : Gwadur 

tMolesworth, \V. G., Esq., c. E. I Simla 

♦Montgomerie, Major T. G., Ji. E. I Europe 

Morris, The Hon’ble G. G., B. c. s. : Calcutta 
♦Muir, Sir W., k. c. s. i., b. c. s. j Eurojio 


1862 July 

1876 May 
1865 Feb. 

1871 Jan. 

1872 May 
1869 July 


2. .♦Napier of Magdala, Baron, General, a. 

s. I., G. c. If, 

4. 1 Nash, A. M., Esq. 

1. ; Nevill, G., Esq., c. m. z. s. 

4. j ♦Newton, Isaac, Esq. 

1. 'tNiraiijan Mukerji, Bjibu, 

7. itNursiiig llao, A. V., Esq. 


|Enro ])0 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Beuaras 

Vizagapatam 


1871 July 5. 'fOates, E. W., Esq., c. E. Pegu 

1871 Oct. 4. 1 O’Kinealy, J., Esq., c. s. Calcutta 

1851 Juno 4. .♦Oldliain, 'l\, Esq., ll. d., f. u. s. Europe 

1873 Aug. 0 . 1 Olpherts, W. J., Esq. Calcutta 


1861 Marcl>2. Palmer, Dr. W. J. Calcutta 

1873 Aug. 6. Parker, J. C., Esq. Calcutta 

1876 June 7. Parry, B., Esq. Calcutta 

1862 May. 7. J Partridge, S. B., Esq., m. d. Europe 

1871 Dec. 6. fPcal, S. E., Esq. Sibsagar, Assam 

1867 March 6. tl^earimohan Mukerji, Babu, m. a. Uttal*para 

1860 Peb. 1. l♦Pca^se, T:icut.-Col. G. G. Europe 

1868 Nov. 4. 'fPearscgi, C. E., Esq., m. a. llawul Piiidec 

1873 Aug. 6. .'Pedler, A., Esq. Calcutta 

1860 July 7. Pell, S., Esq. Ciilcutta 

1864 March 2. fPellew, F. H., Esq., c. s. lloo^hlv 

1865 Sept. 6. fPoppe, T. E., Esq. Itanehi' 



vin 


Date of Kleetio^itE 

I.S6S May f>. 
1885 July^ 1. 
1861 Nov. 2. 
1869 Fob. 3. 

1875 Fob. 3. 

1868 April 1. 
1872 Dec. 4. 

1869 Fob. 3. 
1874 Dec. 2. 

1856 Mar. 5. 
1871 June 7. 
1837 Fob. 1. 

1871 Dec. 2. 

1876 Jul}" 5. 
1860 Mar. 7. 

1871 July 5. 

1872 April 3. 
1868 April 1. 
1863 April 1. 
1871 May 6. 
IHGoFeh. 1. 
1876 Doc. 6. 

1870 Jan. 5. 


1871 Dee. 6. 

1872 Feb. 7. 
1870 May 1. 

1873 Jan. 8. 
1870 May 4. 
1869 Feb. 3. 
1876 July 5. 
1876 July 5. 

1874 July 1. 
1876 Feb. 2. 

1860 July 4. 

1863 April 1. 
1872 Au^^^ 7. 

1861 Sept. 7. 

1875 Feb. 3. 
1865 July 5. 
1874 Juno 3. 

1864 Mar. 2. 


l\jterson, F. W., 

tPbayre, Major-G., Sir A. P.,K. c. R. i., o. jj 
^Pliear, The Iloti’ble J. P. 
fPickford, J., Esq., m:. a. 
tI*ortcr, W. J., Esq. 

I * / ^ • * 

tPraiuathanatli Ray, Raja. 

Praiinath Sarasvati J^indit, tm. a., n. L. 
J'ratapacbaiidra Ghosba, Biibu, i\. \. 
tProthcroo, Capt. M. 


Calcutta 
Mauritius 
Europe 
Madras 
Shwegyeen, B. 

Burmah 
Digapati * 
Bhawanipur 
Calcutta 
Port Blair 


RrijendralalaMitra,Babu,Rai Bahadur lt.. n. 
Rtiinakrishna Das, Babu. • 

Rainanaib Tjigor, The Hon. Mahsiriija, 

c. s. I. 

fRani Das Son, Babu. 

Rayo, D. O’Connell, 17st[., m. d. 
tReid, H. S., Esq., c. s. 
tRoid, J. R., Esq., c. s. 
t Richards, Dr. V. 

Robl), O., Esq. 
th*obertson, C., Esq., e. s. 

^Robinson, Col. D. G., ii. K. 

Robinson, S. H., Esq. 
fRodon, Lieut. G. S., Royal Scots. 

*l{oss, Alexander G., Capt., Stall* Corps. 


Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Bt*rhampur 

Calcutta * 

Allahabad 

Azimghav 

Goalundo 

Calcutta 

Mirzapur 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Ranikhet 

Europe 


*Saiuuells, Ciq^t. W. L. , n. s. c. 
fSashagiri Sastri, M., H. a. 
Satyanand GhosluU, Raja. 
Sehlogel, F., E.sq. 
fSchlich, Dr. W. 

*SchAvendler, L., Esq. 
fSeott, D., Esq., c. K. 
fScott, R., Esq., c. s. 
fScully, Dr. J. 
fShaw, R. B., Esq. 
fSholverton, G., Esep 

fShowers, Lieut. -Col. C. L. 
tSkrot.srud, Rev. L. O. 

tShidcu, Liout.-Col. E. B. 
*Sjnidl, J., Esq. 

Smith, D. lk)yos. Esq., M 1). 
fSmitli, V. A., Esq., c. s. 
fSpearman, Capt. H. R. 


Europe 

Madras 

Calcutta 

(Calcutta 

Darjiling 

Europe 

Cuttak 

M uzafEariiagur 
Nc]iEil 

( Ladak) Kash- 
Waltair, near 
ViSsagapataiii 
Amballa 
Santhal Mission 
Rampurllaut 
: Arracaii 
'diluropc 
1 Calcutta 
j 1 lamirpur 
I Amherst 




ix 


Date of Election, 



1872 July 3. 

fSteplien, Carr, Esq. 

Ludianah 

1863 Sept. 2. 

■fstewart, R. D., Esq. 

Rani^anj 

1875 July 7. 

^Stewart, M. G., Esq. » 

Europe 

1876 Aug, 2. 

fSt. John, Major 0, B., B. E. 

Ajmir, Mayo 
College 
Calcutta 

•1861 Sept. 4. 

Stokes, Wliitley, Esq., c. s, r. , 

1869Teb. 3. 

Stracliey, The lEon’ble Sir J., K. c. s. i. 

Calcutta 

1859 Mar. 2. 

Stubbs, Lieut.-Col. F. W., Eoyal Artil- 
lery. 

• Ishapur near 
Barrackjmr 

1858 July 7. 

fSuthcrland, TI. C., Esq., B. c. S. 

Backergungo 

1864 Aug. 11. 

Swinhoe, W., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1865 Sept. 6. 

*Tawney, C. H., Esq., m. a. 

EuroiB3 

1865 April 5. 

^J'aylor, Jt., Esq., c. s. 

Calcutta 

1874 Mar. 4. 

Taylor, Commander A. D., late Indian 
Navy. 

Calcutta 

1860 May 2. 

fTomple, The lion. Sir R., Bart., K. c. s. i., 
B. c. s. 

Bombay 

1876 Feb, 2. 

Tennant, Cbl. J . F., E. E., F. E. S. 

Ckilcutta 

1875 June 2. 

tTliibaut, Dr. O. 

Benares 

1809 Oct. 6. 

tTlioinson, A., Esq. 

Faizabad 

1875 Nov. 3. 

fThoinson, Jl. G., Ksq., c. S. 

Sirsa 

1817 June 2. 

Thuillier, Col. JI. Ij., E. A., C. s. L, F. E. S. 

Calcutta 

1865 Julv 5. 

'*Toll)ort, T. W. IL, Esq., c. s. 

Furope 

1871 April 5. 

*'IVirt/, Oscar, Esep 

Eiirojie 

1861 J lino 5. 

tTreinletl, J. J)., Esq., M. A., C. S. 
t'rrevor, W. S., liiout.-Col., e. e. 

Mnzaffargarh 

1872 July 3. 

Indor 

1873 April 2. 

Tiirnbnll, R., Ksq. 

Calcutta 

1863 May 6. 

fTylcr, J . W., Esq., M. D. 

Agra 

1869 June 2. 

tlldaychand Dutt, Babu. 

• 

Faridpup 

1873 April 2. 

Umesh Chunder l)uti, Babu. 

Calcutta 

1800 May 2. 

^Vanrenen, Lieut. Col. A. D., B. t:;. s. 

Calcutta 

186ii FclJ. 3. 

tVerchero, A. M.., Esq., M. D. 

Agra 

1801 April 6. 

tVijayaraina Guja])ati Raj Munnia Sultan 

« 

ft 

Bahadur, Maharajah Mirza Vijayana- 
gram. 

Benares 

1870 June 1. 

tVrindavanachandra Mandala, Babu. 

Balasor « 

1871 Feb. 1. 

^Waageii, Dr. W., Geological Survey. 

Europe 

1809 Aug. 4. 

. 'V^ahid All, Brince Jahan Qadr Muham- 
mad Baliadur. 

• 

Garden Reach 

1865 Nov. 1. 

Waldic^ I)., Esq., F. 0. S. 

Calcutta 

1861 May 1. 

’^S'VValker, Col. J. T., e. e., f. e. S. 

Europe 

1875 April 7. 

Wall, Dr. A. J., B. Medical Service. 

Calcutta 

1863 Oct. 7. 

Waller, W. K., Esq., m. b. 

Calcutta 

1865 Iday 3. 

Waterhouse, Capt. J., B. s. C. 

Calcutta 
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Date of Election. 


1874 July 
1876 Dec • 

1869 Sept. 
1867 Feb. 
1862 Oct. 
1873 A])ril 

1875 Feb. 
1867 Aui?. 
1873 May 
1S67 Jan. 

1876 Ain*il 

1870 Aug. 

1866 Mar. 

1867 July 

1871 Mar. 
1870 Jan. 
1873 Aug. 


Watt, Dr. George. 

Webb, W. T., Esq.; A. 

* Westland, J., Esq., c. s. 
tWestmacott, E. V., Esq., B. A., c. s. 
Wlioeler, J. T., Esq. 
fWliite, E., Esq., c. s. 
tWhiteway, II. S., Esq., q, s. 
tVV'^ilcox, F., Esq. 

7. fWilliams, G. II. C., Esq., c. S. 

16. t^Villiamson, Capt. W. J. 

5. Wilsoii, Alexander, Esq. 

3. Wilson, II. li., Esq., c. S. 

7. nVise, Dr. J. F. N. 

3. tWood, Dr. J. J. 

4. Wood, 0. 11., Esq. 

5. Wood-Mason, J., Esq., Indian Museum. 

6. tW'oodlLorpe, Lieut. Jl: G., r. e. 


1869 Sept. 1. Yadulal Mallik, Babu. 

1868 June 3. Yaiindraniobana Tagoi’c, The Hon’blc 
Maharaja. 

1867 Mar. 6. tYogendraiiaih Mallik, Babu. 


1825 Mar. 

9. 

1«21 „ 

U. 

182G July 

1. 

1835 May 

6. 

mr Sept. 

1. 

1817 Nov. 

3. 

18^18 Feb. 

2. 

1818 Mar. 

8. 

1853 April 

6. 

1858 July 

6. 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

18G0 „ 

7. 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

1800 „ 

7. 

ISGO „ ' 

7. 

18G0 „ 

7. 

18G8 Feb. 

5. 

1868 „ 

5. 

1868 „ 

5. 

1868 „ 

2. 

1871 „ 

7. 


IIONOIIAIIY MEjMBEBS. 

M. Garcin do Tassy, Memb. do ITiistitut. 
Sir John Bhillippart. 

Count do Noc. 

Professor Isaac Lea. 

Col. W. Munro. 

His Highness the Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 
Dr. J. D. Hooker. 

Pi’ofossor Henry. 

Major-Oeii. Sir H. C. Bawlinson, k . u. b. 
B. il. Hodgson. 

Tlie Iloii'ble Sir J. W. Colvile, Kt. 
Professor JMax Muller. 

IMonsicur Stanislas Julicu, 

Edward Thomas. ^ 

Dr. Aloys S})rcngcr. 

Dr. Albrecht Weber. 

General A. Cunningham, c. s. l, • 
Professor Bapu Deva Sastri. 

Dr. T. Thomson. 

A. Cl rote. 

Charles Darwin. 


Ilughli 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Dinajpur 

Calcutta 

Bijiiour 

Muttra * 

Purulia 

Banda 

Garo Hills 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

JIanchi 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Naga Hills • 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Andul 


l^xris 

Loiidoii 

Paris 

Philadelphia 
London 
M urshidabad 
Kcav 

Princeton, U. S. 

London 

Eui jpe 

Europe 

Oxford 

Paris 

London 

Born 

Berlin 

India 

Benares 

London 

London 

London 
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Date of Election. 



1872 Feb. 

1. 

Sir G. B. Airy. 

Lond9u 

1872 June 

5. 

Professor T. H. Huxley. 

Loudon 

1875 Nov. 

3. 

'Dr. 0. Bolitlingk. d 

Jena 

1875 „ 

3. 

Professor J. 0. Westwood. 

Oxford 

1876 April 

5. 

Yule, Col. H., R. E., c. B. 

London 

4876 „ 

5. 

Sicniciis, Dr. Werner. , 

• 

Berlin 



CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


1841 Oct. 

2. 

Milcgowan, Dr. J. 

Europe 

1850 J line 

4. 

Ivriiincr, llerr A. von. 

Alexandria 

ISoO jf 

3. 

Porter, llev. J. 

1 Damascus 

1856 „ 

4. 

Selilagiiitvveit, Herr 11. von. 

Munich 

1856 „ 

4. 

Smith, Dr. E. 

Beyrout 

1859 „ 

4. 

Tailor, J., Esq. 

Bussorah 

1857 Mar. 

4. 

Nictner, J. Esq. 

Ceylon 

1858 „ 

3. 

Schlagiiitwcit, lleiT It. von. 

Giessen 

1859 Nov. 

2. 

Eredcrick, Dr. H. 

Batavia 

1859 Slay 

4. 

Blocker, Dr. 11. 

Europe 

1860 Fob. 

1. 

Baker, The Itcv. H. 

E. JMalabar 

1860 „ 

1. 

Swiulioe, It., Esq., 11. M.’s Consul, 

Amoy 

1861 July 

3. 

Oosclic, Dr. Jt. 


1862 ]Mar. 

5. 

Murray, A., Esq. 

London 

1863 J uly 

4. 

Barnes, li. 11., Esq. 

Ceylon 

1866 Slay 

7. 

Schlagintweit, Prof. E. von. 

Munich 

1866 „ 

7. 

Sherri ng, Pev. ai. A. 

Benares 

1868 „ 

5. 

Ilolmboe, Prof. 

Christiania 



1 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


1865 May 

3. 

Dali, Rev. C. 11. 

Calcutta 

1874 Feb. 

4. 

Schaumburgh, J., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1874 April 

1. 

Lafont, Rev. E. E., s. j. 

Calcutta 

1875 Dec. • 

1. 

Bate, Rev. J. D. 

Allahabad 

1875 „ 

1. 

jyj^aulawi Abdul Hai, Madrasah. 

Calcutta 



LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM INDIA 
THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 

'*Bule 40.— Afer the la])se of 3 years from the date of a Member leaving ’ 
India, if no intimation of ^lis Avishes, shall, in the inttfiTal have been 
received by the Society his name shall be removed from the list of 
Members. 

The folloAving Jlembers Avill bo removed from the Mbmbcr List (jf the* 
Society under the oiJeration of the abovaurRiilc. 

Date of leaving India. 


Cliittcrbuch, Capt. F. St. Quintin, January 1873. 

(jrauvain, Capt. V., July 1S73. 

Haebcrlin, the Rev. C., August 1S73. 

Pearson, C. E., Esq., M. A., January 1874. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 

187G. 

Br Retiiieme>’t. 


C. Macnaghten, Esq. 

Rajkot College. 

W. Bourne, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

(t. E. Knox, Esq. 

J Jan da. 

Major 11. H. Mallock. 

Calcutta. 

Lieut. 11. B. Unnsion. 

Pan jab. 

^V. Theobald, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

11. 0. AMlliams, Esq. 

Chanda. 

A. Tween, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

R. StoAvart, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

T. B. Mitclicll, Esq. 

Assam. 

Raja Harciidra Krishna Bahadui’. 

Calcutta. 

J. Wilson, Esq. 

Bankipur. 

C. T. Buekland, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

Capt. E. N. 1). La Touche. 

Assam. 

Cajjt. C. S. Pratt. 

Furopc. 

J. Hector, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

R.‘ A. Carrington, Esq. 

Calcutta. 


Br Death. 


Ordinary Members. 

Butler, Caft. J., n. s. c. 

Willson, W. G., Esep 
Atkinson, W. S., Esq., M. A. 

Hceley, W. L., Esq., b. a., c. s. 

Brown, R., Esq., m. d. 

Milman, R., n. d., the Right Rev., Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 


Samaguting. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Eurojw. 

Manipur. 

Calcutta. 



xin 


Honorary Members, 


Prof. C. Lassen. 

Prof. Jules Molil. 

Dr. Kobert Wiglit, {died in 1873.) 

Corresponding Members. 

Hang,* Dr. M. 

Foueaux, M. F. H. 


Bonn. 

Paris. 

London. 


Rftinieh. 

Paris. 




[appendix.] 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT 

OF 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


OF THE 

^SIATIC jSoCIETY OP ^ENGAL 
POB 


THE YEAR 1870. 



XVI 


STATEMENT, 
Abstract of the Cash Account 


Balance of 187*^. 

In the Bank of Bengal, viz. 
Account of Stoliczka jMc- 
morial Fund, . . Rs. 

Account of Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, . . 

Cash in hand, . • 


812 5 

3,015 13 


RECEIPTS. 

5 2 

1 


l8fC. 


1876. 


Admission Fees. 
Received from jMcmhera, , , 

SuBBcnirTioNs. 

Received from IVlemhers, 

Publications. 

Sale ])rocecds of Journal 
dings, 

Suhsciiptioii to ditto, 

Refund of Postage Stamps,., 
Ditto of Printing charges, . . 

Libuary. 

Sale proccc'ds of Books, 
Refund of Frcdght, 

Ditto of Fostugo 


Secbf.taiiy’s Office. 

Saving of Salary, 

Received fine, A:e., 

Ditto Commission on Purchase of 
• Stamps, 

Sal(3 pro(;o( ds of two Wooden Casks, 
Rcfuiid of Cart and Cooley hiic. 


3,858 

2 

3 

160 

9 

4 

800 

0 

0 

• 



9,009 

1 

9 

409 

0 

0 

1,056 

0 

0 

15 

14 

6 

54 

9 

6 

280 

3 

0 

23 

12 

0 

8 

10 

6 

m 



36 

5 

3 

2 

8 

3 

6 

9 

9 

1 

11 

0 

13 

6 

0 


Vested Fund. 

Received from the Secretary of State 
for luftia on account of abandon- 
ment by the Society of all claims to 
accommodation in the Kew Museum 
building, . . . . , . 

Interest on the Goveimment Securities 
from the Bank of Bengal, 

Sale proceeds of 6J per cent. Government 
Securities Nos. 043894, 043618, 189, 60, 


1,60,000 

8,673 

6,000 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


4,018 11 7 


800 0 0 030 0 0 


9,009 1 a 9,760 16 0 


1,535 8 0 1,729 10 0 


312 9 6 411 14 0 


60 8 3 24 15 6 


Carried over Kb. 1,63,673 0 0 16,736 7 1 



xvii 


No. 1. 

of the Asiatic Society for 1876. 


DISBUESEMENTS. 


• Publications. , 

Paid Freight for sending Journal and 
Proceedings, 

Ditto Lithographing and Engraving 
charges, &c., 

Ditto Printing charges, . . , , 

Ditto Comniiasion on Collecting Bills, . • 
Ditto Purchase of Postage Stamps, . , 
Ditto Packing (charges, 

Ditto Pa])er for Plates, . . . • 

Ditto Journal Binding, 

Ditto Printing charges for a Catalogue 
of Mammals and Birds of Burmah for 
JcjniTial Pai-t 11, No. 1 of 1875 (£ 62-. 
4-() (w la. dd. per rupee), . . 

Ditto overland carriago on parcels of 
lithogra})hod Plates, from England, . . 
Ditto Major H. H. God win- Austen for 
jninting and coloring Plates of Naga 
Hill Views, Dafla {Shells, &c., 

Ditto Potty charges. 


168 9 0 

1,605 11 0 
5,381 0 6 

3 4 3 

281 0 0 
24 11 0 

153 6 0 

6 0 or 


711 2 3 
42 2 0 


490 9 0 

16 14 6 


Ltbua riY. 

Paid Salary of Librarian, • • 

Ditto Estalilishnient, .. 

Ditto Connnis.sion on Collecting Bills, 
Ditto Tijinding charges. 

Ditto liook Binding, 

Ditto Salary of Piinkha Bearer, 

Ditto Suhscrii)tion to the Calcutta Eo- 
view, 

Ditto ditto to the Medical Gazette, 

Ditto ditto to Stray Featlujrs, 

Ditto Purchase! of Books 
through IMcssrs. Triih- 
ner & Co., . . . . 177 9 6 

•Ditto ditto of ditto through 
Messrs. IJricdlundor and 
Sohn, .. .. 172 14 6 

Ditto ditto of ditto in 
Calcutta, •• .. 306 9 2 


Ditto i-epairing glass cases. 

Ditto Freight, . . ■ 

Ditto lnsurti('icnt and Bearing Postage, . . 
Ditto Ji "J'oakwood Double Ladder, 

Ditto Petty charges, • . , 

• 

Sechetahy’s Office. 

Paid General Establishment, • • 

Ditto Secretary’s Establishment, • • 

Ditto Purchase of Postage Stamps, 


1,800 0 0 
136 0 0 

0 1 3 

10 3 3 

408 2 0 

38 5 3 

16 0 0 
15 0 0 

11 0 0 


657 1 2 
23 0 0 
5 15 
3 10 
12 0 0 
26 8 3 


397 8 0 
1,658 0 0 
124 0 0 


1876. 


8,893 14 


3,161 7 


Carried over, Es. 2,179 8 0 12,055 6 


1875. 


7,373 2 1 


7 4,475 6 6 


1 



XVlll 


RECEIPTS. 


1876. 1876. 


Brought over, Rs. 1,63,673 0 0 
Interest oniiitto from 30th • 


November to 12th De- 
cember, 1876, being 12 
days @ 6 J per cent., . . 

Premium on ditto (j^ 1-14 
porcent., .. 


9 2 8 
93 12 0 

102 14 8 


16,736 7 1 


BuiLDINa. 

Received from the Right Ilon’ble the 
Secretary of State for India from 1st 
Dorenibcr, 1875 to 21st April, 1876, 

Q. Rs. 400 per month, . . . . 1,920 0 0 


Du. StOLTC'ZK.V arEMORIATi FuND. 

Recciv(‘d Subscri])tioii to the Fund, . • 1810 0 


PiDniNOTON Fi:\t>. 

Refund by the Committee of the Chamber • 
of Commerce of the moiety of Subserip- 
tioiis to the Fund, from tho Asiatic 
Society (Rs. 1,172), ., 686 4 0 


PiimiNOTON Pexston Fuxi). 

Received by Transfer from 
the Piddington Fund, . , 680 4 0 

Deduct Refund to Oapt. 

W. J. A. IVallace, of half 

his sub.scription, , , 8 0 0 

678 4 0 

Subscription Received from W. T. Rlan- 
foid, Ksq , to the Fund, .. ., 25 0 0 

Ditto Intei-est on the Government Secu- 
rity of Rs. 500, . . . . 27 8 0 


Dll. Oldham Memorial Fot). 

Received Subseiiptiou to the Fund, . . 166 0 0 


^RlrSCELLANEOUS. 
Fund Account, . , 


1,040 7 

6 

0. P. Fund, 

, , 

1,086 6 

9 

Crmservation of Sanscrit MSS., 

1,000 0 

0 

W. Irvine, F.sq., 


.. 10 12 

0 

M. S. Tfowell. Esq., 


0 9 

0 

Capt. W. L. SamueUs, 


6 13 

0 

•C. W. Marshall. Esq., 


3 7 

0 

The R(‘v. C. 11. Chard, 


0 6 

0 

J. W. Edgar, Esq., 


4 11 

0 

Monov Lai ijysack, 


67 13 

0 

Jadulundo Bysack, 


493 10 

6. 

T. \V. H. Tolhort, Esq., 


3 6 

0 

Messis. Triihner & Co., 


4 6 

6 

Capt. C. J. F. Forbes, 


6 0 

0 

W. W. Hunter, Esq., 


.. 1 8 

0 

L. Schwendler, Esq., 


.. 9 7 

0 

H. Blochmann, Esq., 


.. 9 0 

0 

G. Nevill, Esq., 


.. 6 11 

9 


1,63,676 14 8 449 0 0 

1,920 0 0 4,800 0 0 

181 0 0 1,360 0 0 

t 

686 4 0 


630 12 0 

166 0 0 


Carried over, Rs. 3,763 6 0 1,82,886 6 9 



XIX 


DISBUBSEM&NTS. 


Brought over, Bs. 2,179 8 
Paid Insufficient and Bearing Postage, ^ 4 14 

Ditto Meeting charges, .. .. "128 11 

Ditto Commission on Subscription collected, 64 14 

Ditto Salary of Mali, . . . . 72 *’ 0 

Ditto Printing charges, .. 198 16 

Ditto Pension to Islam Khan, . . 36 0 

•Ditto Fee to the Bank 'of Bengal for 

Stamping cheques, * . . . . 3 2 

Ditto Stationery, . . . . 68 1 

Ditto Binding Letter files, .. 6 13 

Ditto Advertising charges, . . . . 43 0 

Ditto Subscription to the Calcutta Di- 
rectory, ... .. .. 14 0 

Ditto ditto to the Army List, . . 12 0 


Ditto Carpenter for ojicn- 

ing and fixing glass eases, 24 . 14 0 

Ditto ditto for repairing 
Book Shelves, Meeting 
Table, &;c., . . . . 28 2 0 

^ * 63 0 

Ditto to the Collector of 
Stamps llcvcnue of Cal- 
cutta for Stamping the 
Memorandum of Associa- 


tion of the Asiatic Society, 16 0 0 

Ditto licgistration fee for 

ditto, • . . . 60 0 0 


• 

66 

0 

Ditto .T copy of Indian Postal Guido, 

1 

0 

Ditto I’etty charg<\s. 

Ditto Ticca Cooh-y for removing Books 
and Shelves, A:c., 

66 

3 

78 

6 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

3 

0 


FiinNiTuiiE ANT) Fittings. 

Paid a Tcahwood Table for Duftei’y, 
Ditto thr('C‘ Teakwood Kachs, 

Ditto a TcalcAvood largo Glass Case, 

Ditto liepairing and fixing 
Cane Matting in four 
rooms, . . . . 298 0 0 

Ditto Supply in^^ and fixing 
• New Cane Matting, .. 1,116 10 0 

Ditto a dozen of Teakwood rattan-back 
Arm-chairs, . . . . 

Ditto a pair six branches Gaselier, 


14 0 0 

183 0 0 

263 0 0 


1,444 10 0 


67 4 0 

400 0 0 


Vested Fund. 

Paid Purchase of 5 J per cent. Govern- 
ment Security through Bank of Bengal, 
Ditto Interest on ditto, . . . 

Ditto Premium oq^ 'ditto. 

Ditto Commission on ditto, 

Ditto ditto on Collecting Interest 

on Government Securities, 

Ditto ditto on Selling Govern- 

ment Security of Rs. 6,000, 


1,44,800 0 0 

2,716 10 7 

3,026 10 0 

376 6 6 

21 6 8 

12 12 1 


1876. 
12,066 6 


3,075 8 


2,361 14 


Carried over,' Hs. 1,60,962 12 10 17,492 12 


1876. 


8,709 9 9 



XX 


RECEIPTS. 


Brought over, Ra. 3,7o3 
Pr. G. Thibaut, . . . ^ 27 

The Hon’bie C. R. Tjindaay, . . 0 

H. W. Dashwood, Eaq., . . e • • ® 

Babullah Duftery, . . . . 10 

l>r. T. H. Uondley, . . . . 19 

E. V. Westmacott, Esq., . . . . 3 

S. Kurz, Esq., , . . . • 12*2 

C. Grant, Esq., . . . . 0 

M. E. Dames, Esq., . . . . 0 

Et.-Col. J. Burn, . . . . 2 

The Government Norih-Westem Pro- 

vinees, . . . . . . 13 

B. Quariteli, Esq., . . . . 12S 

Et.-Col. Ijord’li. Kerr, .. .. 2 

V. A. Smith, Esq., . . . . 2 

fJ. Beames, Esq., ... .. 20 

E. S. Growse, Esq., . . . , 2 

11. F. Blanlord, Esq., . . . . 3 

A. S. TIarrison, Esq., . . . . 3 

Col. W. E. iVIarshall, . . . . • 1 

\V. Stolvos, Esq., .. .. 1 

J. G. Delmci-iek, Esq., .. .. 1 

Col. H. L. Tliuillior, . . . . 0 

Braj Bhnshan Das, . . . . 0 

Th6 Ilon’blo Sir E. C. Baylcy, K. O. S. 1., 1 


6 

6 

11 

12 

0 

10 

4 

0 

11 

3 

10 

8 

14 

0 

7 
0 
0 

4 
0 

ir, 

11 

0 

3 

0 

8 


O 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


1876. 

1,82,886 6 


4,122 3 


1375. 

9 


0 2,307 0 


Carried over, Ra. 1,87,008 8 9 



xxi 


Paid ditto 
ditto. 

Ditto Fee for 
Securities, 


DISBURSEMENTS. " 1876. 

Brought over, Rs. 1,50,952 12 10 17,492 12 

Brokorago on ditto 


wnewing Government 


6 4 0 
3*0 0 


Building. 

Taid House rate, • ^ . . • 

Ditto Police and Lighting rate, 

Ditto Water rate, . , . , 

Ditto making Drawing of the Asiatic 
Society’s Promises, . . . • 

Ditto J. B. Norton, Esq., for suppl3ring 
and fixing Gas Pipes, 

Ditto ditto 9C Jots for ditto ditto with 
Pipe and Cocks complete in the Meet- 
ing room. 

Ditto Messrs. Mackintosh, Bum & Co., 
in part paynumt for repairing tho 
Society’s Premises, 

Coin Fund. , 

Purchaso of Silver Coins, . • • • 

Ditto of two Gold Coins, . • 

Paid Cooley and Cart for bringing a 
Coin box from the IVlint, . . 

Ditto Banghy Expense for sending a 
packet of Gold Coins to W. Campbell, 
Esq., Beorbhoom, • • • • 

Ditto fee for getting l\ronoy Order, 

Ditto Insnfticient Postage on Packet of 
Gold Coin, . • • • • • 


39 

41 


1,50,962 0 10 


372 0 
270 0 
213 13 


13 14 0 
762 6 0 


401 6 0 


8,000 0 0 


0 7 0 


0 4 0 


Dr. Oldham Memorial Fond. 

Paid Printing charges, 370 Copies of 

Circular, .. ., 11 0 0 

Ditto Advertising the List of Subscribers 
to the Fund, .. .. .. 14 8 0 

Dr. Stoliozka Memorial Fund, 

Remitted to A. Grotc, Esq., Ijondon, 3 
overland Money Orders Nos. 143 to 145, 
dated 10th July 1876, (ri) £ 10 each, . . 395 3 3 

Ditto ditto 2 Overland Money Orders Nos. 

161 and dated 17th July 1876, 

@£10 each, .. 263 7 6 

PiDDiNOTON Fund. 

Refunded to’ (Japt. AV. J. A. Wallace, 
being half his Subscription to tho above 
Fund, . . ‘ . . . , 8 0 0 

Paid by Transfer to the Piddington Pen- 
sion Fund, . . , , . . 578 4 0 

Piddington Pension Fund. 

Paid to the Bank of Bengal for Purchase 
of 6 J per cent.. Government Security 
No. 047143—021980, of 1859-60, 500 0 0 


10,039 7 6 


81 13 0 


25 8 0 


658 10 9 


586 4 0 


1875. 


4,073 9 8 


1,008 12 7 


376 4 0 


1,738 14 4 


Carried over, Rs. 


500 0 0 1,79,846 8 2 



XXll 


Akoeipts. 

ItroiisKt ovor. Its. 


187C. 

1,87,U08 8 


Cctrriod over. Its. 1,87»008 8 9 


1875 

9 



DISBITBSEMEI^S. 


Brought over, Bs. 

Paid lutorest on ditto from 30th Nov. 1875 
to 7th September, 1876, being 9 months, 
and 7 days @ 6^ per cent., . . 

Ditto l^remium on ditto @ 1*^ per cent., 
Ditto Commission ditto @ i per cent., . . 
•Refunded to R. Tt^lor, "Esq., half his 
Subscription to the Fund, • • 

Paid Commission on Collecting Interest 
on Government Security, , . 

Miscellaneous. 

Paid donation towards a Zoological Ex- 
ploration of Tenasserim, .. 

Fund Account, . . 

O. P. Fund, 

Earth Current Account, . . , . 

Lt.-Col. C. C. Minchin, 

J. Bcamos, Esq., 

Capt^E. h’rascr, . . . . • 

M. Macaulilfo, Esq., 

J. G. Dclmcrick, Esq., 

F. S. Growso, Ewq., 

iMonoy Lai liysack, • . , , 

Jadubindo Bysack, 

Tluj Government North Western Pro- 
vinces, 

Major W. R. Ikl. ITolroyd, . . 

L 'Schwcndhjr, Esq., 

G. Novill, Esq., .. 

Dr. G. Thibaut, ,. 

Dr. F. Keilhorn, • • 

J. W. Edgar, Esq., 

Dr. T. II. llcndlcy, 

G. 11. Darnaut, Esq., • • . . 

Capt. C. J. F. S. b^orbes, .. ,, 

L. H. Guiiin, Esq., . , 

Lt.-(k)l. J. Burn, 

S. Kill/, Esq., . • 

The Hon’blo C R. Lindsay, 

C. Grant, Esq., . . 

11. W. Dash wood, Esq,, 

Maulavi Syad JaTnad;ili, 

M. Sashagiri .Sa.stii, . • 

H. Tl. the liao of Kiitch, 

V. A. Smith, Esq., 

Major II. 11. Godwin- Austen, 

W. Stokes, Esq., 

Babullah Duftery, 

W. Irvine, Esq., 

W. J. Poller, Esq., ... 

Major-Gen€)ral A. Ciinningliam, C. S. I., 
The Hon’blo Sir E.^C. Ba>4ey, C. S. I., 

0. J. Lyall, Esq., • 

W. McGregor, Esq., . . •• 

C. E. R. Girdlcstono, Esq., . . 

The Rov. F. Foulkos, 

E. Lethbridge, Esq., 

Raja Joykissen Doss, 


500 0 0 1,79,846 8 2 


21 *2 6 
22 8 0 
1 5 9 


0 0 7 


500 0 0 
1,130 0 0 

86 5 9 

18 0 0 

1 0 U 

19 0 

0 8 0 
3 12 0 

0 10 0 

. 3 11 0 

116 II 6 
415 12 0 

8 5 0 

2 4 0 

9 7 0 

6 11 9 

26 2 6 
1 2 0 

1 15 0 

19 10 0 

0 12 0 

3 12 9 

17 0 

60 10 0 
122 0 0 

0110 
011 0 
011 0 
0 11 0 
0 11 0 
0 110 
1110 

2 12 0 

111 0 
10 0 0 

6 9 0 

0 4 0 

0 8 0 

1 8 0 

0 I 0 
2 7 6 

1 9 0 

1 2 0 
0 3 0 

0 3 0 


560 0 10 


Carried over, Rs. 2,597 6 3 1,80,406 9 0 



RECEIPTS. 1876. 

Rrought over, Re. 1,87,008 8 0 


1876. 


Rs. 1,87,008 8 9 


Examined and found correct, 

David Waldie, 

H. U. Godwin-Aubtex, Major, 

Asiatic Society’s Rooms, 

Calcutta^ Jau, Istj 1877* 



XXV 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Brought over, Rs. 

Lt.-Col. L. R. Kerr, 

Col. H. L. Thuillior, 

M. L. Dames, Esqi, 

Dr. J. Scully, 

H. F. Blanford, Esq., 

•E. n. Man, Esq., ^ 

Dr. T-R. Lewis, 

Dr. y. ^chards, 

A. S. Harrison, Esq., 

Md. Ehodabux Khan, 

W. T. Blanford, Esq., 

H. Bucklo, Esq., 

A. Anderson, Esq., 

R. B. Shaw, Esq., 


Balance. 

In the Bank of Bengal, •oiz. 

Account of Stoliezka Memo- 
rial Fund, .. ... 334 10 6 

Account of Dr. Oldham 
Memorial Fund, •• 130 8 0 

Account of Piddington 
Pension Fund, •• 70 11 2 

Account of Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, ... .. 3,213 13 2 

Cash in hand, 


187^ ‘ is/fi. 

2,697 6 3 1,80,406 9 ,0 
• 0 4 0 <M • 

0 3 0 
0 45 0 

2 0 0 ' . • 

14 5 6 
0 3 0 
0 4 0 • 

0 5 0 
2 10 0 
0 10 0 
4 6 a 
0 11 0 
0 10 
9 11 0 

2.633 14 9 1.947 5 4 


3,749 10 
218 6 

3,968 1 0 


Rs. 1,87,008 8 9 


Examined and found correct, 

David Waldie, 

11. H. Godw^in-Austen, Major. 



XXVI 


STATEMENT, 

Ahstvcwt of the Cash Account, 


EECEIPTS. 


1876 


1876. 


Balance of 1875. 

In tho Bank of Bciigifl^ mz. 
Dr. J. Muir, 

O. P. Fund, .. 

Cosh in hand, 


898 10 
3,3G4 8 


4,263 

144 


CrsTonY OF Okiental Wokks. 
Saving of Salary, 

Ditto i’ino, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, . , 

Buhu Braj Bhushana Dus, 

Basel Mission Book Tract Dopositorj’^, 

T. W. U. Tolboi-t, Esq. 

Bahu Pratapa Chandra Grliosha, 

Sheoprasad Sadur, 

Adhur Sing Gour, 

Gopal Kao lIiuTy^, Esq., 

Capt. G. A. Jacob, 

Hamjeebun Mookerjoa, 

Venkata Kiishna Modedier, 

Franijoe (JoAvasj«!e Institute Nfitivc General 
Library, Bombay, 

Pandit Chandra Kant Tarkalaiikar, 

Baliit Kaliprasad, . . 


Oriental PcnLirATTONS. 

Received by siilc of Bibliotheca Indica, and 

by Subscription to ditto, .. .. 2,441 11 9 

Ditto Refund of l*ostagc and Packing, 65 9 6 

Ditto CoTiiniis&ion on Purchase of Pos- 
tage Stamps, . , . . 0 8 0 

Government Ai.lowance. 

Received from General Treasury at 500 Rs. 

per month, . . 6,000 0 0 

Ditto ditto Additional grant for tho pub- 
lication of Sanskrit AVorks at 250 Rs, per 
mouth, . * 3,000 0 0 


30 

6 

3 

0 

8 

0 

86 

5 

9 

49 

10 

6 

5 

1 

0 

5 

14 

0 

30 

14 

3 

2 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

2 

U 

12 

15 

0 


4,407 9 11 


2,507 13 3 2,87^ 6 3 


9,000 0 0 9,000 0 0 


30 14 3 


2 2 9 


211 ) 8 0 293 


Carried ovir, Rs. 16,165 13 11 



xxvii 


No. 2. 

Oriental Publication Fund, 1876 . 


' DISBURSEMENTS. 1870. 1875. 

. Oriental Purlications. 

Paid Packing charges * • .. .. 11 12 0 • 

llitto Posted Stamps, . . . . 137 8 0 

Ditto Frei^^ • • • . 85 G 0 

Ditto Advertising charges, . . , , 202 1 0 

Ditto Commission on Sale of Books, &c., .. 33 12 0 

Ditto Coolies for removing Books and 
Shelves, &c., .. .. 47 5 0 

Ditto Ticca Duftery for arranging Biblio- 
theca Indica, . . . . 9 4 0 

Ditto Carpenters* workmanship and supply- 
ing Itafters for Backs, . . , . 3G 2 0 

Purchase of throe Tcakwood Backs, .. 183 0 0 

Ditto Petty charges, . . . , 7 119 

* * 7.53 13 9 77J 1 C 


Custody op Oriental Works. 


Paid Salary of the Librarian, 

.. 600 

0 

0 







Ditto Establishment, 

.. 724 

0 

0 







Ditto Foe for Stamping Cheques, 

.. 3 

2 

0 







Ditto Banghj" Expenses, , , 

.. 0 

10 

0 







Ditto Book Binding, 

1 

0 

0 







Ditto Packing charges, , . * 

.. 3 

0 

0 







Ditto Potty charges, , , 

• • 1 

0 

0 










— 

1,332 

12 

0 

1,291 

2 

0 

LlimARY. 










Paid Purchase of BISS., • , 

.. 70 

0 

0 










— 

70 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

Catalooue of Sanskrit BISS. 










Paid Salary for Cataloguing Sanskrit 

BISS., 420 

0 

0 










— 

420 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

Copying BIanuscripts. 










Paid Copying BISS., . , 

16 

G 

6 










— 

14 

6 

6 

157 

0 

3 

Ain-i-Akmar£. 










Paid Editing and Printing charges, 

.. 445 

0 

0 










— 

445 

0 

0 

96 

0 

0 

OoRHILfYA GuIIIYA Su'tRA. 









• 

Paid Printing charges, , . 

224 

0 

0 







Ditto Postage, 

0 

13 

0 










— 

224 

13 

0 

140 

5 

0 

Sahitya Darpana. 










Paid Printing charges, • » 

• • 418 

0 

0 










— 

418 

0 

0 

• 0 

6 

0 

Akrarnamah. 










Paid Editing charges, . . 

.. 192 

0 

0 







* 



- 

192 

0 

0 

688 

0 

0 

Sama Veda. 










Paid Editing and Printing charges, 

.. 2,100 

8 

9 










— 

2,100 

8 

9 

1,220 

10 

0 


Carried over, 

Bsi 


6,971 

6 

0 






xxviii 

KftCElPTS. 1876. 1876- 

Brought over, Bs. 16,166 13 11 


Asiatic Society’s Booms, 
Calcutta^ Jan, 1876. 


Ks. 16,165 13 11 

Examined and found correct. 

Davto Wal»te, 

H. H. God WIN- Austen, M(\jor, 



xm* 


DISBURSEMENTS. 1876. ' 1875. 

Brought ovei) Rs. 6,971 6 d 

BiooRArHicAL* Dictionary op Persons 

WHO KNEW Muhammad. • 

Paid Editing and Printing charges, .. 710 8 0 

Ditto Copying charges, .. •• 127 8 0 

838 0 0 25 0 0 

AlfAREYA ArANYAKA." 

Paid Editing and Printing charges, . 1,536 11 9 

1,636 11 9 353 0 0 

Chaturvarga Chintamani. 

Paid Editing and Printing charges, . 1,220 0 0 

1,220 0 0 610 0 0 

Taraqat-i-Na^iri. 

Paid Printing charges, . 1,079 10 6 

Ditto Freight, . 6 0 0 

Ditto Postage and Cooley, . 0 110 

1,085 5 6 2 12 0 

BllAMATf. • 

Paid l^nting charges, • 498 0 0 

Ditto Freight, . 16 6 0 

Ditto Postage and Cooley, . 13 3 

615 9 3 

TAiTTiRfyA SantiitA. 

Paid Editing and Printing charges, , 334 10 0 

334 10 0 

KAMANDAKi NfllSARA. 

Paid Editing and Printing charges, 320 0 0 

320 0 0 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, • • . . 1,086 6 9 

Babu Braj Bhushan Dus, *. .. 52 13 6 

Basel Mission Book and Tract Depository, . . 6 10 

Babu Bhaiyn Lala, . . . . 6 3 0 

Adhur Sing Gour, . . • • 0 6 0 

Ramjeebun Mookerjea, • • • • 30 0 0 

Venkata Krishna Modeliar, .. .. 0 11 0 

Framjce Cowasjee Institute Native General 
Library, Bombay, • • • • 6 3 0 

Rutton Lala, • • . . 16 0 

Gopal Kao Hurry, • • • • 3 0 0 

1,191 0 3 616 4 6 

Balance. 

In the Bank of Bengal, vk. 

Dr. J. Muir, ... . . 898 10 0 

0. P. Fund, .. .. 2,140 12 10 

3,039 6 10 

Gash in hand, .. •. 113 12 4 

• 3,153 3 2 

Rs. 16,166 13 11 

Examined and found correct. 

David Waldie, 

H. H. Godwin^Austbn, Mqfor. 



• XXX 


STATEMENT, 
Conservation of Sanskrit MSS., “in Account 


Cr. 

Balance of 1875, 

Received from the Government of Bengal, the amount sanc- 
tioned towards the Conservation of Sanskrit MSS., being 

2nd Half of 1876-76 

Ditto ditto 1st Half of 1876-77, 

Sale proceeds of 47 copies Notices of Sanskrit MSS., ...... 

Refund of the amount from Dr. Rajendraldla Mitr^ paid 
on the 14th September, 1875 for purchase of Sanskrit 

MSS ; 

Ditto Dr. from ditto ditto paid on the 8th September, 

1876 for purchase of Sanskrit MSS., 

Ditto of Postage Stamps, * 

Received from Babu Nil Komul Banorjoa in Deposit, 


lS76. 

Rs. 4,3T0 0 11 


1,600 0 0 
1,600 0 0 
47 0 0 


1,200 0 0 

1 , 000 ® 0 0 
0 11 0 
0 4 0 

5,447 15 0 


Rs. 0,817 15 11 


Examined and found correct. 


Asutic Sooibty’s Rooms, 

Caleuttay Jan, Ut, 1876. 


David Waldie, 

H. H. Gddwin-Avsten, Jtfqfor. 




xxxi* 


NO. 3. 

Current with the Asiatic Society*of Bengal- 


Dr. . 

' 1876. 
Paid Salary for preparing Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 360 0 0 
Ditto ditto for H^anslating the . Sanskrit Catalogue, .... 240 0 0 

Ditto ditto for Travelling Pandit, 650 0 0 

Ditto Banghy expenses, 2 4 0 

Ditto Printing charges of Notices of Sanskrit MSS. Vol. 

III. Part III. and Vol. III. Part IV., 687 8 0 

Ditto Contingent charges for Travelling Pandit, 510 6 

Ditto Travelling Allowance for ditto ditto, .*• 169 14 0 

Ditto Purchase of Sanskrit MSS., 800 10 0 

Ditto Copying charges of Sons^it MSS., 91 4 0 

Ditto yellow paper for copying ditto, 7 8 0 

Ditto Fee to the Bank of Bengal for Stamping Cheques, 19 0 

Ditto Purchase of Stationery, . 9 10 0 

Ditto Packing charges, 3 6 0 

Ditto Freight for sending Notices of Sanskrit MSS. to 

Messrs. Triibner and Co., 42 10 0 

Ditto Postage Stamps, 21 11 6 

Ditto Messrs. T. Black and Co. for preparing 13 plates and 
Lithographing and Coloring 510 copies of each of tho 

above plates for Notices of Sanskrit MSS., 367 3 0 

Ditto Dr. Itajcndralala Mitr4, as an advance on account 
of Travelling expenses for a Tour in search of Sanskrit 

MSS., 1,000 0 0 

Ditto Librarian, his Salary from May 187d to April 1876, 150 0 0 

Ditto Dr. Bajendralala Mitra, for Travelling expenses 
to Patna, Benares, &c. including Eailway faro. Carriage 

hire, &c., .... 346 10 0 

Ditto Present by way of Commission to Pandits and others, 36 0 0 
Ditto Packing Cases, Charges of Packing, Cooley, Boat- 

hire, and Eailway faro for MSS., 13 3 6 

Ditto for Copying and Purchase of 138 Copies of MSS., 1,669 4 0 

Ditto Loan, to tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1,000 q 0 

Ditto Petty Charges, 7 9 6 

Ditto Salary for Bearer, • t • • 84 0 0 ^ 

, 7,667 7 0 

Balancb of 1876. 

In tho Bank of Bengal, *• 2,146 10 5 • 

Cash in hand, 3 14 6 

2,150 8 11 

. Es. 9,817 15 11 


Examined and found correct. 

David Waldib, 

H. H. Godwin-Ausi 

Asiatic Society's Eooms, 

Calcutta^ Jan* 1876. 


Sliewing the Assets and Liabilities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal on 

the 1st January, 1877- 
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Mefeorological Observujiohs, ix 

Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in. the mouth of February 1877. 

Latitude 38' V' North. Loiig'itiide 88^ 20' 34-'' East. 
n.oi|^ht^of the CistL'rti of, ihc* Standard JWornctor above tli® sea level, 18.11 foot:. 
Daily Means, Ac. of the Obst^valions and of the Hygroinctrieal elements 

dependent thereon. 


DuU 

o ^ 

<0 

^ PR -M 

§ «” 
"•5 S 

Bunge of the Ilnrometer 
during the day. 

XI 

w s 
^’1 

Bunge of tlie Tempera- 
ture during tlie day- 

Max. 

iAlin. 

1 

! Diir. 

i 

t— i g 

§ s 

Max. 

Mill. 

Diffl 


Inches. 

1 Inelies. 

Inches. 

i Inches. 

1 0 

! 0 

0 

0 

1 

29.930 

1 30.001 


29.888 

1 0.113 

1 72.7 

i 78.0 

69.0 

9.0 

2 

.961 

.023 

.920 

I .103 

1 02.2 

! 68.5 

68.6 

9.9 

3 

.949 

.015 

.902 

, .113 

I 61.5 

71.3 

57.8 

13.6 

4 

.874 

1 .078 


.813 

1 .265 

61 3 

65.0 

56.0 

9.0 

6 

.883 

29.95.) 

1 

.828 

.122 

1 612 

73.3 

57.8 

15.5 

6 

.92S 

.992 

1 

.870 

.122 

j 66.4 

73.0 

61.5 

11.5 

7 

.926 

.98.) 


.815 

.1 tl 

65.4 

75 2 

61.5 

13.7 

8 

.947 

30.0< )0 

1 

.889 

.111 

63 9 

68 5 

60.5 

8.0 

9 

.993 

.050 


.933 

.117 

00.3 

72 2 

61.6 

10.7 

iO 

30.059 

.III 


30.0( >5 

.136 

03.5 

71.0 

56.5 

14.5 

11 

.059 

.127 

; 

.009 

.118 

6t.l 

71.0 

60.0 j 

15.0 

12 

.033 

.107 


29.981 

.126 

66.1 

73.2 

59.5 j 

13.7 

13 

.051. 

.120 


30.00S 

.112 

66.7 

74 t 

59.0 1 

15.4 

14. 

.129 

.192 


A )62 

,130 

67.4 

71.5 

69.8 1 

M.7 

15 

.140 

.223 


.USI 

.139 

; 66 8 

75.0 

59.6 

15.4 

16 

.103 

.176 


.052 

.121. 

; (i6.5 

i 75.2 

1 58.0 1 

17.2 

17 

.lit 

.187 


.051 

.133 

66.5 

i 76.2 

1 58.5 i 

17.7 

18 

.117 

.196 


.071 

.125 

67.1 

; 76.1 

57.8 : 

18.6 

19 

.127 

.192 


.OSi) 

.112 

67 4 

76 2 

60.0 i 

16.2 

•20 

.131 

.206 

: 

.OiiS 

: .138 

68 6 

7S 6 

59.0 : 

19.6 • 

21 

.096 

.163 

1 

.028 

I .135 

. 69 9 

; 80.0 

60.2 i 

19.8 

22 

.060 

.135 


.015 

1 .120 

72.2 

1 81.4 

63.0 

JS.4 

23 

.028 

.110 

1 

29 972 I 

1 .138 

71.0 

818 

65.7 

19.1 

24 

.060. 

.136 


30.011 1 

■ .125 

75.9 

8-1 5 

69.0 

15.5 

25 

.080 

.173 


.001 

.169 

71.6 

81 2 

66.5 

17.7 

26 

.054 

.125 


.001. 

.121 

73.1 

83.2 

63.(k 

19.6 

27 

,035 

.119 


29.9yi 

.128 

73.3 

81.7 

62.5 

22.2 

28 

.011 

.092 


.961 

• 

.131 

75.1 

86.0 

GO.O 

20.0 


The Mean Height of the Barometer, as likewise the Dry and Wet Bulb 
■ Thermometer Means, are derived, from the hourly observations, made at the 
several hours during the day. 
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Me ho ro log / ca I vuserva uons. 


Aistrapt of ihe_ RemUs of 1J,o Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor Gcneral’i, Office, Calcutta., 
in the-viOnth of February 1877. 


Daily Means. &c. of Ihc Obsei-.-aiions and of tbo ;Ky(?roinetrical elements 
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Ahikact of the BesulU of the Ilourhj Mehrological Ohervations’ 
taken at the Surveyor General'a O^e, Caleutta, ■ • 
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Abstract of the Resnlts of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 

C V • 

taken at the Surveyor GcueraVs Office^ Catcyttay 
in the month of February 1877. 
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Mshtract of the Results of the Hourlg Meteorological Observations 
takeji at the Survevor Generates Office, Calcutta^ 
in the month of Febrnarg 1877. 
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Abstract ^of the Results of the IJourhj Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor Generates Office^ Calcutta^ . 
in the month of February 1877. 
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AJbsiract of ilte Semlts of the llonrly Meteorological Ohaervatious 
taJ^en at the Sur ret/or GeneraPs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of Fedruan/ 1877 . 

. M ON rn LY Ksv i/rs. 


M<*iin of tli«' B«‘i 1*0111 ei«'r for Ujp niorifli 

]\rnx. licicjlif of L1k‘ Hjironiotoi* otMMiiTcd Jit 10 a. m. on llu' 15lli 
IMiii. of flio Iljiroinetci* occurred ist II r. m. oii the Itli 

Fd'trenic ;v/////c of IIk* JliU’oinctcr during tlic inonlli 
of tin* djiily i\Iax- Pressures 
ditto j\lin. diiio 

"Mean dailg range of tlio llaronietcr during the iininth 


o 

Mean Dry Hidb Tliernionieter for tlic niontli ... 08.0 

Max. Temperature oceurred at d p. M. on tlio 28tli 80 0 

j\Iin. 'rein])(*ra turn occurred at C a. m. on the <llli & lltli fid 0 

F.i'treme range of the Tem]>erature during the iiiontli 30.0 

Mean of the daily i\Iax. Teiiiiieraturc ... ... 7d.3 

Ditto ditto ]\Iin. ditto, ... ... dt).9 

Mean daily range of the Temperature during tlie month 15.1 


ISfean Wet Bull) Therinometer for the month ... ... 62 0 

IVlean Dry Bull) Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer 6 0 

Computed Mean Dew-point for the month ... ... . 67.2 

]\Iean Dry Bull) Tlieriiiomoter above computed mean Dew-point . 10.8 

I iiehes. 

Mean |i]lastic force of Vaj)our for the month 0.476 


Grain. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month ... ... ... 5P25 

Additionaf Weight of A^apour rcfpiireir for complete saturntioii ... 2.28 

Mean degree of Jiiimidity for the montli, complete saturation l)eing unity 0.70 

. o* 

Mean Max. Solar radiation Thermometer for tlielnonth ... 130.7 


Inches. 

Earned 7 day%,«— Max! fall of rain during 21 hours ,,, ... 1.00 

Total amount of rain during the month ... ... 2.26 

Total amount of rain indicated by the Gauge* attached to the anemo- 
meter during the month ... ... ... ... 1.61 

Prevailing direction of the Wind W N W & N W 


Inelies. 

30.032 
30 223 
23 S13 
0.110 
30.1(18 
29.077 
0.131 


* Hoight 70 feet 10 inches above ground. 



BetulU of Oe Sourly Meteoralogleal Observation* taken at the S. G. O. Calcutta, in the month of Feb. 1877 . 

Monthly Eesults. 

Tables shewing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind blew, toeetlier with the 

num^r of days on .which at the same hour, when any particular wind was blou ing, it rained. • 



















PROCEEDINGS 


or THX 

Asiatic’ society of Bengal, 

J^'OR j\llARCH, 1877- . 


The Monthlj General Meeting of t£e Asiatic Society was held on 
We^esday, the 7th inst., at 9 o’clock f. m. 

The Hon. Sir E. C. Bayley, K. C. S. I., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced — 

1. Prom the Government of Bombay — 

The Book of Arda Viraf. By Dr. M. Haug and Dr, B. West, with 
a Glossary and Index. 

Vendidad, translated into Guzerati, by Kavasji Edabji Eanga. 

2. Prom Commander A. Dundas Taylor, Superintendent Marine Sur- 
vey Dept. — 

A list of Light Houses and Ligh£ Vessels in British India, including 
the Bed Sea and Coast of Arabia, corrected up to January 1877, by B. C. 
Carrington. 

A Chart of the Madras Boadstead Survey, by Lieut. P. W. Jarrad, 
E. N. and Mr. P. J. Palle. October 1876. 

3. Prom the authors, copies of the following — 

“ The Oriental Sore as observed in India and “ Leprosy in Ind^.” 
ByT.R. Lewis, M. B. and D. D. Cunningham, M. B. 

4. Prom the Author, a copy of ** The B&mayana of Tulsi Das, Book 

1, by P. S^ Growse. • 

5. Prom the Bev. P. Poulkes, a copy of “ Introduotiou to the 
Nannul ; The Taihil text and the English Translation.” By Bei^ H. Bower. 

6. Prom Mrs. Woodrow, copies of back numbers of the Journals of ^ 

the Society fropa 185k to 1873 and of the Proceedings from 1865 to 1875, 
belonging to her late husband. ^ 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the laat 
ing, were elected Ordinary Members — 
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Pfi^poted New Sule- 

• 

The Hon. Bazett WeteAhall Colvin, C. S. 

The Bev. A. E. Medljcott. 

The following are candidates for ballot at the next Meeting— 

(1.) Bev. A. N. W. Spens, Chaplain, Bengal Establishment, proposed 
by Colonel A. D. Yanrenen, seconded by Major H. H. Godwin-Austen. 

(2.) Irwine John Whitby, Esq., Supdt. of the Khurhurbari Collieries,^. 
Giridhi, E. I. B., proposed by Mr. H. B. Medlicott,* seconded by Dr. O. 
Feistmantel. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw from 
the Society — 

Messrs. A. J. Hughes, C. E. and F. C. Daukes, C. S. 

The FsESinEKT repoitted that the Council had approved of the following 
modification of the proposed rule suggested by Mr. H. F. Blanford at the 
December meeting, and would recommend it in the usual way to the whole 
body of Members for adoption. 

Before circulating any question coming under clause (c) of rule 64i 
for the votes of the general hody of Members of the Society, the Council 
shall cause to he sent to every resident Member, at least 48 hours before the 
general meeting at which such question is to be 'proposed, a printed circulctr 
in which shall be set forth the nature of the proposal, and the reasons for 
it, in order that it may be duly discussed at such general meeting » A state- 
ment of any objections that may be raised at the meeting against the pro- 
posal, shall also be circulated with the voting papers.'^'* 

The Council announced that they had appointed Mr. T. S. Isaac a 
Trustee of the Indian Museum on behalf of the Society, in accordance with 
the provisions of the new Museum Act which gives an additional Trustee 
on the part of the Society. 

^ Also that the following gentlemen had been appointed to lerve on the 
several Committees during the ensuing year. 

Sub-Committee of Finance. 

' Dr. T. B. Lewis. Dr. KdjendraUla Mitra. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. Colonel J. F. Tennant, B. E. 

Library. 

Dr. Bdjendralala Mitra. A. Fedfer, Esq. 

Colonel J. F. Tennant, B. E. Dr. Moheddralal Sjrcar. 

G. Nevill, Esq. > C. J. Lyall, Esq. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. Dr. W. K. Waller. 

B4bu Frannath Fundit^ M. A. C. H. Tawney, Esq., M. A. 

W. S. Brough, Esq. Whitley Stokes, Esq., C. S. L 
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W. T. Blanford, Esq. 

Lieut. F. W. Jarrad, B. N« 

H. F. Blanford, Esq. 

H. H. Locke, Esq. 

C. H. Wood, Esq. 

R. Parry, Esq. 

Dr. O. Feifffcmantol. 

Dr. T. B. Lewis. 

John Elliott, Esq. M. A. 

H. Beverley, Esq., C. S. 

A. M. Nash, Esq.. 

J. Crawford, Esq., C. S. 

Pf. J. AnderSon. • 


Philology. 

Dr. Bdjendraldla Mitra. 

Moulvie Abdul Latif Khdn Baha- 

C. .H. Tawney, Esq., M. A. 

dur. 

Major-General A. Cunningham, 

Moulvie Kabiruddin Ahmad Sahib. 

C. S. I. 

Bdbu Dvijendranath Thakdr. 

J. Beames, Esq. 

Whitley Stokes, Esq., C. S. 1. 

F. S. Growse, Esq. 

Bdbu Pranndth Pdndit. 

Bev. K. M. ..Banerjea, LL. D. • 

Dr. G. Thibaut. 

Babu Gour Das Bysack. 

C. J. Lyall, Esq. 

Dr. Mohendralal Sircar. 

Bdbu Pratdpa Chandra Ghosha. 

Natural History. 

G. NeviU, Esq. 

S. E. Peal, Esq. 

H. F. Blanford. 

W. E. Brooks, Esq., C. E. 

V. Ball, Esq. 

Dr. J. Scully. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

Dr. W. SchHch. 

Dr. 0. Feistmantel. 

Dr. T. R. Lewis. 

D. Waldie, Esq. 

R. Lydekker, Esq. 

A. 0. Hume, Esq., C. B. 

W. T. Blanford, Esq. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 

Major H. H. Godwin-Austen. 

Dr. J. Armstrong. 
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A. Nash, Esq., M. A. 
W. D. Bruce, Esq., C. E. 


Coins. 

The Hon. Sir E. C. Bayley, 
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Dr. Eajendralala Mitra. 


Major-Oeneral A. Cunningham, 
C. S. I. . 

Col. P. W. StubU B. A. . 
Eev. M. A. Sherring. 


The Peesident exhibited to the meeting the portrait of the late Dr. 
Stoliczka, which had just arrived from England, together with a copy of a 
photograph of it by the Woodburj'^ process, of which a copy would bo 
presented to every subscriber to the Fund, and read the following extract 
from a letter of Mr. A. Grote on the subject : 

I enclose you a photo, of Dickinson’s portrait of Stoliczka, which is 
now in King & Co.’s hand for shipment to Calcutta. The print is I think 
fairly satisfactory, it is from a second negative taken from an unsuccessful 
print which I had touched u^ by an artist under Dickinson’s supervision. 
The cost of the work therefore will be some £4 over the original estimate. 
Geflowski’s second model for the bust seems to have been approved by 
Oldham, Hyde and Medlicott, and he is now proceeding with the work 
in marble.” 


The Secretaet read an extract of a letter from Mr. W. H. Dali, of 
the United States Coast Survey, to his father, the Rev. C. H. Dali, M. A., 
announcing the death of Mr. F. B. Meek, the celebrated American 
Palaeontologist. 

Dr. Fbistmantel said — On the 2lst December, 1876, died at Wash- 
ington, Mr. F. B. Meek, the excellent Palaeontologist of the United States 
Geological and Geographical Survey under the direction of Prof. Hayden. 
H^ published a great many important papers treating on the most various 
subjects of zoological palaeontology, from almost all formations in different 
countries. These papers were published by him partly alone, partly in com- 
pany with Mr. T. Hall, Mr. T. V. Hayden and lately with Mr. A. H. 
Worthen. 

His palaeontological papers are contained in differentt American Jour- 
nals and Proceedings of Societies, but the most important are in the Survey 
papers, viz., in the publication on the Geological Survey of California, Vol. I. 
1867, on Carboniferous and Jurassic Fossils (with 8 Plates)*; in the papers 
on the Survey of Illinois, Vol. II, 1866, Description of Invertebrates from 
the Carboniferous System, by F. B. Meek and A. H. Worthen — (with many 
plates) ; Vol. Ill, 1868, PalsBontology of Illinois, by Meek and Wor- 
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then. In the paper on the deologioal Survey of Ohio, Yol. 1, 1878, ho de- 
sbribed the Invertebrate Fossile of the Silurian and Devonian systema of 
Ohio, with 28 Plates, and, only a short time before his death, he aompleted 
his great work on Cretaceous and Tertiary Invertebrate F^ls of the Up- 
per Missouri country in one large quarto volume. His death is certainly 
a great loss to American palseontology and to science altogether. These 
few notes would be*sufficient to show his thorough knowledge of Zoological 
Palseontology in all its branches, but it was to be hoped that a more 
complete biography of Mr. Meek would be given hereafter. 


The Pbestdent announced that arrangements had been concluded for 
obtaining a memorial bust of Dr. Oldham by Mr. Geflowski. 

The Seceetaet read an extract from a letter from the Vice-Presidents, 
Hofrath von Hauer, Director of the Imperial Geological Institute, and 
Hofrafli Brunner von Wattenwyl, and*Herr Ddblhof^Beeretary, stating that 
they had established a Scientific Club at Vienna, (0, Eschenbach Gasse) and 
hoped that Members of the Asiatic Society would become guests or foreign 
members of the Club when they came to Vienna. 

On the proposal of Mr. H. F. Blanford, seconded by Col. H. L. Thuil- 
lier, C. S. I., a vote of thanks to the Club for their kind and hospitable in- 
vitation was unanimously agreed to. 


Dr. BajendealIla Mitea submitted to the inspection of the meeting a 
copper-plate grant sent to him for examination by Mr. E. T. Atkinson of 
Allahabad. It had been obtained from the Bawal of Badrindth, resident at 
Panduko4var through Sir Henry Bamsay. It measures 24 by 16 inches, 
and has a scalloped head on the left side, 5 inches high. In the middle of 
the head is let in a thick lead seal, 3 inches in diameter, about half an inch 
of its side standing above the surface of the plate, and projecting a quarter 
of an inch behind. The seal bears the figure of a bull couchant in bas-relief, 
and a Icgend^in two lines of writing in relief. The inscription on the plate, 
extending to 29 lines, runs lengthwise from end to end, the last line being 
in several places detached, and the spaces filled up by ornamental scrolls, 
representing* longitudinal halves of serrated leaves. The letters are of the 
Kutila type, and the language is Sanskrit. (Plate I.) 

The subject of the record is the gift of two wards (palU)^ one named 
Kh&siyaka in the sub-^vision or village of Saurunnos&, and the other 
named Guggula id the subdivision or village of Pdnibhuti, both situated 
in the district (vUhajfa) of EArtikeyapura, to a Br4hman named Pdr&yapa 
Bhatt&raka, for the worship of a goddess in the village of Saurunnosd. 
The grant was made on the day when the summer solstice began, on thp 3rd 
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of the wane in the month of M&gha, SamYat21st gw of the king's reign. 
The record was composed by Ayata, the minister of war and peace, written 
out by the secretary or chief scribe Yijaka, and inscribed by one Ghingabha- 
dra. The doni^r was a king named LaUtasuradeva, son and successor of 
Ishtaga^adeva, by Vegadevi, and grandson of Mimbara. The conveyancer is 
most lavish in his praise of the three kings, and has showered a large number 
of epithets in praise of them ; but he afEords no clue to the country ovQr whiofi 
the kings reigned. The date, though called Samvat, is obviously not intend- 
ed for the era of Vikramaditya, as it is preceded by the epithet pravardha^ 
mdna-vijya-rdjga-samvatsara which can only refer to the reigning sovereign. 
The character is unmistakably of the 10th century, and that is the date 
which can reasonably be assigned to the record. The legend on the seal 
repeats the geneology as given in the body of the record. 

Transcript of an inscription from Pdnduheivar near Baidyandth, 

fe%Tfe^T%T'ir?n- 

( e ) H’f w- 

^ c, 

- ( 1 ) ’I’JJ w«ii^T|p*n%T whj 

. TC5RW- 
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( ♦ ) tTOWiwu ^tPmrrrwTRiriit^^Rinfcii^lT^- 

.W'5^«WT5lWTO«WW3W'f3I«^T»5«^W^^I^IWT^ - 
«nf^lf»n^— ■ 

w^r- 

(\« ) ^rif!w?iiiiiii’Jwt3i^^w?r«^T^*jr! ir‘cJTHfTT:wTna«rT- 
^rTncfw^rt isrn- 

N# 

JBRnr«ir»r?n:TsreHT?rT^:ir- ^ 

+?8^t5rqfn- 

yifk.- ^ 

sw- 

xiir*wr^^ 

IIW^f^*IW- * 

nfnwn^fiwi^— 
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^ *nwTfir^TOJiw« 

ifT wnR:%wtOi:^*r«it^«‘«rT5tf' 

( ^«» ) ^ ^ Hwtr^w^^wT^r ^ iTi’itB^rnrt 

• <■ 

%r Tp^jq^B^V 

( ) B?qBmJir»jBW9«r»TTsiqf^«iit in^fq^n qftwsfB* 

^TBurPi B qj^— 

( ^ ^inqtfT — wv^if 5 ^Tpff«rqBism*if^qriT?:t9irfr*raj?:- 

- - - .iTTRT*n'ej«rti 5 qtTfli- 

• WftlST I WSfwsIWT JJWT BTWTftfW* I ' 

VW 

‘ ( ^ I wft^« w^t 

WWlf» • TTt^- 

’fl^T I TTCi?^ ^ tt f- 

(^i) iBBBSBKi I BftiqilBrfWTftl I ^- 

^ qlT% TO»t ^ 1 % f 

I ^1- 
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( ^* ) ^ iroir I frVwTft nif | 

^»T^niT ^ l 

I 'iwT ^r^Hnnfir i irrttT 

vcT i fii^wPn 

• , wfjillfar «Tf? %T «IT»T ^TW* I- 

I ^ nN tr?c*rwqfl:iiT^r*w( i ffh 

— 

( ^4 ) w^^srtfVii’Sf I 

*1 TT'W! I 

Legend on the Seal, 

w^T^uirif: I 

fgatsrs I 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Note on the Variation of the Barometric Tides in connection with diur-^ 
nal Land and Sea Breezes. — By Heniiy F. Blanford. 

(Abstract.) 

Mr. H. F, Blanford said that one of the commonest and most familiar 
illustrations of convection currents, given in Manuals of Physics and Me- 
teorology, is that of the diurnal land and sea breezes. During the morning 
hours the solar heat falling on the land, heats and exjmnds the air resting 
on its surface to a much greater extent than that resting on the sea. Sup- 
posing thou, that previously to this heating, the several strata were m 
equilibrium, the result must be, that the isobaric planes will be disturbed 
and made to incline towards the sea. At the ground surface this disturb-^ 
ance will be very small, but will increase with increased elevation. A 
further conscquenc'* will be that, above a certain level, a current of air will 
flow from over the land to the sea, raising the pressure over the latter, and, 
at tlic sea surface, raispig it above the pressure on the land surface. A 
return current v^ll be generated in the lower strata of the atmosphere, 
especially during the afternoon, and this constitutes the well known sea- 
breeze. At night, owing to the cooling and contraction of the air over the 
land, all these actions will be reversed. TBh isobaric planes will incline 
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towards the land, an upper current flow in the same direction and the pres- 
sure at the land surface being exalted by this access of air, over that at the 
sea-surfadb, a land wind will bd produced blowing towards the sea. If 
then this theory be true we ought to find a greater pressure over the land 
in the early morning, over the sea in the afternoon. Hitherto, however, 
there had been no means of verifying this inference and so verifying the 
theory. This verifleation had lately been supplied t>y data furnished by 
the log books collected by the London Meteorological oflice, copies of which 
(relating to Indian Seas) had recently been made for the Indian Meteoro- 
logical oflice, under the sanction of the Secretary of State, and with the 
permission of the Meteorological Committee of the Eoyal Society. The 
logs as yet received, related only to the month of January. On extracting 
from them the barometric observations made at intervals of 4 hours, be- 
tween N. lat. 20® and the Sand Heads (lat. 21® 3'), and taking the means 
of all those made at corresponding hoprs, the result showed with consider- 
able accuracy the daily oscillation of pressure at an average distance of 70 
miles from the land, since the observations were sufliciently numerous to 
eliminate all temporary irregularities of importance. When the curve 
representing the diurnal oscillation was computed from these data by Bessel’s 
interpolation formula, and compared with that of Calcutta for the same 
month, it was found that the mean pressure of the two places being assumed 
to be equal, the pressure at the land station was in excess from 1 a. M. to 
1 p. M. and that given by the ship observations in excess from 1 p. m. to 
1 A. M., thus offering a very satisfactory verification of the theory just 
sketched out. 

2. The Kaimur Range, — By Ohaitdea Sekhaea Banabji. 

(Abstract.) 

The author describes the principal geographical and geological features 
of the Kaimur Mountains. The range is called by the natives and in the 
Turanas ‘ Vindhya-mali’ to which properly speaking it also belongs. An- 
other name for it is Kairo-mali^ ‘ the range of the Kaira-Des,* and it is 
probable that the word ‘ Kaimlir’ is a corruption of ‘ Kairomali.’ 

The legend connected with the Karamndsa and Son riverS are given, 
and the paper concludes with a description of several shjines near Bohtds- 
garh. Tfie author also gives two inscriptions, of Samvat 1173 and 1271. 

The paper will be printed in No. 1, Pt. I, for^l877. 

•• 

3. Description of Euticilla Shisticeps?— JBy W. T. Blaotoed, Esq., 

F. E. S. 

'This paper will appear in the Journal, Fart II, with a coloured Plate. 
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4k On GHants^ •Kettles (pot holes')^ earned hy water action in streams in the 

Kajmahal Sills and Barahur district. — By Db. 0. Feibti^^lNTEK. 

(Abstract.) 

Giants*-Kettles, or ‘ pot holes’ as they are described in Handbooks on 
Geology and Physical Geography, are more or less regular cavities of various 
sizes fn diameter and depth, excavated in all sorts of rocks. They were 
first described from Sweden, in 1769, and later from other localities ; and 
various mythic stories were brought into connection with them in former 
time4. 

But while in most cases the Giants’- Kettles were shown to have been 
produced by running water, by cataracts in streams, Ac., and to be of recent 
age only, yet for some others another time and cause was assigned, and they 
were found to have their origin in that post-tertiary time, which is termed 
the gl^eial period — and from this poijit of view they are certainly of geolo- 
gical interest. 

As lihe author had observed the same forms in two different localities 
in Bengal, and as there is, so far as he knew, only one case from India 
recorded, he thought himself justified in describing those cases he had 
himself observed. They are a contribution to those forms which are pro- 
duced in present times, ai^parently by running water in streams, and will 
certainly not be without interest especially for geologists in Europe, where 
similar forms are better known and thought worthy of description. 

Last year he observed Giants’-Kcttlcs in the ilajmahal Hills, in the 
Bansloi Nuddee, E. S. E. from the village Amrapura. In the Bajmahal 
district this river runs a bed of trap-rock, which is often very hard, and 
in this rock also the pot holes are excavated. 

At the time when he visited this place, there were two complete pot- 
holes in the river bed, with circular apertures and pretty deep ; one wai^ 
larger than the other, the diameter of its aperture being 96 c. m., the depth 
120 c. m. ; the other one measured 98 c. m. in diameter and 66 c. m. in dept^. 
Both were f?olishcd inside and shewed circular ridges, which might indicate 
certain j^eriods of excavation. In one of them there was water at the bot- 
tom, in the ^ther one a heap of sand. • 

•Close to these were two others, through >yhich at that time water was 
flowing, having a distinct ‘‘ affluent” and “ effluent” channel, andiproducing 
a regular whirlpool in the* cavity, in which sand and small pebbles were 
rolling round j t]>ere waS no waterfall, the water flowing quite horizon- 
tally. They shewed the sam# conditions as the other ones only that 
they were not yet so deep, but clearly indicated the way in which the 
others also were produced. During the rainy s^on when the river is high, 
the force of the running water is much more rapid and larger pebbles are 
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driven in and rolled^und — and this especially causes the excavation of the 
holes. The rock all round was more or less polished, showing various hole's 
unfinished or just begun. The Hver-bed was very regularly longitudi- 
nally furrowed and polished, in the same way as is generally ascribed to ice 
action, but in this case undoubtedly, only by the force of the running water, 
in which sand and stones are carried down. 

This year he had observed similar forms in the* B^dkur distriet, near 
Nirsha (6 miles west of Barakur), in the Kudi-Nuddi. Here the sandstone 
of the coalstrata crops up in many thick ridges and immense blocks lie about, 
which from their polished surfaces and polished edges show, that they ‘must 
have been carried there by the stream. It was in three of these blocks that 
he observed the Kettles. They were all complete, the dimensions were the 
following : 

1. Aperture of diameter 60 c. m., depth about the same. 2. Dimen- 
sions almost the same. 3. The longer diameter 76 c. m., the shorter one 
70 c. m., and the depth 85 c. m. The other conditions were the same as 
in those in the Kajniahal Hills. ^ 

In this locality also there is no doubt that running water, and not a 
cataract, caused the pot holes, and that the excavation is still in 2 )rogress, 
especially in the rainy season. 

In one of these pot holes in the Kudi-Nuddi there was a heap of sand 
and round pebbles, in another some water on the bottom. 

There is therefore not the least doubt but that these forms arc caused 
by running and whirling water only, without the aid of cataracts ; and 
some phenomena, especially the polished surface of the rocks and the longi- 
tudinal furrows in the river bed in the liajmahal lyils are not at all unlike 
those which are described as produced by glaciers, although this cause can- 
not be thought of at all. 

Of the reported cases from other countries the most important are 
enumerated in the paper and the different ways of explanation arc given. 

Among these are the cases reported by Mr. Jackson from New-Hamp-- 
shire ; (1844), by Mr. Martins from the Chamonix valley * (1841) ; by 
M. Collegno from South France, in the Tarn Kiver (1844) ; by Mr. Helmer- 
•"sen from Finland (neighbourhood of the lake of Ladoga &c.,), (1867) ; by 
Messrs. Boger and lieusch from near Christiania (1874) &c. 

Fronr India only one case is reported, as far as thtf author knew, by 
the Missionary Mr. Krick from the river bed* of the Brahmaputra, near 
the Tibetan boundary (1857). Major Godwin-Aissten, however, informed 
him that he has seen similar forms to tbm in the Naga-Hills, some of 
them very deep and narrow. 

Mr. H. F. Blanfohb said that one of his earliest recollections as a 
student of Geology was precisely that explanation of the formation of pot 
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holes which Dr. Feistmantel had brought forward, an^up to tibe present 
moment he had been unaware that any competent geologist had question* 
ed its validity. The phenomena was indeed exceedingly common and its 
explanation genbrally obvious. The most striking circumstance connected 
with pot-holes was the great depth they occasionally attain to, with a very 
junall diameter. 

Dr. Feistmantel* said he doubted very much whettier Mr. H. F. Blan- 
ford’s statement, that these pot-holes are exceedingly common, is correct ; 
otherwise they would have been more frequently noticed and described, and 
authors like Nordenskjdld, Jackson, Collegno, Kutorga, Helmersen, Boger 
and Keusch would not have devoted special pa})ers to their description ; and if 
tliey were so very common in India, some of the Officers of the Oeological 
Survey, who visit different parts of India, would have observed them and 
we should find altogether more information about them — if, however, it 
was a^fact that they are so common he would bo very much obliged to Mr. 
H. F. Blaiiford if he could furnish him with more positive information 
about iffeir occurrence, their size, &c., than is contained in the simple asser- 
tion “ tliat they occur” which could be found in any Handbook of Geology, 
he did not, however, consider this general description sufficient, especially when 
he saw that the authors above named had devoted special monographs to 
these phenomena and taken the trouble to explain the different causes of 
formation, which they certainly would not have done if pot-holes had been 
BO common, or always so apparent as Mr. Blanford seemed to think, and ho 
would recommend these papers to Mr. Blanford’ s consideration. 

As regards the occurrence of pot-holes in European streams, it is cer- 
tain that they are not quite so common ; Dr. Feistmantel had himself 
visited many streams but had seen no pot-holes and the few scattered 
communications about them would show that they are not so frequent, 
except only in certain regions. 

The chief point Dr. Feistmantel intended to be shown in his paper, 
was that the polished surfaces of the rocks and the longitudinal furrows, 
were, in the cases noted, produced by water action and not by ice; and in the 
paper he also shows still another cause of polishing and scratching and 
gives some, notes regarding a glacial time in the Talchir (Damuda) period.* 

To Mr. Blanford’ s questions whether there were any pot-holes explain- 
ed ^y glacier action ho would reply that he did not mean th^^ they were 
produced by glacier actioif, but that the origin of some of them is put 
back so far as .to the«timcs of the glacial period — ^and this is indeed so, as 
shown in Messrs. Boger and l||[|^sch’s paper on Giants’ -Kettles from near 
Christiania.* The great Rvissian geologist, Mr. Helmersen, also speaks of 

* * Quart. Joum. Geolog, Soc. 1874., p. 750, und Zeitschrift der Deut. Gool. 
Gob. 1874, p. 783, Pts. XXII— XXVIII. 
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some of the pot-holiPilescribed by him as produced duriog the diluviaa 
period.* 

The explanation brought forward by Mr. Blanford, is the same as Dr. 
Feistmantel intended to show in his paper and he had never doubted it, but 
it is not, however, always so simple ; and, as he had said distinctly, his obser- 
vations were a contribution to those instances of pot-holes produced by^ 
running water. Another reason he had for describing the pot-holes was to 
show the other phenomena combined with them, especially the polished 
surfaces of rocks and longitudinal furrows in the river bed, which resemble 
so much those produced by glacier action, though they are here apparently 
produced by water only. Polished and scratched surfaces are not therefore 
always to be considered as nccessiirily produced by ice action. 

He was much interested in this question and would bo greatly obliged 
to any body who would give him positive information (measurements and, if 
possible, drawings) about the pot-holes in India. 

Dr, RajendbalXla Mitra remarked that th^ excavations shown on the 
plates laid on the table were very like what he had seen on the A^thamd 
rock at Dhauli near Cuttack, at Khandagiri and at Behar. Similar excava- 
tions had been noticed by antiquarians at Oirnar on the western coast, and 
in the neighbourhood of other ancient sites of Buddhist monasteries, and 
they had hitherto been believed to be artificial. Major Markham Kittoe 
took the A^vathama excavations for mortars in which the Buddhist monks, 
ho thought, used to pound medicines for men and cattle. This opinion 
had been accepted by James Frinsep. Dr. Mitra could not make out from 
the drawings the size of the holes, but those he had seen were from one to 
two feet in diameter and eight to ten inches in depth. 

Mr. H. F. BLAJfFOED observed that Dr. Rajendralala Mitra probably 
referred to something quite different from pot-holes. 

The President remarked that he recollected a similar hole worn in an 
isolated boulder or block of granite lying in the bed of the Sutlej, near 
the Waugton bridge over that river in Kumaon. The block stood consi- , 
derably above the present ordinary water level and probably formed part 
of a fall of rock which had at some former period fallen into the river 
end dammed the water to a higher level ; this block was pierced by a hole 
reaching from the surface to near the bottom, and the impression on his 
mind at the time was that it had clearly been bored ^out by a pebble 
working in an eddy when the river was at a highfer level. But it was 
many years since he had seen this block. 

See Hclmersen: Das Yorkommen und die Entstehung dor Biesenkessol in 
Finnland ; Memoiros de TAcad. Imp. de St. Petersburg, 1867^ Vol. XI, Scr. 7., with 3 
plates. Also Yogt, Geologic, Bd. II., p. 191. * 
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6. The Mythic HUtory of the Ood Virdj. — By G. S. Leonabd. 

• (Abstract.) 

The divine personage of Yirdj — self manifest, who forms one of the 
•ten supernatural beings, and objects of adoration, in the scale of the crea- 
tive agents, the DemiuYgoi of the Vedanta and Flatonicf theories, is consi- 
dered in the various lights of history, mythology, and theology, in all of 
which he makes a conspicuous figure in the Hindu scriptures. 

Though the discordant and contradictory accounts given of his genesis^ 
and of his historical and mythological traditions in the Fiurdnas, make it 
extremely difficult to form a correct idea of his personality, he is, 'however, 
historically found to be the first male being in creation, and in that respect 
stands in the relationship of the progeny of Brahmd, the great creator of 
the universe and progenitor of Manp, and other patriarchs of mankind 
called by their patronymic Vairajas. He is mythologically identified with 
the Hindu Trinity composed of Brahmd, Vishnu, and Sivd, and sometimes 
of Ganesha also, of which some instances are adduced from the S&stras. 
He is theologically described as one of the manifestations of the hypostases 
or attributes of god inherent in nature, as its vivifying principle. He is 
further considered in a philosophical light as the automaton, the motive 
power or moving force of nature, and his poetical and mystical representa- 
tion as the anima mundi the mundane "boul, and that of his consort 
Satardpa (centiforma), as corpus mwidi or body of the material world, is 
also shown, and identified with Mula-prakrit or primary matter, or plastic 
nature of Sankhya philosophy and the goddess Sakh of mythology. Virdj- 
ism is then vindicated against the charge of Fantheism, idolatry or any 
kind of material worship, and his religion is proved to be a purely mental 
one, and he himself is shown as an object of spiritual worship among all 
Brahmans, as the God of Nature, apparent in the universal frame with- 
out any visible image or temple dedicated to him, exeept the human he^rt 
which alonc' is endowed with the power of receiving his infinite and glorious 
image and reflection. 

The modification of Virdj into mahd and kshudra or major and minoa 
forms, is also considered, in comparison with the theories of macrocosm and 
microcosm of European philosophers. « 

At the close, of the*meeting the Fbesident read the following extract 
of a letter from Mr. Grote announced that the Council had agreed to 
accept Mr. Moore’s kind offer and had asked Mr. Grote to bo so good as to 
arrange for the publication of an extra part in London in the same man- 
ner as had been done with the Blyth Catalogues. ^ 



82 Letter from Mr, Xh^te on Mr, AtJcmson^e Collections. £Mabch, 

e 

London^ January 31^^. 

My d£a:b Watebqouse, — The question on which I told you last week 
that 1 should address your Society«s Council concerns the publication of the 
novelties which have been found in our late friend Atkinson’s Cabinet of 
L^idoptera, The entire collection has gone to Germany, having been pur- 
chased by Standinger of Dresden, who has, however, left with Moore of the 
Indian Museum a selection of novelties among the Nocthrnals, with .a view 
to their being named and described. The comparatively few novelties 
among the Diurnals have fallen into Hewitson’s hands and some of these' 
have already been described in the Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine for 
December. 

Moore tells me that he finds some 650 species of Nocturnals for de- 


scription thus : 

Dombyces, 200 

Noctuae, 200 

Geometridae, 260 

Pyralida), *50 


•on the first of those groups ho is already engaged, but it will take him some 
time to work out so many new species. The India , Office catalogues having 
been for a time suspended he has asked me whether your Society would 
undertake to publish his descriptions as a memorial of your late Secretary. 
He estimates the cost of such a publication at about £142, which includes 
that of 8 plates uncolourcd. Moore, who edited the Horsfield official cata- 
logues and is well up in Indian entomology, ofBers his editorial labours gratis. 

I too offer my assistance in seeing the work through the press, and will 
endeavour to find materials for a short notice of Atkinson’s scientific career 
and of his publications in the Zoological Society’s Proceedings, to form an 
introduction such as I contributed to your Extra number for Blyth’s 13ur- 
mah catalogues. I have rather regretted that the labours of such a zealous 
collector of Indian Lepidoptera should appear to be overlooked by the 
Society which he so long served. Doubtless many of his discoveries would . 
have been long ago made known through the Society’s Joumalo if he had 
more leisure and fuller access to the figures of already described species. 
‘It is still open to the Council by accepting Moore’s offer to secure for the 
Society and for Atkinson’s Memorial the credit of first making his discover- 
ies knowuoto the entomological world. 
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J^IBRART. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the Meet- 
ing held in Februaiy, last. 

Transactions, Troceedinqs, and Journals 

Resented hy the respective Sodetiee or Sditora. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary, — ^Vol. VI, Pt. 65, 1877. 

Sir E. O. Baylsy^ JT. 9. 8. i. — Notes on Gupta Coins. Dr, O. Euhl&r — ^A 
now Grant of Govinda III., H&thor. J. F, .FM.-»SanBkiit and old Canarese 
Inscxiptions, Nos. 17 and 18. 

Oalcutta. Geological Survey of India, — Memoirs, Vol. XllI, Pt. 2, 1877. 

BaU , — Geology of the Bajmehal Hills. 

Eecorda, Vol. X, tt. 1, 1877. 

W, T. Blanford , — Geological Notes on the Great Indian Desert between Sind 
and Bajpdtana. 

Copenhagen. Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, — ^Aarboger, Pts. 1 to 4, 
1875, and Pts. 1 and 2, 1876. 

Leipzig. Der Deutsche Morgenlandische GTesellschaft, — Zeitschrift, Band 
30, Heft 3, 1876. 

D, a. Muller . — Die Horra-Inschriften und ihro Bedeutung fiir die Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte der sudsemit Schrift. 

Liverpool. The Literary and Philosophic Society of Liverpool, — Proceed- 
ings, No. 30, 1875-76. 

Dr. T. Inman , — On a Moans employed for removing and erecting Menhirs. 
A. Morgan.-^On the Ehasi Hill Tribes of North-eastern Bengal, and on the 
Geology of the Shillong Plateau. E, NiehoUm , — On Indian Snakes. A, E, 
Nevine . — On the Method of correcting the rate of a Marine Chronometer for 
changes of Temperature, according to Mr. Hartnup's laws, with Tables and 
Explanations for fieu:ilitating the ComputationB of the same Corrections.*’ 

’ London. . The Athenaeum, — ^Nos. 2572 to 2574, 1877. • 

. "ylie Geographical Magazine, — Vol. IV, No. 2, February, 1877. 

A, E. Hippieley , — The Abb6 Armand David’s Travels in China. S. F. Motet, — 
The Age of the Earth. «• 

. The Hoyal Astronomical Society, — Monthly Notices, Vol, 87, No. 1. 

Lmrd Xtnd«aj^.-n.'Note on a Method of obtaining Equatorial Motion by means of 
a simple addition to an Altazimuth Stand. 

— . The Boyal Socjiety, — Proceedings, Vol. 25, Nos. 174, 175. 

No. 174. DowdeeweU, — O^the Behaviour of the Fixed Elements of the 

Connective-tissue of the Tongue in Inflammation. 

No. 175. W, Creokea . — ^Experimental Contributions to the Theory of the Eadio- 
meter. 
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Parw. Journal Antique,— 7“« S^rie, Tome VIII, No. 2, 1876. 

Mr, S. Ouyard, — ^Th6orie nouvelle de la m^trique Axabe, pr6c4d^ de considera- 
tions gendrales but le rhythme natitrel du langage. 

■> ' ■ Society de Geographie, — ^Bulletin, D^cembre, 1Q76. 

J, Les explorations russes et anglaises dans I’Asie centrale (aTec 

carte). V Alibi Durand , — Les Indes portugaises. L'Abhi Deagodim, — Toni- 
toire de Bathang. • c 

Torino. Beale Aooademia delle Scienze, — ^Atti, Yoh Xf, Dis. 1 to 6, 1875- 
76. 

Die. 1. Mo88o . — Sopra iin nuoYO metodo per scrivere i moTimenti doi Tasi 
sanguigni neiruomo. Zucchetti , — Memoiia relativa alia scala delle volocit^b 
pol moto uniformo dell’acqua nei canali. 

Dis. 4. • Sahadori , — Intomo al tipo della Goura^cheepmaheriy Finsch, ed agli 
csemplari del gonero Ooura raccolti dal D’ Albertis nolla penisola oriontale 
della Nuova Guinea, ed attribuiti alia medesima specie. Intomo alia iden- 
tita Specifica del Serieulua xanthogaatery Schog. e del Xanthomelm auraua, 
Lin. 

— — . , — Memorie, 2nd Series, Tome 28. 

Zoologia del viaggio intomo al globo della B. Frcgata Magenta, duranto gli anni 
1865-68. Malacologia (Gasteropodi, Accfali e Brachiopodi) : di Cesare Tap- 
paxone-Canefri. Epatiche di Borneo, raccolto dal Dott. O. Beccari nol ragiato • 
di Sarawak durante gli anni 1865-66-67 ; descritte dal Dott. G. de Notaris. , 

— — — , Bollettino delP Osservatoiio della Begia Universita i Torino, 
Anno. 9, 10, 1876-76. 

^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS 

presented by the Authors, 

Gbowse, F. S. The Bamayana of Tulsi Das, Book 1, Childhood. Alla- 
habad, Bl. 8vo., 1877. 

Lewis, T. B. and D. D. Cunninoham. Leprosy in India. A Beport, 8vo., 
Calcutta, 1877. 

. . The Oriental Sore” as observed in India. A Beport, 

Svo., Calcutta, 1877. 

* y^ISCELLANEOUS ^PRESENTATIONS. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI, Pt. 65. 

Govt, op India, Home Deft. 

Becords of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. 10, Pt. 1, 1877. 

I- Gbvr. OP Benoax. 

The Vendidad, translated into Gujerati by Eavasji Edalji Kanga. 8vo., 
Bombay, 1874. *• 

The Book of Arda Yiraf with a Glossary and Index. By Dr. M." Hang 
and Dr. E. W. West. * 


Govt, op Bombay. 
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sketch map of Dardistan and neighbouring countries. 

Govt, op tot Fuitjab. 

Beport on the Administration of the Land Bevenuo Dept, of tbs Central 
Provinces for 1876-76. 

Chief Commissioheb, Gentbal Fbototoes. 

^cords of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. 10, Pt. 1, 1877. 

. • Dept, op Bevehhe, Aobioultube Comheboe. 

General Beport on the Topographical Surveys of India and of the Surveyor 
General’s Dept, for 1875-76. By Col. H. L. ThuiUier, C. S. I. 

General Beport on the Operations of the Bevenue Surveys of India for 
1875-76. By Colonel D. C. Vanrenen, B. A. 

The Subvetob Gehebal. 

General Beport of the Operations of the Marine S^irvey of India from its 
commencement in 1874i to the end of the Official year 1875-76. By 
Commander A. Dundas Taylor. 

List of Light-Houses and Light- Vessels in British India including the Bed 
Sea and Coast of Arabia, corrected up to January 1877. By B. C. Car- 
rington. ^ 

COMMANDEB A. DuNDAS TaTLOB, StTPT. OP MaBINE SuBVBTS. 

The Damathat, or the Laws of Menoo, translated from the Burmese by 
D. Bichardson. 2nd Edition, 8vo., Bangoon, 1876. 

H. Ebafss, Esq. 

Tagore Law Lectures, 1875-76. The Law of Mortgage in India. By 
Bashbehary Ghosc, M. A. 

Bechstbab, Calcutta Uhivebsitt. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the British Museum. By Dr. E. 
Haas, 4to., London, 1876. 

Tbustees of the Bbitish Museum. 

Introduction to the Naiinul. The Tamil text and English Translation 
by the Bev. H. Bower. 

Bev. P. Poulkes. 

Meteorological Observations from St. Xavier’s College Observatory for 1876. 

The Bev. F. Lapoht. 

^Periodicals J^urchased. 

Bombay. The Vedarthayatna or an attempt to interpret the VdHas, Pt, I. 
Ho. Ill, 1876. 

Calcutta. The Indian Medical Gazette, — ^Vol. 12, No. 8, 1877. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie, — ^Band 8, Stuck 2. 

jP. Untersuchungen iiber die Natur des VocaUdanges. S, Lorn* 

mh — Ueber die Inteiferens des gebeugten lichtes. 
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Gottingen. Gottingische gelebrte Anzeigen, — Stuck 48 — 60, 1876 and 
Stiiok 4h— 7, 1877, 

No^7. La langoe et la Litt^nuburd Hindoiutames en 1876. Berue anantUe 
pax M. Gtarcin de Tassy. , 

— * . Nachrichten, — ^Nos. 20 and 21, 1876, and Nos. 2 and 8, 

1877. 

London. The Academy, — ^Nos. 248, to 261, 1877.*^ • 

— . The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — ^Vol. 18, ifo. 108, 

and Yol. 19, No. 109. 

No. 108. /. ir()o<Mf<woM.--DeBcription of a new Species of Mmtida witii 
Pointed Eyes. ^On a Species of lapyx. On some remarkable Species of 
Mantida» Rev. T. R, R. StehUng . — On some new and little-known Amphl- 
podoiis Crustacea. O. E. jDod«on.-^Description of a now Species of Vesperugo 
from Zanzibar. 

No. 109. W. 0. Descriptions of 25 new Species of EeBperidtB. A. 

0. Butler . — On Rliopalocerafsoim .Tapan and Shanghai with descriptions of new 
Species. /. Wood^Maaon , — Descriptions of new Species of Blattida belonging 
to the Qenus Raneathia. 

— . The Chemical News, — Vol. 34, Nos. 887 to 892, Yol. 35, Nos. 
897 to 900. • 

■ " - ■ % The Journal of Botany, — ^Yol. Y, No., 168, and Yol. 6, No. 169. 

. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,-— 

Yol. 2, Nos. 13 and 14, and Yol. 3, No. 16. 

No. 13. 0. Chryatal . — On Bi- and Unilateral Galvanometer Deflection. IT. 
Ackroyd . — Selective Absorption. I^erd Rayleigh.^On the Resistance of Fluids. 

No. 14. A. JE. Mayer . — Researches in Acoustics, No. 8. 

No. 15. W. Spottiawoode . — ^Description of a largo Induction-Coil. Zord Ray^ 
high . — On a permanent Deflection of the Galvanometer-needle under 'the 
influence of a rapid series of equal and opposite induced Currents. 

. The Journal of the Society of Arts, — ^Yol. 26, Nos. 1263 to 1268, 

and 1263 to 1266. 

No. 1263. F, E. Thiehe.^N of Rooms generally, and the Way to 
make Workmen’s Cottages comfortable, warm and healthy. 

No. 1264. A. Burrell . — Indian Tea Cultivation, its Origin, Progress, and Pros- . 
pects. Reports on the Government Chinchona Plantations in I^dia. 

No. 1265. Q. T, Kingzett . — On some Processes of Nature’s Hygiene leading to 
Improvements in the Production of Antiseptics, Disinfectants and Albumen 
of Commerce. Frof. Barff . — ^Zinc White as Paint and the Treatment of Iron 
for the prevention of Corrosion. • 

No. A266. J. Indian Railways. Sir J. Xtf55ol>^.^Certain Relations 

between Plants and Insects. * 

Nature, Yol. 16, — ^Nos. 380 to 382. « ^ . {\ 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science and Arts,— Yol. 12, Jfos; 
71 and 72. ' ;;:^r 

No. 71. C. A. Observations on the Displacement of lines in the Solar 
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' Speetmiii canaed the Sim^s lotatioiw* A, Jf. Jfa^;^BMeazohes in Acohb^ 
tioSs 0* 0. Marik, — Nfttiftft oi nw TMaaiy MAimntt.U, 

No. 72. 0* M, i200d.»Exp6zimentfl on Uie nature of the Ibree inrolTed in 
Orookea’ Badiometer. W, Lamm , — On a Beoent Bisoover^ of Oarbo- 
niferous BatrachianB in Kote Sootia. 0. C7. JfiiraA— Principal Charactera of 
the American Pterodactyls. 

Paris. Annales de Chiqaie et de Physique, — ^Tome 9, Sdrie, Octobre, 
Novpmbre, 187® . • 

Octobre. Jf, Lerthelot , — ContributxonB pour serrir rhistoire des matidrea 
explosiyes. Jf. F, Ji, FaotUt , — ^Influence de Tacide carbonique but la respi- 
ration des animaux. M, Cl, Bernard, — S& la formation du sucre dans le 
sang des animaux. Jf. J, L, Smith , — Becherches sur lea composes de car- 
bone que Toil rencontre dans lea m^t^orites. 

Noyembre. Jf. le Lr, F, L, Poicttm.— Le poison des matidres putrides, les 
bact^ries, Tintoxication putride et la septic^mie. . 

. Oomptes Bendus, — Tome 83, Nos, 19 to 24 ; Tome 84, Nos, 4 

to 6. 

Tome 83, No. 20. JfJf. F, Quignefet G, Ozorio de Almeida,^Bva un fer m6t4o- 
xique tr^s-richo en nickel, trouy4 dans la province de Santa-Gatharina (Brasil.) 

No. 21. Jf. Berthelot . — NouvoUea recherches sur les ph^nom^nes cbimiques 
produits par r61ectricit4 de tension. Jf. Fordoa , — Sur un proc6d6 de recher- 
che de la fiichsine dans les vins. Jf Jf. F, Quyot et B, Bidam,-^'Fote sur la 
recherche de I’acide rosolique en pr6Bonce de la fuchsine. JfJf. V, Feltz et 
E, Ritter , — Nouvolles recherches sur Taction de la fuchsine non axsdnicale^ 
introduite dans Testomac et dans le sang. Jf. O, Hayem , — ^Note sur Taction 
du fer dans Tan^mie. Jf. F, Ficard , — Becherches sur TuT6e du sang. 

No. 22. F, A, Abel , — Sur la composition du coton-poudre. Jf. V, 8. Jf. ran 
der Willigen , — De la force portative des aimants en fer k cheval. Jf. Fordoe. 
— Deuxi^me Note sur la recherche de la fuchsine dans les vins. Jf. A, iVsr- 
ret , — Becherches sur Torigine r4elle des nerfs de sensibility genyrale dans le 
bulle rachidien et la moelle ypini^re. Jf. E, Lw}lam,----La Taction {diysiolo- 
gique qu’ exercent sur les graines de vers k sole, des tempyratures infyrieures 
k zbro, Jf. J. Chatin , — Sur la structure du bAtonnet optique ches les Crus- 
tacys. Jf. E, Ferriire , — Observation de trombes descendantes £ut$ aucap 
d’Antibes, le 21 Novembro 1876. 

No. 23. Jf. F, iVtfJaref.— Productions de carbonate de soude par Taction 4u 
V chlqirure de sodium en dissolution sur les carbonates de chaux et de magnysie 
en prysence de matidres vygAtales. Jf. Carbwmiere,-~-Masaxa des poissons le 
Gourami et son nid. ^ 

No. 24. Jf. E. jPaters.— Becherches sur la structure le mode de formation et 
quelques points jelati& aux fonctions des umes chez le Nepmthei diitUlateria, 
Jf, A, Reditr, — Note sur la correction des variations de marche dta pendules 
astronomiques, provezftmt des differences de pression atmosphyziqne. Jf. F, 
■V Fieard, — Becherchgs sur Turde du sang. 

Yol. 84, N(f.*4. JfJf. de Quatrefagee et dee raees Ndgrito 

et Ndgrito-Papoue. Jf. Sur Tavantagequ’ily aurait Jremplaoerla 

» quinine par la cinchomdine, dans le traitement des fid vres mtermittentes. 
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No. M. A, Note sor la stability des YodteB. JOT. X. Pastmt H 

Joubert , — SuT les germeB des bact^ries en suspenBion danB TatmoBpb^ et daliB 
leB eaux. MM, E, Fremy et CUmandot, — ^BechercbeB but riiiBatioii da 
Jiff Jarriant, — Sur one nouvelle* disposition* des tiges de paratonnerres. M, 
Oattdin, — Sur les effets produits par Fintroduction de crops 4tranges au oar« 
bone, dans la preparation des cbarbons pour la lumi5re eiectrique. 

No. 6. M. P. Megnard . — Note sur la presence de Taionioniaque libre dans I’acier^, 
fondu. MM,^ V, Feltz et E, Ritter , — ^Dos aocidentB.iinnfediats determines par 
les injections de fuchsine pure dans le sang. M, Bavay , — Sur Tanguillule in- 
tostinale {Anguillula-inteatinaUa) , nouveau vernematoide trouve parle Dr. Nor- 
mand chess les malades aftentis de diarrhee de Cochinchine, MM. O, OaUh 
et F, Fourquier , — ^Note sur Filaria hwmatiea (Hematozoaires). M, (htatalet,--- 
Sur doux nouvelles especes d* ibis, provenant du Cambodge. 

— . Journal des Savants, — Janvier 1877. 

— . Kevue Archeologique, — ^Nos. 10, 11, Octobre, Novembre, 1876. 

— . Revue Critique, — Nos. 46 — 51, 1876. 

— . Revue des deux Mondes, — Tome 18, Livraison 2—4, 1876 ; Tome 
19, Livraison 4, 1877. 

. Revue Scientifique, — ^Nos. 32 — 34, 1877. 

No. 32. Conference de M. le Commandant Cameron : Voyage h travers TAMque 
australe. M. de Quatrefagea , — Lea races humaines fossiles. 

No. 33. M, A. Gautier . — La Chimie des Plantes. 

No. 34. M. J, Tindall , — La fermentation et ses rapports avec les phenomenes 
morbides. 

— . Revue de Zoologfie, — 3o Serie, Tome 4, No. 8, 1876. 


^OOKS jPuRCHASED. 

A 31 BEBLET, ViscOTTETT. An Analysis of Religious Belief. 2 Vols. 8vo., 
' London, 1876. 

Baibd, Spenceb, F. Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1875. 
8vo., London, 1876, 

Baitgboft, Hubebt, Howe. The Native Races of the Pacific States of 
"North America. 6 Vols. 8vo., London, 1875. ^ 

Blabebzta, Pbofessob Pietbo. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to 
« Music. 8vo., London, 1876. 

Bubnei.Ii, a. C. The Sdmavidhanabrdhmana (being the third 'Brihmana) 
of the ^dma Veda> Vol. 1, Text and Commentary jdth Introduction. 
8vo., London, 1873. 

CooPEB, T. T. The Miahmi Hills, an account of^a Journey made in an 
attempt to penetrate Thibet from Assam to open ne^ routes for Com- 
merce. 8vo., London, 1873. 

JSlnoyclopsedia Britannica, Ed. T. S. Baynes, Yol. 4, BOK-CAN, and YoL 5, 
CAN-OLE. 9th Edition, Royal 4to., London, 1876. 
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'V ' . • 

TTAitfci Bifey 0. de. Avesta, ^vre Sacr4 dids Sectateurs do Zoroastra. Tome II. 
Soyal 8vo., Paris, 1876. 

QijtaBB, W. W. Db. The Indian Mnsalmans. 8rd Edition, Royal 8yo., 
London, 1876. 

JoBBAK, WiLiiiAM Leiohtob. The Ocean : Its Tides and Currents and 
^ their Causes. Boya} 8vo., London, 1878. 

Gouio)* John. The •Birds of New Guinea and the adjacent Papuan 
Islands, including any new Species that may be discovered in Australia. 

" Pfcs. 1 to 4, Folio, London, 1876. . 

Kate, J. W. A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857-68. Vol. 8. 
8vo., London, 1876. 

Kbemeb, Alfbed von. Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Ghalifen. 
Band 2. 8vo., Wien, 1877. 

Littbe', E. Dictionnaire de la Langue Ff!Etn9ais. Vols..4~~^* Boyal 4to., 
Paris, 1876. 

LrvrfasTONE, David, Db. The Last Journals of, in Central Africa from 
1845 to his death. Continued by a narrative of his last moments and 
sufferings, obtained from his faithful servants Ohuma and Susi, by H. 
Waller. 2 Vols. 8vo., London, 1874. 

M ABO A BY, Augustus Batmond. The Journey of, from Shanghae to 
Bham6, and. back to Manwync. To which is added a concluding chapter 
by Sir Butherford Alcock, K. C. B. 8vo., London, 1876. 

PiCKFOBD, John. Mahd-Vira-Charita. The adventures of the Great 
Hero Bdma. An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English 
prose from the Sanskrit of Bhavabhdti. 8vo., London, 1871. 

ISawlinson, Majob Gen. Sib Henby, E. C. B. England and Bussia in 
the East. A Series of papers on the Political and Geographical condition 
of Central Asia. Boyal 8vo., London, 1876. 

Thobbubn, S. S. Bannd ; or Our Afghan Frontier. 8vo., London, 1876. 

VImbe'bt, ABminius. History of Bokhara from the earliest period down 
to the present. 8vo., London, 1873. 

VuiiLEBS, J. H. Firdusii, Liber Begum qui inscribitur Schahname. Toiiu 
primi, fas. Secundus. 8vo., Lugduni Batavorum, 1876. 

Whitney, W. D. Language and its Study, with especial reference to tl|p 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Tables of Declension and Conjugation, Grinom’s Law with ^ustration, 
and an Index, iSy the Bqv. B. Morris. 8vo., London, 1876. 

Clement. Through Burmah to Western China, being notes of 

.> aUoumey in 4^863, to establish the practicability of a trade-route between 
the Irawad^ and the Yang-tse-Kiang. 8vo., London/ 1868. 




PROCEEDINGS 


or THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

jP'OR ^PRIL, 1877. 




The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th April, at 9 p. m. 

Db. T. B. Lewis in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced — 

1. From the author, a Historical and Statistical Memoir of the Gha- 
zipur District, Pt. II. By Dr. W. Oldham, C. S. 

2. From Capt. A. D. Taylor, Supdt. Marine Surveys, a Chart of Salang 
Xidand, (Junk Seylan) surveyed by Commander A. de Bichelieu, H. M. 
Siamese Navy, * 

8. From Babu Jogcsh Chundcr Dutt, twelve copper Coins, collected 
from Samdth, Banaras, and the Panjab. 

Mr. Blochmahh said that the copper coins presented by Babu Jogesh 
Chunder Dutt did not require particular notice. The oldest wasa Bactrian 
copper coin, and the most recent a pice struck by ope of the kings of 
Audh. * • 


The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last Meet<^' 
ing were balloted for and elected ordinary Members — 

I.^. Whitty, Esq. 

^ The Bevi A. N. W. Spens. 

The following are candidates for ballot at the next Meeting-^ 

1. Mr. J.^. Bourdillon, C. S., Of%. Asst. Secretary to the Govemw 
menti ^ Bengal, proposed by Mr. C. J. Lyall, seconded by Mr. J. O’Kinetd)^ 
Mr. W. Sandford, Head Asst. Office Chief Engineeri P.\N/S. 
hore, proposed by Mr. M. MacaulifEOy seeonded by 

mi 




02 JI. Blochmann — Delmeriek's Inscriptions Jram Sisdr . 

• * 

The Hon. T. E. Bavenshaw, C. S., proposed by Colonel H. L. Thnillier, 

C. S. I., seconded by Gapt. J. Waterhouse. 

The f Shewing gentlemen have Intimated their desire to withdraw from , 
the Society- 

Colonel H. Drummond, B. E. 

lifajor Lord Balph Kerr. 

Mr. G. Nevill, (on leaving India). 

Bdbu Bhagabati Chum Mallik. 

Owing to indisposition Mr. W. T. Blanford was unable to exhibit, as 
announced, the specimens of pottery, copper ornaments, flint flakes, &c., 
sent by Capt. Mockler from Baldchistiln. 

Mr. Blochmann exhibited several Arabic and Persian inscriptions, of f 
which rubbings had been received from Mr. J. G. Delmerick, Dihli, and . 
Mr. J. B. Beid, C. S., A*zamgarh. 

He said — The rubbings received from Mr. Delmerick formed two sets, 
one taken at Hi 9 dr Firdzah, and the second, at Hapsi. The latter would 
be laid before the Society at the next meeting. Mr. Beid*s rubbings 
were taken from various places in the district of A*zamgarh, and as nearly 
every village of the district had been visited by Mr. Beid, he was sure that 
there were no other inscriptions to be found there. 

HisaY Xl'ru'zah. 

The town of Hi 9 dr Firdzah was founded in 767 H., or A. D. 1356, by 
Firdz Shdh III. of Dihli, at a place formerly called Ardirfttn, or, according 
to some MSS., . Bas, in connection with his canal.^ Below the castle of the 
new fort (higdr), he made a wide reservoir, and filled it with water from his , 
canal Vide Cunningham, .Arch. Keports, Vol. 142. 

According to the Zafamdmah, Hisar Firdzah was visited by Timur on 
the 5th Babi’ I, 801 (15th Nov. 1398), who on the same day proceeded to 
Sarsuti, now called Sirsd, which was plundered and burnt. Bhatner had 
shared the same fate before, and Fathabad and Ahroni followed. * Not a 
house wks left standing* ; the inhabitants were killed and the fugitives wem 
pursued by cavalry. The district seems never to have revived from tl^ 
ravages committed by Timur's soldiers. ^ 

In Stl H. (1408 A. D.), Sultdn Muhammad wrested Hisdr Firdzah 
from Qiwdm Khdn, to whom Khizr Khdn, in 809, bad given it. In 831^ 
(1428-29 A. D.), Malik ush-sharq Mahmdd Hasan oomman^ed the district ; 
and in 638 (1434-35), Hisdr was given to Iqbdl Khdn. ^ ^ 

In 925 H. (1519 A. D.), it was taken by Babar’s troops from Hamid 
JOidn* The town and the district were shortly after set aside for tii^lise- 
Prince Humdydn. ^ 
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According to some authoritieB, Sber Sb&h was bom at Hisir (others, 
perhaps more correctly, saj at Ndmanl), w^here his grandfather Ibrihim 
,Khdn Sdr had taken service with Jamdl ^&n Sdrangklutni. * * 

On Hun|%rt{n’s return from Persia, His&r Firdzah became the appan- 
age of Prince Akbar. Akbar afterwards gave it for the same purpose to 
«»Prince Salim ; Jahdngir gave it to Prince Ehuwram ; and Shihjah&n, in 
1043 ^1638 A. D.) gave it to D&r& Shikoh. 

During the reign of Akbar, Hisdr Fii*dzah is mentioned as a mint- 
place for silver and copper coins. The district supplied the gM for the 
imperial household, and was often visited as a favorite hunting-ground. 

The Tuzuh-uJahdngM^ Pddshdhndmahy and Tazhtrah^^Saldfin^i- 
Ohaghtdiyah^ mention the following Faujddrs of Hisdr Firdzah — 

: ' In 1016 H. (1607 A. D.), Mubdrak Khdn Sarwani. 

1018 H. (end of 1609), Saif Khdn Barha. 

. 1023 H. (1614), Hashim Khdn. 

1025 H. (1616), Muhammad Husain, brother of Khwdjah Jahdn. 

1042 H. (1632), Kripd Rdm Gaur. 

1043 H. (1633), Muhammad ’Ali Beg. 

1129 H. (1717), Saldbat Khdn Bdrha. 

Disturbances seem to have been frequent in the district. In 1614 
A. D., we hear of disturbances caused by Dalpat Singh (Jtin Tramlation^ 
I, p. 359) ; in the last year of Shdhjahdn’s reign, Lashkar Khdn had to 
g^quell disturbances in Hisdr and Bikdnir ; and in 1131 H. (A. D. 1718), 
Hajm-uddin ’Ali Khdn was sent to Hisdr by the emperor Farrukh-Siyar to 
keep rebels in check. 

Of Hisdr celebrities, I find the following — , 

1. Shaikh Junaid, a saintly descendant of the great Shaikh Farid-ud- 
din Shakkar-ganj of Dipdlpdr (the old Ajodhan). Junaid, according to the 
Khazimt-ul-Agfid (p. 398), lived and died at Hisdr, where his tomb is 
still shewn. He wrought many miracles, and was also known for the eictra- 
ordinary rapidity with which he could write. He died in 900 H. (14Nt 
A.D.). Vide below Inscriptions III and IV. 

2. A poet who received from Akbar the nom~de~pltme of Mihnati, 

* the drudgq’. He was Qdzi of Sarhind, where he died. Badiom (III7 
887) gives a few of his verses. 

3. Dddd Khdo, the conqueror of Paldmau and founder of 4he town 
of Ddddnagar in Southern Bihdr, where his descendants still Hve. He died 
in 1084 H. (167^ A- D.)t A biographical notice by me will be found in 
the Indian i^tiquary, Vol. I, p. 77. 

Begarding the various Jat tribes in Hisdr Firdzah, vide Elliot’s Baces 
of W. FroTiiices, bj Beames, Vol. I, p. 180 ^ and ngarding^ the 

weet^ boundary oAhe district^ and its parganahs, Vol. II, pp. 17, 18, 
183. >'• ■■ 
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, c 

Mr. Delmeiick *8 His&r inscriptions amount to twelve; of No. I he 
sent a reading. Among the inscriptions the reign of Humdydn is well 
represented. I now give my readihgs and translations. 


I. 

From a mosc^ue near the Tal&ki { 4 ^^ ) gate, JBEisdr, west (metre/ 
long ramal), ' ^ 

laj^U AiUkU 

jU^j^ JU/ oyw ^ v?/® 

jlLo (Cr^jy^ jt 

jUf ^ jAU 

clUijo ^lA gxA aAI^^IcLx/o aCf « glu slA Jj^ j«> 

jLm^Uaaja^aAa dLwjj ciy^A ? Jlj * cy f Jjy ij^j^ 

AV« AUt 

In the name of God, the merciful, the clement ! 

0 Preserver ! 0 Guardian ! 

1. The Jami’ Mosque was erected with the help of the Lord of glory ; (it is) 
Hke the Ka*bah in perfection, like the ICihlah’* in beauty. 

2. Hoar it is a large well with a spring like the Zamzam ; its water, like the 
breath of Christ, removes sickness. 

3. Both were built by order of the lady Fd^iniah Kh^tdn, who is the 
'mother of the mother of the groat Ehan, the distinguished Ku^b Ehdn, 

4. In the time of the reign of B u h 1 u 1 S h 4 h, the protector of the faith, of 
him like whom no other king is in battle. 

5. The date is the 2nd day of Jumdda I, and 870 years had elapsed since the 
time of the Flight, f 2lBt December, 1465.] 


11. 

From the Mausoleum outside the Ndgori Qate, South. The rubbing 
measures 8 ft. 2 in. by 5 in. 

«>1p al/| ^ aUf aijt Hi ail If 

^ ^ j oiiU li^ii lUj 

^ It ajUjU> j j (|f^f 

In the name of God the merciful, the element ! 

There is no God but AUah, Muhammad is Allah’s proidiet, ma^ God bless him ! 

The departure of this king of the Shaikhs and the Saints, Shaikh Muh a m- 
m a d, son of Mahmdd, the Ghisht^ took place on the 9th Sha’bdn, 892 [31st July, 1487]. 

* As Jpblah is here opposed to the Ea’bah, it seems to refer to Jerusalem 
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, III and IV. 

These two insoriptions come from the same Mausoleum as Inscription 
II. They measyre 6 ft. 10 in. by 9 in., and 6 ft. 2 in. by 5 in., respectively. 
It looks as ifthe builder Junaid was the same as Shaikh Junaid, mentioned 
by me above among the * His&r Celebrities’. The date of his death, as given 
in the Kkazinah ’^uld'be too early ; but the fact that^he is called * Ajo- 
dhani^ seems to prove the identity. ^ 

The spelling * Achodhani’ for ^ Ajodhani’ is quite clear in the rubbing. 

II Ajlrt j 4ifff*** ^ fiii) 

On the 1st Babi*-ul-awwal, 927. The builder isJunaiAthe son of 0 h a n d a n. 
[9th February, 1621]. 

• • II v:;J 

On the 1st Zi Ka’dah, 931. The builder is J unaid, son of Ohandan, son of 
M a h m d d, of Achodhan. [20th August, 1625.] 

V. 

From a mosque outside the Dihli Gate, situate in the Sar&i Nathda 
Bhatyard (a baker). Four lines, 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 3 in. • 

AMJ Ai^f ^ UoJ AiJf^jXj ^dJ ^iLfi jm 

j*^l J Cirri'® vsJlwj ^y. J (*11*^1 Alif 

ci»b|j {fb J 

o»j|j aiillA ^ aCLo aUi «)iA J cs»lAala:*^| 

^ ^ 

aUIj 

^Uji aJJ( ^tj 

f ^ ^ J slhAlti 

^ u;bcjf| jjilUb dJJi A^iA ^(aaA 

, fl ijfj ijf 

In the Tift-mn of God, the merciful, the clement ! 

The prophet (upon whom be peace !) says, * He who builds a mosque ft>r God, will 
have a hoiise built for him by God Almighty in Paradise. After the grace of God, 
the King, the omniscient, and the blessing of the Lord of prophetriiip (on whom be 
peace I), in the auspicious lime, and the day-increasing reign of the sovereign, the 
helper of the world, the just one of the age, the king of India and Khurdsdn, who 
raises the standard of holy strife and wax, Muhammad Humdy dn, P&dshdh-i- 
Ghi&Ei,-«-may God perpetuate his rdgn and spiritual rule and extend over all ages his 
justioe and his oomparaion !— this fine mosque was built and adorned, in beautiful struo- 
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turo, in order to please the Lord who is adored, hy the slave who hopes in the mercy of 
the AU-noiirisher, who seeks help from God and takes refhge with the Merciful, Nazar 
Kulf, sont)f Sh&h Kuli Khan, who is known as Nizdm-uddin Khdn, the Turk- 
man, — ^may God increase what He has given him and bring him to*what ho desires, for 
the honor of the chief* of the pious and the saints I Dated 4th Sha’bdn (may God 
allow the month to end in victory and security !), 939. [1st March, 1533.] 

The wiiter of these letters is ’Abdullah Yusuf Ahmad, son o^-Kukn-uddiQt 

‘ • ^ 

VI. 

From the Jami* mosque of Hisdr. The inscription consists of nine 
lines, and measures 1 ft. 11 in. bj l.ft. 5 in, 

dlJ| Ul d3| j a1J( ^ aD j 

aJ AJJt Ai ^^‘vj ^ IaUmJI AaU JlH « |«xJ A^ 

J yj| • &ljuo 

(JUlftfl ajltJUi f>^\ ) vy*)! j 3 

ieljslf 3 (jVl lU'^I 

aU| i^^Lojjoyt ^1)1 j j Ail| tjA^ist a1^^ ^ 

a1J| oJLL. j c»b(^ AlJf 

J|| t5*^ j 

3lij ^ P]yO\ 

va^ii/o v:H * * • ^ 

# U^jdj^ •####»# 

ixUj^ • jUa^ jAJl |aA am 

«)jumJ Ijiyt jbul i^J^Af ^ « ^Ui 

i)J| AIa{ # • « • • « wb jl (Jj (^1 A>cT AXmO 

^i«r At-i ^ 

‘ # • (.Uai xUl^j a^li 

c 

In the name of God, the merciful, the clement I 

* The mosques belong to God. Do not associate any one with God. When the 
fif rvant of God rose up to pray to Him, it nearly happened that they [the jims] pressed 
on him in crowds’ [Koran, Ixxii, 18, 19.]. The Prophet says * Ho who builds a mosque 
for God desiring thereby God’s honour, will have one like it built for him by God in 
paradise.’ This mosque was finished during the time of the reigh of the groat king of 
kings, the exalted prince, the master of the necks of crowds of nations among the In- 
dians, Turks, Arabs, and Persians, the accomplished Sultan, the perfect, the chief, the 
ruler, the just prince, the high, the exalted, whom to obey is as necessary as to obey 
God and the Prophet, according to the ]{jkoran verse * Obey God and obey the Prophet 

* Sayyid, The word is left out in the inscription ; but the. phrase is common, and 
the conjecture is easy. 
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and those who have authority among you/ the guardian of God's countricSi the helper 
of God’s servants, who raises the standard of holy strife and war, Muhammad Hu- 
mdy dn, B&dah^-i-gh&zf — ^may God Almighty^ perpetuate his kingdom and g^de his 
ship in the seas of His fii,vor ! — ^through the exertion of the auspicious dignitary, the 
cream of the accomplished among men, the issue of great Amirs, Amir Muhammad, 
son of the distinguished noble, the meritorious Nizdm-uddin Beg Mirak, son of 
•ihe pardoned and purified Khushkildi ♦ * • son of * • * * of Bdbar. 

1. vA mosque hafi been built in Hisdr for the sake of God, which is as high in 
dignity as the seventh heaven. 

2. Because it is high in dignity, and has the aspect of the seventh heaven, and 
has turned out well adjusted, every one who saw it has approved of the stylo of this 
mosque. 

3. Because all people of sense approved o%it, its chronogram is • * * * • 
(illegible). A. H. 942 [A. D. 1535-36.] 

The writer and composer is Nizam • • • 


VII. 

From a Makbarah outside Hisdr, about a mile eastward, near the bouso 
of Col. Foster, Dy. Commissioner, ^Hisar. 1 ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. 2 in. 

djU* j j j txia. ^ 

j|(.« 

II li-w • • J J J dJU* 

In the auspicious time and reign of Muhammad Humdyfin — may God 
perpetuate his kingdom and his rule and elevate his condition and dignity ! — ^this build- 
ing was • * byWaltdKhdn • ♦ son of ISIh ♦ ♦ son of Sulfdn Malik 
Beg, on tho 1st Kamazdn 943. 

Along the right hand side of tho inscription the following words are 
found — 

f| (Xm ^(4^? #• dXu «iSAM%j * • iXA&f • « 

This ♦ ♦ vault * * ♦ 20,000 tdnguhs • * • was completed imder the superin- 
tendence of Shaikh Munawwar, son of Qdsim. ' ^ 

It is possible that the Waltd Khan of this inscription is the Bdltd 
Khdn mentioned in my Ain Translation, Vol. I, p. 475, No. 207. 

. VIII and IX. 

Both inscriptions come from the same Makbarah as No. V]CI. They 
measure 2 ft. 8 in. ty 1 ft. 9 in. and 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 5 in., respectively. 

• 

vylhLw j 

fc-ey sU ^yJl diiHi. i>iA. y 

cri* J ^ lyWj* J CfJ* 
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44^ j oil^ vAs^tai^i *** ttrt 

II o«.r»*A gl*., itu j\yk tojiV 

0 « 

In the name of God, &c. In the auspicious time and the august xoign of the king 
of India and Ehurds&n, who raises tho standard of holy strife and war, Muhammad 
Hum&ydn, Bddshuh-i-ghdzi — ^may God perpetuate his rule! — ^this edifice was com- 
pleted during Ihijab (may tho dignity of the month increase !) 944. [January, 1638.],. 
And tho vault was made for the sake of Turdf Bag Hfijak, son gf Mir 
Barantaq tho Mughul; and this youth was killed in tho Gujrdt wax. The cost 
was 1 6,000 black tangaha. 


j j jd 

aiillA aIA 4:HJ| i^j^h j 

3 vaJlj Jd ^ 4^ 

)l iixA 

In the name of God, &c. In the auspicious time and august reign &c., [as above] 
— ^this edifice was completed during Bamazan, 944. [March 1538]. And this edifice 
was made on account of * • Mir ’Ashiq Muhammad, son of Mir Shah *AH;: 
and this youth was killed during tho Gujrkt war. Tho cost was 12,000 black iangaka. 


X. 

From a dome outside Hisar, about a mile to the east, inside the Com- 
missariat godowns. 1 ft. 5 in. by 1 ft. 10 in. The poetry is execrable 
(metre, Mutakdrih). 

3 ^fil£uo j| j (JS 

1. How beautiful is tho dome of the paradise-like mausoleum ; its mortar and 
bricks are4ike musk and ambergris. 

2. From the scent of tho garden the bruin is petfumod ; and a Salsabil (a spring 

in paradise) fiows firom its trees and meadow. ^ 

3. Tho secretary of heaven [Mercury] turned round it, when the date was written 
on tho dome : A. H. 976 [A. D. 1667-68]. 

4. Much praise is duo to B6 Yazid, by whose order the bricks were placed on 
tile foundation. Written by Eabir. 


J- J 

j\ ’Aili J — xAd 

^ — i>i JIj* 
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XI. 

From a mosque in the yard of ' Sher* Buhldl’s mausoleum, outside 
His&r, one nule ^ the south. The ruining, is 2 ft. 5 in. square* and the 
characters are in well-formed Nasta'Uk (metre, long ramaV), 

j j1>a ^ j dfji} 

1. The follower of the law of the Prophet, the chosen one, ’Abd-unnab^ 
whose sight gives brightness to the mirror of the heart, 

2. Erected before tho courtyard of Sh&h Buhldl’s mausoleum a grand 
mosque, which is to be the dwelling of worshippers. 

3. A voice from heaven announced without difficulty tho final hemistich, * This 
building was completed in 1106. [A. D. 1694-95.] 


. xn. 

From the Dargah outside the TalaVi gate. 1 ft. 2 in. by 6i in. 
(metre, Khafif,') 

i3^ as .jI 

‘*'V ^ Jl (*— Jt- 

t^U j.U| (.I* 

I r n **-» 

1. The king of the palace of poverty, Isma’d, received from God an order on 
paradise. 

2. I was searching for a chronogram, when a voice from my heart suddenly said, 

* He went to paradise.’ [A. H. 1236 ; A. D. 1820-21.] 

Tho name Sf the engraver is Pfr Bakhsh, an inhabitant of Bikknfr. By order of 
Maulawi Imdm Bakhsh* l^ahib, whoso nom-de.plmm is ^ahbaf, of Dihli. 

Kegarding Imam Bakhsh Sahbai, vide Garcin de Tassy, Histoire de 
la Litt^raturo Hindoue et Hindoustanie, Vol. Ill, pp. 22 to 26. • 

For otlfer inscriptions belonging to tho neighbourhood of Hisdr, vide my 
readings and translations of Mr. Delmerick’s Abuhar and Sirsa Inscriptions, 
in Proceedings, As. Socy. Bengal, for March, 1874, p. 72 (where on 1. 22^ 
‘ uncle’ must be corrected to ‘ father’). 

• 

District A’zamgarh. 
c • I. 

From a Mosque in the village of Oanjahra^ Fargamh Muhmmaddbid. 

cyyl ipl) y/ 3*^ : 

u^USjI AniUi {Jf ^ jt '' 
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^ jb cA^jt fjt)i i-l-Ai A) AiU^ &U|CaJ^ Aj 4j&JLw CajU^ 

I « ^ 4 aLu 

1. In the timo of tho Emperor 'A'lamgir, who fo'stors ;the faith, and through' 
whose splendour the religion of Muhammad has increased beyond expectation^ * 

2. This mosque was built for tho pious through tho kindness of the sun of genero- 
sity — a mosque from the radiance of which tho stars borrow (their light). 

3. Tho carriers of God’s throne asked, ‘ What perfect man has done this' ; and I 
said, ‘ This perfection of piety comes from the scion of perfection.* 

4. Its exalted shape resembles tho Uouse of God [tho Ka'h(xK\ in excellence ; the 
top of its summit touches the summit of the heaven. 

6. When I asked for af chronogram. Genius [j»r. the old man of thought] said, 
*This mosque of excellent foundation was built by Muhammad Salih,’ A. H. 1099. 
[A. D. 1687-88.] 

1 do not know whether the builder is the same as the Muhammad Salih 
who is mentioned several times in the ^ A lamgimmiah and the Madsir^i^ 
^Alam-girL 


II. 

From an old mosque at the ruined village of ‘ Kashah,* jproperig J^as^ 


hah Nigun, Farganah MahuL 

£u« ^1 j(J ikfi 

(I duUiuJ^ 

In the reign of Muhammad Humayun the poor Muhammad 


*AtA, son of Dost Quli, tho Kdbulf. A. H. 940 [A. D. 1533-34]. 

Sher Shah spent some part of his early life in Nigun. 

III. 

On a broken slab found in the village of Chakesar, Farganah Ohosu 
Chakesar was formerly the name of a parganah. It is now a tapp&, 
and is included in Parganah Ghosi. 

• Ui 

• • ..a** •• * ^ ^ ^ jU AA 

4 vL^ 



1. The Jdmi’ mosque was built with God’s blessing 

2. In the reign of KingFirdz, that king of the world who over all kings .•• • 
8. — niche and mosque .... 

4. According to the ora of the Prophet it was in 7.8, that • i • 1 1 
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• 

The left half of the slab is broken ofE. The characters of the inscrip- 
tion are the same as on the I'rich inscription of A. H. 815, published hj 
me in Proceedings, A. S. Bengal, for MaVch 1874, pp. 69, 70. •On both 
inscriptions the word ^ kih is spelt ^ ke, though the metre shews that 
^ is short. 


IV. 

M'om a stone at the Bargdh of Pir Kdshdni in Muhammaddhdd Khds^ 
Parganah Muhavnmaddhdd, 

The inibbing is illegible, and the name of this saint from the town of 
Kashan (in Persia) is not known to me. 

The following papers were read — 

1, Note on the old Manipuri Character, — By O. II. Damaih?, C. S.| 
Officiating Politicai Agents Manipur, 

(Abstract.) 

The Manipuri alphabet appears to be a form of the Devanagari, and was, 
in all probability, introduced from Bengal along with Hinduism by some 
wandering sanydsi in the reign of Oharairongba (1700 A. D.). The alpha- 
bet is ill-adapted to the wants of the latJguage, but is used by the ‘ maibees,' 
or priests, who keep up a national chronicle, in which every event of im- 
portance is recorded. 

The number of Manipuri MSS. is exceedingly limited. Mr. Damant 
mentions five, and gives a facsimile, transliteration, and translation, of the 
first page of the ‘ Samsokgnamba.’ Vide Journal and Proceedings for 
1875. 

The paper will appear in No. 1, of Pt. I, for 1877. 

Majou Godwin- A usTEif said — There is but little doubt that the Mani- 
puris are a mixed race drawn from the Hill-tribes that encircle the valley, 
particularly the N^a. Even now a certain intermixture of blood goes on 
through the connections formed by Manipuris with Hill women that comd 
down into ^r live in villages contiguous to the valley, or take service in 
Manipuri households. He believed also that men of the Hill-tribes are 
admitted into the Hindu community. 

2. Descriptions oj three new species of Birds belonging to the g^ra Po- 

matorbinus, Actinura, and Pellorneum, from Saddya, Assam, — By 

Mayor H. Ii.''GoDvfiN- A usten. 

(Abstract.) 

This paper contains the descriptions of three interesting new forms 
recently collected by Mr. M. T. Ogle in the neighbourhood of Saddya, 
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c 

Assam, vfe., Pomatorhinus gtenorh/nchusy Aetinura Oglei^ and Pelhmeum^ 
peetaralU. 

The characters of some of the*other specimens were briefly noticed, and 
the close relationship of Aetinura Oglei with Turdinu8*guttatu8y Tickell, 
from Tenasserim, pointed out. The other forms, probably new (further 
examination being necesstary), were provisionally noted as Cfhleuasicua atro^ 
mperciliaris^ Ahromis Jlavogularis^ and Turdinm WilUamsoni, 

3. Description of two new Species of Freshwater Crustacea obtained by 

Mr, O, Limborg in the Soung^da^rau Valley^ Tenasserim, — By J. 

Wood-Mason. 

(Abstract.) 

The author exhibited and read descriptions (i) of Farateiphusa Dim- 
borgiy which is said to differ from its near ally F, Fdwardsii (from the 
streams of the flat country lying along the base of the hill-ranges -of the 
N. E. Erontier of India) in the great development and prominence of the 
extraorbital angles and of the front, which latter is also broadly emarginate, 
in its slenderer legs, in the ungrooved condition of the 2nd joint of its 
external maxillipeds, <fec., and (ii) of Telphusa lobifrons^ in which the front 
is divided by a broad and deep indentation of its surface and by an emargi- . 
nation of its free edge into two lobes, themselves slightly emarginate, in 
which the external margin of the extraorbital tooth is equal in length to 
half the width of the front, in which the posterior margin of the carapace 
and the front are of equal width, Ac. 

The collection sent up by Mr. Limborg also contains numerous exam- 
ples of Telphusa Larnaudii, A. M.-Edw., but none of Faratelphusa 
Sinensis — a form that abounds in the neighbourhood of Moulmein. 

4. Note on a case of Death by Dightning in a Mine^ communicated by 

I. J . Whittt, Esq., Supdt, of the Kurhurbari Collieries, Oiridhi, 

A remarkable case of death by lightning in a mine has been communi- 
cated by 1. J. Whitty, Esq,, Supdt. of the Kurhurbari Collieries. The 
jnine is a shallow one, worked by levels driven on the side of a flat-topped 
hill, only 20 feet from the surface, which is therefore the thickness of rock 
above the coal seam. The working-face, where the accident occurred, 
is about 130 feet from the opening. There wem a number of miners in the 
drift at the time. Those near the entrance were unaffected. The two who 
were killed (a man and a woman) were at the workinj^-face in adjoining 
galleries, separated by about 12 feet of coal. Two other miners nearest to 
the face were knocked down and severely stunned. They were all natives ; 

^ imd the only account that they could give of what occurred was, that sparks 
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seemed to come out of the pillar of coal bAweeu the two who were killed. 
They say they were not aware there was a thunderstorm going on. 

Mr. Whitty states that no mark of any kind could be obser^d 'on the 
bodies, nor anywhere in the mine or on the tools lying about ; but that a 
young edl tree standing as nearly as possible over the position of the acci- 
dent was slightly damaged, and that in the ground at its base a hole, about 
one inch in diameter, seemed to have been formed by the lightning. 

The little bill, or plateau, in which the mine is situated is one of a 
small irregular group in the centre of the coal-field, about 200 feet high. 
It is formed of the coal-measure sandstone. The drainage is thorough, and 
the mine was quite dry. From the presence of the workmen, the sides of 
the gallery and the air in it were probably damper than tha rock. The 
tree, or other vegetation on the hill is scanty. 

The accident occurred at about 1*30 p. m. on the 31st January. There 
had been no rain from 15th October to 12tH January, when one inch of rain 
fell. There were some intermediate showers, and 0*96 fell on the 31st, the 
total for the month being 2*42 inches. 

Mr. H. P. Bla-NPOED said that a lesson of great practical importance 
might be learned from the very remarkable case communicated by Mr. 
Whitty, viz*, the very low conductivity of rock in situ, unless saturated 
with water. Notwithstanding the enormous sectional area of the rock-con- 
ductor presented by the mass of the hill, so low was its conductivity that 
the discharge took place through the bodies of these unfortunate workmen, 
in sufficient quantity to kill two of them and injure others. Now, looking 
at the manner in which the great majority of the lightning rods attached 
to houses in Calcutta terminate below, we can fully understand that they 
must be useless or even worse than useless. There is one on a house occu- 
pied by the Bengal Club, which terminates on the top of a post, and at the 
very best, they generally leave about a foot of the lower end buried in 
ground which is kept pretty dry by the drainage into the Calcutta sewers. 
Such rods can offer no protection, and, as if to ensure their inutility, th^ 
never range to a sufficient height to command more than a protected 
radius of 3 or 4 feet. It is little wonder that we constantly read of houses 
which are provided with lightning rods being struck by lightning, the rod 
taking no pkrt in the discharge. 

The Chaiemait remarked that it not unfrequently happened that per- 
sons who had been killed by lightning manifested no outward sign of 
injury. Such was the case in an instance that occurred on the Calcutta 
maidan a shorb time *since, where death had been instantaneous. Had it 
not been for the circumstance that the man happened not to be alone and 
that his companion though thrown down escaped with only temporary ner- 
vous derangement, the cause of his death must have remained a matter of 
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conjecture merely, as althougli the body was examined a few minutes after 
the occurrence, nothing could be detected indicative of the cause of death. 
Unfortunately our knowledge of the minute texture of the organs and tissues 
of the body is not sufficiently advanced to enable a definite opinion to 
be given regarding tlie precise cause of death in cases of this kind when 
unaided by circumstantial evidence. 

In this case also there were no marks on the roadway suggestive of 
anything unusual having occurred, or to indicate the spot where the dis- 
charge had struck the ground. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^OR 1877. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd inst., at 9 o’clock* p. m. 

W. T. Blahfobd, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced — 

1. From the editor, C. Morehead, “Memorials of the Life and 
Writings of the Eev. E. Morehead, D. D.” 

2. From the author, “ The Materia Medica of the Hindus,” compiled 
from Sanskrit Medical Works, by Udoy Chand Dutt. 

3. From the author, “ Serpent and Siva Worship and Mythology in 
Central America, Africa, and Asia,” by Hyde Clarke. 

4. From the authoress, “ The Mountain Karen Colony in Toungoo, 
Burma,” by Mrs. E. Mason. 

6. From Babu Haris Chandra of Banaras, through Dr. Eajendraldla 
Mitra, a Tibetan drawing of Buddha and his disciples. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
Meeting, were elected Ordinary Members — * 

Mr. J. A. Bourdillon. 

Mr. W. Sandford. 

The Hon’ble T. E. Eavenshaw, C. S. 

The following are candidates for ballot at the next Meeting— 

1. H. K. W.' Arnold, Esq., proposed by Major H. H. Godwin- Austen, 
seconded by J. Talboys Wheeler, Esq. 

2. The Maharaja of Darbhangd, proposed by H. B. Medlicott, Esq., 
seconded by Capt. J. Waterhouse. 

A. W. Croft, Esq., for re-election, proposed by H. F. Blanford, Esq., 
seconded by W. T. Blanford, Esq. 
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■New Byelaw. 

C 

The Ohaibman announced that, in accordance with the notice given 
at the March Meeting, the votes would be taken whether the following 
rider to Buie 64 should be added to the Buies of the Society. 

Before circulating any question coming under clause* {c) of Buie 64 
for the votes of the general body of members of the Society , the Council 
shall cause to he sent to every resident member ^ at least 48 hours before the 
General Meeting 'at which such question is to he proposed, a printed circle 
lar in which shall be set forth the nature of the proposal and the reasons for 
it, in order that it may he duly discussed at such General Meeting, ^ A 
statement of any objections that may be raised at the Meeting against the 
proposal shall also be circulated with the voting papers, 

Mr. Waldie and Major Godwin-Austen were appointed Scrutineers and 
reported that there were 62 votes for the addition and 2 against it. The 
Ghaibman thereupon announced that the proposed Buie had been carried. 

The Chaibman announced that Col. J. F. Tennant had been appointed 
a Member of Council in the place of Dr. D. B. Smith. 

The Secbetaby read extracts from a letter from Dr. Dobson stating 
that Mr. Geflowski was about to commence work upon the bust of Dr. Old- 
ham, and that the marble bust of Dr. Stoliezka by the same sculptor was also 
in progress and nearly finished. 

Mr. W. T. Blanfohd called attention to some recent researches by 
Prof. Jeitteles, of Vienna, on the origin of the domestic dog, researches 
which have a peculiar interest in India, becs^iise in Professor Jeitteles’ 
opinion two common Indian animals are amongst the most important wild 
species from which the various forms of domestic dog are descended. 
Other authors have already concluded that several wild forms of wolves 
and jackals have been tamed by man in various parts of the world and 
that different races of dogs have thus originated, many of the races 
(having of course undergone great modification through the process of 
artificial selection by man and from other causes. Most of ^the details 
known before 1868 were given by Darwin in his work on ‘ Domesticated 
•Plants and Animals* and the conclusions at which he arrived, that domestic 
dogs are derived from several different wild species, appear to he confirmed 
by Prof. , Jeitteles, although the researches of the latter have shewn that some 
forms formerly supposed to have contributed, to the ancestry of domestic 
dogs must be omitted from amongst the races from which various kinds 
of dogs are derived and others previously unsuspected muSt be included. 

Professor Jeitteles’ first contribution to this very interesting question 
appears to have been the examination and comparison of dogs’ skulls found 
with human remains of the stone age. An animal had already been de- 
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Boribed by Biitimeyer from the pile buildinga (Pfahlhamien) or lake dwells 
logs of Switzerland as the peat dog Oanio familiarU palmirio 

and considered a form intermediate between wolves and jackals.* Profes- 
sor Jeitteles considers that the skull of this dog is absolutely identical with 
that of the jackal, Oanis amew. He also shews that many of the modem 
smaller races of dogs are in all probability descended from the same an- 
cestor. The Asiatic jaekal, as is well known, becomes* very rare east of 
the Bay of Bengal, and is unknown in Southern Burma, the Malay Penin- 
sula, Siam or China, whilst to the westward it extends a considerable dis- 
tance into Europe, being found in Turkey and Greece, and it ranges 
throughout northern Africa. 

Professor Jeitteles remarks that in some of the smaller races of dog, 
especially terriers, owing to thorough domestication, and the* combined 
effect of more highly developed intelligence and disuse of muscular power 
through many generations, the form of the jackal skull has been changed 
by the loss of the ridges to which the muscles are attached and the deve- 
lopment of the brain cavity, so that the form recalls in a singular manner 
that of certain monkeys. 

The next dog skulls to which Professor Jeitteles turned his attention 
were those of the dogs found associated with human cemains of the bronze 
age at Olmutz and other localities. These are much larger than the dogs’ 
skulls of the stone age, and diffei^n several peculiarities, especially in being 
much more wolf-like. Still they shew many differences from the skulls of 
the European wolf ; they are smaller, and there are important distinctions 
in the dentition. After comparing the bronze age skulls with those of 
several wild species of African and American CanidcB^ they were at last 
found to agree with singular accuracy with the skull of the Indian wolf, 
Canis pallipes. The chief peculiarity of dentition in which the dog of 
the bronze age and the Indian wolf agree, whilst both differ from the 
common European wolf, is that in the two former the length of the car- 
nassial tooth is less than that of the two hinder or tubercular molars in the 
upper jaw, ^whilst in the common wolf the, reverse is the case. 

Amongst living dogs, some shepherd’s dogs appear most closely allied 
in the form of their skull to their probable ancestor of the bronze period. 
Poodles came nearest after the shepherd’s dog. 

Professor Jeitteles suggests that the Indian wolf is also fo\^nd north 
of the Himalaya and Hindu Kush. In this view Mr. Blanford said he 
could not quite agree. The wolf of Central Asia is certainly a much larger 
form, the skins ‘ obtained by Dr. Stoliezka in Eastern Turkistan appeared 
to belong to the European wolf or a closely allied species, but un- 
fortunately no skulls were brought. Dr. Severtzov also refers the wolf of 
western Turkistan to OanU The Persian wolf however is unknown ; 
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but it is more probably allied to the European than to the Indian 
species, because the other mammals of the Persian highlands are False- 
arctic forms. Even the wolf of the Baluchistan highlands is, there is every 
reason to believe, a larger animal than Gmia pallipea. There is a smaller 
wild Canine in Persia known as Sag-gurg (dog wolf) which, however, to 
judge by a flat skin, the only portion examined, is not the Indian wolf. 
A small slender form of wolf is stated by Professor Jeitteles on the 
authority of Professor Bagdanow of St. Petersburg to exist in the steppes 
between the Aral and Caspian. 

One Asiatic wolf, however, that of the Tibetan highlands, Canis laniger^ 
Hodgson, does appear to approach the Indian wolf to some extent. It 
appears to be somewhat larger, though inferior in size to the European 
wolf. Thb Indian Musqum contains a fine scries of skulls of the Tibetan 
wolf derived from the Society’s old collection, and although these consider- 
ably exceed the skulls of Q. pallipqs in size, they shew the same peculiarity 
of the molar teeth, the “ carnassial” being a little shorter than*ihe two 
tubercular molars taken together. In five skulls of the Tibetan wolf 
the length of the former varies from 19 to 22 millimetres measured 
along its outside margin, that of the two latter together similarly measured 
from 21 to 23*5 mill# The length of the skulls from the anterior lower 
edge of the foramen magnum to the alveolar margin of the incisors measures 
in these five skulls (or rather in four, oim being imperfect behind,) from 
190 to 210 millimetres (7*46 to 8*25 inches). 

Professor Jeitteles proceeds to trace the probable descent of the half- 
wild common street-dog of Egypt and the Levant from one of the African 
jackal-like animals Canis lupasfer, Hemp, and Ehr. and of an African race 
of greyhounds from one of the forms of C. anthus, Cuv. With these we 
have no particular concern, but it is otherwise as regards the pariah dog 
of India. Professor Jeitteles is inclined to believe from the accounts given 
by various naturalists and travellers that there are two races of pariah ; a 
^larger, probably derived from Canis pallipes, and a smaller from 01 aureus. 
Despite Jerdon’s mention of jackal-like dogs seen occasionally about 
Indian villages, it may be doubted whether any race of Indian pariah closely 
resembles the jackal, all appear to be much larger, and have rather the build 
of a wolf than a jackal. Mr. Blanford added that he was also unable to 
recognise two distinct races of pariah dogs, a small one and a large one ; 
numerous variations in size occur of course, but he could not say that he 
had ever seen two well marked kinds. Larger^ dogs are kept by par- 
ticular classes of natives for hunting purposes, and the coiflmon dogs appear 
always to run larger in those parts of India in which they are useful and 
can protect the flocks against the smaller carnivora, such as wolves and 
jackals, whilst they are small and starved from ill feeding in other parts of 
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the country where no care is taken of them. The subject, however, re- 
quires very much more attention than has been paid to it. One point to 
1^ remembered is that in many parts of India, around large European 
stations, there has been so great an admixture of the blood of European 
races, that a pure-bred pariah is a rarity. 

It has long been known that we are probably indebted to the early 
inhabitants of India for two domestic animals, the buffalb and the peacock ; 
the origin of the humped cattle is obscure, and the common fowl appears to 
be descendant of the Burmese and not of the Indian race. If Professor 
Jeitteles be correct in his views it appears highly probable that India will 
also claim the ancestry of some of our most valuable races of dogs. The 
chief reason for calling the attention of the Society to the subject is in 
order to suggest a further study of the pariah dogs of India. A good 
collection of skulls may aid considerably in working out the question of 
the dog’s ancestry, and much light maj^be thrown upon the subject of the 
derivation of the races of men who inhabited Europe in the bronze age 
by determining the source whence they procured their domestic animals. 

Mr. Blochmann exhibited some Arabic and Persian Inscriptions from 
Hansi, received from Mr. J. G. Delmerick, Dihli. 

Ha'nsi'. 

Abul-Fazl, in his and Amin E^zi, in his 

speak of Hansi as a ^dace famous in ancient times. It is first mentioned 
in 427 H., or A. H. 1035-36, when Mahmud of Ghazni took the fort of 
Hdnsi, which up to that time had been known as the ‘ Virgin.* A short 
description of the conquest is given in the TarihJi^i-Baihaki ; Dowson, 
Elliot’s History of India, II, 140. 

Prom a Prithwi Eaja inscription of Samvat 1224, or A. D. 1167, pub- 
lished in the As. Eesearches, Vol. XV, and in the Transactions of the R. As. 
Socy. (Vol. I, pp. 133, 461), it would apjiear that Hansi was also called Asi, 
and that Prithwi Raja had a palace there. Vide also Cunningham, Arch. 
Reports, Vol. V, p. 142. 

Hd^si is frequently mentioned in the fights preceding the final capture 
of Dihli in 589 H. (A. D. 1193). The oldest inscription found by Mt. 
Delmerick belongs to 593 H., or A. D. 1197 ; vide below Inscr. I. 

In the end of the reign of Iltitmish (about A. D. 1236), Maltk Saif-ud- 
din is mentioned as zdbit ( hjUo ), or governor, of Haiasi (Baddoni I, 70). 

Prom the inscriptigns given below it appears that ’Ald-uddin Ehilji, 
in 1303 A. D., repaired the fortifications of Hansi. 

Under Kutb-uddin Mubdrak Shdh I. (1316 to 1320), we hear of a Ma- 
lik Nizdm-uddfn Shukrf Hdnsiwdl. He built the Shukri mosque at Hdnsi, 
which was called * Shukri’ Q thanksgiving’), because the five daily prayers 
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were read in it, and also prayers ^or the soul of the builder. Zdi/d-uBara^ 
ni^ p. 880. 

HdpsL is occasionally mentioned by the historians of the reign of Firdz 
Sh&h III. (1351 to 1383, A. D.). Not long after his accelbsion, Firdz Sh&h, 
on a visit to Hansi, was taken to task by the renowned Shaikh Kutb-uddin 
of Hapsi, and was warned to give up wine drinking and hunting, ^u^b’s suc- 
cessor, Nur-uddin, refused the king's request to emigrate* to Hisdr Firdzah.** 
Firdz Shah had some reason to treat the Hansi Shaikhs with consideration. 
Badaoni (I, p. 242) relates that Firdz Shah, when only a Malik, received from 
Shaikh Na 9 ir-uddin, the ‘ lamp of Dihli’, the promise of the throne of Dihli. 
When Muhammad Shah ibn Tughluk, the reigning king, heard of it, he 
gave orders to bring Malik Firdz and Shaikh Na^ir as prisoners to him in 
Sindh. When they passed Hansi, Shaikh Badr-uddin (a descendant of 
Shaikh Jamal) exclaimed, ‘ Here they take a prisoner to his throne, and he 
knows it not.’ On reaching Tatta]|^in Sindh, the escort reported to Mu- 
hammad Shah the arrival of the prisoners, and they were ordered to kill them 
at once. But as the king during the interview was drunk and his son had gone 
on a hunting expedition, the escort set Malik Firdz at liberty, who immedi- 
ately, with the consent of the nobles, raised the standard of revolt, and had Mu- 
hammad Shah’s son killed. When Firdz Shah returned as king from Sindh 
to Dihli, he gave Shaikh Badr-uddin Parganah Chaurasi as a present. 

Hansi escaped the fury of Timur : ^ prayers of the saints protected 
the town, as well as Hisar Firdzah. 

In 814 (A. D. 1411) we find that the district {hJiiftaJi) of Hansi was 
held by Maliks Idris and Mubariz Khan his brother ; and some time after, 
during the reign of Mubarak Shah II., Hansi was taken from Malik Bajab 
Nadir and was given to the Malik-ushshark, the king’s nephew. 

Ibrahim Lodi (1517 to 1525, A. D.) used the fort of Hansi as a State 
prison. Hamid Khan was governor during his reign. Hamid Khan, who is 
mentioned below in Inscr. VI, was defeated by Prince Humaydn in 1526. 
This victory was Humaydn’s first exploit ; hence Babar gave him Hansi 
and Hisar Firdzah ZAjdgir, , 

During the reign of Akbar, who on a visit to Ha^si in 986 H. (1578 
A. D.) ofEered up prayers at the shrine of Shaikh Jamal, Mahall Hansi 
belonged to Sirkar Hisar Firdzah. It contained, according to the Ain 
836115 bighahs, and was assessed at 5434438 dams, or 135861 Akbarshahi 
Bupees, inclusive of 130056 dams (or 3251| Bupees) madad-o-md^dnh land. 
Abul Fazl mentions Bajpdts, Multdnis, Jatds, and^ Jats, as the principal 
tribes of the district and believed the mahall capable, or liable, to raise a force 
of 500 horse and 7000 foot. 

Elliot in his Glossary (Beames, Baces of the N. W. Provinces, I, pp. 

• This N(ir-uddm of H&nsi was the preceptor of Shams-uddfn ’A£lf, the historian. 
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88, 256), mentions the Dogars as a tribal.element in and refers to 

the worship of Gogd Fir, a local saint, who is invoked in the district be- 
tween Hdosi and the Ghdrd. Vide also Atkinson, Gazetteer, Nt W. Pro- 
vinces, Vol. Ill, p. 616. 

It is curious that Hd^si is not mentioned by the historians of the 
reigns of Jahdngir, Shdh Jahdn, and Aurangzib. Nor do the inscriptions 
given below belong to this period of Indian history. * 

The Tazkirah-i~Saldtin-i-Ghaghtdi mentions several times one Ndhir 
Khdn, a Shaikhzddah of Hansi (1122 H., or A. D. 1710), who was Faujddr 
of Dhol^ah in Gujardt and Diwan of Ahmadahdd. During the reign of Mu- 
hammad Shdh, Shahddd Khan Khweshagi was appointed Faujddr of HdQsi 
and Hisdr, which district from old times had been a bed of rebellion, and 
which, in consequence of the weakness of the government, had for some 
time paid nothing into the imperial treasury.” Shahddd reduced the forts 
of the districts, and kept the rebels dgwn. He chiefly employed men of his 
own clan. 

The 'Imdd-ussa'ddat (Lucknow edit., p. 125) mentions that Muham- 
mad Bashir Khan received from Nawab Najaf Khan Bahadur the district 
of Hdnsi and Hisdr. 

In the end of last century, Hagsi became for a short time (1798 to 
1801) the capital of George Thomas, of Tipperary, whose short-lived king- 
dom comprised Hdnsi, Hisdr, ^ahim, Bhadra, Sidhmukh, Siwdni, Behai, 
Jamdlpdr, Toshdm, Agrowah, Barwdld, and Jind, which, with several 
places he held of the Marathas, yielded a revenue of 430,000 Eupees, 
the former revenue derived from the same places having been Eupees 
2,010,000 (vide Franklin, Memoirs of George Thomas, p. 92). When 
Thomas chose Hdnsi as his capital, the walls of the city had fallen 
into decay ; and * as the town had long been deserted’, he had great difficulty 
in procuring inhabitants. By gentle treatment he collected about six thou- 
sand people. In the end of 1801, he was attacked by the Marathas under 
Perron and had to surrender. In the middle of J anuary, 1802, he was escorted 
to the British frontier. He intended to proceed towards Calcutta, in 
order to retire from public life. But death overtook him, on the 22nd 
August, 1802, at Berhampdr in Bengal, where he lies buried. * 

Of Hdnsi celebrities I have to mention the following — 

1. Shaikh Jamal. He belongs to the great saints of Bidia. He 
was a descendant of the renowned Ahd Hanifah of Kflfah. Shaikh Farid- 
uddin Ganj-i-Shakar o^ Ajodhan (Dipalpur) was his friend and lived with 
him for twelve years at Ha^si. From his oratorical powers, he was called 
‘ Khatib’, the preacher, or Kutb-i-Khuttab, * the pole star of preachers.’ 
One of his treatises has the title of * Mulhamdt.* He died in 669 H., or 
A. D. 1261, and lies buried at Hd^si. 
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2. Maul&nd Mughi^i He was a poet and flourished 

during the reign of Jalal-uddin Firdz Shah II. (1290 to 1296, A. D.) Badioni 
and the Haft Iklim quote a few of his verses.* 

* Those who delight in the subtleties of Persian Prosody will find the verse ascrib- 
ed by Bad&onf to Mughf? {Bad. 1, 181) of interest. Badaonf says that Mughi? com- 
posed a whole ghazal that could bo read in nineteen different m^es ! It is a pity that 
the MSS. which the editor of the Bibl. Indica edition had for collation, give a corrupt 
reading of the second hemistich. The first hemistich is — 
hi, j aA ^ J 

12 11 10 9 87 6 64 3 21 

The twelve words of this hemistich aro all monosyllabic, and the 2nd, 6th, 8th, and 
11th words have the Izdfat. But the Izafats of tho 6th and lltlf words are not 
necessary, as ast may be supplied. Again the 2nd, 6th, 8th, llUi words may in Persian 
bo read with or without the TasMid. Bearing this in mind, wo get the following 
fdneteen metres. (The numbers in brackets refer to tho paragraphs in my ‘ Prosody 
of the Persians.*) ‘ ' 

I. Hazaj\ 

I. 4 times (14). 2. 4 times (16). 

II. Bffjaz. 

3. 4 times (33). 6. 2 times (36). 

4. 4 times (36). 6. ^JUUjo 2 times (37)« 

7. (p. 37. 1. 1.). 

III. BamHk 

8. 4 times (41). 9. ^3lUi 4 times (43). 

9 

10. ^3iUi 2 times (46). 

II. (orig. form of 41). 

IV. Muzdrd, 

12. 2 times, (oiig. form of 67). 

V. Mujtas^, • 

13. 2 times (76). 14. fjjibti 2 times (76). 

VI. Khaftf. 

' 16. (a mu^amman Khafif, p. 69 note). 

In the above fifteen metres, the four Izifats of the verse must all bo road ; but as 
two may be left out, we get— 

VII. 

16. 2 times (106). 

VIII. Umig. 

17. 2 times (106). 

Mujtaft Akhrab, 

18. ^iUls JytLo 2 times (67). 

And if only the last of the four Iz&fiats bo left out, we have— 

Rfyaz, 

39. yJjSSLfO (p. 38, 2iid line). 
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8. Shaikh. ^utb-uddin Munawwar, son of Burh&n-uddfn, son 
of Shaikh Jam&l. He is as renowned a saint as his grandfather. He had been 
a disciple of Nizdm-uddin Auliyd (the Dihli saint), lived a retired life, and 
took no presents from kings. Muhammad Shdh Tughluk went personally 
to Ha^si, in order to induce him to come with him to Dihli. The meeting 
took place at Bhaini near Hansi, and is minutely related in the 

works on Indian Saints*. Shaikh l^utb died in 760 H., (A. D. 1359), and 
lies buried at H&nsi. • 

4. Ohul&m ’AH Bhikan. He lived during the reign of 
Aurangzib, and compiled in 1113 H. (A. D. 1701) a Persian dictionary, 
entitled AshJmr-ullughdt. 

5. *A b d u 1-W A si’. His Persian grammar, entitled Bisdlah-u 
^Ahilul-WdsV is read in every Madrasah in India. • He also wrote in Persian 
an Urdu Dictionary of Technical (chiefly Agricultural*) Terms, which ho 
entitle^ Qha/rdih~ullugJidt, This book, copies of which are very rare, was 
criticized by Siraj-uddin *Ali Khan Arzd in his Nawddir-uhAlfdzy likewise 
a rare Urdu Dictionary of Technical Terms. Sir H. Elliot used the latter 
work extensively for his ‘ Supplemental Glossary.’ 

I now proceed to give my readings and translations of Mr. Delmerick’s 
rubbings. 

I. 

From the Mir Miran Salari Mosque, inside the fort of Hdnsi. One 
line, 4 ft. 11 in. by 7 in. Tlie characters are rude, but clear. 

j «£jij dXMi ^ ^ iXWt ***>-• Ixjytl 

II djU j 

The slave [of God] ’All, son ofisfandiydr, ordered the building of this mosque 
on the 10th Zil-Hajjah, 693. [23r(l October, 1197.] 


If the last be looked upon as awkward, wo may doublo the AriZf and thus get 

2 times. • 

i** 

If we had tho whole ghazal, it is possible that wo should havo to modify one or 
two of the above 19 metres ; but as it is, they suit the first hemistich. ^ 

Tho author of tho Haft Ikltm says that he knows notliing about Mughfi?, but he had 
often seen verses by him. He quotes the following (metre Munsat'ihy 

vjJaJ 

^\S jl y cW 0j\ 

1 have found in no other Tazkirah notices of this poet, 

* Hdosi appeams to have once been held in high estimation for its agricultural pro- 
gr ess. Even at present Haosi cows are proverbial for their ozcoUenco. 
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This is the oldest Muhammadan inscription this side of Dihli, that I 

have seen. 

( 

11. 

From the Bd ’Ali Bakhsh Wali Mosque in the Mughalpdrah Quarter 
of H&^si. Two lines, 2 ft. 6 in. bj 7 in. The characters are rude. 

n ajIajlm ^ aJu« 

This mosquo was built by tho weak slave Ahmad, son of Muhammad, of 
Asmand, in tho middle of Babi’ II, 623. [Middle of April, 1226.] 

Asmand is a small p)lacc near Sama rqand. 

III. 

Inscription from the Bars! Gate in Hansi, to the left of the 

entrance. Bars! is the name of a place S. of Hansi. Three lines • 9 ft. 
3 in. by 1 ft. 4 in. Tho same heavy characters as found on other inscrip- 
tions of ’Ala-uddin’s reign. Vide Insr. VI. 

J ^ A 

Ij — ^lx>o ^ 

oSS ^ j — 4^ iy:!l ^ 

yj A#a^ « « « • # « j|,> ClAWk ^ 

^jf ^ j **••«*•#•### 

1. In the time of tho reign of tho king of tho face of tho earth, tho lord of prin- 
ces, ’Ala-udduny&-waddin, 

2. Abul Muzaffar, tho king of the world, Muhammad Shd h— may his king- 
dom be everlasting on tho face of the earth ! — , 

3. The unrivallod, the master of the world, tho second Alexander, the fame of 
whose great deeds has reached tho highest heaven, 

4. This gate which has no equal was erected and is from its height an honor to 
l^atum [the keeper of the seventh heaven], 

6. On the road to Dihli, the king’s residence, which is the capital of the king- 


dom, ♦ **•*•*• this strong fort [of Hansi] 

‘ 6. **********in the year 703 the edifice was erected. [A. D. 1303-4.] 


No doubt; ’Al&-uddin fortified Ha^si as an outpost against the Mu- 
ghuls. • 

From the Din£ Mosque in the town of Ha^si, near the Saraogydn 
Mandir. Three lines, 2 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 4 in. 

j aaIp j 

AiULw j 4 ^Lc aUi iaIa vy'hx,.yj| jlA (•^311 3 IA 4 JU 
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II 

By the grace of. God the omnificient and the blessing of the chosen Prophet (upon 
whom be peace !}, in the auspicious time and the august reign of the Lord, the Iring of the 
world, the king of Islam, the shepherd of the people, Ffruz Sh^hthe king (may God 
perpetuato his kingdom and rule !], this mosque was erected by the slave of the throne 
S 6 h a n the Royal, on the Ist Zi JKa’dah, 767. [10th July, 1366. jf 


V. 

From the Kutb Sahib’s Mosque, near the Dargah of the four Ku^bs, 
or saints, outside Hansi, about forty paces from the Hansi road. Eight 
lines, 2 ft. 7 in. by 11 in. Rude and indistinct characters. 

iJUUJl dlJl 

Si ^ 

wihii JO *=*^1 jij^h 

aIJI jyi j j gf^ wUc j J (3^^ 

Ij diJi Ob^ ^ylLLi 

• OA^ 0^ « • # OJ loA jUi ifS jA , ^ 

sbo J # # # # dxac^ # # dlflc'® wlai 

II (iH^I ^UiUo J J Om du» gjdf 

God is the King ! 

By the grace of the great God, the slave of the throne of the Almighty, Aba Bakr 
B&mjdwdni, who is one of the disciples of the helping spiritual guide, the king of 
Shaikhs, Shaikh Abul-Fath (may God sanctify his dear secret !), had this mosque erect- 
ed near the polo of the poles of the world. Shaikh Jam4.1-uddm (may the earth of his 
grave be perfumed, may God make paradise his mansion, and may God illuminate his 
resting-place !), at the time when the worshipful king of Shaikhs, Shaikh Farid (may 
God lengthen his lifo !) succeeded as the spiritual ruler. He who roads a prayer in this 
mosque, should remember (the builder) with a pious wish. 

Tho writer of these lines is Raza Kutb, the representative of the Qazi of H&^sf ,itt 
Mahallah * ^ * police inspector on tho 15th Rajab (may the honor 

of tho month increase !) of tho year 896. The engraver is Amin, son of' * • ♦ Gori. 
[24th May, 1491.] 

On the top, to the left of the words ‘ God isjthe King’, in small charac- 
ters— . ., 

II AiUiLw J iS^ja aU| iklsk ^UiLi gt— gLfijjiC.. gl— 

In tho time of the king tf the ago, Sikandar Shah, son of Buhldl Shdh, 
the king, may God perpetuato his kingdom and rule ! 

I do not know what ‘ Bamjawani’ is. If the a in the second syllable 
were not long, I would read ‘ Aba Bakr ndm jaw4n^,’ a young man named 
Aba Bakr. 
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VI. 

The following inscription is from the Barsi gate, to the right of the 
entrance. Vide above Inscr. III. Five lines, 1 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. The 
letters are chipped in places. 

AW at Myo b ciyUc 

aCLo aU| 4>J^ j^LLU, 42^1]^ ^4^ Jib j 

Jb j LUli* W^^b «xumo (JU^ Ai j 

(jijiiJ) j ^yiJ Jd^ »A«SJ| fO^ * « • • • 

II »jiyii j 

The building of tho edifice of this gate, togothor with tho repairs of the upper 
strong fort built by ’Ald-nddm, which is dated 702 II., was * * in tho roig;n of the 
king of king^ AbulMuzalFar Ibrahim Shah tho king, may God perpetuate his 
kingdom and rule !— during tho governorship of tho Masnad-i-’ali HamidKhan, with 
perfect choice, and during the ahikk-ddri of ‘Khwajah Muhammad, and by ordoi* of * * * 
onthefithZiKa’dah, 928. The writer is Kh&nzadah Na(;r, Mufti of Hansf. [2Gth 
September, 1622.] 

The correct year of the erection of *Ala-uddin’s fortification is 703 H., 
as given in Inscr. III. 

VII. 

From a Mosque near the Miran Salari Mosque. The stone is white 
marble and the letters are black and inlaid. Mr. Dcduierick sends the fol- 
lowing reading — 

I prostrate myself before Thee in thanks and in praise. Tho servant of the poor 
Ilasan Haza erected it. 1097 H. [1686, A. II.] 

The following papers were read — 

1. JVb^e on a Copper-plate Grant from the Cuttack Oollectorate . — 

C BaUU KaNGALAL BAIiJfiEJlSA. 

(Abstract.) , 

^ The plates were found in tho muniment room of tho Cuttack Collec- 
torate, but there is no record to show whence they came and to whom they 
belong. Probably they had been submitted as a document in support of a 
claim for some rent free land when the Province of Orissal was first settled at 
the beginning of this century, but were never after taken away, the object of 
the owner having been defeated owing to "the abserfee of a ;person who could 
decypher tho docimient. The inscription records tho grant of a village 
named Chandra in the fiscal division of Marada in the province of Dakh- 
shine Ko^la, which has been identified with the modern village of Chandra 
in Marada Hariharj^ur in the neighbourhood of Cuttack. The donor was 
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Yajdti the founder of the Eesari dynasty, who expelled the Buddhists and 
re-established Hinduism in Orissa' about the close of the 5th century. Hi- 
therto he has beei^ supposed to have been an independent sovereign ; but in 
the patent under notice he owns allegiance to Bhava Gupta of Magadha, and 
hence it would seem that it was a Hindu king of Magadha who overthrew 
the Buddhist sovereignty of Orissa and held the province as a dependency 
through a vassal. In *the Temple records of Puri, the Buddhists are 
represented as Yavanas. 

A Fhotozincograph will accompany the paper, which will appear in 
No. II of this year’s Journal. 

2. On the "Route "between SohAr and el-Bereymi in 'Oman^ with a note on 
the Zafti or gypsies, in Arabia. — By Colonel S. B. Miles, Masicat. * 

(Abstract.) 

Colonel Miles describes the route from Sohdr on the Persian Gulf, 
north of Maskat, across the Jabal Akhdhar Bange to el-Bereymi on the out- 
skirts of the southern Arabian Desert. He refers to the antiquities of the 
coast, which before the spread of Islam was held by the Persians, and gives 
interesting notes on the places he passed, the customs of the people, the 
scenery and produce of the country, and the geology and fauna of the 
mountain tracts. A map accompanies the essay. 

The paper concludes with a notice of the Zaft, or gypsies, of Arabia, 
whom Dr. Sprenger identifies with the Jats of India. They are at once dis- 
tinguishable from the Arabs as a distinct race, and are numerous in Arabia. 
They are accomplished handicraftsmen, and arc to the natives of the inte- 
rior what the banians are in the seaport towns. They speak among them- 
selves, as elsewhere, a gibberish of their own manufacture, the plan being 
to prefix to Arabic words the letter m and to suffix the syllable eek ; thus 
the Arabic kamar, ‘ moon’, becomes mkamarcelc. 

The paper will be shortly published in No. 1, Pt. I, of the Journal 
for 1877. 

Mr. Blochmann said — Several of the Za\t words given by Colonel Miles 
are corruptions of Arabic words ; but some have no Arabic sound. The 
word for ‘ father’ bweieekee, looks like the diminutive of ab, father, with the 
ending other^ words as (pee), ja^^rdhah (knife) axe Arabic, 

but have in classical Arabic only kindred meanings. 

It would be of interest to have the Zatt numerals, provided they do 
not use, when speaking among themselves, the Arabic numerals. 

Mr. W. T. Blanfoed said that Col. Miles’s paper referred to a region 
of groat interest, but of which very little was known. It was visited by 
Lieut. Wcllstcd, of the Indian Navy in 1835, and briefly described by him 
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in the Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society for 1837, (Vol. VII. p, 
102) and also in his “ Travels in Arabia.” Both Zoology and Geology 
require investigation. Mons. Aucher Eloy, a French botanical collector, 
visited the Muscat hills about 1837, and brought away specimens of a few 
animals, but his collections were small and imperfect. The hills look from 
' Muscat as if they consisted partly of the dark limestone which forms the 
headland of Mussendoin at the entrance to the Persian Gulf. Some fossils 
from this limestone were examined by Dr. Stoliezka and found to bo Trias* 
sic. 


I^IBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the Meet- 
ing held in April last. * ' 

JrANSACTIONS, j^ROCEEDINGS, AND jIoURNALS, 
presented by the respective Societies or Editors, 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary, — ^Vol. VI, Pt. 66, 1877. 

J, F, Fleet, — Sanskrit and Old Camireso Inscriptions. C, Horne, — Paper-mak- 
ing in the Himdlayas. W, F, Sinelair, — Notes on the Cave of Fanchalcsvara 
in Moujc Bhamhurde, T^lukA Havcli, ZillA PunA. Fev, F, Kettel, — Three 
Eongu Inscriptions. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India, — Memoirs, Ser. II. 2. 

Br, O, Feistmantel, — Jurassic (Liassic) Flora of the Bajmahal group, in tho Raj- 
mahal Hills. 

London. The Athenseum, — ^Nos. 2578, 2579, 2580 — 1877. 

. Nature,— Vol. 15, Nos. 386, 387, 388—1877. 

Palermo. Socictix digli Spettroscojiisti Italian!, — Memorie, Dispensa 2, 
Febbraro, 1877. 

Paris. La Societe de Geographic, — Bulletin, Fevricr, 1877. 

VAbbd Besgodina, — Do Yerkalo h Tsc-Kou (avec carte dans lo texte) 

Washington. Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, — Vols. XX, XXI. 

< Vol. XX. Br, J, K, Coffin, — The Winds of tho Globo ; or tho Laws of Atmos- 
pheric Circulation over the Surface of the Earth. 

Vol.^ XXI. Br, S, Alexander, — Statement and Exposition of Certain Harmo- 
nies of tho Solar System. Newcomb, — On the general Integrals of Planetary 

Motion. J, G. Swan, — The Haidah Indians of Queon Charlotte’s Islands, 
British Columbia : with a brief Description of thek Carvings, Tattoo Designs, 
&c. C, A, Schott, — ^Tables, Distribution, and Variations of tho Atmosphoiio 
Temperature in tho United States, and some Adjacent parts of America. 

Yokohama. Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur und Volkcrkunde Ostasien’s, 
— Mittheilungen, Heft. 9—11, 1876. 
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^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS 
. presented hy the Authors, 

Claeke, Hyde. Serpent and Siva Worship and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. Pamphlet. 

Masoe, E. Mes. The Mountain Karen Colony in /Toungoo, Burma. 
Pamphlet. 

Mobehead, C. Db. (Ed.) Memorials of the Life and Writings of the 
Eev. Robert Morehead. 8vo., Edinburgh 1875. 

Udoy Chund Dutt. The Materia Mcdica of the Hindus. Compiled from 
Sanscrit Medical Works. 8vo., Calcutta, 1877. 

Miscellaneous ^Presentations. 

Selections from the Records of the Govt, of India, Home Dept., No. 
133. Reports on Publications issued and registered in the several Provinces 
of British India, during 1874. 

Home Dept., Govt, op Ie’dia. 

Report on the J udicial Administration (Civil) in the Central Provin- 
ces for 187G. 

The Chief Commissioheb Centbal Pbovihces. 
The Mahabharat, Vol. 1, No. 4. 

The Editob. 

The Sarvarthadayini, Vol. 1. No. 1. 

The Editob. 

The Ramdyana, No. 6, Pt. 1. 

The Editob. 


^Periodicals jPuRCHASED. 

Bombay. The Veddrthayatna, or an attempt to interpret the Vedas, Pt. 1 , 
No. 11. . 

Calcutta. Stray Feathers, Vol. V, No. 1, 1877. 

Leipsic. B^ibliitter zu den Annalen dcr Physik und Chemie. Band 1, 
Stuck 2 — 3. 

Stuck 2. C, W. Siemm, — Uobor die Bestimmung dor Moorestiefe tnittelst des 
Bathometers ohno Anwendung dcs Sonkbleics. Oraeff, — Ueber eine Eeihe 
von Vcrsuchcn iiber den Ausslluss des Wassers, dio am Reservoir des Furens 
angestoUtvMTorden Sind. 

Gottingen. Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, — Stuck 9 — 13, 1877. 

Stuck 9. N. Jhrahewalaku—'DiQ Mongolei und das Land der Tanguten \ oino 
dreijahrige Reise im ostlichen Hochasion. 

. . Nachiichten, — ^Nos, 4 — 8, 1877. 
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London. The Academy, — Nos. 255 — ^257, 1877. 

. ^The Chemical News, — Vol. 35, Nos. 904 and 906, 1877. 

No. 906. Alleged discovery of a new Metal. 7. W. Langley , — On the Rela- 
tionship of l^ucture, Density and Chemical Composition of Steel. 

. The Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. 25, Nos. 1270 — 1272. 

No. 1270. i>r* Birdwood, — The Native Press of Indja. 

Paris. Annales de Chimie ct de Physique, — 5me S6ne, Tome 10, Mars, 1877. 
7. Ftol/e, — M6moire sur la temperature moyenne de la surface du soleil. Jf, 
LeclffnM.^Bu r61e du peroxyde de manganese dans les piles eloctriquos, 
nouvcUo pile au peroxyde do manganese. 

■ Comptes Eendus, — ^Tomo 84, Nos. 11 — 13, 1877. 

No. 12. MM. Beequerel et E, BecquereL — Observations do temperature faites 
au Museum d’Histoirc naturello pendant Tann^e 1876 avec des thormometres 
Eloctriquos places h des profondeurs de 1 metre a 36 metres sous lo sol, ainsi 
quo dans Tair et sous des sols gazonnes ot denudes. 

No. 13. M. Pasteur . — ^Noto au sujet d’uno communication rEcentb do M. 
Weddell^ concemant I’avantage qii*il y aurait tl remplaccr la quinine par la 
cinchonidino. PA. Van. Tieghem , — Sur la digestion de Talbumcn. 

Journal des Savants, Mars, 1877. 

B. SainUHilaire. — KaccEyana. 

. lievue Scientifique, Nos. 37, 39 — 40, 1877. 

No. iO. E. Naville. Theorio de la vision. 

^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Fallon, S. W. Dr. A new Hindustani-English Dictionary, Pt. VII. 
Peejevalskt, Lieut.-Colonel N. Mongolia, the Tangut Country, and 
the solitudes of Northern Tibet being a narrative of throe years travel 
in Eastern High Asia. Translated by E. D. Morgan, with introduction 
and notes by Col. H. Yule, C. B. 2 Vols. Koyal 8vo., London, 1876. 
Agassiz, Prof. L. Bibliographia Zoologia? et Geologi®. A General Cata- 
® logue of all Books, Tracts, and Memoirs, on Zoology and Geology. Cor- 
rected, enlarged and edited by H. E. Strickland. 4 Vols. 8va., London, 
1848. {Bay Society.) 

Allman, G. J. Dr. A Monograph of the Gymnoblastic oy Tabularian 
Hydroids. Pts. I. II. Iloyal 4to. 1871-2. {Bay Society.) 

. ‘A Monograph of the Fresh- water Polyzoa, , including all the 

known species both British and Foreign. *lioyal 4to. London, 1856. 
{Bay Society.) • , 

Baibd, W. Dr. The Natural History of the British En^omostraca. 8vo., 
London, 1850. {Bay Society.) 

Blagkwall, J. a History of the Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Pts. I and II. Koyal 4to. London, 1860-4. {Bay Society.) 
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B0WEBBANE9 J. S. A Monograph of l3ie British Spongiadse. 8 Vols. 
8vo., London, 1846-74. {Bay Society.) 

Beown, E. The Miscellaneous Botanical Works of. Vols. lj,2. Text, 
Vol. 3, Atlas of Plates. 8to., London, 1846-47. {Bay Society.) 

Bfckton, G. B. Monograph of the British Aphides, -Vol. 1. 8vo., Lon- 
don, 1876. {Bay Society.) 

Bfemeistee, H. Lr. .The Organization of Trilobites, deduced from their 
living affinities, with a systematic Review of the Species hitherto de- 
scribed. Edited from the German by Professor Belf and Professor 
E. Forbes. Royal 4to., London, 1846. {Bay Society.) 

Darwin, Charles. A Monograph of the sub-class Cirripedia, with figures 
of all the species. 2 Vols. 8vo., London, 1851. {Bay Society.) 

Douglas, J. W. and J. Scott. The British Hemiptera. Vol. 1. Hemip- 
tera — Hetcroptera. 8vo., London, 1845. {Bay Society.) 

Flower, W. H. (Ed.) Recent Memoirs on the Cetacea. By Professors 
Eschricht, Reinhardt and Lilljebofg. Royal 4to. London, 1864. {Bay 
Society.) 

Forres, E. A Monograph of the British Naked-eyed Medusse with 
figures of all the Species. Royal 4to., London, 1848. {Bay Society.) 

Henfret, Arthur. (Ed.) Botanical and Physiological Memoirs, consist- 
ing of — 

Bram^ J)r. A. — Tho Phenomenon of Eojuvcncscence in Nature, especially 
in the life and development of Plants. 

CohUy Dr. F. — An abstract of the Natural History of Frotacoeem FluvialU. 

Meneghini, Professor G, — On the Animal Nature of tho Diatomm, with an 
organographical revision of tho genera established by Eiitzing. 

8vo. London, 1853. {Bay Society.) 

. Reports and Papers on Botany, consisting of — 

GrisehacKs Report on Geographical Botany for 1844. 

GrischacICs Report on Geographical and Systematic Botany for 1846. 

Tsink's Report on Physiological Botany for 1844-46, 

Molil on tho Structure of the Palm-stem. 

Niigeli on the Utricular Structures in tho contents of ceUs. 

Ti^ageli on Vegetable cells. 

8vo. London, 1849. {Bay Society.) 

Hofmetster, Dr. W. On the Germination, Development and Fructitied- 
tion of the Higher Cryptogamia, and on the fructification of the Coni- 
ferae. Translated by F. Currey. 8vo., London, 1862. {Bay ^ciety.) 

Laneebter, E. Dr. TheiUorrespondence of John Ray: consisting of Se- 
lections from the plplosophical letters published by Dr. Derham and 
original letters of John Ray in the collection of the British Museum. 
8vo., London, 1846. {Bay Society.) 

Laneebter, E. Dr. Memorials of John Ray, consisting of his life by Dr. 
Derham : Biographical and critical notices by Sir J. E. Smith and Cuvier, 
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and Dnpetit Thouars, with ^ his Itineraries etc. 8vo.^ London, 184d« 
Society.) , 

LEiaHTQir, Bet. W. A. The British Species of Angiocarpous Lichens, 
elucidated by their Sporidia. 8vo., London, 1851. Society,) 

Lttbboce, Sie Joinr. Monograph of the CoUembola and Thysanura. 8vo., 
London, 1873. {Bay Society.) 

Mastebs, M. T.» Vegetable Teratology. An accQunirof the principal De- 
viations from the usual Construction of Plants. 8vo., London, 1869. 
{Bay Sociefy.) 

McIntosh, W. C. A Monograph of the British Annelides, Pt. 1. The 
Nemerteans. Eoyal 4to., London, 1873. {Bay Society.) 

Meten, F. J. F. Dr. Outlines of the Geography of Plants ; with parti- 
cular enquiries concerning the native country, the culture, and the uses 
of the principal cultivated plai\ts on which the prosperity of nations is 
basei Translated by Margaret Johnston. 8vo., London, 1846. {Bay 
Society.) 

Oken, Lobenz, Dr. Elements of Physiophilosophy. Translated from 
the German by A. Tulk. 8vo., London, 1857. {Bay Society.) 

Pabkeb, W. K. a Monograph on the Structure and Development of the 
Shoulder-Girdlo and Sternum in the Vertebrata. Eoyal 4to., London, 
1848. {Bay Society.) 

Eeports and Papers on Botany consisting of — 

Orisehachy Prof. On Botanical Geography. Translated by H. B. Macdo- 
nald, and G. Busk. 

Linhj Dr. H. T. Keport on Botany. Translated by J. Hudson. 

Niigeli, C. On Vegetable colls. Translated by A. Henfroy. 

Zticearinij Dr. On tho Morphology of the Coniferae. Translated by G. 
Busk. 

8vo. London, 1846. {Bay Society.) 

Eeports on the Progress of Zoology and Botany 1841-42. 8vo., London, 

1845. {Bay Society.) 

Eeports on Zoology for 1843-44. Translated from the German by G. 

Busk, A Tulk, and A. H. Haliday. 8vo., London, 1847. {Bay Society.) 
ScLATEB, P. L. (Ed). Nitzsch’s Ptcrylography. Translated from the 
c German, Eoyal 4to., London, 1847. {Bay Society.) 

Steenstbtjp, Joh. Japettjs Sm. On the Alternation of Generations; or the 
propagation and development of animals through alternate generations, 
Translated from the German version of C* H. Lorenzen, by G. Busk. 
8vo., London, 1845. {Bay Society.) 

Williamson, W. C. On the Eecent Foraminifera of GAat Britain. Eoy- 
al 4to., London, 1858. {Bay Society.) 
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The Menthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th April, at 9 f. m. 

W. T. Blanfoub, Esq. P. R. S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following presentations were announced : — 

1. Prom Colonel S. B. Miles, Political Agent, Muscat, the Prithvi 
Rdj Rasau of Chand, and another MS. 

The CiTAiiiMAN drew attention to the valuable nature of Col. Miles’ gift, 
and said that the Council proposed that the special thanks of the Society 
should be given to CoL Miles for it. The proposal was put to the vote and 
carried unanimously. 

2. Prom Mr. W. Theobald, a copy of his “ Catalogue of the Land 
and Presh-wiiter Shells of British India.” 

3. Prom the Trustees of the Indian Museum, a copy of a Monograph 
of the Asiatic Chiroptera and Catalogue of the species of Bats in the Col- 
lection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by Dr. G. E. Dobson. 

4. Prom Capt. J. Waterhouse, a Map of Turkey in Europe and thd 
Black Sea, 'with the adjoining parts of Russia and Turkey in Asia. 

5. Prom the Rev. C. H. A. Dali, ” Scientific Results of the explora- 
tion of Alaska,” Vol. I. 

6. Prom Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, a copy of the Kdyastha Kaustubha, 

by Rdjnardyan Mitra. * 

7. Prom Dr. A. P. Bradshaw, copies of the following works : 

The Travels pt Gurif Tegh Bahadur and Guru Gobind Sing. By Sirddr 
Attar Sing. 

Sakhee Book, or the Description of Guru Gobind Singh’s Religion and 
Doctrines. By Sirddr Attar Sing. 

The Rayhit Nama of Pralad Rai. 
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8. From the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, a copy of 
Inscriptions from the Kuda Caves taken by Mr. J. Burgiiis, Archjeological 
Surveyor hud B.oporter to the Government. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
Meeting, were balloted for and elected Ordinary M-embers : — 

Mr. H. K. W. Arnold, the Maharaja of DarblKing-a, Mr. A. W. Croft, 
(re-election). 

The following is a candidate for ballot at the next meeting : — ^ 

Nawab Asghar ’All Khan, Dilir Jang Bahadur, C. S. I., proposed by 
Dr. Kajendralala Mitra, seconded by Capt. J. Waterhouse. 

The Secbetaht laid before the Meeting a communication from Mr. W. 
McGregor on the subject of Lightning Conductors, accompanied by a copy 
of the following circular and memorandum of the British Association 
Committee on Atmospheric Electricity and Lightning-Rods. 

“ The Committee charged with this investigation and repdH; desires to 
have as much information as possible regarding accidents from light- 
ning. But in order that information of this class may possess scientific 
value, it is essential that all statements communicated should be clearly 
and definitely expressed, that they should be carefully authenticated, and 
that the address, as well as the name, of the observer should be given, 
to allow any further inquiry to be instituted that may be found to bo 
desirable in the circumstances. The Committee has consequently drawn up 
the following memorandum to define the nature of the information it seeks, 
and earnestly requests that any person who may chance to know of acci- 
dents from lightning, or who may be able to give practical assistance in 
this imiuiiy, in the sense and particulars suggested by the memorandum, 
will address such communications, as they may be in a position to make on 
these subjects, to the Chairman of the Permanent Committee on Atmos- 
pheric Electricity and Lightning-rods. Meteorological Society, 30, Great 
George Street, Westminster, London.” ^ 

Memormdum of information required in any case of Accident 
from Lightning. 

1. The day, hour, and place of the occurrence. 

2. the exact nature of the occurrence, especially Specifying any un- 
usual appearance or sound that has attended the discharge of lightning. 

3. A minute and precise description of an^ damfl^ that may have 
been produced by the discharge. 

4. Record of any visible traces of electrical action that may have 
been left in the track of the discharge. 

6. (The names and addresses of any person who may have witnessed 
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the actual discharge producing damage, or who may have suffered in any 
way from its effects. 

6. The existence or non-existence of a lightning-rod in any form in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the accidents, and an exact description 
of the rod when any such appendage has been ascertained to be near, 
especially as to — 

(a) the nature of the metal of which the rod is composed i 

(h) the size of the rod : 

(c) the character of the conductor, whether it has the form of a solidl 

cylinder, of a tube, of a flat strip, of a chain, or of a wirerope ; 

(d) the actual continuity of the conductor from end to end : 

(e) the character of the termination above, and the distance to which 

it extends there beyond any building or solid structure : 

(f) the character of the termination below, whether in dry or moist 

ground, how it runs into the ground, and how the earth-con- 
tact is ultimately made ; 

(y) the manner in which the conductor is connected with any build- 
ing, and especially whether there are any masses of metal in the 
building near, and whether such masses are or are not placed in 
metallic communication with the conductor. 

7. Allusion to the fact whether the injurious discharge did or did not 
form part of an ordinary thunder-storm in progress at the time. 

8. In case of the occurrence of a thunder-storm in progress at the 
time of the discharge, a description of the character of the storm as to 
intensity, duration, fall of rain, and apimrent movement over the locality. 

9. Any subsidiary or incidental observations that may have been made 
and that may seem to bear practically upon the physical conditions and 
circumstances of the jdienomcnon. 

Messrs. H. F. Blanford and Eliot have expressed their readiness to 
investigate, when i^racticablc, cases of accidents from lightning occurring in 
Calcutta, and information on cases occurring there or in other parts of India 
may be sent to them at the Meteorological Office, Calcutta, or to Mr. W. 
McGregor, Eiver View, Dhubri, Assam. 

The Chaieman announced that Mr. J. C. Douglas had been appointed 
a Member of the Physical Science Committee, Mr. H. B. Medlidbtt of the 
Library Committee, and Mr. W. T. Blanford of the Finance Committee. 

• 

Also that on the recommendation of the Library Committee, the 
Council had passed an order that not more than two MSS. should be lent 
out at a time to the same person, except with the sanction of the Council. 

Also that on the recommendation of the Natural History Committee, the 
Council had sanctioned the publication of Mr. Moore's Descriptions of the^ 
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new Species of lapidoptera found in the late Mr. Atkinson’s Collection, as 
a separate work in quarto form, to be brought out in fasciculi as funds per- 
mit. • 


Also that on the recommendation of the Library Committee, the Coun- 
cil had sanctioned^ the appointment of a special assistant under Mr. Bloch- 
mann for the preparation of the Library Catalogue. ‘ 

The following papers were read : — 

1. On the Diameter of the Wire to he employed in winding an Elec^ 
tromagnet in order to produce the Maximum Magnetic Effect, By B. S. 
Beough. 

In 1866 Mr. Schwondler investigated the best galvanometer resistance 
to employ in testing with Wheatstone’s Bridge, a question which was 
previously involved in complete obstfurity, some physicists arguing that 
since near balance the current passing through the galvanometer approaches 
the indefinitely small, therefore the number of convolutions, and hence the 
the resistance, of the galvanometer ought to be indefinitely great.* 

1 may here remark that Count du Moncel in a communication to the 
Academy of Sciences has unjustly criticized Mr. Schwendler’s method of 
treating the subject of electromagnets. f The latter supposed the dimen- 
sions of the bobbins (as 1, also, do in this paper) to be given, fixed, and 
immutable ; while the learned Count starts with varying the depth of the 
bobbin, and piques himself on getting a larger magnetic effect out of it 
than Mr. Schwendler did. The best thickness of wire to wind on a given 
bobbin, and the best size and shape of bobbin to employ for a given purpose, 
are two totally distinct questions. 

While investigating the above problem, the question of the influence 
of the insulating covering of the wire on the results occurred to Mr. 
Schwendler, and he went into it in a subsequent paper, j; 

Mr. Schwendler attacked the problem from the point of view of the 
resistance of the bobbin ; but it seems to me that it yields more readily, 
and presents a more definite result (the former method gives an equation 
of the 4th order, which has to be solved by a rather coarse approximation) 
when we start from the thickness of the wire. This method has also led 
me to a singularly simple relation existing between the resistance of the 
electromagnet and the external resistance. 

1 shall take the case of an elongated bobbin Vith btraight sides and 
circular ends, because this is a very common form to give to galvanometer 
coils, and because the results can at once be reduced to those applicable to 

* FhilosopUcal Magazine, May, 1866. 
t Comptes Rendns, Vol. LXXVl, pp. 368-371* 

X Philosophical Magazine, January 1867* 
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oiroular bobbins by simply putting the len^h of the sides equal to nothing' 
in the various expressions. 

Let Y = the magnetic efEect of the bobbin 
B ae „ resistance „ * „ 

S = external resistance. 

E = e. m.^ f . of the battery, 
and n = Che number of convolutions. 

Then (Jacobi and Dub) 

Y_ n E 

E + S 

and the problem is to make Y a maximum,* treating the diameter of the 
wire with which the bobbin is wound as the independent variable, of which 
n and E are known functions. 

Let A = the outer diameter of the circular ends 
a = „ inner „ 
b = „ length of the fiobbin 

c = „ „ „ straight sides between the circular ends 

8 = „ diameter of the wire 
p = „ radial thickness of the insulating covering 
and L = the length of the wire on the bobbin 
b(A — a) 


Then, 


n = ; 


2 (8 -h 2pf 

for each wire being allowed a square, the length of whose sides is equal to 
the diameter of the covered wire : and 

b (A -^a) f g (A + a) ^ go 


L = 


But 


2(8 + 2p)H 2 


R = xi| 

ttS’ 


where X is the specific resistance of the conducting material of the wire, t. a. 
the resistance between opposite faces of the unit cube of the conductii^ 

material. 

Therefore 

X b (A — a) 




We had 


Y = 


TT 8* (8 + 2p) 

n E 


* The force exerted by a coil on a steel magnet is proportional to Y, whereas the 
force exerted on a soft iron armature is proportional to Y*, but whatever value of the 
variable makes Y a maximum, will also mako Y* a maximum, so the one solution meets 
both cases. 
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But 

Ttfen e = (5. + 1) 1 

\ n n/ E 

and it is required to make 6 a minimum with respect to S. 

\ 


Now 

and 

Putting 


= + ) +b(A-a))l 


If 

dS 


= d, we have 


8 * (8 + 2p) = 


a) 


TT S 


IT ( A + a) + 4c I 


which equation expresses implicitly the value of 8 which makes the mag- 
netic effect a maximum. 

Lot us put g = /^> then 

* = 5 

This expression for 8 contains /i, itself a function of 8 ; but a very 
simple artifice suffices to get over this difficulty. First suppose = 0, and 
solve the equation : the result will be an approximate value of 8, namely, 
that which it would have, were there no insulating covering to the wire. 

Then employing this approximate value of 8, calculate /a = and re- 
calculate the value of 8, using this value of /a. 

By repeating this process, which involves very little trouble if logarithms 
iJe employed, any desired degree of accuracy may be attained. 

From the above expression for 8 we see that, so long as /i not = 0, the 
diameter of the wire (without its covering) will always be less than it 
would be were there no insulating covering. 

The expression for the resistance of the bobbin may be written 

and supplying its value for 8*, wo find " 

E = — a 

1 

from which it is seen that, so long as /a not = 0, the resistance of the bobbin 
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must always be let» than the external resistance. Patting § foru, we have 

O 


'"“S + 2p^ 

which expresses the physical law, namely, that 

Resistapce ctf bobbin Diameter of bare wire 

External resistance Diameter of covered wire 


2. Remarlcs on Mr. GamphelVs Paper on Himalayan Glaciation in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Pt. II, No. 1, 1877. By W. 
Theobald, Geological Survey of India. Communicated hy MaT PL. F- 
Bla:nfobd. 

As Mr. Medlicott in his note to Mr. Campbell’s paper has termed it 
a refutation of my views on the ancient moraines of the Kangra* district, I 
would beg to say a few words in arrest of judgment on this point and to 
show wherein Mr. Campbell has not only failed to controvert my position 
but even to grasp its cardinal features. 

I do not propose to introduce any new matter in support of my own 
views but to confine myself to Mr. Campbell’s criticism and the more clear 
explanatioiiiof my own position, which I regard as not materially weakened 
by anything my critic has adduced. 

Mr. Medlicott, it is true, does not go the length that I do as regards 
the extension of glaciers formerly into the Kangra valley, and it is superflu- 
ous to admit the weight which such an opinion should carry, but the differ- 
ence between us is one more of degree than anything else, and if I am not 
mistaken, Mr. Medlicott di:flers in an opposite direction no less from Mr. 
Campbell than from myself. 

On the other hand, Mr. H. F. Blanford in the discussion on Mr. Camp- 
bell’s paper spoke of glacial action so low as 4500 feet, which goes far to 
bridge over the gulf which separates my estimate of the former limits of 
glaciers in Kangra from the more restricted estimate currently held on the 
subject. 

As for whether or no these glaciers protruded into the lower grounds 
ten miles ok so, either beyond or within the general limits assigned to theih 
by mo, is, in view of their stupendous development, a matter of little im- 
portance, and neither under present conditions, either easy to* settle or 
worth contending for, the ihain question being, did glaciers, during later 
tertiary times or . more •recently, descend in Northern India to so low a 
level as 2000 feet above the sea ? 

Much that I have seen since fully corroborates this view, and it only 
remains to glance at the arguments which Mr. Campbell has adduced 
against it. 
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Mr. Campbell evidently relies much on the weight which shonld attack 
to his extended experience and special study of glacial phenomena, but his 
remarks show that he has overlooked the most important elements in a 
comparison between the glaciated districts of Europe and the Himalayan 
region — the difference in the character of the rocks and the prodigious 
disparity of denudational action in the two regions. . , It is true he ap- 
peals to the latter in the form of floods as the ihotive power by which 
the Kangra erratics have been torn from the distant peaks and scattered 
over the plains, but wholly loses sight of it, when insisting on the absence 
of striated rocks and other surface indications relied on in Europe to estab- 
lish th^ former extension of glaciers. The two arguments are mutually 
destructive, for a succession of such terrifle debacles as could alone have 
effected the transportation of blocks up to 140 feet in girth, could have 
had no other effect than to obliterate all traces of the ice plough, on the 
absence of which Mr. Campbell relies.to disprove the extension of the old 
glaciers. 

Again, from the weight which Mr. Campbell attaches to the absence of 
striation in the rocks of the Kangra district, it is clear that he has failed to 
recognise the very obvious fact, that the rock (a granitoid gneiss) which 
has afforded the main bulk of the Kangra erratics is by its mineral charac- 
ter, incapable of affording the proofs sought for, since under atmospheric 
action it scales off and weathers into rounded masses which retain scarcely 
a trace of the original surface, which they possessed as ice-borne fragments. 
A similar inappreciation of the most obvious physical considerations involved 
in the problem of the past history and conditions of the rocks he was exam- 
ining is betrayed by Mr. Campbell’s searching the coarse boulder conglo- 
merates, both of the Sivalik group and its overlying deposits, and the river 
shingle at Hardwar on the Ganges for striated blocks, where both the con- 
ditions and materials are such as to afford about as much chance of finding 
glacial striation on the pebbles (had such ever once existed,) as would be 
offered to any one searching with a similar object the boulders of the Chesil 
bank and Portland roads. As regards direct differences of opinion touch- 
ing the facts of the case, Mr. Campbell says he could discover no * perched’ 
blocks. Mr. Medlicott, who it may be supposed knows a ' perched’ block 
when he sees one, was more fortunate. Equally unable was Mr. Campbell 
to find even *‘one hog-backed ridge,” the form which have said distin- 
guishes the best marked moraines in Kangra. One such is at Dhada, and 
here Mr. Campbell could see nothing but a V gorge. J^ow the V gorge is 
there I admit ; but it is cut out of the huge linear talus, hog-backed in sec- 
tion, which, 1 hold, marks the course of an old moraine. It is this Dhada 
section, as interpreted by Mr. Campbell, which shows that he has whoUy 
failed to grasp my idea of the palseorography of the district. Mr. Camp- 
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bell’s words are, Close to the bridge I found a section of the * big stone 
formation’ and got to the solid rock surface under it, newly exposed in a 
gravel pit. The stuff is sorted in layers of varying coarseness from fine 
angular sand to the big stones. The bed is not glaciated. The thickness 
of the deposit may be 80 to 90 feet.” 

Now if Mr. Clftmpbell had studied my paper carefully, he would have 
seen that I place the levdl along which the old glaciers descended, at approxi- 
mately 15P feet above the present stream beds ; and as the thickness of the 
whole mass at Dhada is placed by him at 90 feet, the great bulk of this 
moraine has at this spot suffered roarrangment by water and subsidence, 
the original bed along which it descended, and where alone glaciatidl^might 
be looked for, having been much above the existing surface level of the 
country ; this rather important element in my view of the case Mr. Camp- 
bell entirely overlooks, and actually confounds together the present V gorge 
with the long. vanished slopes, over whjch the glaciers descended, at a level 
roughly estimated by me at 160 feetabove the present river beds. 

This last estimate is of course conjectural and open to modification, 
but it represents the amount of vertical erosion since the retrocession of the 
glaciers and must be very considerable. 

Lastly,. I would say that|^ neither underrate or question the power of 
water confined in a gorge to move very large blocks. Mr. Campbell uses 
the term rather vaguely, though ho specifics blocks of 14 and 15 feet 
diameter, or say roundly 50 feet in girth. Tliese and much larger ones 
may, I repeat, be moved down a gorge by the action of water, but when one 
finds blocks ranging from 100 to 140 feet in girth standing in open ground, 
I frankly confess I can recognise no vehicle of transport equal to the 
occasion save ice. 

Without going into details, there is one important correction which I 
may here make as regards the relative age of the glacial period in Kangra and 
the Sivalik group. In my paper I incline to the post-glacial age of the 
group, on confessedly inadequate e^dence. Since then, the occurrence o£ 
what I hold to be glacial debris, strewed over the denuded edges of Sivalik 
strata, has led me to accept the view, so ably urged by Mr. Medlicott in 
his note to njy paper, which identified the glacial period in Kangra with? 
that of European Geology, and if this be so, I see no grounds for question- 
ing the former extension of glaciers in India, on as grand oi>even far 
grander scale than they attained in the comparatively dwarfish ranges of 
Europe — ^though my largest estimate dwindles to insignificance before the 
vision of the great ice-cap 10,000 feet thick, stretched from the equator 
to the pole, which Mr. Campbell has (somewhat unnecessarily in my opi- 
nion) laboured to efface. The correlation too, of the Kangra glacial period 
with the European does away with the necessity of supposing a former 
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elevation of the country, equivalent to a reduction of temperature calcu- 
lated by Mr. H. F. Blanford at about 20^ Fahr., and reduces the difficulties 
surrounding the question, and the differences of opinion of all save extreme 
anti-glacialists' within very much narrower bounds. 

8. Bemarlcs on the Abstract and discussion vf Dr, O, FeistmanteVs 
FapeTj entitled “ QianUKettles (pot-holes) caused by Water-action in 
Streams in the Bdjmahal Hills^ and Bardkar districV^ By Y. Balii, 
M. A., F. G. S., Geological Survey of India, 

As I was not present at the meeting of the Soeiety in March when 
the ab(^e-mentioned paper by Dr. Peistmantel was read, I wish it to be 
understood that the following remarks are based on the published abstract* 
of the paper and the account of the discussion which followed it. 

Dr. Feistmantel claims for his observations an originality and im- 
portance which, I think, I shall be able to shew they do not possess. 

Ordinarily speaking, if an author oan be found to write and a Society to 
print a paper on a subject like the above, there might perhaps be %o good 
reason for special remark or criticism. The paper may be in itself a 
valuable contribution to knowledge. It is because the writer, inferentially 
if not directly, casts a slqr upon a Depai#nent, and the Society is one 
in which many of the members of that Department take a warm interest — 
that the occasion seems a fitting one for protest. 

If the phenomena were of such rarity and importance as is stated, it 
would have been an act of grave omission on the part of the officers of the 
Geological Survey not to have described them in full detail on every occa- 
sion that they met with them. 

A geologist, in India especially, where large areas have to be described, 
must however use some judgment in the selection of phenomena for de- 
scription. I think I may say that Pot-holes are one of those which may 
safely be relegated to a minor position and passed with little or no notice. 

• The origin of many simple phenomena of denudation, erosion or 
dcpositiq^ are subjects suitable for description in elementary manuals ; but 
if all this A. B. C. is to be reopened and discussed and supported by tables 
‘of measurements in every descriptive memoir ; what will be the length 
of such pre-Eaphaelite descriptions P and where will they find a period ? 

I ahi sure there is not a member of the Geological ^Survey who would 
not be ready to support the statement made at the meeting by Mr. H. 
Blanford to the effect that “the phenomena were exceedingly common 
and their explanation generally obvious.” This assurance one would 
have thought, from so competent an authority, ought to have been suffi- 


• P. A. S. B. March, 1877, pp. 77-79. 
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oieat to settle tiie question ; but as Dr. Feistmantel has expressed a doubt 
regarding its correctness I purpose to give some evidence on the subject. 

My reason for taking upon myself this somewhat ungraciotb task, is 
that the statements made in the paper appear to affect me slightly more 
directly than they do most of my colleagues. Before my recently published 
memoir on the Eahnahal hills went to press, Dr. Feistmantel described 
to me the pot-holes he had observed in that part of the country. Appa- 
rently he quite forgets that 1 told him that I had not only observed them 
there, but also in many other parts of India. 

It would be very much easier to enumerate a list of places where pot- 
holes are to be found in India than to produce a similar number of publish- 
ed notices of them, simply because they have not been thought worthy of 
mention. They are just the objects which would be likely to attract the 
notice of an amateur, while weightier and more important phenomena were 
left to explain themselves. It is no m^itter for surprise, therefore, that Dr. 
Feistmantel should find a reference to an amateur who has mentioned 
pot-hol®^ but it is very great matter for surprise that he should not have 
very carefully examined the publications of the Geological Survey before 
permitting himself to make the statements he appears to have made in 
reply to Mr. Blanford. Two of the references I shall give are to papers 
published since Dr. Peistmantel’s arrival in iMia. It is possible that the 
Memoirs and Eccords may contain others, if they do not, it is for the 
reason above given. Out of the Survey publications too, there are at 
least two known references to the subject ; but I shall confine myself to 
the officers of the Survey for affording evidence of the abundance ai^ very 
general distribution of Pot-holes in India. 

The first witness I propose to quote is Dr. Feistmantel himself. Since 
his arrival in India he has on two occasions only made short tours in the 
rocky districts of Bengal. On both these occasions he has, in totally different 
formations, observed series of pot-holes which have supplied the text for 
his paper. Yet in spite of this faq|^ and positive assurance to the com 
trary, he maintains that the phenomena must be of rare occurrence in India. 

Of published notices by officers of the* Survey I only quote four, the 
first two have been pointed out to me, the others were known to me for 
reasons that will be obvious. In the Geology of Trichinopoly,* &c., by 
Messrs. King and Foote, we find the following passage : In the first small 
nullah which runs under the high road about miles east of Vellum, and 
reaches the low ground ^o the north of Pullayaputty, are sevei^ small 
but well marked* and instructive examples of pot-holes formed by the 
grinding action of pebbles rapidly rotated by the eddies in the stream. 
In several of the pot-holes the pebbles were still lying, the force of the 

• Memoirs, Vol. IV. p. 259. 
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stream not haTing been sufficient to ivash them out of the steep-sided holes 
they had been instrumental in scooping.” In his recently published 
account df the South Mahratta country,* Mr. Foote has mentioned pot- 
holes twice. 

Describing the remarkable scenery in the neighbourhood of the falls 
of Gokak on the^ Ghatpraba river, he writes “ For i^me distance above 
the fall, the water runs at a very great pace, and Has in consequence worn 
many fine specimens of pot-holes in the very hard quartzite, some beds of 
which, both here and in many neighbouring sections, are typical ‘waxy’ quart- 
zites showing beautifully preserved rippling. These pot-holes are very 
favourite bathing-places for numerous Brahmans and others, who perform 
semi-religious pic-nics at this lovely spot in honor of Malingeshwar” 
(p. 88). Again speaking of the Malprabha river we find — “ Daring great 
floods the water rises from 30 to 40 feet in the gorge, and flows with great im- 
petuosity, forming numerous pot-hples of great size and depth which, as 
at the Gokak falls, are at certain seasons largely resorted to by Hindus 
anxious to wash away their sins in the purifying river.” (p. 99.)^ There 
is nothing here to suggest that Mr. Foote regarded the phenomena as 
exceptional or requiring any elaborate explanation. 

In the year 1864, shoi^y after my arrival in the country, I joined Mr. 
Hughes who was at that time engaged in the examination of the Bokaro 
coal-field. I can remember very distinctly being much struck with the 
pot-holes we met with in several river-beds, and on turning to Mr. Hughes’ 
memoir, I find the following allusion : “ The felspathic sandstone holds 
stead^y on down the stream, worn into hollows of every conceivable 
shape : pot-holes meet one at every step.”t 

In my description Uf the Raigarh and Hingir Coal-field, f when point- 
ing out the lithological and structural characters of the upper sandstones 
(Kamthis), I have written as follows — “ Mechanically formed pot-holes are, 
for some reason which I cannot explain, less common than in the Barakar 
crocks.” 

Here, it will be observed, I have made the scarcity of these^pot-holes a 
subject for comment, an abunflanco of them being the more normal state 
‘of things. 

Dr. Fcistmantel has expressed an unwillingness to receive assurances 
that these are common phenomena unless such assuranqps are accompanied 
by accurate measurements. Such details I arti not at the present moment 
prepared to give, but I must assert here, most positively, that there is not 
a single formation in India which I have examined, in which, where the 

• Memoirs, Vol. XII. 
t Meftioirs, Vol. VI, p. 91. 
t Records, Vol. VIH. p. 114. 
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conditions have been favourable, 1 have not observed pot-boles. I can recall 
very many localities, some of them met with only during the present year, 
in quartzites of Yindbyan age. • 

Fot-boles may bo rare in European streams itom various reasons, but 
where the conditions are favorable they must, like other forms of erosion, 
irresistibly be prod'jced.* Although unable to quote instances from per- 
sonal observation in streams, I have seen not a few on the sea coast where 
the necessary movement to the pebbles is caused by the ebb and flow of the 
tide or by currents. Some of those that I can remember were in Cam- 
brian quartzites in the Bay of Dublin, where they often formed natural 
aquaria which could be visited at low tide and generally yielded marine 
animals. When the growth of weeds or zoophytes at the sides or bottom 
prevents the further revolution of pebbles, such pot-holes cease to increase 
their dimensions. 

In limestone rocks similar holes may at times be observed, but though 
in some cases mechanical action may have had much to do with their for- 
mationuchemical solution may have been the more efficient factor. 

For the benefit of any future historian I add the following facts 
which may find a place in a chapter on the economic uses subserved by pot- 
holes in India. Besides their more common employment as bathing-places 
and substitutes for clothes-washing tubs, the smaller ones are much used by 
the jungly aboriginal tribes for j^reparing the wild arrow-root or tehur. 
The roots are pounded and crushed in these natural mortars, the stringy 
portions arc removed and the farinaceous fecuhe allowed to subside at the 
bottom of the water. My attention has frequently been drawn to this mode 
of using them by the peculiarly ofEensive odour which arises from the refuse 
in this manufacture. They are also often used for steeping the roots or 
bark of certain trees the decoction from which is employed largely in 
poisoning fish in the streams. 

Dr. Feistmantel said he was very much obliged to Mr. Ball for the 
information regardipg the mentionq^ cases of pot-holes which he had omit- 
ted to notice, he greatly regretted not having known them, but they still 
did not prove that the j^ot-holes are so worthless and uninteresting a subject 
as it would^seem from the remarks of Mr. Ball and Mr. H. F. Blanford, 
the more so, if we consider all the papers which have been written by well- 
known authors on this subject, not only on pot-holes unconnected now with 
any water action, but also on those formed at present in streams and under 
glaciers. His only intention was and is, to describe and illustrate properly 
some cases of Indian pot-holes (which up to date has not been done) that 
might be referred to in future, and that European geologists may know of 
instances of pot-holes in India, which they certainly will not consider as 
completely without interest; the sketches will prove still mo^s interesting. 
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He regretted the more having omitted to quote the “ en pasami'^ 
notices of pot-holes in the Survey Memoirs, as they gave to Mr. Ball the 
occasion i^r his remarks, in which, however, that gentleman has not added 
any explanation on the subject, but on the contrary has treated it quite as 
a personal affair. 

While admitting that he had been ignorant t)f four or five mentions 
of pot-holes, he imagined that Mr. Ball was unaeequainted with a much 
larger series of papers treating on this subject, which he would therefore 
recommend to his consideration (Dr. Feistmantel read a list of these papers). 
They all show that pot-holes were considered mrth description from long 
ago up to the present date, although they are so common ; even the most 
common phenomena must be described in order to be known. 

Therefore, Dr. Feistmantel said, his principle would always be to 
examine all phenomena^ even if they he very common^ as circumstances 
may often make them become very important, as an instance of which he 
might mention the re-discovery of Qlossopteris, thought by some authors 
palaeozoic, in the Keuperic Panchet group, and the discovery of in the 
Middle Jurassic Jabalpur group, on which he would have something to 
say on a future occasion. 

Mr. H. F. Blai^potid drew attention to the report of Dr. Feist- 
mantel’s remarks in the Mafch Proceedings of the Society, and especially 
the following passage Dr. Feistmantel said he very much doubted whether 
Mr. H. F. Blanford’s statements that these pot-holes are exceedingly com- 
mon, is correct ; otherwise they would have been more frequently noticed 
and described.” Dr. FeistmantePs industry in collecting the very long 
list of papers on the subject, only a portion of which time would allow of 
his even enumerating by their titles, had now afforded the most complete 
refutation of the grounds of his opinion above given, that could possibly be 
desired ; and, as regards India, Mr. Ball’s paper just read, would probably 
be thought equally conclusive. In his own remarks, to which Dr. Feist- 
lUantel had taken objection, he had hovjpver spoken on\y of the results of 
his personal experience. In North Wales, where he had done bis eaidiest 
work in field geology, pot-holes wore exceedingly common ; in Cornwall, 
where his next work was done, they were also very common ; and in every 
part of India in which it had been his fortune to work at field geology, 
the same rule held good. ^ 

It is then amply established that in Europe, as in India, pot-holes in 
streams are so common, that it is rather a matter for surprise that there is 
such an extensive literature on the subject as Dr. Feistmantel has adduced. 
In part, this is perhaps due to the somewhat undue attention given to 
minutias in certain schools of Geology. Ho had accompanied one of the 
writers quotq^ by Dr. Feistmantel, in geological excursions with his class. 
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and having himself* then recently left the School of Mines in London, he 
had been much struck with what appeared to him to be the undue amounh 
of attention given to little details, which any one might observe •tor him- 
self, and the slight amount of attention given to the geological structure 
of the country, its orographical features and similar matters of high impor- 
tance, but less obvious; especially to students. But he also thought it 
probable that Dr. Feistmantel had somewhat confused his authorities. 
The formation of pot-holes in streams was an obvious phenomenon, which is 
almost too common to deserve notice, but he understood that the point of 
many of the communications enumerated by Dr. Feistmantel was, that 
the holes described occurred in places where it was impossible to account 
for them by stream action, which is a very different matter ; and which 
would furnish a reasonable ground for describing them. But in that case, 
they were clearly irrelevant as affording a justification for the publication 
of elaborate descriptions of ]3ot-holes occurring in streams. 

Mr. W. T. Blanfobd said, — 1 agree fully with Mr. Ball, and I can 
confirm his remarks on the common occurrence of pot-holes both in streams 
and on the sea coast. I believe it would bo difficult to find a rocky stream 
in the country in which none occur. He .is undoubtedly correct also in the 
reasons he has assigned for the paucity of notices of those phenomena in 
the published memoirs of the Survey. It would be absurd to devote space 
to the record of useless details about a common form of erosion with which 
geologists are familiar, and which has been well known and explained in 
elementary works for at least a quarter of a ccntujy. 

The greater part of the papers by European geologists which are 
quoted by Dr. Feistmantel appear to me to refer to a different subject. 
He has described pot-holes in streams, ^vith which all field geologists are 
well acquainted, and the origin of which is obvious ; the European and Amer- 
ican writers have described holes on hill sides, and even on the summit of 
a watershed, a very different matter. The latter is the case with the papers 
by Brogger and Ecusch, Helmersen, and Jackson, or with three out of tl^ 
five papers, mentioned by Dr. Feistmantel in the Proceedings, and the other 
two aro only short notes. 

Mr. Ball said ; — After the remarks of Mr. H. Blanford and of the 
Chairman 1 do not think there is anything left for me to reply to. Dr. 
FeistmantePs paper may be a valuable one, that is not the question. My 
object has simply been to point out certain errors of fact published in the 
Proceedings. I have to^ regret that Dr. Feistmantel has not, apparently, 
quite understood'this to be the sole object of my paper, and has not availed 
himself more completely of the opportunity which has now been afforded 
him of withdrawing his former statements, which are jusfly objected to by, 
1 believe, most of the members of the Geological Survey. 
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4. Some notes on Birds of the Oenera Pellorneum cmd PomatorhinuSi 
with a description of a variety of Chleuasicus ruficeps, Blyth. By Majob 
H. H. QtowiN-ArsTEN, F. R. G. S. 

Since writing the remarks on the genus Bellomeum published in 
Part II, No. 1 of the Journal for this year, I have, I think, determined a 
bird among those collected by Mr. Ossian Limborg •on ^nd under the Mul6- 
it range, Tenasserim, as the Pellorneum Ticlcelli oh Blyth, originally from 
the same locality, where it was obtained by Capt. Tickell. This is not a 
Pellorneum but should, I consider, be placed in the genus Alcippe. 

Its having been first placed in the genus Pellorneum is, I suspect, the 
reason (as it was in my own case) of the considerable confusion that has 
arisen regarding it, and led me and others to think Pellorneum Tic- 
Jcelli possessed the striated frontal plumage seen in typical P. ruficeps. 
Blyth commences his description of P. TichelU by saying “ absolutely 
identical in structure with P. rujicepf* ; this, though it is clear enough on 
careful reading that Blyth was not alluding to coloration, yet brings P. 
rujiceps and its allies vividly to the mind. No mention is made of any 
markings on the breast ; the description being in fact that of a dull-pluma- 
ged bird about which very few lines could be given. Mr. Oates appears 
to have recognized the sj)ecies, and, in his list of Birds from Upper Pegu 
(Stray Feathers, Vol. III. p. 119), finds fault with the describer by 
saying — “agrees pretty well with Blyth’s meagre description”; but this 
meagre description is almost as much as could be written about so dull- 
plumaged a bird, and, supplemented by that of Captain Tickell, is ample. 
In fact, it applies exceedingly well, even to the measurements, to the speci- 
men we have lately received, and of which I give some account and the 
dimensions below. When this identification was made, I remembered that 
in the Museum we possessed two very similar mounted but unnamed birds 
(No. 852a), the history of which had been lost ; on comparison they proved 
identical with the Tenasserim form and are very probably the original 
type specimens, the labels of which have been destroyed since Blyth 
described them. * 

Mr. Oates, in S. F. Vol. IV, p. 406, again calls attention to the two 
birds, and in continuation of his original identification of ^ Pellorneum 
TicJcelli, gives some account of the specimens in his possession, but he is 
perfectlyrtwrong and unjust in his strictures when he takes Lord Tweeddalo 
to task for making P. TichelU equal to P. sulochraceum, for if he will 
turn again to J. A. S. B. 1875, p. 114, he will find that it was Mr. Blyth 
who made this identification. 

Lord Tweeddale had never seen a specimen of P. TichelU but naturally 
thought that Blyth know his own species. Therefore, assuming Mr. Blyth 
was right, and as P. minor (rectius minus) and P. sulochracetm were known 
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to be the same, the next species was referred to TichelU; and onlj this 
part appears within brackets. The 4th P^llomeum in my last paper should 
stand as P. suhochraceum, Swin., originally described from Tenassetim, while 
P. TickelU should be removed to the genus Alcippe with its n^ar allies, 
AL Fh&yrei^ A, affinisy A. alboffularis, <&c. 

, Alcippb Tickelli, Blyth. ^ 

Desc, — ^Above all eAivaceous brown, wings and tail more of an umber* 
colour, the feathers of the head and back are very indistinctly pale-shafted ; 
frontal margin, lores, and round the eye, bufE with a ruddyish tinge ; the 
same ochraceous colour tinges the chin and throat and under parts, darker 
on the flanks and whitish on centre of the abdomen. ^ 

Bill above horny brown, pale fleshy white below. Irides light brown. 

Length about 4*8 ; wing 2*5 ; tail 2*1 ; tarsuif 1*0, bill at front 0*60 
inches. 

Has. — ^Near Mitan on the Houngdarao Elver, Tenasserim. 

A specimen of Pomatorhinus bypolemm^ var. Blyth = TickelU, Hume, 
lately described in Stray Feathers, Vol. V. p. 32, in the middle of ‘ A List 
of Birds of North Eastern Cachar’, is in the Indian Museum among Blyth’s 
types, together with the two type specimens of true P. hypoleucm from 
Arakan sent by Capt. A. Phayre. The specimen agrees in measurement 
and in every way with the original description and* is undoubtedly the jrery 
bird Blyth described. It is a well marked species. With regard to Mr. 
Hume’s Tom, Inglisi described in the same publication, I may state that the 
description of P. hypoleucm in the ‘ Ibis’, ^as made by Jerdon from a bird 
in my collection obtained at Asalu in the North Cachar Hills when Dr. 

• Jerdon was staying with me at Cherra Punji in 1869 ; and I have a water- 
colour sketch of the head of the bird made just after it was shot. I think 
it premature to separate this from the Arakan bird until we can compare it 
with fresh examples from the original locality. The two type-specimens 
mentioned above are not in a state to enable us to do this in a satisfactory^ 
manner, having become bleached — the whole upper parts being of the same 
rusty hue throughout and all the grey having vanished from out of the 
lower plumage. The amount of rufous on the side of the head is a varying* 
quantity. In my Asalu bird it is, as described by Mr. Hume, very faintly 
indicated, and Jerdon, not always very minute in his descriptions and with 
sight then becoming impaired, overlooked it. In specimens I now have 
by me, from the Nag4 Hills, many miles to the east, the rufous patch on 
the neck and the* "rufous line from behind the eye are very strongly and 
intensely developed. 

Chleuasicus buficefs, Blyth, var. ATBOStrPEBCiLiABis. 

No mention being made of the, black eyebrow in the original description 
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of (7. rujtc^psy and finding it absent in the type in the Indian If useum, 
I now describe the variety from Sadiya, Upper Assam. 

Deec. — ^Bright ferruginous on the head, same colour paler on the nape 
and ear^coverts ; back and wings pale olive-brown ; quills tinged rufous ; 
tail brown ; a narrow black streak over the eye beneath dull wbfte with 
an earthy tinge. ^ , 

Legs dark plumbeous. 

Length about 6; wing 2 85 ; tail 3*3 ; tarsus 0*90 ; bill at front 0*48 
inches. 

Larger than Ch, ruJicepB and not so white below. 

^ Mr. W. T. Blanfobd said he was afraid that he had been to some 
extent the cause of the confusion about Fellomeum Tickelli, Some years 
ago, he had suggested (Ibis 1872, p. 87) that Fellomeum suhocJiraceum 
of Swinhoe was the same species. Dr. Jerdon went rather farther and, in 
his * Supplementary Notes’, stated that the two species had been pronounced 
identical. The same view was accepted by Mr. Elyth in his ‘ Mammals and 
Birds of Burma.’ It is therefore not surprising that, when P. suhochraceim 
was re-discovered, Mr. Hume gave it a fresh name and called it P. minors 
It is most satisfactory to have obtained again typical specimens of both 
species from the original locality and to have cleared up the synonymy. 

6. On an apparently undescrihed Weasel from Yarkand, By W. 
T. Blanfoed, F, B, S. 

Mr. W. T. Blanfoed gave a description of an apparently new weasel 
from Yarkand. A skin was contained in the collections made by Dr. 
Stoliezka, but as the animal had been kept in confinement, it did not. 
appear desirable to describe it as now, and it was not quite certain that it 
was more than a variety of Mustela vulgaris, A second specimen brought 
by Dr. Scully, which was precisely similar to the first, had proved on more 
, careful comparison to be considerably larger than M, vulgarisy besides being 
of a very different colour, and having a proportionably longer tail. It 
was proposed to name this after Dr. Stoliezka. It might be briefly 
- described thus : 

Mustela Stoliezkanay sp. nov. Pale sandy brown above, white below, 
tail coloured like the back throughout and about i the whole length, feet 
well clad with long hairs beneath. Size larger than M, vulgaris, about 
equal to M, erminea, 

« * 

Dr. Aisdeeson exhibited a living, adult female Bamboo-rat which had 
recently been sent to the Zoological Gardens, Alipore, by Mr. A. H. Hil- 
debrand, Asst. Commissioner, Burma. No details regarding the habitat of 
the animal had been as yet received, beyond that it had been obtained 
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from the Salwin Hill Tracts. Dr. Anderson pointed out that Sir Stamfoxd 
Baffles had described a bamboo-rat, apparently from Malacca, under the iiain:o 
of Mus Sumatrensigy and that the drawing of this form by MajoisFarquhar 
to which Sir Stamford Baffles refers in his Descriptive Catalogue* of a 
Zoological Collection made in Sumatra”, is now in the library of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society of l^ondon. This drawing Dr. Anderson had recently exa- 
mined and he was thus* enabled to state that* while certain bamboo-rats 
from Malacca in the Indian Museum agreed with the drawing, the present 
living example from the Salwin Hill Tracts did not, and that there was a bam- 
boo-rat in the Indian Museum from Tenasserim referred to Bhizomyg 8uma~ 
tremiSy but which differed from the Malacca specimens and agreed with the 
living animal now before the Society. Dr. Anderson was therefore inclined 
to consider that two species had been confounded with each other under B* 
Smnatrensis, McLelland, however, had described a bamboo-rat from Tenas- 
serim as distinct from R, Sumatrensu, but Dr. Anderson had not been able to 
identify 20. cinerea, McLelland, with the Museum Tenasserim specimen nor 
with the living animal from the Salwin Hill Tracts. This form from the 
Salwin and Tenasserim is distinguished from 20. Sumatrensig by its bright 
golden red cheeks and sides of the head generally, by the absence of 
white spots on the forehead, and by the dark iron-grey of the upper 
parts (many of the hairs being white-tipped) becoming almost black on the 
top of the head, where it abruptly ceases between the eyes in a sharp well- 
defined point. The upper lip, chin, and upper part of throat white, also the' 
chest and belly, wiiich are, however, more or less tinged with grey and reddish. 
Lower portion of throat dark grey. The feet are sparsely clad and leaden 
coloure,d, except the toes of the hind foot, which are fleshy white. The tail is 
rather thick at the base, quite naked, not scaly, and of a leaden hue. Claws 
rather broad and moderately strong. 

Measurements of the living adult % specimen 


Tip of nose to ending of hair over root of tail, I4‘75 

Ending of hair of body to tip of tail, 6*35 • 

Length of hind foot, 2.56 

Height of ear, 0*80 

Breadth of ear, 0*64 

Tip of nose to anterior angle of eye, 1*31 ^ 

Posterior angle of eye to ear, *1*26 

Length of eye, 0*36 

Breadth between eybs, 1*38 

„ „ external margin of nostrils, O 

„ „ ears, 2*10 

„ of tail at base, ^ 0*77 


* Trans. Lin. 6ov. London, Yol. XIII (182), p. 258. 
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If B. eineruB does not prove to be distinct from B. Sumatrensis, Dr. 
Anderson proposed to designate this red-cheeked bamboo-rat Bhizomys 
erythroyenya. 
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No. 18. MM. Pasteur et Joubert. — E'tude sur la maladio charbonneuse. M. 
G. Plante. — Lumi^re electrosilicique. M. V. Feltz. — Experiences demontrant 
que la scpticite du sang putrefie tient aux ferments figures. 
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AbHraet of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta, 
in the month of March 1877. 

Latitude 22° 33'. 1" North. Longitude 88° 20' 34" East. 
Height of the Cistern of ' the Standard Barometer above the ^ea level, 18.11 feet. 
Daily Means, Ac, of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Date 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32° Faht. 

Itange of tlie Barqpncter 
during theelay. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Bflnge of the Tempera- 
ture during the day. 

Max. 

Min. 

a 

Max. 

Mill. 

Diff. 


luches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

30.005 

30.072 

29.949 

0.123 

76.0 

87.0 

66.0 

21.0 

2 

29.976 

.052 

.923 

.129 

76.5 

87.0 

67.0 

20.0 

3 

30.000 

.078 

.942 

.136 

77.7 

88.0 

67.6 

20.6 

4 

29.920 

29.988 

.843 

.145 

77.6 

86.5 

69.0 

17.5 

6 

.864 

.929 

.787 

.142 

78.3 

86.5 

73.6 

13.0 

6 

.880 

.942 

.804 

• .136 

79.2 

88.5 

73.6 

15.0 

7 

.918 

.996 

.854 

.142 

77.9 

88.0 

68.6 

19.5 

8 • 

.934 

30.004 

.860 

.144 


88.5 

71.0 

17.5 

0 

.906 

29.973 

.847 

.126 

79.1 

87.2 

71.6 

167 

10 

.880 

.947 

.798 

.149 

80.1 

90.0 

74.0 

16.0 

11 

.882 

.948 

.830 

.118 

79.3 

88.8 

71.6 

17.3 

12 

.905 

.967 

.864 

.10% 

80.0 

89.5 

73.6 

16.0 

13 

.964 

30.066 

.905 

.161 

81.0 

88.5 

76.2 

12.3 

14 

.964 

.027 

.899 

.128 

81.5 

92.2 

71.6 

20.7 

15 

.962 

.000 

.905 

.095 

81.2 

90.6 

74.6 

15.9 

16 

.944 

29.999 

.905 


76.9 

84.2 

72.6 

11.7 

17 

.954 

30.032 

.874 

.158 

73.8 

83.0 

66.6 

16.5 

18 

.933 

29.986 

.854 


77.3 

86.0 

70.0 

16.0 

19 

.910 

.980 

.832 

.148 


88.0 

71.8 

16.2 

20 

.863 

.929 

.791 

.138 


89.0 

74.0 

15.0 

21 

11.80i 

.871 

.739 

.132 

81.7 

90.0 

76.0 

14.0 

22 

.778 

.836 

.725 

.111 

83.4 

93.9 

76.0 

17.9 

23 

.838 

.923 

.765 

.158 

83.8 

93.8 

77.0 

16.8 

24 

.883 

.949 

.801 

.148 

83.1 

92.9 

77.0 

16.0 

25 

.873 

.951 

.802 

.149 


88.0 

76.4 

11.6 

26 

.878 

.953 

.807 

.146 

81.3 

90.6 

74.6 

• 16.0 

27 

.866 

.938 

.783 

.166 

81.9 

90.0 

76.4 

13.6 

28 

.837 

:957 

.772 

.185 

78.3 

80 5 

76.8 

4.7 

29 

.812 

.890 

.763 

.127 

83.1 

92.2 

76.3 

15.0 

30 

.892 

.9‘49 ’ 

• .836 

.113 

78.3 

85.5 • 

71.0 

14.6 

31 

.917 

30.016 

.839 

.177 


81.2 

740 

I 7.2 


The Mean Aeight of the Barometer, as likewise the Dry and Wot Bulb 
Thermometer Means, arc derived, from the hourly observations, made at the 
several hours during th^ day. 
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Mekoroloffical Ohervations, 


Ahtfact of^ the BeiulU of ike Hourly Meteorological Oheervatione 
taken at tke Surveyor OeneraPe Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of March 1877. 


Daily Means, &c. of the ObserrationB and of the'Hjgrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. — (Continued,) 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
80 
81 


All the Hygrometrical elements are computed by the Greenwich Constimts. 


64.9 

65.5 
66.8 
68.0 

71.6 

73.4 

70.6 

72.8 

74.6 

75.5 

74.4 

75.3 

72.9 

71.3 

71.2 

69.5 

66.8 

71.4 

72.5 

75.6 

77.4 

77.4 

77.6 

77.6 

75.0 

72.9 

77.1 

73.9 

73.3 

71.9 

70.6 


11.1 

11.0 

10.9 

9.5 

6.7 

5.8 

7.3 
6.2 

4.5 

4.6 

4.9 

4.7 

8.1 

10.2 

10.0 

7.4 

7.0 

5.9 

6.5 

5.1 

4.3 

6.0 

6.2 

6.5 

5.5 

8.4 

4.8 

4.4 

9.8 

6.4 

5.8 


0 

57.1 

18.9 

Iiiclies . 

0.475 

Gr . 

6.16 

Gr . 

4.44 

0.54 

67.8 

18.7 

.486 

.27 

.48 

.54 

59.2 

18.5 

.609 

.61 

.69 

.66 

61.3 

16.2 

. .646 

.92 

.12 

.69 

66.9 

11.4 

.667 

7.12 

3.16 

.69 

69.3 

9.9 

.711 

.67 

2.89 

.73 

66.5 

12.4 

.628 

6.81 

3.36 

.67 

68.5 

10.5 

.692 

7.48 

.02 

.71 

71.4 

7.7 

.761 

8.22 

2.31 

.78 

72.3 

«.8 

.783 

.44 

.40 

.78 

71.0 

8.3 

.761 

.12 

.47 

.77 

72.0 

8.0 

.776 

.86 

.45 

.77 

67.2 

13.8 

.664 

7.14 

4.00 

.64 

64.2 

17.3 

.601 

6.46 

.85 

.57 

64.2 

17.0 

.601 

.46 

.76 

.68 

64.3 

12.6 

.603 

.66 

8.31 

1 .66 

61.9 

11.9 

.667 

.08 

2.90 

.68 

67.3 

10.0 

.666 

7.22 

.76 

.72 

67.9 

11.1 

.679 

.34 

8rl6 

.70 

72.0 

8.7 

.776 

8.35 

2.69 

.76 

74.4 

7.3 

.838 

9.02 

.85 

.79 

73.2 

10.2 

.806 

8.64 

8.82 

.72 

73.3 

10.5 

.809 

.66 

.45 

.72 

72.0 

11.1 

.776 

.81 

.66 

.70 

71.1 

9.4 

.753 

.13 

2.86 

.74 

67.0 

14.3 

.659 

7.10 

4.14 

.63 

73.7 

8.2 

.819 

8.82 

2.62 

.77 

70.8 

7.5 

A46 

• .07 

.21 

.79 

66.4 

16.7 

.646 

6.93 

4.93 

.58 

67.4 

10.9 

.668 

7.23 

. 8.06 .. 

L .70 

66.4 

9.9 

.646 

.03 ^ 

* 2.66 

: .73 



Meteorological Obeervationi. 


»ix 


Aleiraet of the RetnUt of the Bouflg MetoroUgieal Ohtervatione 
taken Mt the Surv^or General* e Ofiee^ Calewtta, 
in the month of March 1&77. 


Hourly Means, &c *&T the ObserraHons and of the Hygrometrieal elementa 
dependent thereon. 



Mean Height of 
the Barometer at 
Faht. 

itange of the Barometer 
for each lioiir during 
the month. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Bange of (he Tempera* 
lure for each lioiir 
during the moAth. 

Hour. 

Max. 

• 

Min. 

Diir. 


Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 


o 

0 

0 

o 

Mid- 







71.6 

7.7 

niglifc’ 

29.009 

30.024 

29.786 

0.238 

76.6 

79.2 


.901 

.018 

.782 

.236 

74.9 

79.0 

66.5 

12.6 

2 

.890 

.008 

.772 

.236 

74.4 

78.8 

67.0 

11.8 

8 

.880 

29.998 

.760 

.238 

73.9 

78.3 

66.8 

11.5 

4 

.872 

.990 

.742 

.248 

73.7 

78.0 

66.6 

11.4 

6 

.885 

.998 

.760 

.248 

73.3 

77.8 

66.6 

11.2 

6 

.902 

30.014 

.760 

.254 

72.9 

77.6 

66.4 

11.1 

7 

.923 

.033 

.786 

.248 

73.2 

78.0 

66.0 

12.0. 

a 

.949 

.056 

.808 

.248 

76.4 

79.6 

68.5 

11.0 

9 

.964 

.078 

.828 

.250 

78.8 

83.5 

70.8 

12.7 

10 

.964 

.077 

.832 

.245 

81.3 

86.0 

74.0 

12.0 

11 

.966 

.068 

.836 

.232 

84.0 

89.5 

78.0 

11.5 

Noon. 

.934 

.044 

.811 

.233 

85.9 

92.5 

77.6 

s 

14.9 

1 

.906 

.013 

.782 

.231 

87.0 

93.7 

78.0 

16.7 

2 

.881 

29.984 

.766 

.218 

87.3 

93.9 

72.6 

21.4. 

8 

.858 

.969 

.746 

.213 

87.6 

93.6 

76.2 

18.4 

4 

.843 

.949 

e734 

.215 

87.2 

93.8 

78.2 

15.6 

6 

.841 

.964 

.725 

.229 

86.0 

91.7 

78.6 

13.2 

6 

.853 

.949 

.727 

.222 

83.7 

89.2 

76.6 

1 12.7* 

7 

.863 

.962 

.742 

.220 

80.9 

85.0 

76.3 

9.7 

8 

.886 

.977 

.766 

.211 

79.2 

83.5 

74.6, ’ 

9.0 

9 

.907 

.999 

.784 

.215 

78.0 

82.4 

74.0 

8.4 

10 

.922 

30.008 

.796 

.212 

77.1 

81.0 

. 73.0 

8.0 

11 

.919 

.016 

.794 

• 

i 

.222 

76.2 

80.0 

72.0 

8.0 


The Mean Height of the Barometer, as likewise the Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometer Means, are derired from the obserrationi made at the aereral 
honn during the month. 
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Meteorological Observations, 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office, Catmtta, 
hi the month of March 1877 . 


Hourly ]\Iean.9, Ac. of. the Obscrrations and of the* Hygromctrical elements 
dependent thereon. — ( ContirtnedJ, 







Meteorological Obm^ationt. 


Aisitraei of the Reeulte if the Sourly Meteorological Oheervatione 
taken . at the Surveyor Generate Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of March 1877. 


» Solar Sadiation, Weather, kc. 



be V V 

eS fl cd 

®| J-SS 

I M -ifJ 



" IP?::?' I (Cl ^ 


o luclies lb Miles. 

3 138.6 ... WSW&NW ... 97.9 B tp 4. \i to 7, B to 11 p. if. 

2 140.6 ... W’N W <& 8 W ... 111.6 \i to 6, V%i to 7 a. u., B to 

11 p. If. 

3 142.0 ... N & S W ... 104.2 B to 7, \i to 9 a. m., B to 1, 

* \ito6, B to 11 p. M. 

4 141.6 ... S W ... 82.8 B to 7 a. m., \i to 8, S to 11 

6 144.0 ... S W & S S W ... 102.2 8 to 6, O to 8, \i to 11 a. m., 

lo 6, B to 11 p. M. 

6 141.7 0.03 S by W & 8 S W 1.6 179.6 O to 7 a. m., \i to 4, B to 6, 

S to 11 #. M. L from 6-^ to 11 

p. M. T at 7i, 10 & 11 p. M. 
Lrgbt E at 8 & 10| p. m. 

7 142.0 ... S S E & N W ... 204.0 to 4, B to 11 p. m. L at 

Midnight, D at 7 <& 8 A. M. 

8 144.0 ... S 8 E & S by W ... 116.6 B to 9, v-i to 11 a. ir., r^i to 

9, B to 11 F. M. Foggy from 3 
to 7 A. M. 

9 142.6 ... 8 8 W & 8 ... 148.4 B to 4, S to 8 a. m., to 4, 

Btoll p.M. Foggy at 6 &7 A. u. 

0 144.0 0.02 S & S S W ...• 131.2 B to 10 a. m., \-i to 2, to 

4, O to 7, to 11 p. H. T Ht 6-J 
p. M. L from 5^ to 10 p. M. 
* Light E at 6 f. m. 

1 146 0 8 by E & S S W ... 191.9 B to 6, v_i to 9 a.m., to 6, 

B to 11 F. M. Sheet L at 1 & 2 
A. M., & from 7 to 9 p. m. 

2 143 0 S by W <& 8 S W ... 195.6 B to 10 a. m., \i to 7, B to 

^ 11 F.M. Sheet L on N W at 

7 p. M . 

3 144 7 SbyW&WSW 1.0 164.6 8 to 3, to 6, '^i to 11 A. if., 

\i to 6, B to 11 p. If.* 

4 143.0 . WSW&WbyN 142.4 V-i to 1 a.m., B to 1, \i to 6, 

B to 11 p. M. 

6 146 6 WSW,SW&NW 127.6 B to 6, \i to 7 a. if., Vi to 3, 

to 6, 8 to 11 P. M. 


7 142.0 ... 

8 144.0 ... 

9142.5 

10 144.0 0.02 

31 146.0 ... 

12 143.0 "... 

13 144.7 ... 

14 143.0 ... 

16 145.6 ... 


W S WAN W 
WN W A8 W 

N AS W - 

s w 

S WA S S W 


SSE&N W 
S 8 E & S by W 

88 WAS 
S A S S W 

S b j E & S S W 
S bj W & S S W 


\i Cirri, —i Strati, '^i Cumuli, Cirro-strati, ''-i Cumulo-strati, w.i Nimbi, 
Vi Cirro-cumuli, B clear, S stratoni, 0 orercast, T thunder, L lightning, 
B. rain, D. drizzle. 
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Meieofplogieal Obsmatiom. 


Abstract of tie Besulte of tie Hourly Metrological Obiervatione 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraPe Office, Calcutta, 

^ in tie month of March 1877. 

Solar ItadiaiioD, Weather, Ac. * 


o o 
CQ:3 
. ^ 


S ► 


2_c ^ 
0 rt P 

IrS Hiei^ 

WrH 


Wind. 


PrcToiling 

direction. 


i s 

1*1 


rs o 

A ^ 


General aepect of the Skj. 


0 

140.0 


.139.6 

143.0 

149.0 

146.0 

142.0 
146.3 

143.0 
144.8 

147.6 

143.0 

147.0 

127.0 
( 

143.2 


Inchesi 


0.70 


Yariable 


S § W&sbywj 

S by W & S 

!SbyW, SSWASi 
S byWA S8W 

s s w & s w 
ss w& sw 

ss w& s w 

S by W 
Sby W&SSW 
S S W 

SSW& w 


Vb 


40.0 


0.3 

0.2 


9.5 


0.2 


iMiles. 

139.2 O to 10 A. M.« \i to 12, O to 

6, Vi to 7, 8 to jil p. M. Sheet 
L from 7 to 11 p. M. D at 6 a. m. 

& p. M. 

168.6 O to 4, B to 9 A. if., \i to 1, 
B to 11 p. M. T. L & hiiilMtoiie 
at Midnight. Bat Midnight 
& 1 A. H. 

82.4 B to 8 A. If., to 6, B to 11 
p. h‘. 

114.0 B to 8 A. If., to 6, B to 11 

p. If. 

131.0 B to 8 A. If., to 4, B to 11 
p. If. D at 4 p. If. 

256.0 Chiefly B. 

260.2 B to 9 A. M., \i to 2, r\i to 6, 
B to 11 p. u. 

244.3 Bto6, v.ito8, \itol] A. If., 
B to 1, to 4, B to 11 p. M. 

186.6 B to 6, Scuds to 9 a. m., \^i 
to 1, B to 3, M to 7, O to 11 
p. If . L at 8 & 9 p. M . T at 9 
p. M., D«at 10 & 11 p. If. 

164.9 O to 1, S to 6 A. M., Vi to 12, 
S to 4, 0 to 6, Vi to 11 p. K. D 
at Midnight, & 3f P. M. 

15 C.3 Vi to 11 A. M., B to 2, Vi to 

7, \i to 11 p. M. 

97.7 \i to 6, 0 to 10 a. v., ^i to 6, 
\i to 11 P. H. 

85.4 Vi to 6 A. M., O to 3, Vi to 
lip. If. D at 8, 10 A. If ., 12 <2 

1 p. M. 

111.3 Vi to. 4, 0 to 6, Vi to 11 a. m., 
B «to 2, to 7, Vi to 11 p. If. 
Sheet L on S W at 7i p. m. D 
at 9| p. If. 


Cirri, -^i Strati, Cumuli, \.i Cirro^atrati, i Cumulo-itrati, w.i Kimbi, 
Cirro-eumuli, B clear, 8 stratoni, 0 prercast, T thunder, L lightning, 
rain, D. driaale. ^ 








M«tew«logical Oitenafioiu, 


zziu 


dbtiraei of tk» BmuUo qf tie Eout^f .Meteonlogieal Oitervatione 
taken at tie Sunegor General*e Office, Caleatta, * 
in tie monti of Jfarei 1877. 

•Soltur Badistioiii Weather, Ae., , 


WlHB. 



Flailing 

direction. 


H 

ll^hes. 


ft 

Miles, 

80 146.0 0.12 

S A S S W 

6.3 

144.2 

81 128.0 0.01 

S SW&SB 

e.8 

152.2 


K General aspect of the Shy* 

S 


O io 10 A. V., W to 1, 0 toS, 

' to 8, O to 11 p. V. T at 1 & 
2 A. K., L from 1 to 3 a. v. & at 
9 & 10 p. M. Slight R from 1 
to 8 A. M. 

O to 9 A. U; to 12, O to 
,-'ito6, Otoll p. H. Tat9p. 

L from 8 to 11 p. ic. Light B at 
3, H A. ac. & U ><• 


\i Cirri — i Strati^ '^i Cumuli, v.-i Cirro-strati, i Cumulo-strati, wi Nimbi* 
Vi Cirro-cumuli, B clear, S stratoni, O OYercast, T thunder, L lightning* 
B.rain, D. drizzle. 


Kio 
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Meteorological Obeervationi. 


Ahlract of the Remlte of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
^ taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of March 1877. 

Monthly Ebsultb. 


loclies. 

Mean of ilie Barometer fgr ilie month ... ... ... 29.900 

Max. hei^itof the Barometer occurred at 9 A. M. on tlie 3rd ... ... 30.078 

Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 5 p. m. on the 22ud ... 29.725 

Extreme range oi the Barometer during the mouth ... ... 0'363 

Mean of the daily Max. Pressures ... ... ... ... 29.973 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto ... ... ... ... 29.835 

Mean daily range of thd Barometer during the month ... ... 0.138 


o 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month ... 79.5 

Max. Temperature occurred at 2 p. ai. on the 22nd 93.9 

Min. Temperature occurred at 7 a. m. on the 1st 66.0 

Extreme range of the Temperature during the month 27.9 

Mean of the daily Max. Temperature ... ... 88.2 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto. ... ... 72.7 

Mean daily range of the Temperature during the mouth 15.5 


Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month ... ... , 72.5 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer 7.0 
Computed Mean Dew-point for the month ... ... . 67.6 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point , 11.9 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic force of Yapour for the month 0.672 


Grain. 

•Mean Weight of Yapour for the month ... ... ... 7.26 

Additional Weight of Yapour required for complete saturation «... 3.40 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity 0.68 


Mean Max. Solar radiation Thermometer for the month 


142.5 


Inches. 

Earned 12 days,— Max. fall of rain during 24 hours "m. ... 0.70 

Total amount of rain during the month ... ... ... 0.88 

Total amount of rain indicated by the Gauge* attached to the anemo- ' 
meter during the month ... ... ... ... 0.58 

Prevailing direction of the Wind , ... ... S S W & S by W 


^ Height 70 feet 10 inches above ground. 



Abstract of the Remits of the Sourly Meteorological Observations taken at the S. G. 0. Calcutta, in the month of McJi. 1877. 

Monthly Eesults. 

Tables shewing the number of days on which at a giren hour any particular wind blew, together with the 
number of days on which at the same hour, when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 










PROCEEDINGS 

. OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY' OF BENGAL, 

j^oR July, 1877. 


The monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th July, at 9-15 p. m. m 

Rai RXjendealXla Mitea, BAHintfE, D. L., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

The following presentations were announced : — 

1. From the Author, “Religious and Moral Sentiments metrically 
rendered from Sanskrit writers,** by Dr. J. Muir. 

2. From the Home Department, Government of India, A set of 
Photo^aphs of the Paintings at the Ajunta Caves, and a “ Grammar of the 
Rong (Lepcha) Language, as it exists in the Dorjeling and Sikim Hills,*’ 
by Colonel G. B. Mainwaring. 

The Chaieman remarked that it was in 1865 that the Society recom- 
mended to the notice of Government Colonel Mainwaring’s Dictionary and 
Grammar of the Lepcha langmige, and obtained the sanction of a grant for 
their publication. The Society also mowd the Government to allow Colonel 
Mainwaring to remain at Darjiling for the purpose of revising and com^ 
pleting hk works. Circumstances had since occurred to delay the under- 
takings a great deal. Ho was, however, glad to bo able to congratulate the 
Society on the completion of one of the works. Ho hoped the other would 
be soon out of press. 

8. From th<^ Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State for Indfa, a copy 
of the Archseological Survey of Western India. Report on the Antiqui- 
ties of Kathiawd(^.and Each, being the result of the second season^s opera- 
tions of the Archeological Survey of Western India, 1874-75. By J. 
Burgess. 

4. From the Government of Bombay, a copy of Inecriptions from 
the large Cave at Managhdt, taken by Mr. J. Burgess. 



ir)0 Coin of Mttliammad ^ Adil Slidh. [July, 

-f 

5. From Commander A. Diindas Taylor, I. N., Suj'jcriutendent of 
Marino Surveys, the following Charts ; 

False, Point Anchorage. ‘Goa and Marmagoa Eoadstcads. Karachi 
to Vingorla. Vingorla to Cape Comorin. False Point td Mullah lliver. 
Curves of equal Magnetic Variations for 1877. 

G. Lh'om Babu Guncudranath Tagore, an engravii^g of the late Maha- 
raja Jlwarkanath 'tagorc. 

Thc^following gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
Meeting, was elected an Ordinary Member — 

Kauab Asghar ’AU Khan Dilcr-jang Bah:idur, C. S. I. 

* The following gentlemen arc candidates for ballot at the next meet- 
ing— 

C. T. Peters, M. B., Surgeon, the P. W. O. Grenadiers, N. I., 
B(‘lgauni, pro 2 )osed by Caj^t. J. Waterhouse, seconded by Mr. H. Blocli- 
mann. 

J. C. Beeves, Esq., Assistant Engineer, P. W. D., pro 2 )osed by 
l\Ir. E. W. Oates, seconded l)y Mr. J. Wood-Mason. 

Babu Maharaehandra Vara, Pleader, Higli Court, Pingala, Mid- 
nipur, pro 2 )os(?d hy Babu Prati^xichandra Ghosha, seconded by Mr. II. 
Bloelnnann. 

I)j‘. J. F. P. McConnell has intimated his desire to withdraw from 
the Society. 

Mr. BLOC^A^A^’^ exhibited an impression taken by General (fining- 
ham from a rupee struck by Muhammad ’A'dil Shall. He said — 

General Cunningham has sent me an inqn’ession of a eom|)lete riijxje 
(new variety) struck by Muhammad ’Adil Slwih, or ’Adli, as he is often 
called, which adds a little to our knowledge of the history of that period. 

The nqiee is of the same size as the Islam Shdhi Bujiee, published by 
Mr. Tliomas in his ‘ Chronicles,’ 2>*(^11 and PI. V, lUO. 'J’Ik? obverse is in 
j'lict identical. 

OuTKiiSE — Square area, aUi ill aJ) H 

Bevekse — Marfiin, ^*11 ^ j 

Square Aren, j AjIIxL# j Aij( 

'Hio full name of ]\ruhammad ’Adil Shah, tjiercfor^, is M u b a r i z- 
u d d i n A b u 1-M u z a f f a r Muhammad ’A d i 1 S h a h. The julds 
name was, no doubt, .suggested by his real name, ‘ Mubariz Kluin’. 

Begarding the year $)(B and the ‘ Seal of Solomon’ after tlu^ word 
in tho margin, vide j. A. S. B., 1875, Pt. I, p. 298, 
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Mr. W. T. TiTiANFQBD exhibited a collection of pottery and various 
implements of stone, including flint knives, together with agate beads, cop- 
per ornaments, coins, <&c. found by Major E. Mockler, Political^ Agent at 
Gwadar, amongst the ruins of dwelling places and tombs in various parts 
of Makrau (Baluchistan). Mr. Blanford said — 

It is nearly a year since I had the pleasure of announcing to the So- 
ci(ity * some of the results of Major Mockler’s researched amongst the ruins 
of tombs and other buildings in Makran. I then exhibited some drawings 
of these ancient remains and of the articles found in them. A^uller ac- 
count has since been i)ublished in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
I have now the j^lcasure of exhibiting not only the original collection made 
by Major Mockler at Sutkagen Dor, Dainba Koh and tkune other places, but 
several additions to his former discoveries. 

Amongst the specinuMis on the table from Sutkagen Dor, 40 miles 
northwest of Gwadar, are some very well shaped flint knives, precisely such 
as we miglit expect to have been split* off from such cores as those from 
Sakhar on the Indus, which 1 exhibited in 1875, f and which are now in the 
Geological Museum. These knives were found together with several articles 
of ])ottery (apparently made on a wheel,) one of the best of which is a 
vessel resembling a drinking cup, (PL II, fig. 1) whilst some are extremely 
small, about an inch in diameter, and are considered by Major Mockler 
children’s toys. «They might [)erha[)s have be(?n intended to hold offerings 
to minor deities. Other articles found at Sutkagen Dor comprise cubes 
like dice cut in stone, stone and pottery beads, spheres of burnt clay re- 
sembling marbles and a few fragments of cop[)er ornaments. 

The next series of specimens arc from Damba Koh, 40 miles west of 
Sutkagen Dor. From this ])lace and from other localities in the neighbour- 
hood several very beautifully shaped articles of pottery, evidently intended 
for holding water, were ]n’Ocui-cd by ]Ma jor ^focklcr. These vessels have 
as a rule small orilicos and well formed sjiouts ; sometimes there is a second 
orifice. Some of the water ])ots are ornamented with lines and bands, and 
some small round vessels (fig, 2) have perforated projections at the sitTe, 
evidently for the purpose of string being attached by which the pots may 
be suspended. Another very small vessel about five inches long has the 
form of an am])liora (lig. 3). Besides the pottery, copper bracelets (tig. 5), 
a small copper lamp or ladle (tig. G), carnelian beads, and stones for 
sharpening kiiive:? are exhihited, all procured from the ddmhs or tombs of 
Dainba Koh, Jiiiii and Gati. 

These form the tirsi; series of specimens sent by Major Mockler, and 
I had intended to exhibit them in April last. I have since received auotlier 

♦ Proceedings for August, 1876, p. 172. 
t Proceedings for July, 1875, p. 131. 
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valuable and interesting collection also exhibited, concerning which I will read 
a few extracts from a letter of Major Mockler’s, dated 20th April, 1877. 

“ I api now sending you a lot of * rubbish* picked up on my trip, which 
you can add to the former lot. I opened several more caims and found 
some small differences in the mode of sepulture in each locality, also in the 
shape of the cairns. In my paijer* I described the. square and oval types ; 
there is also to the' westward a long type, some of tlje cairns being as much 
as 50 feet long, but never more than 5 feet in breadth ; in these cairns I 
found fofthe first time pots which had been exposed to the action of the 
fire, so that the dcjid must have been supplied with cooked food. I examin- 
ed some of these on the Kohistan hill, near Soorag, and in one found a silver 
bracelet which had been soldered by lead, and copper arrow heads (which I 
had found at Tank before). * * * The two stones from Chidizi I am 
most anxious to hear your opinion concerning, I take them to be stone 
hammers, used for what purpose I do not know, but possibly for breaking 
hard univalve shell fish. I feel sure that they have no connexion with the 
round grinding stones found in the towns, of which I have put in a couple of 
specimens. I should also bo much obliged if you could find out and let me 
know whether the fragments of jwttery from Balasar have anything like 
writing upon them. 

“ The cojDper coins from Sadatmand are, T am afraid, undecipherable ; 
this place is on an almost inaccessible hill about 12 miles %om Jashk where 
there are some very beautiful little cave temples hewn out of the solid rock, 
pillars, some square, some octagonal, &c., being left at intervals. On some 
of these pillars there are numerous inscriptions in the Hindi character ; they 
arc probably Buddhist.*’ 

Major Mockler adds copies of some of the inscriptions, which copies 
I have submitted to Dr. Eajcndralala Mitra, who has with his usual kind- 
ness endeavoured to decipher them, but without complete success. One 
inscription he has been able to read, it runs rdhada^anasa chaitd (the grave 
of Rahadagana), but of the others only portions are intelligible. Dr. 
Itajcndralala considers these inscriptions probably 800 or 900 years old. 

Some of the articles recently sent a23pear to indicate much' the same 
age as those from Damba Koh, the date of which was fairly shewn by the 
occurrence of a Greek coin, but others may be of later date. The remains 
from Sutkagen Dor, comprising numerous flint knives, appear to be older. 
Much of the pottery from Balasar and some other places is glazed, and 
several articles of glass, including the remains of well formed bottles, are 
included in the specimens from the more western Idealities 

The marks on the Balasar jpottery (fig. 10) look like letters but may 
be ornament. In one case (fig. 11) they certainly appear purely ornamen- 

* Joum, lioy. As. Soc. 1876, IX, p. 121. 
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tal. The stone hammers (fig. 12) are vei^ curious, resembling fossil ver- 
tebrse. It is difficult to suggest for what purpose they were intended. 
They are surrounded by a groove, which may have served simply to 
enable them to bo grasped in the hand, or they may have been encircled by 
a band by which they were fastened in a handle. 

All the articles^entioned in Major Mockler’s letter are amongst 
those now exhibited, besides a largo number of articles not specified. The 
whole will be presented to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The following are the articles figpired in the accompanying plate. 

Fig. 1. Unglazed earthenware cup, from Sutkagen Dor : one-fifth the 
natural size. 

„ 2. Vase of unglazcd earthenware, with perforated projections by 

which it could be suspended ; from Damba Koh, found in 
the ruins of a house : one-fifth the natural size. 

„ 3. Peculiarly shaped vessel of unglazed earthenware, with two 

perforated j)rojcctions* for suspension ; from Damba Koh : 
one-fifth natural size. 

„ 4. Oblatcly spheroidal vessel, flattened below, of unglazed ear- 

thenware, with a small mouth, perha 2 >s intended for carry- 
ing water or other liquids on bullocks, asses or mules ; from 
Juni : onc-fifth natural size. 

„ 5. Copper bracelets with snake’s head ornament, from Juni : 

one- fifth. 

„ 6. Cojiper lamp or ladle, from Juni : one-fifth. 

„ 7. Amiihora of green glazed earthenware, from Gati, 6 miles 
from Gwadar : one-fifth. 

„ 8. Unglazed earthenware vessel with spout and a handle of 

twisted cord-like form, beneath the handle is a small air 
hole; the vessel is unsymmetrical and differs from all 
the others figured in this res 2 )cct ; from Gati : onc-fifth. 

„ 9. Spout of another earthenware jar ; one-fifth. 

„ 10, 11. Ornamental markings on glazed j)ottery from Balasar ; one- 
fifth. 

„ 12. Stone hammer from Chidizi : one-fifth. 

„ 13. Copper arrow-head from Soorag : one-fifth. 

„ 14. Small urn- shaped vessel of green glazed earthenware ; from 
Gi?dkoh near Wank : one-fifth. 

„ 16. Flint knife from Sutkagen Dor : full size. 

Mr. Ball said^ — It ifiight perhaps be of interest for him to mention 
that in a of Baluchistan, far from the localities where the objects 
collected by Major Mockler Were obtained. Tie saw a number of mounds 
containing fragments of ornamental pottery. These mounds were situated 
in the Ehetran valley near the borglers of Afghdnistan. The occasion was 
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in 1874 when, in company wi?h Major Sandcman, he visited the Suliman 
region west of Dera Ghazi Khan. There was no time for any exploration 
of the mounds to which their attention had been drawn by the Khetrans, 
who scorned to regard them ns being of great antiquity. Certain it is 
that people of tliat part of the countr 3 »^, at the j^eseiit day, neither use 
nor manufacture any description of pottery. 

The CirATiiM AN said tiiat the thanks of the meeting were due to Major 
Mocklor for ])crmittiiig his collection of antupiitics to be exhibited to the 
meeting. They were highly interesting both from an antiquarian and 
aji ethnological point of view. The study of the social condition of a people 
from the remains of their utensils, arms, and otlicr domestic articles was 
of modern date ; but it was one which, in the absence of other and more 
direct evidence, was of groat imj)ortance, and in connexion with tlic dwellers 
of the Lake-habitations of Sw'itzerland, and other ancient peo 2 )le had been 
very largely utilised. The evidence the articles afforded wore also of a 
character, which none could gainsay," and were thoroughly authentic. For 
the illustration of the history alike of art and of civilization they were of 
inestimable value. He was not aware of the exact date of the articles ; but 
accepting the o})inion of liis learned friend Mr. lllanford, founded upon 
fairly reliable evidence, that the aid/ieles must be about 2000 years old, he 
thought the fragments of glazed pottery exhibited were particularly interest- 
ing. In Arrian’s Periplus of the Frythrcan Sea, mention was made of the 
celebrated Murrhian cups which were said to have been exported from 
liairigaza, modern Broach, but were manufactured in Guzerat and its 
adjoining provinces ; as also in Oojein. Some antiquarians supposed that 
the cups were made of crystal ; but there was no doubt now of their having 
been of porcelain, and the glazed pottery on the table showed that those 
who could prepare such excellent glaze, would not lind the manufacture of 
2 )orcelain imi)ossible for them : at least the j)robability lay in their favour. 

The sj)ecimens of glass on the table w^ere not j)artieularly good ; but it 
w^as said that glass w\as manufactured in India from a remote i^criod of 
*anti({ulty, and mention of it was met wdth in many ancient works. The 
S 2 )ecimens gave a tangible 2 n’oof of the assertion. * 

Mr. Wood-Mason exhibited s 2 >ccimcns of ncAv and little known in- 
sects collected by Mr. Ossian Liinborg and staff in lJ 2 ) 2 )er Tenasserim, and 
read the following 2 irclim inary notes u 2 )on them : — • 

OETIIOPTEBA. • 

Fam. PuASMiDiE. 

♦ Female perfectly apterous; the metamtum proper much longer than the medial 
segmnt^ A process at the hinder extremity of the. sixth ventral segment of the abdomen. 
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1. PniBALosoMA ACANTnoPtrs, Burm. 

Bacteria aeanthopusy Burmeister, Ilandb. d. Entom., 1838, Bund TI, Abth. 2, S. 565, } . 

Bhibaloaoma acanthopns^ Westwood, Monograph of Fhasxnidtc, 1869, p. ^ • 

A specimen of this species from Tenasserim has a lamellar process (not a 
spine, as in the type,) filched at the extremity, at the hinder end of the 
sixth ventral segment of the abdomen. It is a gigantic insijct, measuring : 

Total length 10 in. 1 line ; head 6 lines ; prothorax 3*75 ; mesothorax 
25'5 ; metathorax 19 ; abdomen 4 in. 6*5 lines + 12*5 lines = 5 in. 7 lines ; 
antenme 2 in. 3 lines ; anterior femur 2 in. 8 lines, tibia 3 in. 1 line ; inter- 
mediate femur 1 in. 11*75 lines, tibia 2 in. 0*75 lines ; posterior femur 2 in. 
4*5 lines, tibia 2 in. 5 lines. 

IIaij. From Moolai to Moolat, Upper Tenasserim, 4000 — 6000 feet 9 
Singapore, ? (Burmeister) ; and Java ^ ? (l)e Haan). 

2. Piithalosoxia A3?itamallayanum, n. sp. 

9. Very closely allied to the preceding, from which it differs in its 
stouter body, in its shorter and tliickcr legs, and in the relative proportions 
of the different ]iarts of the body, particularly the meso- and metathorax. 

The following arc the measurements of a s])irit-s])ccimcn : — 

Total length S in. 9 lines ; head 7 lines ; mesothorax 19 ; metathorax 
IG ; abdomen 3 in. (1*75 linos + 1 in. 2*5 lines = 4 in. 9*25 lines ; 
antenna) 2 in. ; fore femur 2 in. 2 linos, tibia 2 in. (5 linos ; intermediate 
femur 1 in. 8 lines, tibia 1 in. 8 lines ; posterior femur I in. 11 lines, tibia 
2 in. 1 line. 

Haj3. Annamallay forests, Southern India, a single specimen pre- 
served ill s])irits, obtnined by C^oloiiel It. C. Beddomo ; Travancoro Hills, a 
much mutilated dried example, presented to me by Mr. F. Day. 

3. PmuALosoMA YmoEA, Westwood. 

Hab. Sibsagar, Assam, etc. 

* * Female with mutate scale-Ul’c rudiments of ortjauH of Jtitjht and the metanotam peom 
per equal to the meiliul setjmeal. Hinder extremity of sixth ventral segment of the abdomen 
unarmed, 

4. PUTIIALOSOMA WeSTWOODTT, W.-M. 

P. Westwoodii^ Wood-Mason, J. A. 8. B., 1875, Vol. XLIV, p. 216, ? • 

Hab. Samaguting, Naga Hills, and Nazirah, Assam. 

5. PniBALOsoMA Cantojit, Westwood. 

P. Cantoris Westwood, Monograph of Phasmida), p. pi. XXXVII, fig. 1, ^ , 
XXXVIII, tig. 1, $. 

Hab. Malacca (T)r. T. Cantor). 

Ohs , — Tlie specimen figured by Westwood as the male of P. Cantori 
may turn out to be that of the pil*cediiig speeie.s, the head being similarly 
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furnished with two tubercles of greatly unequal size, not a trace of which 
is to be seen in its supposed partner. 

' LoNcnoDES Godama, n. sp. 

Very closely allied indeed to L. verrucifer (from the Andamans), 
but differing in its more scabrous body, especially in the male, in having the 
head armed with ,a transverse curvilinear ridge of varying develojiment in- 
stead of conical horns, in having the supra-anal plate in the female longer 
than the terminal dorsal abdominal segment, in its greater size, in the struc- 
ture of the male forceps, etc. 

A male and a female measure respectively : — 

d' Total length 4 in. 4 lines ; head 1*75 lines ; prothorax 1*75 ; meso- 
thorax 13*25 ; metathorax 8*75 ; abdomen 20*75 H- 5*5 = 21*25 ; aiitenme 
22*25 ; anterior femur 1*2*75, tibia 14 ; intermediate femur 8*75, tibia 10 ; 
posterior femur 10, tibia 13'25. 

2 Total length 5 in. 9*5 lines,; head 3*25 lines ; prothorax 3 ; mc- 
sothorax 16 ; metathorax 11*25 ; abdomen 2 in. 5*25 lines + 6 lines -f- 2*5 
lines = 3 in. 1*75 lines ; antenna? 2 in. ; anterior femur 11 lines, tibia 14 ; 
intermediate femur 10*5 lines, tibia 10*5 ; posterior femur 12 lines, tibia 13. 

Hah. Ahsown, on the Taoo liange, Uiq^er Tenasserim, between 2000 
and 6000 feet elevation, — abundant. 

Ohs, — In one specimen of the female the curvilinear ridge between the 
eyes is enormou.sly developed and the supra-anal j^lato semioval as in L, ver- 
rucifer which latter difference seems to be the result of injury received 
during immaturity. 

Loncitodes poufs, Westwood. 

Z. pornSy Westwood, Monofp:apli of Fha8mid<'e, 18G9, p. 42, pi. VII, fig. 9, 

The female is very similar to those of L, Bootanicus L, (olim^^rc- 
teria) Baucis (confer Wood-Mason in J. A. S. ii., 1875, p. 217). The 
four whitish bodies described by Westwood (with lu’obaldy nothing but a 
dried .specimen for observation) as metathoracic and mesothoracic tubercles 
turn out to be very minute rudiments of tegmina and wings, which are 
r(*presented in the female by small yellow blotches only. Siimhirly, the 
tubercles faithfully represented by Westwood in liis figure, but not men- 
tioned by him in his description of Lonchodes virgea^ are rudiments of 
organs of flight ; this species should be removed from the genus Lonchodes 
to its proper place next to Bhih, acanthopus, 

Hab. L, porus occurs abundantly thrcAighout -the valley of the 
Houng-da-rau, Upper Tenasserim ; many individuals of both sexes in all 
stages of development having been sent up by Mr. Limborg. 

The species forms with Lopaphus lolaSy Lonchodes Baucis, and Loncho- 
des Bootanicus, a series of most closely allied forms showing in a most in- 
structive and conclusive manner the utter valuelcssness of the presence oi* 
absence of wings as a generic chai*actclr in this family of orthopterous 
insects. 
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Bacillus hispidulus, var, 

Bacillm hispidulus, Wood-Mason, J. A. S. B., 1873, Vol. XLII, p. 47, pi. VII, 
fig. 2 ct 3 ^ 9 . • 

Longer and slenderer and with much longer legs than the type specimens 
from the Andamans. The specimen mentioned on page 48, loc, supra cit,, 
agrees with the males and was probably also from the jieighbourhood of 
Moulmcin. 

Has. Abundant throughout the valley of the Houng-da-rau. 

Ohs, — jB. hispidulus ^ is very nearly allied to B. Souchongia, Westw., 
but differs in not having the posterior angles of the penultimate dorsal abdo- 
minal segment acuminate, in its feebly forcipated anal cerci, etc, 

LEPIDOPTERA. • 

Fam. MonpuiDiE. 

TnAUMATfTis Louisa, n. sp. 

Th. alis supra alhis, anticis dimidio hasali, posticis partihus duahus 
lasalihus Icetissime et purissime fulvis ; singulis, ut in Th. Howqua, 
suhmarginali lunularum cum maculis hastatiformihus coalitarum saturatis^ 
sime violacco-fusca, ornatis ; lunuUs maculisgue alarum posticarum mlde 
majorihus : alis infra luteofulvis, anticaruni parte media sola alba luteo 
vioD tincta ; strigis gmUwr sinuatis, duahus hasalihus saturate hrunneis, 
alterisiiue duahus suhmarginali bus ohsoletis ct tantum ad anguJum analem 
hrunneo-coloratis ; anticarum ocellis omnibus (5) ohsoletis, posticarum au- 
tern duobus (intermediis irihus ohsoletis) rujis pupilla alha, iride tenui 
nigra, 

Bapans, alarim antic, unc, 5 lin, 3. 

Ilahiiat in Tenasserim in monlibus “ Taoo"' diet is ad alt, 3 — 6000 jpee/. 
0. Limborg detexif. 

This fine and distinct species belongs to the same division of the genus 
as Th, Gamadeva, Th, Nourmahal, Th, Cambodia, and Th, Hotvqua, to tlie 
last of which it is most nearly related, but from which it differs in having 
tlie upper surface of the wings white and fulvous instead of fulvous through- 
out, and in having five spots instead of ocelli on the under-surface of tho^ 
fore wings and oidy two well-developed ocelli on the hinder wings, instead 
of three and live respectively. ^ 

Dr. Rajendhalala Mitra exhibited to the meeting plaster casts of 
the celebrated JIAtliigumpha inscription at Udayagiri, and submitted a 
revised reading and translation of that record. He said, be was indebted to 
his friend Mr. 31. H. Locke of the Calcutta School of Art for the opportu- 
nity of reading the record and of oxhihiting the casts, which had Iweii 
prepared under the immediate siiperiutendeuce of Mr. Locke, at the cost of 
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General Cunningbam, to whom they belonged. They were the most perfect 
specimens of the kind of work that, under the peculiar circumstances of 
ihe case, could be expected. The inscription included, seventeen lines of 
the most ancient Pali character, and, in language, was closely allied to the 
edicts of Asoka. It was recorded on the living rock above the entrance of 
a large natural ‘cavern extended by art, and covered an area of over 84 
square feet ; each letter inc«asuring about two inches in length. The en- 
trance was from 5 to 10 feet high, and the monument was recorded on the 
highest ])oint. The rock was of soft sandstone, and tho surface on which 
the inscription was engraved had suffered greatly from exposure to tho 
Aveather for the last two thousand two hundred years. The surface Avas 
very rough, and in many places had peeled off, causing serious lacunae in 
the record. The only ' access to the record could be had by putting up a 
scaffolding, and even then the moss on its surface caused serious difficulty 
in the Avay of reading it. The surface Avas so uneven that no estamj^ages 
could be taken that Avould be Avorth the trouble. 

The record was first brought to the notice of antiquarians by Mr. 
Stirling in bis essay on Orissa, published in Volume XV of the Ecscarches, 
but so little was knoAvn of the ancient Pali alphabet at the time, that 
nothing could be made of it. * In Major, (then Lioiilcnant,) Ivittoe, 

Avhen travelling in search of coal in Orissa, came to the place, and, after great 
trouble, secured an eyc-coi)y, and from it Ih’instq:) prei)ared Ids reading 
and translation. Speaking of the cyc-co])y JVfr. Prinsep said, “ Nothing 
short of an impression (and from the nature of the rock, an ini])ression was 
impossible,) could surpass in fidelity Mr. Tvittoc’s twice compared fac- 
simile,” and the i^raise was Avell descrAx»d. After a careful comparison of his 
copy with the cast. Dr. JMitra had foujid A’^ery little in it to take exception 
to, except in places where the faintness of the engraving or the defective 
form of the letters had left room for alternative readings. The record had, 
since Lieutenant Kittoe’s time, suffered extensive in jury, and many letters, 
‘at times eight or ten in one place, Avhich, judging from his facsimile, had 
been then perfectly clear, Averc no longer legible. 

■When Dr. Mitra Avas at Udayagiri he caused a cast to be taken in 
plnstcr of Paris, but by a stupid blunder his assistants forgot to number the 
different pieces, and so it proved utterly useless. Mr. Locke’s cast had 
been first taken in clay, and from that reversed facsimile casts Avcrc made 
in plaster of Paris. The sections Avere so taken as to have the last letter 
of the first section repeated in the one next te it, anil the last line of 
each section Avas repeated on the section heloAV it, so that even Avithout num- 
bers the sections could not be mispkeed. And altogether the work was so 
done as to be in every way creditable to Mr. Locke’s care, diligence, and tho- 
rough knoAvledge of the requirements of the antiquarian, . 
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Mr. Prinsep’s translation had been prepared under many disadvantages, 
and, in concluding what he called his “ hurried and imperfect notice,” Prin- 
sej^ deemed it necessary to apologize, for “ offering it to the Society in so im- 
mature a shape.” With the cast before him the speaker therefore thought 
it advisable to go over the work, and prepare an independent translation, 
which resulted in ‘ many changes and emendations which have materially 
altered the sense, and given quite a diff#ent turn to several salient points 
of the record, particularly in tlie first six lines which were in a bettor state 
of preservation than the subsequent ones. 

The author of the record was one Aira, a usurper, who overthrew the 
dominion of an ancient king of Kalinga and, himself becoming the sovereign, 
repaired the city walls, built Chaityas, caused a tank to be excavated, enter- 
tained the people with feasting and music, allied himself with the king of 
a neighbouring hill by marrying his daughter, won over the clergy by rich 
presents, and had some caves excavated for their use. The most important 
fact mentioned in the record was the overthrow, by this usurper, of king 
Nanda of Magadha, and this carried him back to the middle of .the fourth 
century before Christ. It was not distinctly stated which of the nine Nandas 
ho overcame in battle ; but assuming the potentate meant to be the last of the 
line, the time would be a few years before the invasion of India by Alexan- 
der the Great in 327 ii. C., and make the record the oldest yet found in 
India. J)r. Mitra was of opinion that the caves referred to by Aira were 
the Queen’s Palace and its siiiTounding eaves, and the reasons on wdiich ho 
based this conclusion lie had, he said, given at length in the forthcoming 
volume of his Antiquities of Orissa. 

There were three monogi’ams on the record. The first of these was 
very like the Tautric symbol called Kmmacliakm or the “ tortoise sym- 
bol.” The second looked like a lamp 2 >ost, but Dr. Mitra took it for the 
“ bo treo” 'witli a railing round its base. The third was partly like Sioas- 
tika and partly the JVcinddcarta, the emblem of the twenty-third Jain, Ara. 
It was avowedly a Jain emblem ; but the Duddliists looked upon it with 
great veiicration, and many of their ancient 2 >riuccs adopted it for the 
legend of their seals, and impressed it on their coins. In the Tantras of the 
Ilindus it was .highly extolled for its mystic virtues. Nor was it confineJ 
to India alone, for in its simple form it occurred, according to King’s Gnos- 
tics, on the oldest Greek coins, on Etruscan vases, on the Newfon stone, 
Aberdeen, on Celtic monuments, and in ecclesiastical sculptures,- styled there 
the Tetragrammaton. Similarly, the Ibis worshippers of Egypt marked 
with it the sacred vases of their goddess before using them at their rites. 
It occurred further among the Gnostics ; and the Frec-Masons had adopted 
it as one of their mystic symbols. It was the same with the mark recom- 
mended to be placed on the forehead of the elect^ in Ezekiel; and on the 
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worshi))pers of tlic Persian Mitra. It was likewise a mark placed among 
tbo Greeks on the culprits reprieved from death, and affixed on the roll-call 
of Roman legions against the names of the living. It was the same with 
the Grammadera, first seen in Greek and Italian pottery (B. C. 700 to 500). 
In Schliemann’s Troy there were several drawings which showed the symbol 
to have been common enough among the Trojans. It had been also met with 
on Scandinavian gold ornaments^f the Bronze period. A modification of 
it was the distinctive badge of Xaca Japonicus, and the crux ansata 
and the sistrum were allied to it. Persons were not wanting who fancied the 
European coronation orb to be closely related to this mystic cross. Dr. 
Inman took it to be a Pliallic symbol, and Max Muller thought it to be the 
monogram of man. That it was intimately connected with the pre-Chris- 
tian cross, none who had studied the history of ancient symbols would for 
a moment deny. 

T'he following is a copy of his ro vised translation. 

Line 1. Salutation to those who have oATreome all human passions 
i, e.y Arhats ; salutation to all Avho have attained perfection. 

By Aira, the great king, who has a mighty elei)hant for his vehicle, 
who has lavished his wealth in erecting Chaityas, who is distinguished by 
the attributes of S'akya, who is renowned for having looted the earth to 
its outermost limits, Avho is the sovereign of Kalinga, has this hill been 
excavated. 

Line 2. Having devoted fifteen years to juvenile pastimes, and nine 
years to the acquisition of (different) forms of writing, arithmetic, civil 
polity and laAvs, he, (Aira) Avishing.to be a king, with a giant’s vigour and 
an endless army, becoming victorious in the third 

Line 3. Battle in the capital of the Royal dynasty of Kalinga, 
receives royal unction. 

Devoted to the duty of kings he causes the gates, walls and houses 
(of the city ? or of the palace ?) which had been destroyed by the rain 
find wind, to be repaired. 

In the city of Kalinga, a lake (Avith Avater) refreshing as^the moon- 
beam and a ghat and many roads for all kinds of equipages, he causes to bo 

Lino 4. Consecrated. Ho causes the gratification of hundreds of 
thousands of his subjects whoso heads are bent down in salutation. 

In the second year (of his reign), reflecting on hie interest, he causes 
to be placed on the west side (strong detachments of) horses, elephants 
men, Avar-chariots, and pike- bearers. 

For (the gratification of) jthose who came from Kansa forest to be- 
hold (the rejoicings) as also for that of the inhabitants of the town of 
Tdnasiko, on the following year. 

Line 5. He causes to bo celebrated an entertainment with the music 
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of dampana, tabhata and other musical instruments by persons proficient 
in the science of music, and a dramatic performance by dancing girls. 

Next, in th^ fourth year, in the house of the learned (he calls to- 
gether ?) the Arhats who had been established by the king of the city of 
Eastern Kalinga. Impelled by devotion to acts of religion the forsaken 

umbrellas a hundred • 

Line 6, Urns full of jewels, which' inimical kings had given up to 
him, he causes to be offered (to the gods ?). 

Now in the fifth year, king Nanda having been by him expelled from 

home, went away on a swift horse to the city of Punadi 

Line 7. Ho munificently distributes in charity many hundred thou- 
sand (panas) a hundred town, territory — governs well. In the 

eighth year his mind hill 

Line 8. (To) the prince who caused (its) destruction he ordains the 
pain of the cavern (imprisons in one o£ the caves ?) and causes the murderer 

to labour by a generous requital. Seated on the hill, lavishes bland 

speeches and (receives ?) obeisance 

Line 9. Apes, bulls, horses, cleidiants, buffaloes and all requisites for 

the furniture of the house to induce the ju’actice of re jecting improper 

persons, he further bestows (or a 2 )points) attendants of the baiman caste 
(Brahmana ?) 

Lino 10. The highly renowned king causes to be made the j^alaco 
of fifteen victories 

Lino 11. Finding no glory in the capital which had been the seat 
of the ancient kings, a city abounding in envy and by 2 )ocrisy, and reflect- 
ing, in the thirteenth year the fall of heavenly forms — twelve. 

Line 12. For the j)rofuse 2 )rorit of crowded congregations he cstab- 

lished Magadha kings, well governed since Nanda liaja’s 

Line 13. Ho distributed much gold at Benares, he gives in chari- 
ty innumerable and most precious jewels 

Line 14. In the thirteenth year married the daughter of the scf- 

called conqueror of the mountains (a hill raja,) impelled by virtue of 

Arhats 

Line 15. By him on a hundred sides before perfected being, and 

crowds of people wealth 

Lino 16. He causes to be constructed subterranean chamfiers, caves 

containing a Chaitya temidc and pillars for congregations — ^king of 

Ayama kings of Surasena caves. 

Line 17. For whom the happy heretics continually prays, having 
a lakh of equij)ages— the fearless sovereign of many hills by the sun- 
cherished the great conqueror of the ocean shore— 
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The following papers were read : — 

1. Oji the Metdd Bat, xoith a note o;^<3olunda Ellioti . — By W. T. 

Blajsfobd, F. Ji. S. 

(Abs^tract.) 

The genns Qphinda of Gray Avas originally proposed for two species ; 
O, Bllioti, already described in the Journal last year and (7. meltada, (the 
specific name being evidently a misreading or misprint for meitada,) tlie 
subject of the present notice. This rat is very rare in collections, but Mr. 
Fail-bank of Ahmcdnagar has, after a considerable amount of trouble, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining several specimens, and an examination of these shew 
that the animal has none of the cranial or dental peculiarities of Oolunda 
Blliotl, and that there is.no reason for removing the metad from the genus 
Mas. A description and figures of the head, skull, teeth, &c., are given. 
Some measurements of fresh specimens of G. Ellioti are added, together 
with the synonymy of both species. 

The paper will be printed in the Journal, Part II. 

2. Description of new Species of Asiatic Shretvs in the Indian Museum . — 

By J)a. J. AxDJiusox. 

This 2 )aper Avill be printed in the Journal, Part II. 

3. Notes on certain Mammals occurring in the Basin of the MdhanadL — 

By V. Pall, M. A., F. G. S. 

The following brief notes refer only to those sjiecies Avhose occurrence 
in the above named area has not been jireviously recoi-ded, or regarding 
which any unpublished facts in reference to distribution have come under 
my notice. 

It would not subserve any useful jmrpose at present to attcinjit to give 
a general list of the Mammal fauna, as tlie larger animals of wide range are 
Avell known to inhabit this jiart of the country and the Micro-Mammalia 
l^avc only been pai-tially collected. 

Tupaia Elliotti, Waterhouse. « 

In the Proceedings for April 1874 1 recorded having met with the 
iladras Tree-Shrew in the Satpiira hills and also that it had been received 
from IMonghyr. Since that time it has been recorded from Matheran by 
Major Hayes Lloyd and it is mentioned by l)r. Gunther as having been ob- 
tained by Capt. Peavan in Maubhum. 

In 1876 I met with it several times in Sambal^mr, not iinfrequcntly it 
passed me during boats for large game, and on one occasion I picked up a 
dead specimen which I found early one morning lying at the foot of a tree. 
Save for a small quantity of blood about the mouth; this specimen shewed 
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no external sign of injury. On several occasions during the past season 
(1876-7) I have met with these small animals. They seemed to be most 
abundant in a large Sal forest on the northern boundary of Jaipuf (Vizaga- 
patain District). In Karial (Baipur District) as in Sambalpur, I found one 
dead early one morning last April. It had several wounds on its body which 
wore, I think, most probably, the result of an encounteu with an owl or 
other raptor. The testes were largely developed — possibly it may have been 
killed by another male. The measurements of this specimen were 
S Length of body 6'"5 ; tail 7*"5 = 14". 

Felts Jubata, Schre. 

The sole evidence that I have of the occurrence of the hunting leopard 
is the fact that I saw a skin of one wdiicli was brought to the Sambalpur 
treasury for the Government reward. IInfoi*tunately at the time I saw it 
it was not i^ossible to trace the history of this skin, but it was in so good a 
condition that it did not seem probable to me that it had been brought by 
a native traveller from a long distance. 

I may add thaUon one occasion in Kairakhol I got a brief glance at a 
leoi)ard in the jungle which, from its light colour and erect carriage, I 
thought might possibly belong to this species. 

Ciuite recently I have received inrormation from Mr. F. C. Berry, 
0. S., of amolanoid S 2 )ecimen of IP. par dm (^F. Melas, Perron), having been 
shot ill Sambal 2 >ur. 

Pteromys Oral, Tickcll, P. Felaurista^ Pallas apud Jordon. 

Although the brown Flying SquuTcl is known to occu'' in the forests 
of Chota Nagjmr and the Central Provinces 1 have, on account of its noc- 
turnal habiis, only once actually seen it. The occasion was one evening 
last April when after sunset I saw what I took to be the ordinary large red 
squirrel laboi'iously clambering ux) to the topmost branches of a large tree. 
Calling for my gun it was ^mt into my hands just as the true nature of tl\p 
animal was dc'chired by its soaring oil* towards some buslies. On my shoot- 
ing it the 2 >uoxde exqu’cssed much astoni.shment and the Baja of Karial, near 
whose house I shot it, declared he had never heard of such a ‘ bird’ before. • 

Karial adjoins Bastar where this species was observed by Dr. Jerdon. 
Mr. Blauford, I Ixdieve, obtained it near the Godavari and recently I have 
heard of its having been shot on Parisnath Hill. 

The colours of the Karial S 2 iccimeii when quite fresh were as follows : — 
I give them as there appears to be some difforeiico of o2)inion as to the true 
coloration. 

S Above. The hairs black, tipxied with grey giving a general hoary 
appearance. Feet and prolonged toe which supports the parachute — black. 
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Tail smoky-black. Beneath. Greyish- white passing into smoky-gi*ey on tho 
chocks extremities and edges of the parachute. This specimen docs not 
shew the 'rufous patch noted by Dr. Jerdon as characteristic of the male. 

Unfortunately the specimen was not measured in Iho flesh. After 
stuffing and partial drying its dimensions (unstrotched) were — 

Length + tail 15" = 30"^ ’ • 

Extent between fore feet tojend of claws 16*''6 

» j, hind y, yy yy 17. 

Width of parachute across centre of body 
Sciunus Maximtts, Schre. 

This squirrel probably occurs sparingly throughout the area, but in 
some i)laces is particularly abuiidanty as in Athgar near Cuttack where it is 
to be found in certain ancient Mango groves on the banks of the Mahanadi. 
1 have shot it in Itairakhol and in Daspalla on the south of tlic Mahanadi. 
At Taparhandi in Jaipur I heard of a large colony but did not visit the 
locality. Dr. Jerdon found it to be abundant in Bastar. 

Elepuas tndicus, Cuv. 

The elephant within our area, so far as I know, docs not occur south 
of tlie Mahanadi. Possibly there may be some in tho Khond Malias of tho 
Orissa states but I have never heard of them and I received pos'itive infor- 
mation that there were none in Kalahandi. Far to the south indeed, in 
Bastar, a party of five have for many ycfirs been wandering about, but it is 
stated that these, or at least a pair of them, originally escaped, and tho last 
of the herd, a remarkably fine male, which has this year been captured by 
the Bastar Baja is claimed by the Jaipur Chief as having formerly belong- 
ed to him and is at the present moment the subject of a very coinidicated 
dispute. North of the Mahanadi, cleiffiants occur in llindol, Dhenkandl^ 
Keonjhar and Mohurbhanj. Outside our limits they are found in the long 
range of hills which separates Manbhum from Singhbhum. 

* In the extreme west of Chota Nagpur in Korea and towards Matin and 
U])rora there arc colonics also. In all the above localities the Kcdda 
,o])crations of the last ten years have much diminished the numbers — in 
some cases I believe no individuals of the herds have escaped.* 

Ehinocehos sondaictjs, S. Miill. 

According to Dr. Jerdon “ a very few individuals (of this species) are 
stated to occur in the forest tract along the Mahafiadi ri^tr, and extending 
northwards to Midnapore.’* 

* In the Procpodings for May 1808 I have given a list of the trees upon tho leaves 
of which the elcpliauts of these jungles chiefly subsist. 
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So far as I have been able to ascertain there is no authentic case of a 
Bhinoceros ever having been observed in the forest region bordering tho 
Mahanadi. It has occurred to me as possible that the rumour •inay have 
got abroad from the fact of there having formerly been tame specimens in 
the possession of some of the Eajas. 

At Burpali in ,the Dakin-tir of Sambalpur the Eaja told me that on 
the occasion of a marriage between a daughter of one of his ancestors and 
the Bamra Eaja, the bride’s dowry had been a Ehinoceros, which before 
that had fy^jpme years been kept at Barpali. 

In Fatllft (Sambalpur) I met with an old Cabuli who had retired from 
his former business as a trader. Ho told me that one of his speculations 
was a Ehinoceros which he purchased in Calcutta and marched down offer- 
ing it for sale to various Eajas en route till he i*cac}icd Jaipur, where he dis- 
posed of it for ]ts. 11,000 which sum, however, he said, he never received. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state that it is unadvisable to believe all 
that one hears from the people at the head quarters of these states though 
the lower classes of tlie population may be truthful enough. But I shall 
mention one example of an untruthful statement. A friend of mine shewed 
me a live specimen of a Cockatoo which he had received from one of those 
Eajas who assured him it had boon cauglit in his own district. My friend, 
wliose ornithological knowledge was limited, was oxptjcting a further supply 
of the birds Avhieh tlio Uaja promised to have captured for him during tho 
rains when, according to their annual custojn, they visited his jungles. 

In conclusion 1 do not know of any cover or grazing grounds in tho 
vicinity of the Mahanadi between Cuttack and Sambalpur suitable for a 
Rhinoceros. The bed of the river is either rocky or sandy, and marshy 
/her Is occur but seldom in its neighbourhood and are then, in all cases, of 
small extent. 

Axis PORCiNrs, Linn. 

During the present year, in the Jaipur District, I saw a single speci- 
men of the Hog-deer. I had a good view of it as, owing to its horns,* 
being in velvet, it had come out to the edge of the jungle to feed in tlic 
day time. Tho si)ecies must, I think, be rare as I understood from Ca[)t. , 
Blaxland, the Assistant Agent, that he had never either seen or heard of it. 
A largo collection of horns brought in by the natives did not inc^fide any 
of this species. In Chota Nagpur I do not know of its occurrence. 

Antilopk CERViCAPRA, Pallas. 

« * 

The Antilope is very sparingly distributed throughout this area. At 
Barwa in Palamow near the sources of the Sunk and Koel rivers there is 
a large herd and further west, in Sirguja, outside the present limits, I have 
mot with several distinct colonies. But to the south of the Mahanadi 1 
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only know of three localities where they exist at present. One is on the 
borders of Kalahandi and Gan jam where 1 have heard that they are some- 
■what abftndant. The second locality is near Dulapur on the Ong river in 
the Dakin-tir of Sambalpur where there is a very small lierd. The third 
locality is 1*50 miles further south near Omerkote on the Jaipur plateau 
where also the he^d is hut a small one. According *to (Jolonel Tickell there 
were a few foimerly in the 0 ])en ^^arts of S^ghbhnm. These have now, I 
believe, been wdiolly exterminated. 

Gazella Lennettii does not occur so, far as I know, in this area, but I 
have seen it in the extreme west of Sirguja, whence probably it extends 
steadily to the Satpuras where it is not uncommon. 

Mr. W. T. Blanfohd said, that he had heard the same explanation 
as that furnished by Mr, Ball for the asserted occurrence of rhinoceros wild 
in the Mahanadi country, and he agreed with Mr. Ball in believing that 
no wild rhinoceros had been found in that pai't of India in recent times. 


J^IBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the Meet- 
ing held in June last. 

JrANSACTIONS, j^ROCEEDINGS, AND JOURNALS, 
^resmted by the respective Societies or Editors, 


Berlin. Die K. Prcussische Akadcmic der Wissenschaften, Monatsbcricht, 
— Becembre, 1870 , und Jaiiuar — Februar, 1877 . • 

l)t'cbr. 1876. IVehey . — Tiber (;in Synonymisches Siinskrit Gloss. ir aiis dem Naeh- 
* lass des Demetrios Galanos. Fr'vlich, — Tiber Himmolswaniie, Temperaturo dcs 

Weltraums und mittlerc Temperatur der Atmosphiirc. THors , — 'Ubersiclit de 
wahrond der von 1874 bis 1876 ausgefuhilien lleisc S. M. S. Gazelle gosammcl- 
ten Fisehe. 

Jaiiiiar. 1877. Zur Physiologic des Sehens und der Farbenempfindung. 

Februar. Fetera, — Tiber Ilhiuoceros inermis^ Lesson. 

Birmingtiam. Institution of Mechanical Engineers, — Proceedings, No. 1, 
January 1877, and a General Index to Proceedings for 1847 — 1873. 
Bombay. The Vedarthayatna, or an attemiit to interpret the Vedas, — Vol. 
1, Nos. 12 and 13. 

Christiania. Nyt Magazin for Naturvidenskaberne, — Vol. 21, Pts. 1 — 4, 
and Vol. 22, Pts. 1—3. 

. Forhaudlinger i Videuskabs-Selskabet i Christiania, 1874-75. 
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Christiania. Quellen ziu’ Gescliichte des Taufsymbols und der Glaubeiisregel, 
No. Ill, 1875. 

— . Bcretning om Bodsfsenglets Virkombed, 1874-75. 

. Den Ndrsko Turistforeuings Arbog for 1874-75. 

London. The Atlicnaium, — Nos. 2586 to 2580, 1877. 

. Nature,— Vol. 16, Nos. 304 to 307, 1877. 

. Institution o£“ Civil Engineers, — Minutes of Proceedings, Vol. 47, 

1876-77, Pt. 1. • 

I. J, Mann . — Tho testing of Portland Cement. 

— . Koyal Astronomical Society, — Monthly Notices, Vol. 37, Nos. 

4 and 5, 1877. 

No. 5. Trqf. Neu'comb. — On observations of Contacts of tho Limb of Venus or 
Mercury with that of the Sun. Mr. Hind. — On two Ancient Occultations of 
Planets by the ^loon, observed by the Cliineso. 

— . The Iloyal Institute of Great Britain, — Proceedings, Vol. 7, Pts. 

5 and 6, Nos. 62 and 63, and Vol. 8,* Pts. 1 and 2, Nos. 61, 65. 

No. 63. Prof. Ti/udall. — On Acoustic Keversibility. J. Dewar. — On tho Phy- 
siological Action of Light. 

No. 64. Prof, Tyndall. — On tho Optical condition of tho Atmosphere, in its 
bearings on I’utrefaction and Infection. Prrf. Huxley. — On t}u> liordor Ter- 
ritory betwoeii the Animal and the Vt*get;iblo kingdoms. IP. II. Preece. — On 
tho Ai)plications of Electricity to the l*roteetion of Life on Riiilways. 

No. 65. Prof. Dewar. — The Physiological Action of liight. 

. The ]ioyal Geograidiical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. 21, Nos, 

2 and 3, 1877. 

No. 2. Miehell. — Tho Russian Expedition to tho Alai and Pamir in 1870. 

No. 3. Clarke. — Report on tho Congress of OiientaUsts (3rd Session) at St, 
Petersburg, Kewnann . — Tho Tchoukot Expedition in 1868, Clarke . — ^Ab- 
stract of ]M. N. Tcliarikolf’s Account of a voyage to Uzbegistan in 1671-72. 

— — . The Iloyal Society, — Proceedings, Vol. 25, Nos. 177 and 178. 

No. 177. Cr, J. Romanes . — Further Observations on tho Locomotive system of 
Medusm. B. T. Loxvne. — On some Phenomena connected with A^ision. G. F, 
Dowdeswell. — Note on the chfinges of tho fixed Corpusedos of the Cornea in tho 
proce.ss of Inlhimmation. J. Tyndall. — Preliminary Note on tho Development 
ofOrganisms in Organic Infusions. 

No. 178. J. A. Broun . — On tho Mo?m Directions and Distributions of tho lines 
of equal Barometric Pressure, and their relations to tho mean direction anik 
Force of tho Wind over tho British Isles, &c. C, Chambers. — Tho Meteorology 
of tho Bombay Presidency. R. H. M. Bosanqnet. — On tho Hindu J)i vision of 
the Octavo, with some additions to tho Theory of tho Higher Orders. E. Fran^ 
kland. — On the Transport of Solid and Liquid Particles in Sower Gases. 
W. SpottisnyQode }. — On Stratified Discharges. III. On a Rapid Contact-breaker, 
and tho Phenomena of the Flow. 

■ . The Statistical Society, — Journal, Vol, 40, Pt. 1, March 1877. 

. The Zoological Society of London, — Proceedings, Pt. 4, Novem- 
ber and December 1876. 
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V 

/>/•. 0. Fimch. — Ijcttcr from, containing remarks on tho supposed existence of the 
AViltl Camel in Central Asia. Frof, Newton. — Note upon Canon Tristram’s 
recent discovery of tho Kochuck (Cerua capreolua) in Palestine. Lieut. ~ Col, 
Beddoine. — Description of tho new >Spccics of Indian Snake of the genus 
Flatyphctrurus^ from tho Wjmaad. G, N. Bobaon. — A Monograph of the 
Group Molosai. Dr. A. Gtinther. — Report on some of tho Additions to tho 
Collection of jMammalia in the Rritish Museum. "Mr, •Sclatcr, — Exhibition of, 
and remarks upon, tho skin of a young RhinocfJros from tho Sunderhunds. 
Mr. A, Anderson. — Exhibition of a col^d drawing of Bmpa llamiltonii, 
A. G. Bntler. — Descrii)tions of new Species of Lopidoptera from Now Guinea, 
with a notice of a new Genus. A. Anderson, — Corrections of and additions to 
tho “ Raptorial Birds of North-Western India.” Pt. III. F, Bay, — On tho 
Fishes of Yarkfind. Br. A. Gunther . — Description of a nciw Species of Lizard 
frgm Asia ]\rinor. W. Ferguson, — Description of a now Snako of the genus 
Aspidura from Coylpn. 

Moscow. La Society Imporialo des Natural istes, — Bulletin, No. 3, 1876. 

Baron do Chaudoir. — E'tude monogiuphicpie dos IMasoreidcs dos Tetragonadcrides 
ct du genre Ncinatotarsus. Br. G. Karnais. — Revision clcr Procerus Arten. 

Palermo. Socicta dogli Spettroseojusti Italiaiii, — Memorio, Dispensa 5, 
Maggio, 1877. 

F. Tacchini. — Statistica delle cruzioni solari osservatc a palermo ncl 1876. — Con- 
fronto dogli attuali fenomeiii solari con quelli cho si ossorvarono noil ’o])oca 
del maximum dello maccliie, nofc*i di P. Tacchini con letteni del Prof. Sccchi. 
— Observazioni dello protuberunze o delle macchie soloii fatto alia Spccola 
del Collcgio Romano ncl Marzo 1877. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique, — Tome 8, Seric 7“®, No. 4, Tome 9, No. 1. 

No. 4. M. E. Senart. — Noto sur quclqucs termes buddhiques. M, C. de 
ilfar/w.— E'tudes Avestiques. — Note sur lo sens des mots Aveata-Zend, 

. La Societe d’Aiithropologie de Paris, — Bulletin, Tome 11, Fas. 

4, 1876. 

Rome. La Rcale Accademia dei Lincei, — Atti, Vol. 1, Fas. 5, 1877. 

Bal Sic : Della materia grassa somministrata dalla Valeria Indica o sego di 
Pliney. 

Vienna. Die Anthropologische Gcsellschaft, Mittheiluiigen, — Band 6, 
Nos. 6 to 10. 

. Die K. K. Gcologische Rcichsanstalt, Verhandlun^en, — ^Nos. 

11 to 17 

. Ditto do. Jahi’buch, — Band 26, No. 4. 

. Jahrcsbericht des Wissenschaftliclicn Club, — 1876-77. 

^OOKS AND I^AMPHLETS 

presented ly the Authors. , 

Mtjie, J. Db. Religious and Moral Sentiments metrically rendered from 
Sanskrit Writers. 8vo., London, 1875. 
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J^ISCELLANEOUS j^RESENTATI ONS. 

MAiNWABlNa, G. B. Colonel. A Grammar of tho Il(>ng (Lcix'Jia) Lan- 
guage, as it eusts in the Dorjcling and Sikim Hills. 4to., Calcutta, 
1876. 

The Yajurveda Sanhita, No. 26. 

Home Dept., Oott. of India. 

Report on the Administrtftion of tho Madras Presidency for 1875-76. 
Royal 8vo., Madras, 1877. 

The Govt, of Madras. 

A Copy of Inscriptions found in a largo cave at Nanaghat. By Mr. J. 
Burgess. 

The Govt, of Bombay. 

Metcalfe, C. F. Annual Report on the Police Actniinistration of the Town 
of Ciilcutta and its Suburbs for the year 1876. Folio, Calcutta, 1877. 
The Records of the Geological Survey of India. Vol. 10, P. 2. 1877. 

Govt, of BEvoAFi. 

Report on tho Police Administration of the Central Provinces for 1S70. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
The Mahabharat, No. 7, edited by Pratab Chundor Roy. 

• The Editor. 

The Statistical Reporter, January to Ajn'il, 1877. 

11. K. W. Arnold, Esq. 

Annual Report of the School of Mines, Ballarat for 1S75-76. 

The Registrar. 

Report of the British Indian Association for 1876. 

The Secretary. 

Chart of False Point Anclior.Tgo, surveyed by navigating Lieut. G. 
C. Hammond, R. N., assisted by navigating Sub- Lieut. E. W. Petley, R. N., 
1875-76. 

Chart of False Point to Mutlah River, showing the approaches to 
tho Sandheads from the latest Govt. Surveys. Compiled by R. C. Car- 
rington, Supdt. Drawing Branch, Marine Survey Department. 

Chart of Karachi to Vingorla, compiled from the Surveys of Com-^ 
manders R. Ethersey, A. Grieve, W. B. Selby and C. G. Constable ; Lieu- 
tenants A. D. Taylor, C. Y. Ward, R. W. Whish, A. W. Stiffe and R. 
Williams, I. N., ISJS to 1862 under tho direction of Commander A. Dundas 
Taylor, Supdt. Marino Surveys, by R. C. Carrington, Supdt. Drawing 
Bvfinch. 

Chart of Goa and Marraagao Roadsteads, principally from an exami- 
nation by Commander A. Dundas Taylor, Supdt. Marine Surveys, witli 
additions from the Surveys of Lieut. J. Garling, Capt. D. inverarity, 
and Commander C. W. MontrioU; . I. N., compiled by R. C. Carrington, 

. Supdt. Drawing Branch. 
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Chart of Vingorla to Cape Comorin, compiled from the latest Govt. 
Surveys, by K. C. Carrington, Siipdt. Drawing Branch. 

Curves of Equal Magnetic Variation for 1877, compiled from the 
latest official information by 11. C. Carrington, Supdt. Drawing Branch. 
CoMMAivDEit A. Draj)As Taylor, Supdt. Marine Sura'^ey op India, 
SiEBKK, H. Enumeraiio Insectorum Norvegicoruni, Catalogum Coleopte- 
rorum Cent incus, Eas. 2. Catalogum Jiepidol)terorum Continentem. 

Pas. 3, 8vo., Christiania, 18/5-76. 

Art of the present time, Painting and Sculpture. 8vo., Pamphlet, Chris- 
tiania, 1876. 

Gitldkero, C. M. ct H. Motin. E'tudes sur les mouvements de I’atmos- 
phere, Pt. 1. 4to., Christiania, 1876. 

Sei'E, C. de. Windroften des sudlichcn Norwegens. 4toi, Christiania, 
1S76. 

Elt\, E. De vigtigstc Udtryk for Pegreberne Ilerre og Pja’ste i de semi- 
tiske Sprog. 8vo., Christiania, 1876. 

Blo:^!, Hans. Jlussisk Sprogliere til Praktish Bobov. 8vo., Christiania, 
JS76. 

Bnocit, 0. J. Dr. Le Royaume de Korvegc et lo peuple Norvegien, ses 
rappoi*t.s .<«ociaux, liygienc, moyeiAS crcxistenco, sauvotage, moyens de 
communication ct economic. 8vo,, Christiania, 1876. 

Boeck, Axel. Do Skandinaviske og Arktiskc Amjdiipodcr. Pt. 2, 4to., 
Christiania, 1876. 

Norwegian Sjiecial Catalogue for the International Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, 1876. 8vo., Christiania, 1876. 

Daul, J, C. C. Denkmalc ciner Schr ausgebildeten Ilolzbaukunst aus den 
frilhestcn Jahrhunderten in den iimern Landschaften Norwegens. Heft 
1 to 3. 

Sars, G. 0. On some remarkable forms of Animal life from the great 
deeps off the Norwegian coast. Researches on the structure and affinity 
. of the Genus BrUintja^ based on the study of a new species, Brisinga 
coronala. 4to., Christiania, 1875. 

Saks, G. 0. On the practical application of autography in Zoology, and 
" on a new autographic method. Pamphlet. 

Collett, M. E. Norvege, Carte Zoo-Geographique, contenant une listo 
complete do tons les animaux Vertebres de Norvege,, 4 Maps, Chris- 
tiania, 1875. 

Beruus, C. W. Folkomsengdckart over Norge. , 3 Majjs. 

Tub Royal University op Norway. 
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j^ERioDicALs Purchased. 

Berlin. Journal fur die reine und angewandtc Mathematik, — Band 82, 
Heft 3 and 4, 1877. 

Calcutta. The Indian Annals of Medical Science, — Vol. 19, No. 37, 
January 1877. 

. The Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. 12, No. 6, 1877. 

Edinburgh. The Edinburgh Review, — No. 298, 1877. 

Gottingen. Gottingische Gclehrte Anzeigen, — Stiicke 19 — 21. 

. 'Ditto, ditto, Nachriebten, No. 11. 

Lcipzic. Annalcn dcr Physik und Chemie, — Band 160, No. 3, 1877. 

Th, Fetruscheffahj . — Uber normales IVIagnctisiren. 

London. The Academy, — Nos. 263, 264, 266, 1877. 

. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. 19, Nos. Ill 

and 112, 1877. 

No. 111. H. J. Carter . — On tho Locality of Carpenieria halaniformla.^ wiili Dc- 
ficriijtion of a new Species and other Foraminifoni found in and about Tuhipora 
miaica, J. Wood- Mason . — Descriptions of two now Genera and Species of In- 
dian Mnntida, E. A. Smith . — Desenptions of now Species of (JonuUe and 
TerehridoB. I. G. Jefreya . — New and peculiar Mollusea of tho FatvlUd(e and 
other Families of Gastropoda procured in the “Valorous” Expedition. A, 
Humbert . — Description of Kipharyua puteamia, var. Forelii. J, Bullar. — ITor- 
maphroditism among the Parasitic Isopoda. Kopiy to Mr. Moseley’s Kemavks 
on tho Goncralive Organs of tho Parasitic Isopoda. J. Wood-Mason . — Note 
on tho Femoral Brushes of tho Mnntidce, On tho Development of tlui Anten- 
nio in tho Pcctinicorn Manlidie. M. Megnin . — On tho Power possc'ssed by 
certain JMitos, with or without ^loullis of living without Food through entiro 
phases of their existence or oven during their whole lives. E. IHatvan . — 
Note on the Phonomtma of Digestion and on the Structure of the* Digestivo 
Appamtus in the Vlialangida. The Gourami and its Nest. Zoology of tho 
“ Challenger” Expedition. Kah? of Growth of Corals. 

No. 112. J. A. Ha r vie Brown . — On tho Distribution of Birds in North Kussia, 

I. On tho distribution of Birds on the lower Petehora in nozth-easl Kussia. 

E. A. Smith . — Doseription of a new Form of Ophitiridvc from Now Zealand. 

J, Wood-Mason . — The I'ates Ashmotianus of Westwood, tlic type of a iiey 
G<aius oi MantidfC, H. E. Mostleg . — Hermaphroditism in the Parisitic Isopo- 

. da. Further remarks on Mr. Bullar’s papers on tho abo\o subject. A. G, 
Butler . — Descriptions of thivc llomoptorous Insects in -the Collection of tln^ 
British Museum. J. G. Jeffreys . — New and peculiar IMollusea of the Eulimi- 
d(c and other families of Gastropoda, as well as of tho Pteropoda, procured in 
tho “ Valorous” Expedition. Dr. G. C. Wallieh , — Observations on tho Covco- 
aphere, M. Bavay . — On Anguillida inicstinalis^ a new Nematoid Worm found by 
Dr. Normand in subjects attacked by Diarrlura of Cochin China. 0. Galeb and 

F. Fourquier . — On Filaria hwmatica. M, JL Fol . — On tho Intimate Phenomena 
of Fecundation. E. E. C. Stearns . — On tho Vitality of certain Land MoUusks, 

. The Chemical News,— Vol. 35, Nos. 913 and 915, 1877. 

. The Ibis, — 4th Series, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1877. 
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I 

J?. Boivdln Sharpe, — Contrilnitions to tho Ornothology of Borneo. H, Seehohm, 
— On tho PJnjlloscopi or Willow Warblers. L, B, Sharpe, — A note on tho Gonus 
Orthotumm, 

London. The Journal of Botany, — Nos. 171 and 172, 18^7. 

No. 171. J, G. Barlrr and S, Le M, Moore, — Doscriptivo Notes on a few of Ilildo- 
brandt’s East African plants. G, S, Boidger. — On tho Classification of Mono- 
cotyledons.,, 

No. 172. IF, r, Ilkrn, — Third Notes on with Boscription of a now 

Species. 

. Journal of the Society of Arts, — Vol. 25, Nos. 1277 to 1279 and 

1281, 1877, 

No. 1277. JFm, Taylor, — Thaumato^dondra, or the Wonders of Trees. 

No. 1278. J)r, A, Carpenter, — Tho Piiictieal Experience of tho Dry system 
shcwTi l)y tho use of Moser’s Closets, in a small district for two and a quarter 
years. G, E. Bavitr. — A New Process for tho production of Carbonate am I 
Caustic Soda, without the formation of any noxious waste and tho recovery of 
the Sulphur. 

. Tiic London, Edinburgh and Dublin rhilosophical Miigazine, — 

Vol. 3, Nos. 17 and IS, 1877. 

E. Bouty, — On tho ]May;iietization of Steel by Currents. P, Heaviside, — On the 
speed of Signalling through noicrogeneous Teh 'graph Circuits. 

. The Mcssong(U’ of Matlicmatics, — Nos. G9 and 70, 1877. 

No. 69. Prof. P. G. Tait. — Some Elementary Properties of cloS(^d plane curves. 
G. If. Bur win. — On Gra 2 )hical Intc'rpolation and Integration. E, Purser. — On 
an a 2 )i)lication of Elliptic Eunctions to a Problem in tho Distribution of ileal in 
a Kectangular Lamina. 

No. 70. Prof. JT. IF. L. Tanner. — Cylinders, Cones, and Bovelopablo Surfaces. 
J. IF. L, Glahhvr, — 'rransfonnations of some Detinito intc'grals. 

. The Numismatic Clironichj, — Pt. 1, N. S. No. 65, 1877. 

. The Geological Society, Quarterly Journal, — Vol. 33, No. 129, 
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1877. 


The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, N. S. No, 66, 



)F. Archer. — Itesumc of Recent Contributions to our Knowledge of “ Freshwater 
‘ Rhizopoda.” Pt. 4. Monothalaraia (MomnttomatasJ tobosa (continued)., ,E, Fan 

Beneden. — Researches on the Bieyemidtc, Franz Boll, — A ContriblitijpijQ tho 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Rntiiia. F. Barivin.— On tho Prof 
* Protoidasmic Filaimmts from tho Glandular Hairs of tho common Tea 

sacHs .syhestrisj. 

. %Thc Quarterly Journal of Science, — No. 54, April, 1877. 

On Underground Tcmpciaturc, with a Biscussmn of the Observations made at 
Speronberg, near Berlin, 

. The Quarterly He view, — No. 286, April; 1877." • 

The ]Militiu*y Position of Russia in Central Asia. 

. The Westminster llcviow, — No. 102, April, 1877. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science and Arts, — Vol. 13, Nos. 
73 to 75. 
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Paris, 


No. 73* E* lidoi/iWi’^Coiilnbiitioiis to Molcorology, being results derived fi'om 
an examination of the observations of the United States Signal Service, and 
from other sources. ^ 

No. 74. 7. p. James, — ^Principles of Compensation in Chronometers. Asa, 
Oray, — Notice of Darwin on the Effects of Cross and Self-Fcililization in the 
Vegetable Kingdom. 

Annales de €himie et de Physique — 5th Scric, Tome 11, Mai. 1877. 

M, J, M, Memoire sur la distribution dii magnetisine dans les elee- 

tro-aimants. M, J, L. Soret , — Spectroscope a oculaire fluorescent. 

. Comptes Rendus, — Tome 84, Nos. 19 — 22, 1877. 

No. 20. M, J. Ou^rin, — Troisieino memoire sur rorigine ct la nature de la 
fifevro typho'ido. M. Taechim , — Sur les taches solaires. M, E, Guignet , — 
Transformation dirocte du travail mecanique en eleetricnte. M. Gagat , — Sur 
la conjonctivite granuleuso en E'gypto ; resume d’ une suite d’ observations re- 
latives aux opthalmies du nord do 1’ Afriquo, 

No. 21. H, P, Bert , — Do I’cmploi de Toxygene a haute tension comme pre- 
cede d* investigation phj'siologique dos vonins (d des virus. M. Langley , — 
Nouvelle methode spectroscopique. M. O, Ilayem , — Dos caracteres anatomi- 
ques du sang choz Ic noiiveau-ne pendant los premiers jours de la vie. 

. .Journal des Savants, — Mai, 1877. 

. Revue des deux Mondes, — Tome 21, Livraisoii 2 and 8, 1877. 

Liv. 2. M, CucluTahClariyny.—U Asie (Viitrale et le re veil de la question 
d’ Orient. 

. Revue Scientifiqnc, — No.s. 48 to 40, 1877. 

Congres International d’ Anlhropologiti ot d’ Arclieologio prehistorique. Session 
do Duda-Pesth. Scjinoe d' ouverturc. L’ Age do la i)ierre taillee. L’ Age du 
la pien'c polic. 

^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Beddome, R. H., Lteut.-Colonel. Supplement to the Ferns of Southoni 
India and British India, containing a reviso<l list of all the ferns of India, 
Cejdon, Burmah, and the Malay Peninsula and 45 Phitos of hitherto uii- 
figured species. Royal Ito., Madras, 1870. 

Fallon, S. W. Dk. A new liindustani-English Dictionary, Pt. VTII. 
UANlBjptY; Daniel. Science J^apers, chietly Pharmacological and Botani- 
^dited with Memoir by Joseph T:ice, F. L. S. 8vo., London, 1870. 
E., Major. A Grammar of the Baloochce Language, as it is. 
in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia) in the Persi-Arabic and Roman 
characters. Demy 8vo., London, 1877. • 

SciiLiEMANN, Henry Dr. ‘Troy and its Remains ; a narrative of Researches 
and Discoveries made on the site of Ilium and in the Trojan Plain. 
Edited by Philip Smith, B. A. 8vo., London, 1875. 

Wilson, H. H. The works of, Vol. 10, Pt. 2. The Vishnu Purana ; a 
system of Hindu Mythology and Tradition, — Vol. V., Pt. 2, Index. 
Edited by Fitz-Edward Hall. 8vo., London, 1877. 
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Wood, J. T. Discoveries at Eijhesiis, includiDg the Site and Remains of 
the great Temple of Diana. 4to., London, 1877. 

WuToiiTf Daniel, Dji. History of Nepal, translated from the Parbatiya 
by Munshi Shew Sliunkcr Sing and Pandit Shri Gunaiiand : with an in- 
troductory sketch of the country and people of Nepal. Royal 8vo., 
Cambridge, 1877. • , 

WuESTKNEELD, lh]Ki)rNAND. Das Geographischo. Worterbueh des Abu 
’Obeid ’Abdallah ben ’Abd el- ’Aziz cl-Bekri. Rand 2, Halfte 2. Svo., 
Gottingen and Paris, 1870. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^'OR ^UGUST, 1877. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 1st August, 1877, at 9 o’clock p. k. 

Bai BijEirDBAiiLA Mccba, BahIdiIb, LL. D., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were annoimced : — 

1. From the Author, a copy of his Beport on the preparations for, 
and obserrations of, the Transit of Venus, as seen at Boorkee and Lahore, 
on December 8th, 1874 By Colonel J. F. Tennant, B. E., F. B. S. 

2. From the Author, a copy of his work. The Lord’s Prayer trans- 
lated into the Bdjingijida; or South Andaman (EtAkAbfiada) Language, by 
E. H. Man. 

'The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
Meeting, were balloted for and elected ordinary Members — 

Dr. S. T. Peters. 

J. C. Beeves, Esq. 

B&bu Mahara Chandra Vrata. 

The following are candidates for ballot at the next Meeting — 

Bibu Prat&pan&rAyana Sinha, Deputy Ma^strate, Jehana^,, propos- 
ed by BAbu PratApachandra Ghosha, seconded by H. Blochmann, Esq. 

BAbu JnAnendraohandra Ghosha, Calcutta, proposed byBAbu PratApa- 
chandra Ghosha, sdbonded hy H. Blochmann, Esq. 

Babu EedaranAtha Datta, proposed by BAbu PratApachandra Ghosha, 
seconded by H. Blochmann, Esq. 

Captain H. W, Clarke, B. E., Calcutta, proposed br Captain J. Water- 
house, seconded by H. Blochmann, Esq. 
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W. Duff Bruce, Esq., and Colonel A. D. Vanrenen have intimated 
their dei^ire to withdraw from the Society. 

The Secret AKT reported to the Meeting that Mr. J. D. Tremlett 
had compounded for his future subscriptions on payment of Rs. 140 af- 
ter 16 years’ Membership. • 

The Chaitiman read the following letter from Dr. H. Oldenburg 
of Berlin relating to a new edition of the Vinayapifaham, ai^d stated that 
the Council had agreed to subscribe for two copies. 

“ I desire to lay before the Asiatic Society of Bengal the following 
prospectus of an edition of the Vinayapitaham. 

“ A chief diiiiculty.in the investigation of the origin and early history 
of Indian Buddhism results from the fact, that the principal works of Bud- 
dhism have not yet been published, or are published only in short extracts 
and fragments. It is my opinion, that the Vinayapitaham in the Pali re- 
cension (comprehending the five works Fdrdjihmiy Pdcittiyam, Mahdvaggay 
Culamgga and l^arivdra) holds the first place among those works which 
deserve our attention from an historical point of view. The critical investi- 
gation of the life of Gautama Buddha, which has lately been undertaken by 
M. Senart, will then only have a firm foundation, when it is possible to 
compare the data of the Mahdvagga on the one hand and those of the 
SuUas on the other with those of the northern Buddhists, and so to follow 
the gradual growth of the Buddha legend. In the same manner it must 
be of the highest importance to compare the principles of Gautama’s teach- 
ing in the form they assume in the Suttas with the form preserved in the 
Mahdvagga, The Pdrdjikam and the other works relating to ecclesiastical 
matters will be of great service in the investigation of the historical credi- 
bility of the Mahavansa and the Dipavansa chronicles. The data there 
given regarding the Councils and Schisms of the first centuries of Buddhism 
will receive support or correction from these writings ; and the result of 
this comparison cannot fail to throw some light on the much debated ques- 
tion of the difference between the Northern and the Southern accounts of 
the councils. Finally it must be interesting to compare the legislative 
contents of the Vinayapitaham from Magadha with the corresponding and 
nearly cf)ntemporaneous data from Brahmanical sources in the literature of 
the Vedic Sutras from the more westerly Aryavarta. "CVithout doubt new 
conclusions will result from this comparative study, and such a study is 
impossible till the text of the Vinayapitaham is accessible in a published 
form. 

“ I intend to publish the Vinayapitaham giving the Pdli text in English 
letters without adding anything else but a selection from the various readings, 
which arise from the differences of the Sinhalese and the Burmese MSS., 
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and an index. The Pdli collections of the London and Paris libr^ies suffice 
for constituting my text. Any notes that may be deemed necessary, will 
be in English. The work will consist of 5 volumes of together 190(5 to 2000 
pages, taking as a model the size of Childer’s edition of the Mahaywri* 
nihhdnasuttam in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for Great Britain 
and Ireland. The printing expenses will amount to about £600. Mfessr^. 
Williams and Norgate,' (Henrietta Street, London) have consented to 
undertake the publishing, if the greater part of this sum can be co- 
vered by subventions or subscriptions. The price of a copy will be 
£3. If the sufficient part of the expenses can bo covered, the first 
volume will be published probably at the middle of next year, and the 
whole work will be finished after three or four years. 

“ I venture to appeal to the Society, which has already done so much 
to encourage Oriental learning, to afford me such assistance as they shall 
think that the present undertaking may deserve.** 

Dr. RXjendealXla Mitra submitted a copy of the first part of a de- 
scriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Society’s Library, prepared under 
his superintendence and edited by him. It contained full notices of all the 
works on Sanskrit grammar belonging to the Society. In submitting it, he 
desired to call the special attention of the members to the MS. treasures 
of the Society. To those, he said, who were familiar with the great nation- 
al libraries of Europe, the Society’s Library cannot but appear poor. In- 
stead of lacs, it comprised only from 15 to 20 thousand volumes, and almost 
every branch of the library was more or less deficient. The books, however, 
had been very carefully selected, and, in connexion with oriental studies, 
there was very little of real value that was not available to the members. 
The library, however, was particularly rich in MSS. Of Arabic works there 
were 1316 codices, of Persian 1549, and of Urdu 399, making a total of 3264. 
The collection of Pali and Burmese MSS. included nearly five hundred 
palm-leaf records. Of old Tibetan xylographs, which were quite as valiia-# 
ble and scarce as MSS., there were upwards of 2000 separate works, and 
the Chinese collection included nearly four hundred ancient texts. There 
was then a collection of 3,700 Sanskrit codices, making altogether a total, ' 
the like of which could not be had in any other public or quasi- public libra- 
ry in India. Some-of the MSS. were very old and remarkably correct ; a 
few were positively unique. The value of the collection was, however, as 
regards the meml)^rs very much im 2 >aired by the absence of good cata- 
logues. There were nominal lists, but they were extremely troublesome to 
consult, and even such lists did not exist of all the MSS. Attempts had been 
made from time to time to supply better helps, but owing to some cause or 
other they had to be given up. As regards the Sanskrit codices, Dr. Mitra 
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was glad to observe that considerable advance had been made. Notices of 
nearly 1200 MSS. had been prepared in Sanskrit, and, if some of those 
members who took an interest in the ancient classics of India, would turn 
their attention to the subject, and superintend the translation and publica- 
tion of those notices, the work, the first part of which he had the honor to 
submit to the meeting, could be broght to an early completion. He was 
glad also to announce that he had on hand an analysis of the very 
valuable Sanskrit Buddhist MSS. which had been brought from Nepal by 
their distinguished associate Mr. B. H. Hodgson, and four forms of the 
work were already in type. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. A theoretical deduction of the hest Besistance of a Telegraph Beceiving 
Instrument. — By 11. S. Bnouan. 

The information given in the text-books regarding the proper resis- 
tance of an electro-magnetic receiving instrument to employ on any Tele- 
graphic circuit is meagre and indefinite. The authors usually content 
themselves with saying that on short circuits the instruments should be 
wound with thick wire, while on long circuits they should be wound with 
fine wire. 

Professor Fleeming Jenkin in his ‘‘Electricity and Magnetism^ \ how- 
ever, states that the resistance of the receiving instrument should not be more 
than a moderate fraction of the resistance of the whole circuit. In a foot 
note he adds that some authority (un-named) recommends that the resis- 
tance of the receiving instrument should be of that of the whole circuit, 
and remarks that this appears to be a very large value. 

Mr. Schwendlcr in his “ Testing Instructions”, published under the 
authority of the Director General of Telegraphs in India, taking into con- 
sideration the influence of want of perfect insulation of the line wire, 
deduces that the resistance of the receiving instrument should be -f of that 
of the line wire. 

I 

The fact of the matter is that on comparatively short linf s, and at 
low speeds of signalling (say 12 words per minute) the resistance of the 
receiving instrument is not of much importance, as deficiency of sensibility 
can be compensated by increased battery power, and the circuit will appear 
to work equally satisfactorily whether the resistance of the receiving in- 
strument be 500 or 2500 ohms. 

In such cases the general rule given in the ^ext Bo/)ks is sufficient for 
practical purposes. 

When we come, however, to the case of high-speed signalling,* or 

* For high-speed Telegraphy, electi^magnetio receivers are being superseded by 
electro-chemical receivers, which are free from mechanical and magnetieal inertia. 
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of very long and highly insulated lineSi the question assumes a different 
phase and becomes one of great importance. 

Now the best resistance for an electromagnet to be emplo;7ed as a 
receiving instrument on any line has to be considered from two aspects, 
which may fitly be referred to as the “ static" and the “ kinetic." 

Considered under the first aspect the problem is a pqrely statical one ; 
H is to find the resistance of the receiving instrument, which will make its 
magnetic force a maximum, when a steady current is flowing from the 
sending to the receiving station. By a steady current is meant one which 
does not vary in strength with respect to time. This problem is complete- 
ly solved and thoroughly understood. 

It can be shewn* that the magnetic force is a maximum for 
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Where r = resistance of receiving instrument. 

/ = „ „ battery. 

hf = „ „ conduction per unit of length. 

if = „ ,, insulation „ „ „ „ 

Z = lensrth .. line. 

If the resistance f of the battery may be neglected, 

— 21 oj i 

= s/ hi " ■ ■ — ^ I tj i 

l + c 

= measured resistance of line with its distant end to earth. 



And • 
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From this value of r a considerable reduction has to be made, on ac- 
count of the thickness of the insulating covering of the wire in the receiv- 
ing instrfiment, according to the formula 

Resistance of receiving instrument Diameter of bare wire 

External resistance Diametw* of. covered wire 

Considered under the second aspect the problem is a kinetic one. 
Here the current is not assumed to be steady ; but the influence of the 
resistance of the receiving instrument on the rapidity of the variation of 
the potential of the line is considered, that is to say, its influence on the 
speed of signalling, since signalling is simply causing the potential at the 
receiving end of the line to vary in some preconcerted manner. This pro- 
blem has never been completely solved. 

Sir William Thomson, however, has shewn that when the resistance of 
the receiving instrument is not very great as compared with the resistance 
of a perfectly insulated line, its effect is the same on the speed of signalling 
as if the line had been lengthened by a piece whose resistance would be 
equal to that of the receiving instrument. 

Sir William Thomson has further shewn that the speed of signalling 
on any line depends on the value for that line of a certain constant, which 
may be called the “ retardation characteristic” of the line, and the expres- 
sion for which is 

where Jc is the resistance and c the capacity of the line per mile, and / is 
the length of the line in miles. 

Now we see that the value of the RC increases as the square of the 
length of the line, and since by increasing the resistance of the receiving 
instrument we virtually increase the length of the line, it is perfectly ob- 
vious that if we make the resistance of the receiving instrument unduly 
high we may increase the value of the RC to such an extent as to impair 
the signalling speed of the line. a 

It thus becomes clear that in the case of a very long and highly imu- 
lated line the best resistance for the receiving instrument, as indicated by 
the result obtained by examining the problem under the first aspect only, may 
be so greai as to retard the speed of signalling. ^ 

I shall here consider only the case of a perfectly insulated line. 

Let I = the length of the line in miles , 

h = resistance per mile in ohms (supposed uniform) 
c = capacity per mile in farads ( ditto ) 
and r = the resistance in ohms of the receiving instrument. 

* See Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, June, 1877. 
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Then the sensibility of the receiving instrument is : 

\/r 

M = Const. X - - - r -. 

r hi 

And assuming that the intercalation of the receiving instrument of 
resistance r in circuit has approximately the same influence on the signall- 

r 

ing speed as increasing* the length of the line by ^ miles, we have 

EC = Const. X ' ^^^6 ( 3 ) 

Now, if it may be assumed that the efficiency of the receiving instru- 
ment varies directly as its sensibility, but inversely as its retardative influ- 
ence, then we have the following expression for the efficiency, namely : 

r 


EE = Const. X 

= Const. 

which is a maximum for 


h c 




{r + k ly 
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r = 

o 

that is, the resistance of the receiving instrument in the case of a perfectly 
insulated and uniform line should be one-fifth of the resistance of the Hne.* 
Taking into consideration the resistance of the signalling battery, 
which has hitherto been neglected, the result is modified as follows. 

Suppose we are given a certain number of cells (all of equal electro- 
motive force and resistance) and arrange them so that the total resistance 
of the battery = /, then it may easily be shewn that the total electromo- 
tive force of the battery will be proportional to \/ f 

Thus the expression for the sensibility of the receiving instrument be- 
comes (ebiploying the same notation as before) 

M = Const. X r? 

J + r + hi 

and the expression for the retardation characteristic becomes « 


'k 


EC Const, x 




(I) 


and finally, the expression for the receiving efficiency of the instrument 
becomes, 

* Singularly enough, this is the precise value selected, on experimental grounds, 
by Prof. Hughes. 
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= Const. X 


s/ff 


(J+r + kiy 

which has a maximum both with respect to/and to r, Jiamely, for 

^ J {f + A 0 *1 
/*= f (^ + ^0 J 

These maxima conditions are simultaneously fulfilled by 
r =/= 


2. Notes on the Mamrmlim F(mM of the Wardwdn and Upper Ohendb 

Valleys, — By R. Ltdekkeb, B. A., Oeological Survey of India. 

(Abstract.) 

In this paper notes are given of several mammals inhabiting the Ward- 
wdn and Upper Ghendb valleys, south-east of Kashmir. The list is imper- 
fect as scarcely any micro-mammalia, and no bats are mentioned. The 
following is a list of the species noticed, or the existence of which within 
the region has been ascertained : Macacus rhesus^ Semnopithecus schistaceus^ 
Felispardusy F. uncia, Ursus isahellinuSy U. TibetamSy Oanis (vulpes) mon^ 
tanusy and another large dark-coloured fox, resembling the dark variety 
of 0 leacopusy a weasel not identified, but possibly Mustela kathiahy Arcto^ 
mys Simalayanusy Layomys Boyleiy Pteromys inomatuSy Moschus moschi- 
feruSy RemitragusjemlaicuSy Nemorhoedus goraly Capra sihiricay Sus indicus. 
A tiger is said to have been killed in the Wardwdn valley, and Oervus Cash^ 
merianus is occasionally found on the Kashmir side of the river, but it does 
not cross to the opposite bank. 

Of the animals named, four species, viz.y Felis unciay Cants montanuSy 
Aretomys PLimalayanuSy and Capra sihirica belong to the Tibetan fauna. 

Mr. W. T. Blaitfobd said — ^it was very important to have accurate lists 
of animals inhabiting various localities, as it was impossible to determine 
Questions of distribution without a better knowledge of the range of spe- 
cies than we now possess. Such lists are peculiarly interesting when, as in 
the present case, they refer to a locality on the limits of two different great 
regions ; the Wardwdn and Ghendb valleys being on the confines of the 
Tibetan province, belonging to the Pahearctic region, and of the Himalayan 
province, the fauna of which is Oriental. ‘ 

The large fox mentioned by Mr. Lydekker can scarcely be V. leucopuSy 
which is smaller than V. montanus. It is more probably ihe large form of 
montanus found in Tibet and Turkestan, and apparently identical with V. 
fiavescensy Gray. 
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3. Notes of a pre-historic BnriaUplace with cruciform Monoliths near 

Mungapet in the Nizam's Dominions.— By W. King, Deputy Super- 

intendent Geological Survey of India. * 

(Abstract.) 

After details of locality, and supposition of possibly previous observa- 
tion and description, the paper gives an account of an assemblage of about 
150 kists encircled by stone nngs, with 4 large stone monoliths in the form 
of crosses. 

The 1^^'and crosses are all of dressed stone, the former being of a much 
’'higher style of building than is usually seen in the other ring-surrounded 
kists of S. India which are commonly called Korumbar Kings. 

The cruciform monoliths are distinguishable from other crosses of pre^ 
Christian type, by the different size of the limbs^ and by the curved junc- 
tion between the lower limb and the arms. The largest cross is 13 feet 
long. One of the crosses is still standing in an upright position, with the 
lower limb buried about 6 feet in the ground. 

The tombs consist of four upright slabs, with a covering lid : the 
entrance being at one side of the wall facing the sun. Inside, there is a 
floor slab which is hollowed out in one or more cavities or coffin-like re- 
ceptacles, an arrangement which is quite different to that of the so-called 
Korumbar rings which usually contain urns either for the bodies in a 
packed position, or ashes. 

The author supposes that in the present example, the bodies were em- 
balmed. 

The principal tomb is O' 6" long by 9' wide, with a covering slab, 14' 
8" by 11' 6," and 1' 4" thick at the edge ; the whole height being 6 feet. 
It contains two coffin-like receptacles, with room for a third. The circle of 
stones enclosing this tomb is 37 feet in diameter. 

The several parts of the tombs are eacl^of one stone. 

The stone used is that of the locality, a sandstone ; and in this the 
present tombs differ from the ruder Korumbar rings which are usually buij^t 
of stone fetched from a distance. 

Other, but poorer, assemblages of tombs and without crosses, occur on 
the slopes of the low hills in the neighbouring country. 

These relics are without any inscriptions, or incised characters. 

The author s\ipposes that this burial-place is of pre-Aryan age, or ra- 
ther of the Hindo-Kolarhin times. This is about the same age as Colonel 
Glasfurd (who ha^^ previously written of other megalithic remains in the 
neighbouring country) attributes to the relics observed by him, and which 
he calls Indo-Scythic. 

This surmise as to the age rests on the fact that similar, though ruder, 
remains of the same style (the crosses excepted) occur all over the country, 
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and northwards into the proper country of the Kolarians who now in Chu- 
tia Nagpur still build and use tombs of a like kind ; and the more improved 
style of the Rdkshasgddium tombs is attributed to the highest phase in 
civilization of the pre- Aryan people, who possibly dwelt here and were 
absorbed by or amalgamated with the Aryan conquerors. 

The supposition of a possibly early Christian origin* is met by the non- 
occurrence of other traces of the cross in the outlying country. 

The Chatbman remarked that it was usual to associate with pre-Christian 
and non- Christian crosses a religious signification. Most writeM took them 
to be mystic symbols, and Mr. Inman and others believed them to be of*^ 
phallic origin. That in some cases there were religious, or mystic, ideas 
associated with the cross could not be denied, but he thought it would be 
unwarrantable to suppose that all crosses were connected with religion. 
Rude stone crosses of other than Christian origin were met with mostly 
near cairns, cromlechs and other memorials of the dead, and their object 
was to attract attention to the grave near which they were placed. For 
this purpose a rough-hewn shaft, such as could be most easily prepared, 
would scarcely be distinctive enough ; it would be somewhat better than an 
amorphous one, but it would often pass quite unnoticed. An upright post 
with a cross bar, or, what would be the same thing, a cross-shaped block, on 
the other hand, though requiring no great effort of ingenuity to execute, 
could not fail to attract the attention of the rude primitive people for 
whom, and by whom, they were set up. Such a sign-post in course of time 
and frequent usage, would become the usual symbol for a grave. It was 
the simplest and at the same time the most effective, and so it got a wide 
currency without any religious or mystic idea being associated with it. 

Mr. Ball said that on one occasion, eleven years ago, when in com- 
pany with Dr. Oldham and Mr. Hughes he remembered to have seen an 
ancient stone cross in the Haiiiribagh district. The precise locality was at 
Basatpur near Leiyo in the valley of the Bokaro river. He regretted that 
he possessed no record of the character of the cross ; but he had a note to 
the effect that there were at the same place a number of dressed^ memorial 
stones, with a truncate-pyramidal shape, which were marked with series of 
■ graves that may possibly have had some signification. All of these, like 
the rude slabs which are put up in parts of Chutia N^pur even to the 
present day, were said to have been the work of Kols. 

He hoped this record might be the means* of having these remains re- 
visited and properly described. At the time he si^w thei^jf, ho did not attach 
a proper degree of importance to them, though he remembered that they 
reminded him of some Celtic remains with which he was familiar. 

Mr. W. T. Blanfobd said, he greatly regretted that when in the 
country to which Mr. King’s notes refer, he did not take the opportunity 
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of visiting the very singular remains described, although he heard of them 
from Captain G-lasfurd, Mr. Yanstavern and others. Despite the very high 
authority of Mr. Fergusson, he could but agree with Mr. Kin^ and the 
Chairman in thinking it questionable whether the crosses in the Godavari 
valley have any connection with Christianity. There are two circumstances 
which should, he thcTught, be taken into consideration befpre admitting the 
Christian origin of thesS monoliths. 

The first has been already noticed by Mr. King ; it is the absence of 
any inscription, of any distinctive sculpture, or of any Christian symbol 
except the cross. Now a people who were sufficiently civilized to carve 
and transport monoliths of this size, must, if they were Christians, have 
been acquainted with the art of writing, and it is inconceivable that they 
should not have engraved some memorial of the purpose for which the 
stones were erected. 

The second reason is the association of the crosses with cromlechs and 
stone circles. In the Proceedings of the Society for 1868, besides Mr. 
Mulheran’s description of the crosses and cromlechs on the Goddvari, at 
pp. 116 and 148, there are several notices of cromlechs or kistvaens in Coorg 
and other parts of India, pp. 151, 184, 243. But no one appears to have 
called attention to the very remarkable explorations of kistvaens and stone 
circles in the Southej^n Maratha country by Captain Meadows Taylor. The 
details of these explorations were published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society in two papers, one entitled “ Ancient 
Kemains at the village of Jimarji near Ferozabad on the Bhima,” (Vol. Ill, 
Pt. 2, p. 179) ; the other, “ Notices of Cromlechs, Cairns and other ancient 
Scytho-Druidical remains in the principality of Sorapur”, (Vol. IV, p. 380.) 
In some of the circles stone kists were found containing human skeletons, 
and, together with the perfect skeletons, were skulls detached from the 
bodies to which they had belonged, in a manner which appeared to prove 
that human victims had been sacrificed at the funerals of chiefs. In the 
kistvaens were found urns with bones which had been subjected to the 
action of ^e. 

Now it is not likely that any Christian people either sacrificed slaves or 
concubines at the tombs of their Chiefs, or that they burned bodies. Is it • 
probable that, after they became Christian, they would so far have preserv- 
ed their former funeral rites as to bury their dead in cromlechs, off to mark 
their graves with stone circles ? It is of course possible that the crosses 
may be of later, date than the cromlechs, but ail observers appear to think 
the contrary. 
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4. N'ote on two Copper-plate Grants of the Chindel Dynasty of the eleventh 

and twelfth centuries of the Samvat Era» — By Pandit PbXnnXth 

Sabaswati, M.A., B.L. 

(Abstraet.) 

These two copper-plate grants are of the Chandel dynasty, dated Samvat 
1055 and 1107, corresponding to the years 998 and 1050 of the Christian 
era. The Society was indebted for these copper-plates to V. A. Smith, 
Esq , B. A., B. C. S., who sent the following account of their discovery : 

“ In 1872 a peasant when ploughing in the lands of Mauza Nanyaurd, 
Pargana Panw&i, Zila Hamirptir turned up two inscribed copper-plates. 
The plates were brought to Mr. W. Martin, C. S., who is now on furlough, 
and were left by him in the hands of a local pundit [Muralidhar of Mauda- 
ba, in Hamirpur Zila] who was in his service. With the assistance of this 
man I have had Nagri transcripts prepared, and have made translations of 
the inscriptions.** The first of these, records the grant of certain lands by 
Sri Dhanga Deva, the Lord of Kalinjara, the son of Yasovarmma and the 
grandson of Sri Harsha ; the recipient of this gift (which was made at 
Benares on the occasion of an eclipse of the Moon) is mentioned as one Budra 
Sri Yasodhara, son of Budra Jaya Kumara, belonging to the gotra of 
Bharadviija, the pravara of Bharadvdja Angirasa and Vrihaspati, a follower 
of the Vajasancya sdkhd of the Yajurvcda and an inhg^bitant of the village 
fTcRifilirT Tarkayika. 

The second copper-plate records the grant of certain other lands by 
Deva Varmma Deva, the Lord of Kalinjara, the son of Vijaya Pala Deva 
and the grandson of Vidyadhara Deva ; the recipient of the gift (which 
was madef on the occasion of the annual shradh of the donor’s mother, the 
Queen Bhmana Devi) is mentioned as a Brahman by name Abhimanyu, the 
son of Bhatta Ella, the grandson of Jayavara, belonging to the gotra of 
Bharadvaja, i\iQ pravar a of Angirasa Vrihaspati and Bh4radvdja, a follow- 
er of the Yajur Veda sdkhd and an inhabitant of Takdri hhatta grdmaviYAch 
qiay be translated to mean the village of Takdri inhabited by Bhattas^ i, e. 
Brahmans learned in the Vedas. Deva Varmma’s name is new, not being 
mentioned, in any of the previously discovered inscriptions or copper-plates, 
or the annals mentioned in Major-General Cunningham’s Archaeological 
Survey of India, Vol. II. The name of the Queen-Mother Bhuvana Devi 
is also new. 

Mr. Smith had forwarded transcript and translations of the inscriptions 
on the copper-plates which I have revised. They .will be> published, with a 
detailed Note, in the Society’s Journal. 

The Pandit then spoke to the following efEect : 

This concludes the announced programme of the meeting, but before X 
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resume my seat I hope to be permitted to speak a few words about the agree- 
able surprise which the Chairman had provided for us. Dr. R^rj^ndralila 
has laid the Society under many obligations, but his latest labour of love is as 
valuable as any that preceded it. The work of cataloguing MSS. is no 
doubt very trying and in the main uninteresting, but the very absence of 
attractions ought to*make us grateful to those who undertiake the necessary 
task. In the midst of an increasing load of years and anxieties, and a 
multiplicity of avocations and pursuits, the learned Doctor has given an 
example of perseverance and assiduity which men younger in years would 
do well to imitate. The author’s name was a sufficient guarantee of the 
value of the work, and I beg to propose that — 

The best thanks of the meeting be tendered to Dr.* BdjendraUla Mitra 
for the labour of love which ho has performed in bringing out tfie first fas- 
ciculus of an improved Catalogue of the Society’s Sanskrit MSS. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. W. T, Blanford and carried unani- 
mously. 

Note on the Floral simulation of Gongylus gongylodes, Lirm, — By Db. 

J. Andeeson, Superintendent Indian Museum^ Calcutta. 

Dr. Andeesoit said, that he was indebted to Mr. C. T. Buckland for 
the opportunity to exhibit some living examples of a very remarkable form 
of Orthopterous insect. Three of the insects were alike and were probably the 
females of a fourth insect which, however, differed from them considerably 
in size and colour, as well as in the absence, or merely rudimentary develop- 
ment of certain leaf -like appendages which are a striking feature in the 
larger insects. Dr. Anderson expressed regret that, owing to the temporary 
absence from Calcutta of Mr Wood-Mason, he was deprived of the special 
knowledge which Mr. Mason possesses regarding the Orthoptera, as he would 
possibly have been able to say if all the insects belonged to one species, i. e, 
whether the small brown insect is the male of the larger and green coloured 
individuals. * 

These* insects, however, all came from the same locality, having been 
forwarded to Mr. Buckland by Mr. Larymore of the Central Jail at Midna- 
pur. Mr. Larymore had procured them from the neighbouring country 
district where Santal women and children had hunted them out and brought 
them in, hanging on branches or twigs of a bush, somewhat like a wild plum 
tree. They are also said to be found upon rose bushes, and in connection 
with this it was .observed that, in Midnapur, they were known as rose-leaf 
insects from the circumstance that when the insect is more developed and 
furnished with wings, the foliaceous appendages are said greatly to in- 
crease in size and exactly to resemble rose leaves. Dr. Anderson, however, 
was disposed to think that more than one species might probably occur in 
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the Midnapur district, and that these insects with the larger foliaceous ex- 
pansion^ might be distinct from the species now before the Society. 

Mr. Buckland had made over these insects to Dr. Anderson, and since 
that time they have been regularly fed upon house-flies and grasshoppers ; the 
latter, however, appear to be rather too strong for them and they therefore 
prefer the flies. • They have been tried with small flragments of plantain 
and custard-apple which they not only eat, but the juice of which they 
seem to suck with considerable avidity. Dr. Anderson, however, thought 
that it was the moisture of these fruits that was the chief attraction to 
these insects, for the entire character of their organization indicated a rap- 
torial habit. 

Dr. Anderson went on to say that he had succeeded in identifying the 
three, larger insects by means of a single dried specimen in the Indian 
Museum which, however, was fully mature and provided with wings. These 
remarkable insects proved to be the pupae of a peculiar species of Man- 
tis which was known to Aldrovandus* who figured it more than a century 
and a half before the first appearance of the sterna Nat, of Linnaeus 
to whom it was known as Gryllus gongylodes^ and also as Mantis 
gongylodesX and since the time of Aldrovandus it had been figured in a variety 
of works on Natural History, but apparently in every instance from mature, 
and seemingly from dried specimens, so that the colours of the insect during 
life had never been correctly described. 

So much by way of introduction to these remarkable pupal Mantises, 
the recognized scientific name of which is Qongylus gongylodes^ Linn. 

The reason which induced Dr. Anderson to bring them to the notice 
of the Society had now to be pointed out. On looking at the insects from 
above, they did not exhibit any very striking features beyond the leaf-like 
expansion of the prothorax and the foliaceous appendages to the limbs, 
both of which, like the upper surface of the insect, are coloured green, but 
on turning to the under surface the aspect is entirely different. The leaf- 
like expansion of the prothorax, instead of being green, is a clear, pale laven- 
der^ violet with a faint, pink bloom along the edges of the leaf, S3 that this 
portion of the insect has the exact appearance of the corolla of a plant, a 
floral simulation which is perfected by the presence of a dark, blackish brown 
spot in its centre, over the prothotax, and which mimics the opening to the 
tube of a* corolla. A favourite position of this insect is ^o hang head down- 
wards among a mass of green foliage, and, when it does so, it generally re- 
mains almost motionless, but, at intervals, evinces a sw^ng movement as 
of a flower touched by a gentle breeze, and while in this attitude, with its 

* Ins. tb. 13, fig. 21 (1602) ; edit. Francft. b. 7, fig. 2, 3 infra (1623). 

t Linn. Mus. Ludow. Ulr. 112, 3 : Linn. Syst. Kat. H. 1767, 690. 

I Stoll Spectr. et Mant. fig. 58, 69 9 ; Oliv. Encycl. Ins. VII, 626, 7 ; fig. 3-5 $ . 
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f ore limbs, banded violet and black, and drawn up in front of the centre of 
the corolla, the simulation of a papilionaceous flower is complete. The ob- 
ject of the bright colouriug of the under surface of the prothoracic expansion 
is evident, its purpose being to act as a decoy to insects, which, mistaking it 
for a corolla, fly directly into the expectant, serrated, sabre-like, raptorial arms 
of the simulator. It*is no new fact that many insects resemble the leaves 
of plants and trees, and that they manifest forms and colours which serve to 
protect them in the struggle for existence, but, as far as Dr. Anderson had 
ascertained, this was the first recorded instance of an insect simulating- the 
corolla of a flower for the evident purpose of attracting insects towards it 
for its sustenance. It is even more remarkable than this, for it is a localiz- 
ed adaptation for such a purpose, a portion of the insect being so modified 
in form and colour that the appearance of the corolla of a plant is produced, 
in conjunction with the remainder of the long attenuated prothorax, which, 
at a distance, resembles the flower-stem : the anterior limbs when in 
repose even adding to and heightening the deception. 

Mr. W. T. Blanfobd said he thought that the simulation of a flower 
by this or an allied species of Mantis had been noticed by Mr. S. E. Peal, 
who some years since sent a drawing of the animal to Mr. Wood-Mason. 
The facts had not, however, Mr. Blanford believed, been published, as 
Mr. Wood-Mason waited until he could obtain specimens. 

The Chairman announced that the next meeting would be held in No- 
vember, after the recess. 

The following communications have been received — 

1. Three Translations from the Hamdseh , — By C. J. Lyall, Esq. 
C. S. 

2. Note on Khdnja Khan Qarh near Saltmahady Bwrdwdn, — By 
BIbu Goue DXs Baisakh. 

3. Metrical Translations from the Quatrains of Umar Khayyam,—^ 
By P. Wkalley, Esq., C. S. 

4. Further Proofs of the Monogamy of Kalidasa's Heroes, — By G. 
S. Leonard, Esq. 
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jwIBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the Meet- 
ing held in July last. 

'J'ransaptions, ^Proceedings, AKD«youRNALS, 
presented by the respective Societies or Editors, 


Batavia. Natuurkundig Tydschrift voor Nederlandsch-Indie, uitgegeven 
door dc Koninklijke Natuurkundige Yereeingnig in Nederlandsch-lndi o 
Deelen 34 — 36. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary, — Vol. 6, Pt. 69, 1877. 

Dr, G, BuhUr, — Eleven land- grants of tho Chanlukyas of Anhilvad. 

Calcutta. The Mdhabharat, — Yol. 1, No. 8, and Yol. 2, No. 9. 

. The Bamayana, — Yol. 6, No. 2. 

London. The Athena)um, — ^Nos. 2590 — 2593, 1877. 

. The Geographical Magazine, — Yol. 6, No. 6, 1877. 

E. Crass, — Tho India-Ruhher Troos in Brazil. 

. Nature,— Yol. 10, Nos. 398—401, 1877. 

Lyon. La Socidto do Geograpliie, — Bulletin, Tome 1, No. 7. 

Paris. La Societe dc Geographic, — ^Bulletin, Avril 1877, 

Ch, Maunoir, — Rapport sur los travaux de la Societe do Geographie et sur les 
progr^s des sciences g^ographiquos pendant Tanneo 1876. Du Treuil de 
Rhine. — Note sur 1’ Annam. Extrait d’uno lettro adross^o au secretaire g6n6ral. 
Yoyago de M. Mikloukho-Makla'i dans la presqu’ile de Malaisie. Lcttre 
au secretaire de la Soci6t4 Russe de Goog^phio (avoc carte dons le texte). 

Boorkee. Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, — Yol. 6, 2nd Series, 
No. 25. 

Capt, J, L, Morant, — Mountain Railway for the Nilgiri Hills. Capt. A, Cunning^ 
ham. — Discharge of Canals. S, O, McKinney. — Useful Australian Timbers. 
JEtome. Beale Accademia dei Lincei, — ^Atti, Yol. 1, Fas. 6, 1877. 

Aruso e Brigidi. — Intomo alle alterazioni prodotte nelV organismo ^dall* aziona 
dei bromuri. 

, Trieste. Societa Adriatica di Scienze naturali, — Bollettino, Nro. 1, Yol. 3. 
Yokohama. Die Deutsche Gescllschaft fiir Natur — und Yolkerkunde Osta- 
-Mittheilungen, Heft. 12, Mai 1877. 


^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS 


presented by the Authors. 

Man, E. H. The Lord’s Prayer translated into the Bdjingijida, or South 
Andaman (Elakabeflda) Language. With preface, introduction and 
notes by Lieut. R. C. Temple. 8vo., Calcutta, 1877. 
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BIjekdba.lXi.1 Mitba, Db. A scheme the rendering of European 
Scientific Terms into the Vernaculars of India. 8vo., Calcutta, 1877. 
Tennant, J. F., Colonel. Report on the Preparations for, and Observa- 
tions of, the Transit of Venus, as seen at Roorkee and Lahore on Decem- 
ber 8, 1874. 4to., Calcutta, 1877. 

Thomas, Edwabd. Jainism, or the early faith of Asoka. Pamphlet, 
1877. 

Von Muelleb F., Ba^on. Select Plants readily eligible for Industrial 
Culture or Naturalisation in Victoria, with indications of their Native 
Countries and some of their Uses. 8vo., Victoria, 1876. 

Miscellaneous -Presentations. 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, No. 59 : An- 
nual Report of the Civil Dispensaries for 1875-76. 

The Govebnment op Mabbas. 

A Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. existing in Oudh, for the quarter end- 
ing 30th September, 1875. 

The Govebnment op the N. W. Pbovinces. 
Report on the working of the Government Charitable Dispensaries in 
the Central Provinces for 1876. 

Report on the Lunatic Asylums in the Central Provinces for 1876. 

Chief Commissioneb, Centbal Pbovinces. 
The Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Zoological 
Society of Philadelphia, 1877. 

The Seobetaby, 

Report on the Preparations for, and Observations of, the Transit of 
Venus, as seen at Roorkee and Lahore, on December 8, 1874. By Colonel 
J. F. Tennant, R. E. 

Captain J. Watebhouse. 
The African Exploration Fund. Pamphlet. 

The Royal Geogbaphical Society. 

Periodicals J^urchased. 

Berlin. Journal fiir die rcine und angewandte Mathematik, — Band 83, 
Heft 2, 1877. 

X. W* Thom4 , — Zur Theorie der linearen Bitferentialgleichungen. 

Calcutta. The Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. 12, No. 7. 

Xr. Max von^tettenkqfer , — Nino Propositions bearing on the etiology and 
Prophylaxis of Cholera, deduced from the official Boports of the Cholera Epi- 
demic in East India and North America. 

Giessen. Jahresbericht fiber die Fortschritte der Chemie ffir 1875, Heft. 3. 
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Gottingen. Gottingische Gclchrte Anzcigen, — Stiicke 22, 23, 25 and 26. 

• • Nachrichten, !No.s. 12 — 14'. 

Lcipzic. j Annaleii der Physik und Clieinic, — Ergiinzung Band 8, Stuck 3 ; 
Band ICO, Stuck 4 ; None Folge, Baud 1, Ilcft 1 — 2. 

Band 8, Stuck 3. A. L. Jloh . — Uchor die Magn«‘tisirung ellipsoidischgeform- 
tor 1'U.seii und Stahl kiirper und die Ver.iiidcu un^ des tompemron und per- 
msincntcn Ahagnetisinus. ly'. JLoltz. — Emigi3 wescntli«ho Verhcsscrungen an 
C'iiifiiclK'u und zusammengosetzten lnQu(*nzTnuschinpii. 

Band IGO. Stiick 1. T, GlatzcL — Neuc Vcrsucho uher die Ausdohnung von 
K<>z*j>eni dui-ch die AVarmc. 

Band 1. ITr ft 2. K Bdlnml. — TJc'hcr die cloctrischcn Stromo, wolcho hoi dem 
Stuinu'ii dor Fliissigkciton diireh Boliron ontsteheii. Uiinkel . — Ueber 

das inagnotische Verlialtcu d(‘S Nickels und des Kobaltcs. 

. . Beildiitter, Band 1, Stiickc 5 — 0.* 

Stiick 5. Vcltatitis, — JJcTxt die Krhohung dcr Klasticiiiitsgrcnzo dcr Metalle 
diircli daueinde Spannung. 

Stuck C. 6r. riaati . — Ueber die Elasliciiiit dcr IMetallo bci vorscliiodcncn Tem- 
poral iiron. Cr, risdti and G, iS(tj)orita-/iicc<t , — Eestigkeit des Eisens bex ver- 
scliic dciicn Temporatnren. 

London. The Academy, -Nos. 265, 267— 2/'0, 1877. 

. The Ohoinical New?*, — V"ol. 35, Nos. 1114, 916 — 918, 1877. 

No. 017. Th(' JablochkolF Electric Candle. 

. The Society of Arts, — Journal, \"ol. 25, No.s. 1280, 1282 — 1285, 

1877. 

No. 1280. O. W, Vincent , — Spontaneous Combustion in Factorioa and Ships. 

No. 1283. A, V, Jlarcouri , — Tlio Chcmistiy of Cas Manufacture. Economic 
riants in Jamaica. 

Paris. Amialcs do Chimio et de Physique, — 5th Serie, Tome 11, Juin 
1877. 

C, Bernard . — Critique cxporimontale sur la fonction glycogciiesiquo du foie. 

. Coinptos llendus, — Tome 84, Nos. 23 — 26. 

No 23. ini. B. Matthivn et V, Vrbain . — Do rafUnitc des globules sanguins 
pour r ai idc cai’bonique. M. G. M. GouUer . — Barometres a siphon dont 
Ics indications iic sont pas iiiflucncecs par los vaiiations de la tempera- 
« turc. M. V. BvUz. — Experiences demontrant qu’il n’y a pas dans lo sang 

putrefie toxique de virus liquides ou solidcs en dehors des fcrnients organises. 
No. 21. M. B. Berrier. — E^tudo comparative des observations do jour et de 
nuit. M. Gramme . — llcchercho sur Temploi des machines niagneto-eloc- 
triquos a courants continus. M. X, Berier . — Sur les vaiiations du diam^tro 
des globules rouges du sang dans V esp6ce humaino au point do vue do I’cxpor- 
tiso legale. 

No. 23. B. Secchi.—SvLT I’ctat actuol do Tathaosph^ro solairc. M. Th. du 
Moncel , — Sur les eleotro-aimants k rondollos do for, Ch, Morel. — Bochcr- 
ches sur Ic tetrachlorure de carbonc ct sur son cmploi conimo anosthesique. 

No. 26. M. Ck. liichet . — Do la recherche des acidcs libres du sue gastriquo. 
jl£. M. liatjnaud.’-'-^MX la lymphe comme agent do propagation dc I’infection 
vaccinale. 
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Paris. Revue des Deux Mondes, — ^Tome 21, Livraisoii 4 ; Tome 22, Livrai- 
son 1, 1877. 

Tomo 21, Liv. 4. M. Burnouf. — L*age du bronze et Ics origines la me- 

tallurgie. 3f. E. Blanchut. — L’archipcl dos Phillipines. L*mdustric, lo com- 
moroo, la situation politique. 

. Revue Scieniifique, — Nos. 51 — 53, 1877. 

No. 52. M. C, tU Varigny . — Lcs Musulmana dcs Indcs, ct Ja question d’ orient. 

^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Bouciieb, R. Divan de Porazdak, recits de Mohammed Ben- Habib d’apres 
Ibn-el-Arabi, public sur le Manuscrit de Sainte-Sophie de Constantino- 
ple. Pts. 3 — 4, 4to., Paris, 1875. 

Faiuhebue, le Ge'ne'bal. Lcs Dolmens d’ Afrique. Pamphlet, Paris, 
1873. 

Gbimblot, M. Extraits du Paritta, textes ct commontaircs cn Pali, avec 
introduction, traduction, notes ct notices j)ar M, Leon Peer. 8vo., Paris 
1872. 

Kiianikoff, Nicolas de. Menioire sur 1’ Ethnographic do la Parse. 4to., 
Paris, 18GG. 

Meynabd, Babbteb de,* Description historiquo de la ville de Kazvin, ex- 
traite du Tariklie-Guzideh do Haind Allah Mustoli Kazvini, 8vo., 
Paris, 1858. 

. Extraits de la Chronique Persano d’llorat. Pts. I. II. 8vo., 

Paris, 18G1. 

. La Pocsie cn P(3rso. Demy Svo., 1877. 

. Tableau Litterature du Khorassan et de la Transoxianc au IV® 

Sieclc de V llegirc. 

Sajiguinetti, R. B., T)b. Satire cofitre les principalcs tribus Arabes, ex- 
trait du Raihan al-Albad. Paiiijdilct, Paris, 1853. 

Senabt, M. E. Kaccayana et la litterature Grammatieale du Pali. 8vo., 
Paris, 1871. 

WoEPCKE, M. P. Sur r introduction do V Arithmetique Indionne en oc> 
cident et sur deux documents importauts publics par le Prince Don Bal- 
thasar Bonconipaguie ct relatifs a cc point do V histoire des Sciences. 
4to., Rome, 1859. 




PROCEEDINGS 


or THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^OR pECEMBEF^ *877. 


Tlio Montlily General Meetiii" of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, was 
hold on Wednesday, the 5th Becoiiihcr, jit 9 i». M. 

Major-General H. L. Tuuillteb, 11. A., C. S. I., Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

The following presentations were announced : — 

1. From H. Blochmann, Esq., a copy of the Maejamat-i-Badi’-i-Trama- 
dani, lately lithogra])hed at Lucknow. 

2. From J. McCrady, Esq., a cojiy of tlic following papers read 
before the Elliot Society : 

Bescrqdion of the Oceanic (Turrit opsis) Nuhricula, N. S. and the 
Embryological History of a singular Medusan larva, found in the cavity 
of its belt. 

Gymnopthalmata of Charleston Harbor. 

3. From the Trustees of the British Museum the following books : 
Description of Ancient Marbles, Pts. I to XI, Catalogues of Fossil lieptilia 
of South Africa, British Ilymenoptera, British Fossil Crustacea, Birds? 
Typical siibcimens of Lepidoptera Hetorocera, and a Guide to the Exhibi- 
tion Booms in the Departments of Natural History and Antiquities. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last Meet- 
ing, were balloted for and elected ordinary members — 

Dr. Krishna Dhan Ghosc. 

L. Mandclli, Esq. 

The following are candidates for ballot at the next meeting — 

1. Lieut. 11. A. Sawyer, B. S. C., Military Department, Calcuttn, 
proposed by Captain J. Waterhouse, seconded by H. Blochmann, Esq. 

2. Alexander Ward, Esq., M. B. C. S., proposed by Dr. J. M. Foster, 
seconded by H. Blochmann, Esq. 
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The Chathman announced that Dr. Wise had compounded for his sub- 
scriptions by the payment of lis. 230, and Mr. Alex. Grant, on payment of 
Rs. 332 ! 

The CnATRMAN said — 

• It would be in the recollection of Members of the Society that at the 
Meeting in November last year the Society sanctioned a proposal of the 
Council for the demolition of the present boundary wall in Park Street and 
tluj (erection in its place of a dwarf wall and railings, ^vith two gateways and 
a ilurwaii’s lodge, at a cost of lls. 4,4()9. Arrangements were accordingly 
made Tor putting the work in hand, but the Council found some difficulty 
in selecting any really suitable railing for the site within the cost sanction- 
ed. Meanwhile it was ascertained that the Municipality desired to obtain 
a slif) of the Society’s ground to improve the approaches of Park Street. 
In this view, and as one of the princij)al objects of erecting a railing was to 
beautify the approach to Park Street, it was thought that the Municipality, 
on receiving the ground rc(iuired, would be willing to bear part of the ex- 
pense of putting up the new railings, and with their heljj a handsome railing 
could be put up at a less cost to the Society than an ordinary railing would 
have been. 

Informal proj^osals made to the Chairman of the Municipality on this 
basis were favourably entertained by him, and the Engineer of the Corpora- 
tion was instructed to prej^are a design and estimate for the railing and 
gateways required by the Society. 

On the 20th August the Secretary of the Society received a note from 
Mr. Metcalfe forwarding coi)ies of a very handsome design for the railing, 
and stating that its estimated cost would be ItS. 9,370 of which the Muni- 
cipality would pay Its. 2,000. 

As the share of the cx 2 )ensc, amounting to Rs. 7,370, the Society was 
thus expected to pay, was considerably in excess of the sum sanctioned, it was 
?*e])resentcd to Mr. Metcalfe that the Society could not possibly afford so 
much, and it was hoped that a less expensive design could be lixed upon. 

Ill September last, when Park Street was under repairs and arrange- 
ments had already been made by the Municipality to widen the roadway 
by luiiTowing the footpath, the Municijiality were anxious to take imme- 
diate 2 >o^scssion of the strip of hind required to widan the footpath, and 
the Secretary to the Corporation wrote stating that the Commissioners had 
under consideration certain proposals for inqiroving the <»|itrance into Park 
Street from Chowringhec, and forwarded a jdan showing a strip of land be- 
longing to the Society, which the Commissioners wished to purchase. The 
size of the strip was estimated at 8 chittacks and its value at lls. 255/9, at 
the rate of Rs. 500 per cottah, but as the Commissioners wished to havo 
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possession of the land at once, they were willing to pay 15 per cent, on tho 
Surveyor’s valuation, or say. Us. 300 for tho strip. They further undertook 
to pull down the wall and purchase the rubbish for their roads, tenfi)orarily 
putting up a wire fencing to prevent encroachments on the grounds of the 
Society. 

Before submitting this letter to the Council, the Secretary wrote to 
Mr. Turnbull, to the effect that if the Municipality wished to acquire the 
land and demolish the wall, they must, in addition to the value of the land, give 
compensation to the Society for the damage done to the wall and gateway 
at least equal to the cost of replacing them, roughly estimated at Us. 1,500. 
Tliis the Municipality declined to do, as they considered the terms offered 
very fair because the wall &c. had already been condemned. 

On this correspondence being referred to tho Council they resolved, in 
order to endeavour to settle the question which had been long pending, that 
they would not sell any land belonging to the Society, but if tlie Municipali- 
ty wished to improve the site at the corner of Park Street by widening tho 
roadway, and would replace the present boundary wall of tho Society’s pre- 
mises by a handsome railing with two gateways and a durwan’s lodge, tho 
Council were willing to give the strip of land required to widen the road- 
way, together with a money payment equal to half the cost of 2 >utting uj) 
the railing, up to a limit of .Us. 3000. This proposal was communicated to 
Mr. Metcalfe, who said he would be unable to acco 2 >t it because tho Pinauco 
Committee of the Cor 2 )oration would object on jn’inciplo to giving money 
for the railings, and he proposed as an alternative — 

(«.) That the Municiixiliiy remove the j^resent wall at their own 
expense. 

(i.) That they i)ay tho Society for the value of the materials remov- 
ed. 

(c.) That the Municipality put up a seven-strand neat twisted wire 
fence with iron standards, i)ro 2 )erly stretched, with two gates. The work to 
be neatly done and painted. 

These. i)ropositions were declined by the Council because they felt that 
if the Municipality wished to acquire ground for a i^ublic purpose, they were 
bound to give the Society at least the comj)cnsation to which they were , 
entitled under the Land Acquisition Act, comprising the value of the land plus 
15 2 >er cent, and full conq^ensation for all damage or loss caused by ijie demo- 
lition of the walls, especially as the object for which the Society was willing 
to cede a portion of^its land to the town would not be gained, and the whole 
burden of putting up the railings would thus be thrown upon the Society. 

Since this reply of the Council no further steps have been taken in 
the matter, nor have any communications been received from the Municqmli- 
ty on the subject, but the Council hope that an arrangement may soon 
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be come to which will result in the long-desired improvement being car- 
ried out. 

I 

Tho Chair was then taken by the President, the Hon. Sir E. C. BaxIiET, 
K. C. S. I. 

^ * • 

Mr. E. S. Bbouoh read the following note on Professor Graham 

Bell’s Telephone — 


Prof. Oraham BelVs Telephone. 

With the aid of the report of the admirable description of Prof. Bell’s 
Telephone, given by Mr. W. H. Precce before the meeting of the British 
Association at Plymouth, and of the excellent papers recently published on 
the same subject in ‘‘ Nature,” the “ Engineer,” and “ Engineering,” ^ve 
have been enabled to make up a few for experimental purposes in the Tele- 
graph Workshops at Alipore ; and, as I have no doubt many Members of 
the Society are anxious to make themselves practically acquainted with 
these most ingenious instruments, I have ventured, at the instance of tho 
Honorary General Secretary, to place a pair before you this evening. 

Befoi*e proceeding to illustrate practically the working of the Tele- 
phones, it will perhaps be generally acooi)table if I give a brief preliminary 
explanation of their priiicij)lo and construction. 

I will follow Mr. Preece in recalling to mind the fact that the charac- 
ter of a musical note, that is of a sensible periodic sound, is deteraiined by 
its condition with resj^ect to three qualities, namely, pitch, timbre, and in- 
tensity. 

The pilch, increasing as the period of the note diminishes, will vary 
directly as tho number of vibrations per unit of time. 

Tho timbre, as Helmholtz has shewn, doj)ends on the harmonics of the 
fundamental simidc vibration, which are present. 

While tho intensity increases and diminishes with tho amplitude of the 
vibrations. * 

Theoretically speaking, the transmission of different notes, in so far as 
regards only their different pitches, by means of electricity is a compara- 
tively simple thing. Wo have only to arrange so that when we sound tho 
note to ^be transmitted at, what in Telegraph parlance I shall call, the 
‘‘ sending station,” its vibrations shall be communicated to a moveable con- 
ductor, which shall make and break contact between a battery and tho line 
with the precise frequency of tho vibrations it takes up. Thus for each 
contact made, a current will be sent to the line ; and a series of periodic 
currents will be received at tlie distant station, the length of whose period 
will de])end on the pitch of the note sounded at the sending station. These 
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periodic currents being made to operate, a suitable receiver (electro-magne- 
tic, as in Reiss’s : or electrostatic as in Varley’s) in the distant station will 
there reproduce a note of precisely the same pitch as the note oliginally 
sounded in the sending station. 

By this arrangement each contact made in the sending station will 
transmit a current of definite magnitude, depending on thg strength of tho 
battery employed. All the current waves thus sent to the line will be pre- 
cisely similar, and the only way we can modify them is in regard to the 
rapidity with which they follow one another. 

Hence tho note reproduced in the distant station will represent tlie 
original note in pitch only ; tho fundamental vibration will bo the same, but 
bereft of all its liarmonics. Any characteristic timbre the received note 
may possess will be entirely due to the nature of the receiving apparatus, 
and not in any degree to that of the sending apparatus. 

Such, in its main features, was the Tclejihone of Keiss — a mere “ tone” 
Telephone, reproducing the pitch, but losing the timbre. It is noteworthy 
that in such a Telephone, the intensity of the received note is entirely inde- 
jicndent of the intensity of the original note. So long as the original note 
is strong enough to efficiently work the battery contact, we can, within 
certain limits, vary the intensity of the received note at pleasure, by vary- 
ing tho strength of the battery om])loyed. 

Now the Telephone before you not only convoys the pitch, but also 
reproduces the timbre with such exquisite accuracy, that a known voice is 
at once recognized by the ear. Moreover, it is not only sensible to musical 
tones, clang-tint and all, but to any noise, so that it is essentially a “ sound 
transmitter.” 

To facilitate the comprehension of tlie construction of the instrument, 
I have had a large-scale section drawui. AT iS is a hard steel rod, perma- 
nently magnetized. (See Plate III.) 

A is a, short i)ieco of soft iron, of somewhat smaller diameter than the 
rod, screwed in to its end AT. A becomes magnetized by induction, so that 
virtuaUy A 8 forms a single magnet. 

J? is a circular elastic diaphragm of soft iron about four thousandths 
of an inoh thick. 

O C is SL narrow circular coil, of tho thinnest silk-covered copper wire, 
surrounding tho iron core A, • 

1) JS 1) is Si light cylindrical wooden case. 

The magnet ^ 8 is fixed to the wooden case by means of a screw at 

Tho diaphragm B is fixed to the wooden case at D B, 

The hollow part of tho case surrounding the coil O O acts as a resona- 
tor. 

This constitutes the whole apparatus. The apparatus in the sending 
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and receiving stations are precisely similar. We have simply to connect 
the one end of the coil of wire in each station to the line wire, and the 
other end to the return wire or to earth. . . • ^ 

The currents are produced magneto-electrically at the sending end of 
the lino, and are received clectro-magnetically at the distant end. 

Now returning to the figure we see that wo ha.vo ‘a soft iron induced 
magnet A surrounded by a coil of wire (7, and oi^posite the end of the soft 
iron core A we have the soft iron diaphragm B. 

Lines of magnetic force radiate away from the core A, some towards 
the disc P, others away from the disc towards the distant end 8 of the 
permanent magnet. These lines of force penetrate through the coil of 
wire G. 

So long as the disc JB remains at rest, the lines of force emanating 
from A remain stationary ; but if the disc B be moved in towards or out 
from A^ the lines of force will increase or decrease in number and will 
change in direction. 

When the lines of force move, they cut tlm convolutions of the coil of 
wire G at right angles. Now we know that if wo move a conductor across 
the lines of force in a fixed magnetic field, or, wliat is the equivalent, as in 
this case, move the lines of force across a fixed conductor, an electromotive 
force is ju'oduced in the conductor. 

Hence in this case, motions of the disc B will produce electromotive 
forces in the wire of the coil G. 

In fact, if we attach the ends of the wire of the coil C to the terminals 
of a sensitive galvanometer, and press the disc B in witli our finger, we 
shall sec a throw of the needle in one direction, indicating a transient 
current through the galvanometer. Holding the disc B pressed in until 
the index of the galvanometer comes to rest, and then releasing it," we shall 
sec a throw of the needle in the oi>i)Osite direction, indicating a transient 
current through the galvanometer in tlu) reverse direction to the first. 
(Mr. Brough showed this experimentally with a Thomson’s llcllecting 
Galvanometer.) ^ « 

The relative direction of the current is in each case, according to 
Lenz’s Law, which is only a statement of a particular case of the general 
Law^ of the Conservation of Energy, such that the magnetic field it ju’odu- 
ccs tends, to resist the motion impressed on the diaphragm B. Knowing 
the polarity of the permanent magnet N S, wo can at once infer the abso- 
lute direction of each current from Ampere’s Rule. 

When we press the diaphragm in, we have to do work. Part of the 
work thus done takes the form of the potential energy of the bent dia- 
phragm, while the other part tak^s the kinetic form of the transmitted 
electrical current. When we release the diaphragm, it returns to its initial 
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position, in virtue of its elasticity, and its potential energy is converted 
into the kinetic form of an electric current transmitted in the reverse 
direction to the first. 

The magnitude of the electromotive force produced in the coil will be 
proportional to the number of lines of force cut through per unit of time ; 
and will, therefore, be clearly proportional to the rate of •displacement of 
the diaphragm B, and thence to the energy of the impact Ve impress on 
tlm disc B, 

Small impacts will produce small electromotive forces : large impacts 
large electromotive forces. 

Moreoter, the inertia of the diaphragm is so small, that it is always 
ready to receive fresh impressions, which will be simply super- imposed on 
those already existing. 

Lastly, the iron core A being so short relatively to its diameter, and 
being initially so highly magnetized, readily receives and loses the small 
accessions of magnetism to which it is subjected. 

The result of all this is, that variations of pressure on the disc B will 
always give rise to electromotive forces proportional to their magnitude. 

Thus if wo sound a note in front of the disc By not only will it impart 
its fundamental vibration to the disc, but also the subsidiary vibrations re- 
presenting its liarmonics. 

irencc, not only will a principal periodic electromotive force, corre- 
sponding to the fundamental vibration of the note, be generated in the coil 
Cy but also minor electromotive forces, corresponding to the harmonics. 

And, finally, not only will a scries of principal current waves, corre- 
sponding to the fundamental vibration, be scut to the line, but on their con- 
tour will be impressed tlio minor undulations of electrical potential repre- 
senting the timbre of tlie original note, 

The action of the ajoj^aratus in the receiving station will be at once 
apparent. There, the received currents flowing through the coil of wire, 
in their turn re-act on the diaphragm B, The diaphragm, like the mirro» 
of Thomsen’s Cable Galvanometer, has no fixed zero, but is ready at every 
moment to follow each wave. The motion of the diaphragm sets the air 
in vibration, and re 2 )roduces the oiaginal note. 

The sensibility of the apparatus as a receiving instrument is extraordi- 
nary. Certainly the strongest current with which it is at any* moment 

worked does not exceed , of the ccntimetre-gramme-second 

• i w\J V jOv V 

unit current. The current with which our relays are worked in India is 
400,000 times as strong. 

The practical objection to the inst^ment in its present form is that 
the forces concerned are so microscopic. The consequence is that the 
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sound produced by it is feeble ; and that its action is easily interfered with 
by induction. It is impossible to employ it on one of a number of over- 
land wires, while the other wires are being worked in the ordinary way, oft 
account of the induced currents ; but a sub-marine lino is free from' this 
source of disturbance, and Mr Preeco informs me that the Telephone has 
been successfully- worked through GO miles of cable* I believe between 
Dartmouth and •Guernsey. 

Professor Boll has himself explicitly stated that ho has not brought 
forward his Telephone in its present form as a perfected instrument ; but 
because it has reached a stage of great theoretical interest, and one not 
altogether destitute of practical applicability. He, and his cePadjutors in 
Boston, are still labouring to perfect it. 

In speaking through the Telephone, wo should not shout, for shouting 
tends to stress the diaphragm to its maximum, where its sensibility is least^ 
and sounds may easily be lost. The great point is to combine a sufficient 
strength of voice -with clear and deliberate utterance. 

After the reading of the paper, Mr. Brough gave a practical demonstra- 
tion of the working of the instrument. With the kind permission of the 
Surveyor General, communication had been made between the Society’s 
Booms and the Observatory at the Surveyor Generars Office, a distance of 
half a mile, and the sounds of the voice, wliistling and a musical box wero 
successfully transmitted between the two i)oints. 

Mr. Blochmantt exhibited rubbings of the following Persian inscrip- 
tions, which were received from Mr. II. James Kainey, Zamindar of Khulna, 
Jcssorc. 

I. 

“ This rubbing,” Mr. Eainey states, ‘‘ is taken from a slate slab, which 
is placed on the west side of the interior of a large well, situated a shoi*t 
distance Ixjyond the southern gateway of the Munger Port, and to the 
south-west of the Station Ilacket Court, on one side of which building is a 
Bath, to which the well supplies water.” (Metre, short Hazaj.)^ 
cA:!^ Ijb 

jtjLu ^ ^ sS « ^ 

^ \j 

1. During the time of tho rule ofMakhstis Khfi n — ^may it last for over ! — 

2. Tho aqueduct of the garden was fiiade in a way that the grandeur of tho gar- 
den is his (or its) pleasing praise. 
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3» In tho yoar 1007 of tho Hijrali tins longlasting building was erected. 

4. As tbo words ‘grandeur’, and ^ a well’ have the same form, tho grand- 
eur of the garden increased by it (the well). * 

6. Its chronogram lies for ever in tho words ehdh^i-bdgh, ‘the well of tho garden/ 
but the letter he in it is to bo left out. 

Adding up the letters of eMA-i-hdgh and subtracting five for the he 
to be omitted, we get 1007 H., or A. D. 1598-99. 

Ecgarding Makhsus Khan, vide Ain translation, Vol. I, p. 388. He 
i^ the founder of ‘ Makhsusabad’, the Mucondavad of our old maps, which 
name was subsequently changed to Murshidabad by the famous Murshid 
QuU Khan. 

II. 

“ The second rubbing”, Mr. Rainey writes, “ is taken from a slato 
slab, lodged over tho centre eastern door of a Mosque House, now occupied 
by Mr. A. V. Roberts, District Engineer (who gave me these rubbings) 
and owned by C. Aguilar, Esq. This house faces the Racket Court on tho 
southern side, and is divided from it by the large public road running there 
east and west.” 

“ * j j tUl 

Tho best praiso is— ‘ Thoro is no God but Alluli, Muhammad is Allah’s prophet.* 

Tho building of Mirzdni W all Hog of Xoldb, under tho direction of La’l 
tho architect. The building of tho mosque took place iii 1074 [A. D. 1663-4.] 

The rubbing has Mirzdtii, instead of \)j^ Jilirza, The Dic- 

tionaries do not give the word. 

The inscription spells ma'ammdr ! 

Dr. RijEXDEALALA MiTEA exhibited a copper plate inscrq>tion lately 
received from Mr. W. R. Davies of Bhdgalpur. Tho plate measures 15*5 
X 7*7 inches, and has on tho top a cast copper seal, six inches high. The 
name on the seal is that of Narayanapdla Deva, and the legend over it iS 
the Buddhist wheel of the law, mounted on a pedestal, and supported 
on the two sides by two deer. Below the name is a sprig with two leaves 
and a flower. The inscription on the plate is in a modified form of the 
Kutila charaeter, and extends to 29 lines on tho front, and 25 on tho reverse, 
side. Its language is Sanskrit, and its imrport the grant of a village named 
Mukutika for the use of S'iva Bhattaraka and his followers. The grant 
was made on the '9th of Vaisakha, in the 17 th year of .the donor’s reign, 
when he was encamped at Mudgagiri, modern Monghyr, Tho document 
was composed by his minister Bhatta Guravo, the same who recorded tho 
Buddal inscription noticed in the volume of the Journal of tho Socie- 
ty, and engraved by Madghadasa, son of Subhadasa. 
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The genealogy of the donor begins with Gopala, the same whose name 
occurs ii],thc Monghyr plate translated bj’^ Wilkins (Asiatic Kesearches vol. L 
p. 123.) He had two sons, Dharmapala and Vakpala, who successively 
succeeded him. The last appears under the name of Devapala in WiikmV 
plate. His sons were Devapala and Jayapala who seem to have reigned 
one after another. The son of the last was Vigrahapala, who married 
Sujja, a daughter of the Haihaya race, by whom he begat Narayanapala. 
A transcript and a translation of the document will be published in the 
next number of the Journal. 

Dr. KajendralXla Mitea also submitted three large bricks brought 
by him from one of the arches of the great Temple at Buddha Gaya. Two 
of them were shaped like voussoirs, having the upper side longer than the 
lower, and the sides curved to corresjoond with the curve of the arch. The 
up 2 )cr side measured 16 inches and the lower 15 inches, the breadth being 9 
inches. The third was a perfect parallelogram, 15 x 9. In presenting them 
he gave a short account of a tour he had recently made in the Gaya district 
in search of antiquities, and of his researches at Buddha Gaya. He said 
that at the beginning of the year the king of Burmah had deputed two 
persons to repair the Buddhist temple at Buddha Gaya, and those persons 
Iiad for some time carried on their work, when in June tlio circumstance 
was brought to the notice of Government, and he was requested to go to 
Buddha Gaya, and re^jort to Government as to what should be permitted in 
the way of repairs, so as not to mask or modernise the old monument. 
When Dr. Mitra came to the place in September last, he found the Bur- 
mese gentlemen had already cleared an area of about 250 X 230 feet 
around the great temple, dug out the foundations of the surrounding build- 
ings for bricks, levelled the ground with rubbish, raising thereby the level 
by nearly five feet, removed the old granite pavement, reset it on the liigher 
level, demolished the pavilion of the Buddhapad, which had stood in front 
of the temple, built a new retaining wall to the west of the platform round 
•the sacred Bo Tree, and enclosed the cleared area by a new wall. They had 
also destroyed the stucco ornaments and mouldings in the interior of the 
sanctuary and covered the walls with plain chunam plaster. Under the 
circumstances Dr. Mitra could not trace the* locale of the several buildings 
Avhich Hiouen-Thsang had described as standing round the temple. By a 
careful study of the mouldings still existing on the exterior of the temple 
he had prepared restored drawings of the southern and the eastern facades 
of the temple, and suggested to Government that^hc reppirs may be jicrmit- 
ted according to the drawings. The drawings were exhibited to the meet- 
ing as also a large collection of sketches of the various objects of antiqua- 
rian interest which he had met with in course of his tour. He also 
announced that he had collected 85 pieces of sculptured stones at Buddha 
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Gaya, a part of which he had suggested should be presented to the Society. 
Among these stones there were several pillars, rails and coping stones of 
the old A^oka railing round the temide. One of the stones bore a large 
inscription in the Lat character of the 3rd century, B. C., and another in 
the Gupta character of the fourth century A. D. 

Adverting to the arches which he was the first to bring to the notice 
of tho j)ublic, Dr. Mitra said that there were altogether eleven arches in the 
temple, four over doorways, two over passages leading to the sanctuaries, 
and five forming vaulted roofs. Seven of those were pointed Gqtliic, and 
four semicircular. They were built of well-dressed bricks, shaped like vous- 
soirs, and set in clay cement. The bricks were set lengthwise, touching 
each other by the ends, and not side by side as is usual in the present day. 
This arrangement, conjoined with the defect in the cement, made the arches 
weak ; but they were true radiating arches, L e., a series of blocks so formed 
as to fit in and disposed in the line of a curve, the blocks supporting each 
other by their mutual pressure, and the entire structure supported at the two 
ends resting on piers and not horizontal ones, formed of projecting bricks 
wliich were so common in India in former times. When Dr. Mitra first saw 
the arches in 1864, he had only two hours to devote to tho examination of the 
ruins, and ho then thought tliat they were synchronous with the shell of tho 
temple. But further and more careful examination had now convinced him 
that tho temple had originally been built without any arches, the opening 
in front having bee^ closed by gradually projecting bricks, which left 
a very high triangular opening, very like what was now to be seen in tho 
old temide at Konch. Tlic object of this 02>ening was to throw the sun- 
light at dawn on the sacred image in the temple. It was, however, found 
exceedingly inconvenient, as it brought in |^e rain-water, which deluged tho 
sanctuary. The interior was therefore divided into three storeys, by build- 
ing two vaulted roofs, and the entrances were arched over, and provided with 
doors. .This, however, was done before the seventh century, for when tho 
Chinese traveller Hiouen-Thsang, visited the jdace in 637 A. D., he fouyd 
the diffe?;ent storeys and the pavilion in front, which stood over a vaulted 
roof, and described them in detail. He said they had been built after the 
temple {mi suite) but did not give any date. . General Cunningham accepted^ 
the opinion of the Chinese traveller, and believed that the arches had been 
built long before the 7th century. Concurring in this opinion,* Dr. Mitra 
observed that the fact would inevitably lead to the conclusion that the 
arches had been built by^the natives of India without any aid from foreign- 
ers. Had they learnt the art of building arches from the Western nations 
the Persians, Greeks or Romans, they would have for certain reproduced the 
foreign model, and arranged their bricks in the same order in which those 
nations did, and used the same cement which their teachers did. But they 
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did nothing of the kind. They arranged their bricks in the order they 
thought ,best, and that was decidedly inferior. They knew the use of surki 
and chunam cement, and used it extensively in forming mouldings and 
images, and on their roofs and copings, and had they seen it used by the 
Persians or Greeks in the construction of the arch, they would have 
followed the exanijde ; but they did not, depending entirely on the strength 
acquired by the shajic of the bricks, and the lateral pressure of their vous- 
soirs. One ini[)ortant element in an arch was the key-stone. In the for- 
eign models this is placed in the centre of the arch ; but the Hindu or 
]3uddhist builders had apparently never seen this arrangement, and, follow- 
ing their own idea, placed it on a side of the centre, wherever the ex- 
egencies of their mode of building rendered it most convenient. Taking 
these facts into consideration Dr. Mitra was disposed to maintain the opi- 
nion which he had expressed on a former occasion that the arches were both 
ill conception and execution purely Indian. 

Mr. H. P. Blanfoei) said that the question of the arch in the Budh 
Gaya temple had been very fully discussed at more than one meeting of the 
Society about 1864, and his recollection was, that it was generally agreed 
by competent judges, that the apparent arch in question was not structur- 
ally an arch at all : besides which, it was of inucli later date l/han the body 
of the building. These conclusions did not seem to be invalidated by Dr. 
Kajcndrahila Mitra’s jiresent description. 

The President said : • 

The Society is indebted to Dr. Eajendi*alal for his luminous statement 
as to the arches at Budh Gaya. Whatever may be their actual age, he has 
at least made it clear that they are an addition to the building long subse- 
quent to the date of the original structure. 

Nor can they be, as he has demonstrated, termed true arches. It 
seems to me very clear that the idea which they exemplify is derived from 
the wells built of bricks forming a segment of a complete arch, such as are 
f^und at any Hindu ruins of an early date, such a wall round on its side 
would give an example of a double arch just like those of the Gaya temple. 
In short, the Gaya arches may be described not as arches, but as structures 
* showing progress towards the discovery of the 4ruo arch. 

Mr. K. P. Blanpord read extracts from three letters from Mr. S. E. 
Peal, of Sapakati in Assam, relative to pot-holc8,‘to the geological structure 
of Goalpara Hill, and to Mr. Peal’s observations on the iipiovemciits of the 
clouds in Upper Assam. The first passage was written with reference 
to the discussion of Dr. Peistmantel’s paper on ‘pot-holes,’ which took 
place at the meetings of the Society in March and June. Mr. Peal 
writes, — “1 see Dr. Peistmantcl has been treating us to a disserta- 
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tion on ‘pot-holes’ and doubts whether your statement that they are 
exceedingly common, is correct. From a boy I can remember them, 
and was never particularly aware that any other explanation than 
running water, sand and gravel was necessary. Out in India, here 
in Assam, I find them almost the only common characteristic of the 
water-worn forms. I do a good deal of Rob Roy canoeing in cold 
seasons, up the gorges'of the rivers coming from these Naga Hills, and 
so have ample opportunity for studying them (iE necessary). On one occa- 
sion up the Tankak river, at a place where a bed of sandstone crosses and 
causes a fall of some 10 feet, large surfaces are exposed in the dry season ; 
and the surface of the rock is full of pot-holes. I once caught thirteen 
good large turtle, each in a hole, head downwards ; some wet sand and gravel 
at the bottom kept them from being quite dried up by the sun. Holes two 
and three feet deep — quite round and nearly vertical. 

At another fall, I, one day, saw the spray flying back and upwards in 
such a peculiar manner, that I went over and examined closely, and dis- 
covered it was simjjly millions of small fish, 4 and 0 inches long, all trying 
to jump the fall, up stream, and that a tolerably large pot-hole was half 
full of fish, which served for the supper of our camj). * * * Up the 
Disang F. R. Mallet and 1 saw some curious sections of pot-holes, in a 
large mass of exposed sandstone. The holes were pretty close, and of sizes 
from 6 inches to a couple or three feet in diameter, and from 5 to perhaps 
8 or 9 feet deep. They may have been more, as they ended in deep water. 

The next passages read, refer to Goalpara hill and arc as follows 
“ I see the Glacier question is on the tapis. I have been trying to convince 
Mallet that Goalpara hill is a moraine. Seeing that Goalpara hill is only 
about 500 feet* above sea-level, I am afraid Mallet won’t be convinced. 
The hill has large, angular, grey, metamorphic blocks, lying on the surface, 
and bedded in contorted gravel and sand ; no bedded rock above on the 
hill.” “ I stayed on it for over a fortnight in 1873, and it was while 
watching excavations for gravel near the top, that I had my attention first 
roused by the extraordinary colour and curvature of the sands, embedded in 
layers ; # * * some beds of sand dai-k rose colour, white, yellow, brown, 
and even bluish grey, contorted, and having coarse gravel and small blocks ' 
of stone here and there. * * * I don’t know much about glaciers but the 
formation was so peculiar, I noted it well at the time. I found rib scratch- 
ed stones, but the big blocks on the hill, more or less angular and partially 
embedded, are hornblende, — so Mallet says, after I had sent him some 
pieces. Where this hornblende came from, I cannot guess. The hill is 

* It is loss. Tho Meteorological Observatory which is on the top of tho hill is 
886 feet only above sea-level, and 249 feet above the highest flood level of the river. — 
n. F. B. 
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gravelly, all through seemingly ; and rests on sandstones, bedded and seen 
on the level of the river, — ^and not above, as far as I can see. How these 
great blocks of dark grey rock got up on the hill top was the puzzle to me^ 
They seem scattered about on its surface, top and sides ; and the hill is 
isolated, not overhung by any higher land. * * * The blocks of horn- 
blende are probably up to d or 5 tons, now and then, and both isolated and 
grouped; quite irregular and more or less angular. They seemed to me like 
the blocks carried along a glacier surface. However, it may, after all, be 
easily soluble by some other means, and not need a large glacier to account 
for it. * * * These gravelly hills are not common in Ui)pcr Assam, which 
is a dead flat ; not a stone of any sort to be seen.” 

Mr. Blanfokd said that the sketches of contorted and coloured sands 
which Mr. Peal had sent, -certainly reminded one much of certain superficial 
deposits of the English river valleys, which were attributed to the action of 
ice. But he was hardly prepared to accept the idea of a great glacier filling 
the Assam valley, without very much stronger evidence. If the structure 
described be really due to ice action, it would demand a change of climate of 
less magnitude, to suppose that the deposits were duo to river ice in winter. 
Perhaps a climate which admitted of glaciers in the Naga hills down to 
4,500 feet, as described by Major God win- Austen,* mightralso admit of 
river ice, in winter, within 500 feet of the present sea-level. 

The last extract read had reference to the didft of the clouds in Upper 
Assam. Mr. Blanfoko said that he had suggested this class of observations 
to Mr. Peal, with a view to verifying the suggestion made in a paper on 
the Physical Explanation of the Inequality of the two semidiurnal Barome- 
tric Tides, published in the 45th volume of the Society’s Journal ; viz., that 
there was a flow of air in the day-time from over the valleys, to the moun- 
tains on either side, and a return flow at night. Mr. Peal writes — “ About 
winds, I can tell you that 1 have, pretty steadily had my eye on the clouds, 
upper and lower, since your last, and am still more struck than ever, with 
t]tc remarkable regularity of the flow and counter-flow. The night winds 
(if any) travel steadily and slowly from the’ SSW. or WSWt (within 
three points) and do not change till 9 or 9J- A. M. when a counter- current 
• sets in from the very opposite point, say NE. to NNE. This continues 
more or less all day, as a surface and upper wind, but I can see no trace of 
a wind to or from the hills, and never remember to Ijiave noticed such a 
wind, except in squalls, and I am pretty near a good mass of hills that 
should shew any thing of the kind. Our worst sqpalls ajo from the NW. 
# # # # season comes on, I find^ the NE. wind begins ear- 

lier. It is, at times, now seen at 8 a. m. but seen above and not felt below 
where all is still and under a dense fog. As the sun rises, the latter dissi- 

* Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, Yol. zliv, Fart 2, p. 209. 
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pates ; but not till say half-past 9, does the air below move, so as to be felt 
as a light breeze, which freshens till say 11 a. m. and remains till 2 p. M. 
when it dies o£E slowly, and all is still, till the light evening or night airs 
again set in from SW. to WSW., the two winds being hardly from 
opposite points ; they are more like this [sketch showing the directions to 
be NNE. and WSW.]. I will keep this question of the winds in view 
as the season goes on, and, ere done with it, may mention, that in arranging 
houses, such as lines, godowns, <fec., we generally place them so as not to bo 
in the NE., SW. direction more than we need or are obliged to.” 

On the above passage Mr. Blanfobd remarked “ Mr. Pears observa- 
tions then, do not confirm the idea of a diurnal interchange of the upper 
strata of air between the mountains and the valley, but they show a very 
decided movement towards the sea in the day time, with the reverse at 
night ; such had been indicated in the case of Calcutta in the discussion of 
the anemometric records and, as regards the higher cloud-bearing 
strata, had been established by frequent observations on the movement of 
the clouds over the same place. That such a movement takes^lace, as a 
general law, had been indicated, on theoretical grounds, in the paper above 
referred to, and, in a subsequent paper read before the Society at the meet- 
ing in March iSst, it had been adduced in explanation of the alternation of 
land and sea breezes on coast lines. It was nevertheless extremely interest- 
ing to find that this diurnal oscillation of the winds was so regular and well 
marked, far uj) in the interior, viz., in Upjxjr Assam. Of course so general 
a movement must, in a great measure, mask any mere local movement, such 
as that between valleys and mountains j (supposing the latter to exist). 
Within the last few days, another very interesting observation on this out- 
flow of the atmosphere IVom the land to the sea, above the diurnal sea- 
breeze, had been made in a balloon ascent at Bombay, by Mr. Simmons 
Lynn ,* an account of which has appeared in the newspapers. On ascending 
at Bombay at 4h 40m. in the afternoon the balloon was first carried by the 
sea-breeze to the S. East, but having attained an elevation of 5000 fe^t 
was carried off by the upper current slowly to N. W. This observation is 
of great interest as assigning a datum for the vertical thickness of the sea- 
breeze current.t 

* Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. T, p. 12. * 

+ The following is the account of the aeronaut published in the ‘ Englishman’ of 
the 30th November,. oxtraet^^d from tho ‘ Times of India.* In two minutes from the 
timo of starting, (at Lai Bagh gardens on tho ParcU Road, Bombay) I found myself at 
an altitude of 3000 feet. I proceeded at this elevation in a course S. E. by S. about 6 
minutes, and de^terminod, if possible, to continue in this direction across to the opposite 
shore, but I wm doomed to disappointment. When I had reached about one-third 
across tho surface of water in tho line above given, tho gas rapidly expanded and fully 
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Mr. H. B. Medlicott said he scarcely liked to bring forward only 
current observations of his own as against the more deliberate observation 
of another ; but, as the point at issue was of such importance he would not 
withhold the suggestion he had to make. On his way to Upper Assam in 
1865, he stopped a few hours at Goalpara and made some notes upon the 
little hills upon which the station is built. He then had a first opportuni- 
ty of observing to how great a depth and how completely the gneissic rocks 
become decomposed, even on steep hill sides, when protected from denud- 
ing action by very dense vegetation. The resulting clay might readily be 
taken for a deposit ; and the undecomposed harder spheroidal masses of 
granitoid gneiss, that often remain quite unaffected, have all the appearance 
of boulders. But he particularly recollected puzzling for some minutes 
over what seemed a contorted layer in the clay. He had, however, to con- 
clude that it was the remains of a string of quartz in contorted schist, all 
the rest having become reduced to earth. It was in fact this observation 
that convinced him of the true nature of the clay covering these low hills. 

He did not pretend to say that Mr. Peal’s observation and his own 
referred to the same features, but the possibility of its being so was suffi- 
cient excuse for recording his note. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour the papers could not bo read, but 
with the consent of the meeting the following were taken as read. 

1. ^Memorandum of the diurnal Variation of atmospheric Pressure at the 

Sandheads^ hy CuAS. Habdoq, Esq., with a prefatory note by HeiV- 
BT F. Blanjobd, Meteorological Jieporter to the Government of 
India. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 

2. Catalogue of the recorded Cyclones in the Bay of Bengal up to the end 
of 1876, compiled hy Henby F. Blanfobd, Esq., Meteorological Bc~ 
porter to the Government of India, 

This j)aper will be published in the Journal, Part II. ^ 

distended the flaccid portion of tho balloon. This caused her to ascond very rapidly 
, to an altitude of 7,600 feet, but I found that my course was reversed to NW, and I was 
leaving Bombay at a considerable speed towards tho Arabian Sea. * * • * I dis- 
charged a sufficient quantity of gas to descend to an elevation of 5000 feet. Then I 
found myself exactly balanced, with the car in one atmosphere and most of tho sphere 
of the balloon in another. Tho balloon at this moment ceased to revolve on its vertical 
axis, one side, that towards tho East, being very cold, and that towards the West much 
warmer. I now descended to an elevation of 4000 foot, and proceeded in a northerly 
[sw] course, but just by way of experiment I re-osconded to 6000 feet and found that 
tho balloon was again making for sea in a North-Westerly course, oxc^ily at tho samo 
altitude os before. • * * I continued tho descent and found 1 was proceeding very 
slowly in the samo course as at first.’* 
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3. ContributionB to the Geography and History of Bengal. Ho. IV. By 

^ II. Blociiminn^, M. a. • 

(Abstract.) 

The essay notices the following points : — 

(«.) Inscriptions. ‘ The Society has received from Maulawi Sayyid 
Ilahi Bakhsli Sahib, of Maldah, rubbings of nine new inscriptions from 
(laur, of which tlie most important are — (L) An inscri])tion of 617 11. (A. B. 
1219) of Jalal-uddiii MasMd Jani, governor of Bengal. This is the 
oldest Muhammadan inscription hitherto discovered in Bengal. (2) An 
inscription of Yusuf Shall, of 881 H. (A. D. 1179), ranking in beauty after 
the Adinah Moscjuc inscription. (3) A Mahmiul Slnihi inscription of 9 13 II. 
(A. 1). 1536), from which we sec that Mafmiud Shah’s nickname was 
Badr^iShdhi, which explains the occurrence of this name on Mahmud 
Shah’s coinage. 

Maulawi Sayyid Ilahi Bakhsli Sahib has also written in Bcrsiaji a his- 
torical work, entitled ‘Khurshed-i-Jahan-numa’, containing a description of 
Gaur and Maldah, of which an English translation will be given. 

The best thanks of the Society arc due to the Maulawi Sahib for his 
disinterestedness in placing his materials at the service of the Society. 

(b.) Coi)is. Three new coins have been received for desci-ijition from 
Mr. VV. Campbell, Jaljaiigori, viz., one struck by Fath Shah in 887 II. (A. D. 
1182), and the other two by Husain Shah. Figures of the coins will be given. 
The latter coins liave cnaljled me to solve the puzzling legead'’^ on many of 
Husain Shah’s coins. The king describes himselt! on them as the conqueror of 
Karnru, Kaintah, Jfijnagar, and Asam, just as the Madrasah inscription of 
(laur, discovered by Mr. Westniacott (Journal, As. Society, Bengal, Ft. I, 
for 1871, p. 303) describes Husaiji Shah as the conqueror of Kamru and 
Kamtah. 

(c.) Chronology. The chronology of Bengal history, wliich may now 
be said to rest on a secure basis, is curiously verified in several j)oints by^ 
Chinese hisitorical works. M. Pauthier, in his “ Examen Methodiijue des 
faits qui conecriient le Thian-tchu ouriiido, published in 1839, mentions that 
Aiya-sse-ting of Pang-ko-la, i. e., Ghiyas-uddin (A’zam Shah) of Bengal, sent 
several embassies to (Jhina, wliich the Chinese returned. The last return em- 

bassy arrived in Bengal in the tenth year of the Chinese cycle called young-lo, 
•and assisted at Ghiyils-uddiil’s funeral. According to Prinsep’s tables, the 
tenth year of the cycje yoimg-lo, would correspond to 1395 A. B., or 799 H., 
and this is the last year found by Mr. E. Thomas on A’zam Shah’s 
coinage. Another Chinese embassy arrived in Bengal in the 13th year of 

* Vide Journal, As. Socy. Bengal, 1873, Pt. I, p. 232, note. 
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the same cycle, when Sdife4ing is mentioned as the reigning monarch. 
This W 9 uld be 1398 A. D., or 801-2 H., when, according to the testimony 
of a coin in the Society’s cabinet, Saifuddin Hamzah Shah, was king of 
Bengal. 

It is to be hoped that further researches in Chinese history will add 
to our knowledge of Bengal histqry. 

Regarding Raja Kans Narayan of Tiihirpur, alter whom the district 
of Ra jsluihi is named, additional information has been obtained. Dr. Ra- 
jendralala Mitra succeeded in obtaining a copy of the genealogical tree of 
the Rajas of Tahirpiir, which shews that Raja Kans was the grandson of Raja 
Bljaya Lashkar. Just as some of the Maliarajas of Jaipur received the 
title of ‘ Sawai’, or one and^ one-fourth, to indicate that each was more 
than one man, so doe^ tlfc title of ‘ Lashkar’ signify that the holder was 
considered in value equal to an army. It is also woith noticing that a large 
parganah in Rajsliahi has the name of Lashkar. Raja Kans’s grandfatlier, 
therefore, must have been a commander of distinction. 

The above mentioned Chinese annals do not give Raja Kans’s name ; 
the embassies were only renewed twenty-three years later, during the reign 
of Muhammad Shah, Rajfi Kans’s son. 

4. On the Bhnrrs of Bundelkhand, with an account of an Imcription in 
FAli characters , — Ry Vincent A. Smith, B.A., C.S. 

The PttESiDENT said that as the evening was far advanced, he would 
not ask the Secietary to read the paper. The essay, with a few omissions, 
would be published in the Journal (No. ITT, for 1877). Tie would, however, 
exhibit the Pali copper-jdate, which accompanied the paper, and ask Dr. Ra- 
jendralala M itra to offer some remarks on the [date, which was a clear forgery. 

Dji. Mttra observed that the inscription was remarkable in many re- 
spects. It was the only document in the ancient Lat character, which bore 
so recent a date as Samvat HOT. It was, likewise, the only record of a 
purely historical character which had been found engraved on a metal jdate. 
It afforded, moreover, the only instance in wdiich the Lat character had been 
used to record a document in the Sanskrit language. I’lic purport of it 
was a long protracted war which had been carried on on the banks of the Vira- 
bhadra river between the Bharrs and the Lodhis, the fonner headed by one 
Kanja, ^and the latter by Sankara. The war terminat 9 d in the overthrow 
of the Idiarrs, when the images of the Bharrs were carved in stone, and those* 
of the Lodhis made in alto-relievo, and left on .the battle field. The docu- 
ment was inscribed, says the writer, on a bell-metal plate in Pali character 
by the priest of the Bharrs in compliance with the order of the Lodhi king. 
Now, the facts which make the record most important are just such as are 
calculated to excite doubts about its authenticity. Both the Bharrs 
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and the Lodbis were perfectly unlettered, very primitive people, and it is 
difficult to conceive that they should have retained a thorough knowledge 
of the Lat character when every body else in all India had for centuries 
entirely forgotten it. That a conqueror should wish to perpetuate the 
memory of a successful war was but natural ; but one would suppose that in 
such a case he would' employ a person of his own side to write it down, and 
not employ the priest *of his enemies. Nor is there any evidence to show 
that sucli a record Avas ever ordered by any media)val Hindu or aboriginal 
king to be inscribed on a small metal plate. Such a plate could be seen 
by nobody, and would be lost in no time. A large stone, or the scarp of a 
rock, would be the proper rcco])tacle for it ; but it was not thought of. 
The characicr, too, in such a case would be that which was best known, and 
not wdiat was (piite unintelligible to the j)cople of 1:110 country. How the 
wi'iier came to knOw that Pali was the name of the character, it is also difficult 
to (jonccive. Prinscii, when he first discovered the key to the alphabet called it 
Lat, because it occurred in its fullest extent on the Lat inscriptions of Asoka. 
Subsequently, when it was found that the language of the records boro a 
strong resemblance to the Pali of Ceylon some people called it Pali ; but 
the true JVili character as still extant in Ceylon and Biirmah is quite differ- 
ent, and the name is a misleading and incorrect one. How did the Lodhis 
commit the mistake ? The word IMli in their day would have applied to 
the Sinhalese Pali ; and not to the chameter of the Lat. Sui)posing that 
the Lilt character Avas called Pali in their lime, Avhy in selecting it the P.'ili 
language was not also select(‘d ? Again, had the so-called Piili, i e., the Lat 
character, been then Avell known, why Avere not the Pali numerals also used ? 
The Avritcr evidently knew them not, and therefore employed the modern 
Sanskrit hgures slightly mystilied by putting an extra scroll or two here and 
there ? Further, the inatei-ial of the record is called Kausa or “ bell-metal,” 
and that metal is held by the Hindus to be impure, and never used for cere- 
monial purposes. In the Sastras copper is the metal commended for sasaiias ; 
brass is occasionally used, but never the kiinsa. The S 2 )eaker could not makc^ 
out whether the ])late Avas of bell-metal or brass ; but he thought it looked 
very like the latter. It aa as besides a rolled [date, not a^ hammered or cast 
one, and bell-metal, being brittle, can neither be hammered nor rolled into • 
jdates. Taking it to be brass, it should be remembered that laminating 
rollers were iwfecWy unknoAvn in India four hundred years ago, ifnd even 
now are known only by name from the circumstances of rolled plates being 
brought out from hjnglandior sale in this country, and from some rollers 
being used in the Government mints No one in India uses rollers for lami- 
n.ating brass. And this fact was alone sufficient to show that the plate 
was a forgery. A piece of rolled brass of the size of the plate was not Avorth 
more than four annas, and jmnehing the letters on it would not cost much 
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more, and such a record could be easily prepared. Dr. Mitra was of opinion 
that some one who had got hold of a copy of Prinsep’s plate of the Lat al- 
phabet, had got up the record to impose upon Mr. Smitli. In Prinsep’s time 
the Pali numerals had not been discovered. It was only the other day that 
General Cunningham discovered only a few, and as this was not known to 
the forger, he wtis driven to the necessity of using the Sanskrit ligures 
slightly altered. It seemed, too, that the man kne’w nothing of the Pharrs 
until ho saw the name in English letters. In Sanskrit and Hindi the word 
is, and should bo, written with the vg with a dot under it, to mark its pecu- 
liar sound. In English this cannot bo reproduced, and the usual practice 
is, to write the word with two rs at the end. In Sanskrit this double r 
is never permitted ; but, having seen it in English with a double r, the writer 
at once copied it in the Pali character, and in a Sanskrit document. Ho liad 
to prove Ins statement before an Englishman, and, apprelfcnding lest the iiso 
of the dotted ^ should lead to doubts, he saeririced Sanskrit grammar, and 
the usage of the country. It might be asked what would bo the object of 
such a j)iece of imjiosition ? IJut from the days of Wilford there have been 
BO many attempts of the kind made by Pandits, tliat it is scarcely nt‘ces- 
sary to dwell ujum it at length. The smile of a Sahib of high rank and tho 
regards ex])Cel<‘d arc <juitc suflleient to ao<*ount for such wicked acts. 

The PnE.srj)i-:NT said after the very clear statement made hy Dr. llaj- 
endra Lai, for which tlie Society t^as much iudehted to him, there could bo 
no doubt that the bronze jdate in question was an impudent forgery. It 
was almost superlluous to mulliply ju’oofs in addition to those brought for- 
ward, l>ut at least it was fair to ask why, if Ihe ancient character was ])rescrved 
the ancient numerals wore not pros(*rvcd also, and why with tho cliar- 
acters of 2o0 J3. C. were as,sociatcd not the numerals of that date but the 
numerals of to-day ? 

Again the transliteration gave, not perhaps good Sanskrit, but at least 
intelligible sense, certain errors being overlooked. Still it stunned to the 
'Pn'sidcnt very difficult to get the transliteration somewh.-it differently 
from the text of tho jdate ; the voiy first loti or of the first line might jiossihly 
be read as “ go”, ^^ut it was more like “ ta.” Moreover, unless ihe writer 
was very unversed in the character ho used, the “ dhavya” in the third line 
would surd}' have the vowel mark attached to the “ y” rather than to the 
first Ictfer oF the compound, and the I’rrsident thought that a scribe of 
Asoka’s date would have written the “ marhavirrya” of tho translit(;ration. 

Without goingfuriher, it seemed only too probable that tho plate wasju’o- 
dneed from the transliteration, and not the transliteration from tho jdate, and 
that Mr Vincent Smith had unfortunately stumbled iijDon a Hindu Simonides.” 

The reading of the following paper was postpiThed — 

Pali Studies. No. 2. Vuttodaya. By Major U. E. Ejiyeji, Deputy 
Commissioner, British Burma. 
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Ajmu’, 230, 231 

*Akabat kumashi, in ’Oman, 42 
Akbarpur, in liihar, 22 
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*Ali Naqi Khan, 167 
Allahabad, 231 
alum, mine of, 23 
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Amr, son of Ma di-kcrib, 169 
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Arabia, 41, 62, 90, 437, 459 
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Asaf ’AH Khdn, Mir of Shighndn, 97 

A Sam, or Tekhiin, 38 

astronomy, TIiiidii, 411 
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'Auln, in ’Oman, 41 

’AwaTuir JhMlouins, 44 

cl-Azd, of ’Oman, 60 


JjADAKirSlIAK, 98 
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Baijiiath, in Kainaon, 1 
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Langulor, 14 
Bangbard Khan, 164 
Barani, goddess, 16 
Barba, a place south of Dihli, 166 
Barkhari, vide Bharkari 
hal€i\ a (piail, 21 
cl-Batineh, in ’Oman, 48 
Bedhyjis, a tribe of gipsies, 220 
Beni -l-*Ambar, 438; — d-Dayydn, 446 
Ghoith, 42 ; — Ilarith ibn Ka’b, 438, 
449 ; — , la’ tar ibn Kildb, 75 ; — Ka’b, 44.; 
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Bhugahanpur, 28«. 

Bhanraurd kherd, 228 
Bhar, Raja, of INIahoba, 231 
Bluirs, 25, 227, 233 ; vide Aborigines 
Bbarwdrd, 228, 231 
Bharsawdii, 228 

Bharkhari, in Bundelkhand, 228 
Bharua, 228 
Bhavdni, 17 
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Bhava Gupta, 149 
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Bhima Devo, 151 
Bhubna Fort, 26 
Bhubun, ^34 

bhums, twelve, of Bengal, 166/?. 
Bhumi-mdlis, a caste, 186 
Bidranath, sl^nc of, 1 
Bihur, district of, 21 
Bi juigarh, fort of, 213 
Binds, a tribe, 25 
Birabhuvan Deva, of Orissa, 161 
Blochmnnn, H., an unpublished gliazal 
by Hafiz, 237 
hogolu^ a bird, 24 
homhax h€))tapliylln^ 1G5 
botan>, of Bihar, 21 ; — of ’Oman, 4*7 ; — 
of Arabia, 77 

Brahma Muktavali, by Isvari Datt Pan- 
dit, 28;^. 

Brahma Sampradaya, 133 
Brahmanism, in Orissa, 153 
liuchamuiia latifolin, 21 
Buddhism, 185, 231 
Buddhist ruins in Kamdon, 3 
Buldan-cl-’Awainir, 53 
Bundeld Bajpiits, 231 
Bundelkhand, 25, 227 
Burhi Deo, a Baiigpiir deity, 188 
Burj-el-Shikoyrj, in ’Oman, 42 
Bunn a, 38 
BiUea fmidbsaj 21 

Camels, of ’Oman, 47; 78, 92, 95 

100, 173 

Campbell, IMr., on rook markings, 15 
C’anopus, in Sanskrit Agastya, 430 
castes, Hindu 186, 231 
chdlivahulc, the Brahmani goose, 25 
Cliandr Fort, 16 
Chand, foiindor of Chydpur, 36 
Chandalas, a caste, 186 
Ghandan, Sayyid, tomb of, 28 
Chandel lid j puts, 220 
Chandeshwar teinijle, in Kamdon, 2 
Cliandi’d, a village in Orissa, 150 
Chandi'dsekhara Bdnuiji, The Kaiind 
Eango, 16 
Charairongba, 36 
Charanddri, or Fort Chandr, 16 
Chaudwdr, in Orissa, 150, 151 
Chavana ,Muni, 20/^ 

Cheran, in Bihar, 25 

Chorus, the tribe, 17, 25, 26 

chiiti^ a sori of lieinp, 22 

Chiistianity, 184 early, in Arabia, ISli 

Chydpur, 20, 27, 28». 

^iva Gupta, 174 

X'oppor-plato Grant from Cuttack, 149 
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Damimyd, village of, near Bard wan, 164 
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Dasa-ratha, 30 

Ddsas, caste of, 186 

Dasyus, triho of, 36 

day and year, in Hindu astronomy, 419 

Deskuli, in Bihdr, ‘20n, 

Devaki, 211 

el-Dhdhirah, in ’Oman, 41, 48 
Dhunk, in ’Oman, 44 
Dharti, or earth god, 17 
drunkenness, 79, 94 
Dunagiri, in Kamdon, 5 
Durgdvati river, 19, 22 
Dushyjintu, 39 

Dward-llath, in Kamdon, 1, 2, 3, 7 

Fates, in Arabian mythob^gy, 169 
Ft4ei el-Siilv, in ’Oman, 41, 50 
feinab' infanticide, in -irivibia, 159 
Ferghana, 45 5 

fire, how artificially produced, 10, 

Fiycr, U. E., I’ali Sludi(‘s, No. 2. 9’la- 

Vuttodoya, or Exposition of nn tre, 3 (j0 

GaKDAI khan, 80n of KhdTiMttd 
Khan, 167 
Gargasamliila, 430 

Gaya, town of, 1 0 ; — the old Kitii-des. 2U 

geology of ’Oman, 48 

Ghalehah Dialect, 97 

Gharib-Kawaz, 37 

Gharwar, Kdjpiits, 26 

Ghazi Khan, 167 

el-Crhordk, in ’Oman, 42 

Ghoslia family, origin of, 175 

el-Ghozz, in 'Oman, 50 . ' 

Gipsies, or Zatt, in Arabia, 57 ; 229 
Glasfurd, C. ii. K. Col., lbj})ort of tlie 
Upper Godavery District 179 
Godld djTiasty, 8 
Gokula, city of, 17,^ 211 
Gond, vi^t' Aborigines ; — deities, 232/^ 
Gordkh Nath, song o^ 198 
go-eal'ik^ a, bird, 24 

Gour Das By sack, dnKhdnja Khan Garb 
in the District of Bardwdn, 164 
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Gupta, sacred cave of, 19 
Gupta dynasty, 149, 174 

Hafiz, an unpublished ghozal by, 237 
Htiil, in *Oinan, 43 
cl-^Injar, in *Oman, 48 
hahid»giiri^ or yellow wren, 24 
Hamiiseli, translittions from' the, 168, 437 
Hamir Deo Karchuli, founds Hainirpur, 
230 • 

Hamirpur, Bundelkhand, 227 ; town of — , 
when founded, 230 
Ilanamconda, 179 
llarilidrpur, in Orissa, 150 
Harsha Brahma, shiino of, 27 
cl-^asa, in ’Oman, 45 
Hatakesvara Dova, 161 
Hijai!, 47 

Hiranyagai’bha, adoration, 133 
el-H£roh, 63 
honej', 22 

horso races, in Arabia, 451 
Hudum D(;o, a llangpiir deity, 1 88 
IJureh Barghch, or fcJolidr Peak, 61 


JbN IMojliwir, tho historian, 60 
idcjls, Arabian, 440 
Ikhtiydr Klidn, tomb oi^ 2*7 tt. 
mfiinlicid(!, female, in Arabia, 459 
Inscrii)tions, from the shrine of Tnllald 
Bhavdni, 32,34; — from Ciittaek, 1J9; 
— from S.imbulpur, 173 ; — from Bundel- 
khand, 232 

iron, of the Kaimur Ilixngo, 22 

Ishaq, son (;f Ivhalaf, an Arabian poet, 458 

Islam, j)it)gre8S in Ivashghar, 336 

Islam Shall, 230 

Isldmpur, in llamirpiir, 230 

Ismd’ii Ghdzi, of Bengal, 187 


JaTAR, son of ’Olbch, un Arabian 
poet, 444 

Jain temples, 29, 232 

Jala, a village, near Bangalor, 14 

Jaldlpur, in Hamirpur, 228 

Jumadngni, father of Parasurdmu, 20 

Janamejaya, 149, 171 

Jaya Chaiid, Mahdr^jd, of Kamiuj, 26 

Jobel Akhdhur, 47, 48 

Jebt'l Hiifit, 44 

Jebel Ghardbeh, 47 • 

Jeihir, son of Julandd, 60 
Jibh Devi, in the Kaimui' Range, 35 
cl-Jow, in ’Oman, 52 
Julandd-bin-Karkar, 49 
Jyotisha»Yoddiiga, 411 


KaCHAB, 87 

Kachwaha Hajpdts, 34n. 

Kaderkho valley, 20 • 

Kaimur Range, the, 16 
KairaDes, 16 

Kairo Mali, corrupted to Kaimdr, 16 
Kairyd Ghat, near Rohtas, 23 
Kalidasa, monogamy, of tho heroes of; 

questioned, 39, 160 
Kalinjar, 23 

Kamdon, ancient sculpturings in, 1 
Kan, in ’Omdn, 42 
kaneriy a sort of yam, 21 
Kaiisa Rdjd, tj-rant of Mathiird, 16, 212 
Kai>erlaguru, in tho Nizdm’s dominions, 
180 

Karamndsd river, 19 

Kuratoyd river, 186 

Kasim Khdn, 32 

Kashghar, kings of, 326, 334 

Katar, in ’Oman, 46 

Kavari river, 184 

Kesai’i dpiasty of Orissa, 150. 

Khalaf-cl-Ahmar, 455 

Khunjd Ivhdn Oarh, note on, 164 

Khiijurdlio, 220 

Khamar tribe, 22 

Khdnazad Khan, son of Bangbard Klidn, 
164 

Kharwars, a tribe, 17, 2D/., 25 
Khatmet cd-Sliikla, village of, 46 
Khotan, 312, 347 
ol-KhoweyreJ, in ’Omdn, 43 
Khiirdd, in Orissa, 152 
cl-Khurus, in ’Oman, 46 
King, W., notice of a pro-historic burial 
place witli Cruciform ]\Ioiioliths, near 
Mungapot in tho Nizam’s Dominions, 
179 ^ 

Kinndn, 50 

kistvaeiis, in Kamdon, 7 
Kita-des, old name of Gaya, 20 
Kitdb-el-Aghdni, 61, 437 
Koch Bihdr, 186 

Kois, tribe of, 183 •* 

kokild, or cuckoo, 24 

Kols of Bustar, 183 

Korumbur rings, 180 

Kosald, name of a part of Orissa, 150 

Kot Simulgarh, 164 

Kota Ghat, 28 

Krauncha, or Koch Bihdr, 186, 187 
Krishna, tho birth of, 211 
el-Kufeh, 62, 69, 79, 83, 455 

L Anglo L, a Manipuri MS., 37 
Lurka Kols, 183 

lavender, wild, for making mats, 47 
leather, of Yemen, 439 ; vide tanning 
Lcbid, the Arabian poet, 62, 77 
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lingam worship, 4 ; vido Mahadco 
Lohitya river, 186 
Lolloitha, a Naga tribe, 38 
lunar mansions, 429 
lunations, 425 ® 

Lyall, C. J., the Mu’allaqnh of Lchid, 61 ; 
— Three Trans! at ions from theHaniilseh, 
168 ; — Translations from the i.lainasoh 
and the Ayhiini, 437 

MaPDAN, the Kharwdr Eaju, 21 

Madliilva Aeharya, 133 
hl.'ighal Baclid, in Eangpur, 187 
Maghal hat, in Kangpur, 187 
Muhadc.'o, or lingam, 4, 15, 235 ; — temple 
in Iv.iTnaon, 1 

cl-jMalulhah, in ’Oman, 44, 45 
Mahoha, in Bundelkhaiul, 220, 231, 232 
Maibees, a guild of priests. 37 
Malavilvagnimitra, aseriliod toKjnidaha,40 
Mini Sifiha, Baja, of Amber, 16 L 
Manik Chandra, a legimdary king of Bang- 
pur, 18(5; — Bajargan, an ejne, 187 
Manipuris, 30 ; — their writing, 30, 37 
IMani va Deo, a Bliar deity, 233 
Maraila, in Orissa, 150 
maramwh^ a narcotic plant, 47 
marriage ceremonies, 211 
Slnsai, quarries at, 22 
Mnsahar, tribe of, 22 
mats, made of wild lavender, 47 
Maudha, in Bimde-lkhand, 228, 230 
Meiyanggnamba, a Maiii})uri hislorieal 
work, 37 

Miles, S. B., on the Bouto between So- 
liur and cl-Berc^ymi in ’Oman, with a 
note on the Zatt or Gipsies in Ara- 
bia, 41 

Mileyyeneh, in ’Oman, 42, 47 
Mimosa^ 24 ; — Jlava^ 171 
IMma, two places in Arabia, 90 
^Iirzapur, 26 
Mo’allaqah, of Lebid, 62 
Moggalldna, tlie Ceylon grammarian, 369 
ol-ilokabil, a tribe in 'Oman, 48 
Monoliths near Mungapet, 179 
months, luijar, of the Hindus, 425 
lilukundaBdmChakravarti Kavi Kunkara, 
author of the Chaiidi, 164 
Mukhadrim, or early Islumitic writers, 62, 
440 

Mulheran, notices of cromlechs, quoted, 
185 

Munda, a Baitya, 36 
Mm^dosvara, 17 ; — hill, 34 ; — shrine 
of, 34, 35 


Miingapot, in Haidardhad, monoliths near, 

179 

munitty the bird, 24 
myrabalaiiy 21 

En-NaBIGHAH, the Arabian poet, 
73, 83 

Nagpur, Central FVovinces, 7 
Ndib JMuhammad ’Alam, Governor rd 
Afghan Turkestan, 97 
nakshatras, or lunar rnansions, 429 
Nardyana, rock cut imago of, 32 
Narkiindd, Central Provinces, 7 
Narmadd river, 20 
Nejrdn, 439, 441, 442 
Nt'sr, an Arabian idol, 440 
Nila’s song of the year, 224 
Nilgiri liills, 13 
Nirmala Dova, of Orissa, 151 
cii-No‘mdii, king of Hirch, 63, 73 


OpRA, a paii of Orissa, 152 
oUbamon, 22 

’Oman, citadel of, 48 ; geography of — , 41 
Orissa, under tho Guptas, 15o, i77 
owls, tbc5 spirits of dead men, 81 
Oxus River, 98 ; vide Aind. 


JTaKUNGBA, tutelary deity of Mani- 
pur, 38 

Pulumau, 25, 20 

Palasas, anoiont name of Bihar District, 21 

Pali i»rosody, 369 [pwr, 37 

Pamliaiba aUas Gharib-nawdz, of Mani- 

Pamir, 97, 98 

Paiiipu])ur, 26 

Pandasiara Main*, 14 

I’antUivara Gudi, 14 

pariditka, a bird, 25 

Pandukoli, a mountain in Kamdon, 5 

Pandii-kuris, 13 

Panel lis, I’dinlava brothers, 6 

Punjab, name of Oxus source^ 98 

Panwdii Jaitpur, 228 

Parihdr Rajputs, 26 

Parmdl, of Mahobd, 233 

Patna, in Orissa, 173 

pearls, 93 

Persians, hold ’Oman, 50, 51 
phallus worship, vidv^m^am • 

Phillips, M., Rev., on tumuli, 13 
plantain trees, usijd at marriages, 211 
Poorai, a name of thef Manipuris, 38 
Polygamy of Kalidasa’s Heroes, 39, 160 
Popham, Col., reduces Fort Bijaigayh, 26 
Pratdpachandra Ghosha, note on, and 
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meiits of this on the souls of the martyrs. 

340. 1. 9, for defeated rend conquered 

342. 1. 13, for the skirt of.hi.s robe read his stirrup 
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Bough Notes on some Ancient Sculpturings on rocks in Kamdon^ similar to 
those found on monoliths and rocks in Bwrope. — By H. Eivbtt- 
Cabnac, C. S. 

(With fivo plates.) 

At the meeting of the Society held in Calcutta in February, 1870, the 
existence on the tumuli of Central India of cup marks** similar to those 
found on the Stone Circles and Monoliths of Northern Europe was briefly 
noticed by mo {see Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for February, 1870, 
p. 57). It may interest the Society to learn that, during an autumn holiday 
in the Kamdon hills, I have come across many other markings on stones 
and rocks closely resembling those described by the late Sir James Simp- 
son in his ‘ Archaic Sculpturings’*, the work noticed at the meeting of 
the Society above referred to, — and that, on this occasion, the markings 
found have not been confined to cups and circles, but include rough scul||^- 
turings of a^somowhat more defined type than those previously noticed. 

2. At a point about 2i- miles south of Dwara-Hath, and 12 miles 
north of the Military Station of Eanikhct in Kamaon, the bridle road 
leading from the plains tlirough Naini Tal and Eanikhet to Baijndth, and 
thence on to the celebrated shrine at Bidranath, is carried througji a nar- 
row gorge, at the mouth of which is a temple sacred to Mahadeo, where 
the pilgrims who follow this route generally halt for a short time, and 
where from the position of the Ibemple in the defile, the priest in charge 

* Archaic Sculptuiings of Cups, Girclos, &c., on stones and rocks in Scotland, Eng- 
land, and other Countries. By Sir J. Simpson, Bart., D.C.L., Edinburgh, Edmonton 
and Douglas, 1867. 
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can conveniently levy contributions on all passers-by. The temple will 
not be found marked on the one-inch-to-the-mile map of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, but it is locally known by the name of Chandeshwar, 
and the above description will perhaps be sufficient to enable any who care 
to visit the spot to find its position without difficulty. 

3. About two hundred yards south of the temple, towards the middle 
of the defile, and to the right hand of the traveller from Bdnikhet to Dward- 
Hath, a rock partly covered with low brushwood rises at an angle of 45° to 
the height of some seventy feet above the stream. The rock has been much 
worn by the action of heat and damp, and to a passer-by would not at first 
sight appear to possess any interest, but when carefully examined in a 
good light, it will be found to be covered with “ cup marks’’ and sculptur- 
ings, the principal forms of which have been figured in the accompanying 
rough sketches. 

4. A reference to Sketches I to V in the accompanying plates will 
shew that in Europe, the “ cup marks” or holes scooped out on the 
face of the rock, and noticed by me at the meeting of the Society 
above referred to, predominate. On the Chandeshwar Bock in a space 
measuring 14 feet in height by 12 in breadth, upwards of 200 such marks 
may be counted. They are of different sizes, varying from six inches 
to an inch and a half in diameter, and in depth from one inch to half 
an inch, and are generally arranged in perpendicular lines presenting many 
permutations in the number and size and arrangement of the cups. 
These exactly correspond with the “ First Type” of the marks found 
in Europe described at page 2 of Sir J. Simpson’s work above referred to, 
and figured in many of the plates with which his book is illustrated. 

5. In the portion of the rock shewn in Plate II, commencing from 
left to right and taking the upper ledge, first comes a row of four small 
cups, then three rows of cups each inches in diameter, the first line 
containing nine, the second seven, and the third seven cups. Then follows 
r row of 15 cups somewhat smaller in diameter, the 11th and 15th (the 
last) of which are distinguished by an incised ring surroundti*g each cup, 
corresponding exactly with the “ Second Type” figured at Plate i, and 
described in page 4, of Sir J. Simpson’s work. 

6. Then follow three lines containing respectively 17, 14, and 16 
small “ cups”. The 13th and 17th (the last) cupii of the first row are 
“ ringed” and belong to the “ second type”. * The last cups of the second 
and third line are distinguished by what Sif J. .Simpson describes (page 5) 
as a “ groove or gutter”, leading from the cups downwards, and of which 
several specimens will be found figured in bis work. The next group of 
three lines consists of 8, 7, and 6 small cups respectively, surrounded by 
three lines in the shape of a fork. Then follow 11 lines, first two lines 
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containing respectively 6 and 5, then three lines of 6, 6, and 7, then another 
arrangement of three lines with 8, 10, and 11, and lastly yet another arrange- 
ment of three lines each of 8 cups. All these cups are small and*similar 
in type to those already noticed. 

7. On the lower ledge beneath the first arrangement of three lines of 
large cups, a further comliination of three is noticed, a largacup, then a line 
of four, then three. These are weather-worn and somewhat indistinct, and 
may perhaps have been continuations of the upper line. To the left is yet 
another combination of three, two large cups, the upper one of the first line 
with a groove, the two next both grooved, and the lower groove joining the 
two cups, the third also grooved. Then follow two lines containing the one 
six, the other seven large cups. 

8. Sketch III, on plates III and IV, shews cup marks on three separate 
portions of the rock, the first (A) to the left containing eight cups, one of 
which is grooved, the second (B) a straight row of sixteen cups, with a row 
of four running ofF at right angles in the centre. The last (C) is a curious 
arrangement of thirteen cups all with grooves or gutters, similar to those 
figured in Plates ix — xiv and xx of Sir J. Simpson’s work.^ 

9. The sculpturings shewn in Sketch IV of pi. Ill are of a somewhat 
more elaborate type. ^J’he first (A) has perhaps been intended for a cobra, 
or a leaf. The second (B) is curious from the combination of lines and large 
cup-marks, some of which are six inches in diameter, and in shape is not unlike 
the “ Swastika”. The third (C) is of a somewhat similar type, and may 
be allowed to claim relationship to IPig. 15, Plate ii, of Sir J. Simpson’s 
work. The sizes of the markings are roughly noted on the sketchef. I 
have neither the time nor the appliances at present to draw them to scale. 

10. From the villagers, and from the old priest at the temple hard 
by, no information was to be obtained of the origin of these markings, 
beyond that “ they wore so old that the oldest man in the village had no 
“ knowledge of who had made them, nor had they been made in the time 
“ of their father’s father, but they were most probably the work of the 
“ giants o» the goalas (herdsmen) in days gone by.” Much information 
was perhaps hardly to be expected from the class of persons questioned, but 
the subject of their possible origin will be noticed more in detail in later 
paras, of these notes. 

11. On visiting the temple sacred to MahMeo at the entrappe to the 
gorge, I could not help being struck by the peculiar construction of many of 
its shrines as bearing a marked resemblance to these rock markings. In 
addition to the prihcipal strine, placed within the temple itself, a massive 
little structure, built up of large stones, many of which would appear to 
have been taken from Buddhist ruins so plentiful in the neighbourhood of 
Dw4ra-Hdth, I counted 37 minor shrines within the walled enclosure by 
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which the temple is surrounded. These consist mostly of a rough pedestal 
formed of loose stones surmounted by a Mahddeo and yoni. The yoni in the 
largest ' of these shrines was a solid block of stone, cut to the well-known 
“ jew’s-harp” shape, the upright Mahddeo being slightly carved at the 
summit and base. Some half a dozen others were more or less solid and 
well made according to the conventional construction of these symbols. In 
one case the stone which did service for the yoni, was the cushion-shaped 
finial of some Buddhist temple, the Mahddeo being represented by a carved 
head with high raised cap broken ofE from some neighbouring ruin. The 
fragment had been inserted cap downwards in the square hole by which the 
cushion had been fixed on to the top of the original structure. 

12. The remaining shrines were of a much poorer type. But this 
last class was to me much the most interesting, as suggesting a possible con- 
nection between the rock markings and lingam worship. Bough sketches 
of these types will be found in plate III, which accompanies this paper. The 
position and arrangement of these symbols and the veneration paid to 
them, some having been quite recently decked with small offerings of 
flowers, left no doubt that they equally with the larger and more solid 
shrines represented the Mahddeo and yonL But whereas in the first noticed 
and better class, as will best be explained by the section E in plate 111, the 
Mahddeo is represented by an upright stone, this other and poorer type is 
without the upright, and is apparently a conventional rendering, or sketch 
of these symbols, roughly cut on the stone, the inner circle representing 
the Mahddeo, the outer circle the yoni, the line or lines the gutter, by which 
the libations and offerings are drained off from this as well as from the 
more elaborate class of Mahddeos, 

Of this poorer class, i. e. those without the upright, some 20 or 30 
may be counted in the Chandeshwar enclosure, from the well-defined inner 
and outer circles shewn in Fig. A sketch IV of pi. Ill, to the very poorest 
class in Figs. B and C, sketch V, which is little more than a rough cup-mark 
suirounded by a circle and “ gutter”, cut on an easily worked slab, split off 
frbm some neighbouring rock. On one such slab I found cup-m^ks toge- 
ther with the symbols, but as the cups were in all probability on the slab 
before it was split off from the rock and made to do service on the top of 
the shrines, no particular significance can be claimed for this circumstance. 
To facilitate reference, in case no copy of Sir J. Simpson’s work is at 
hand, the several types noticed in the Archaic sq,ulpturings have been copied, 
and accompany this paper. 

13. In the centre of the yard, is a monolith Mahddeo X>i 4^ feet in height 
above the ground, shewn in pi. lY, sketch VI, fig. A. It has no markings 
on it, — but together with all its surroundings seems very old. The priest in 
charge of the temple held that most of the shrines were very old, and accoun- 
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ted for their large number by saying that the yard was the burial-place of men 
of great sanctity, some of whom had been brought from great distances for 
interment there, and that Mah^eos of an elaborate or poor* cla£i were 
placed over the tombs according to the means of the deceased’s friends. I 
have at this moment no means of verifying whether any particular class 
of Hindus are buried in the hills, or whether my informant intended to 
convey that ashes only were deposited beneath the shrines, but on this 
point there will bo no difficulty in obtaining information. 

14. A few days later I visited, in company with Mr. William Craw, 
the proprietor of the beautiful Ddnagiri estate, the summit of the Panda- 
koli (Col du Geant P) mountain, which rises to a height of nearly 8,000 
feet above the sea, to the north-east of* the Ddnagiri Tea Factory. Here 
we found a small open place of worship, composed of two stone circles of 
the shape and dimensions shewn in pi. IV, Fig. B, sketch VI. The outer 
circle was nf rough stones piled one on the other, with large stones at the 
entrance. The inner circle was partly of large stones about 3^ feet measur- 
ing above the ground, partly of smaller ones — very large stones not being 
available on the summit. The entrance was to the south. .The inner circle 
was 8 feet, the outer 16 feet in diameter. In the centre of the inner 
circle were several MahddeoSy stones split off f^om the neighbouring rocks and 
roughly shaped. The shrine was open to the elements on all sides, save 
where it was partially sheltered by a wild guelder rose to the branches of 
which some rags had recently been attached as votive offerings by visitors 
to this place of pilgrimage. A small iron larftp, an old bell, and three small 
tridents, or ‘ trisuls *, (from the summit of the hill, by the way, a grand 
view of the three snow peaks of the Trisul mountain and of Nanda Devi 
may be obtained) completed the •furniture of this rustic temple. No 
priest lives on the hill, which is too cold, jungly, and inaccessible for length- 
ened sojourn, but a fair is, I learn, held there in the spring, when many 
pilgrims, chiefly barren women, visit the shrine. 

15. The construction of the temple, as shewn in pi. IV, sketch VI, fig. 
B., appears of some interest when considered in connection with the rock 
cuttings and shrines at Chandeshwar, some 15 miles distant. Here, as the 
sketch will shew, are two circles, complete save where the “ gutter” forms 
the entrance. The MaMdeoa are in the centre of the inner circle. 

16. Another circumstance perhaps deserving of notice is the* position 
of a monolith Mahadeo, 6^ feet above the ground, situated 8 feet south- 
west of the shrine, a seepnd monolith of almost the same size was 80 feet 
due west of the first. If I remember right, the shape of the temple is the 
same, or nearly the same, as that of Stonehenge, and Avebury, and the 
outer monolith is in the same position to the Fan^akoli shrine, as the 
“ FrioT^B Heel ” is to Stonehenge. 
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17. Local tradition ascribes the construction of the temple to the 
Pandds from whom the hill takes its name. In the small lake, visible 
from the summit, and about 6 miles north-west the Pdndds are supposed in 
days ^one by to have washed their garments, whilst the hill top, with its, 
for the Himalayas, broad expanse of grassy level, was the drying ground 
for the Pandu' linen. Mr. Craw, who with his *guir and dogs has visited 
most of these little known recesses of the Himalayas, has kindly promised 
to keep a look out for similar remains during his sporting excursions. 

18. Subsequently, on the march between Dunagiri and Sameshwar, 
I came across some more monoliths, on the right hand side of the road, 
close to the Lodh Tea Factory. They are apparently the remains of what 
once was a considerable structure. In shape the monoliths exactly re- 
semble the Ohandeshwar. Mahadco. But on the one is carved a circle 
intended perhaps for the moon ; on the other, what looks like a sun. If I 
mistake not, there is supposed to be some connection between sun and 
moon worship and the worship of the Maliddeo and the yoni^ the sun taking 
the place of the Maliddeo^ the moon of the yoni. 

19. Some three miles further on, on the right hand side of the road 
just above a little village distinguishable by its Deodar trees, and a small 
temple belonging to the Bidran?Uh Maliaut, I halted for a short time to 
examine a mass of boulders lying round a mound, which from a distance- 
bore some resemblance to the tumuli common in Central and Southern 
India. On its summit was a shrine about two feet high of peculiar con- 
struction, consisting of a sort Of box, like a Kistvaen, formed of four slabs 
of stone imbedded in the earth, a fifth and movable slab forming the top, 
or cover. Within, sheltered from the weather by these slabs, was a small 
stone Mahadeo, or ling, daubed with* red paint, and a small iron lamp. 
Outside the Kistvaen was a second and smaller stone Mahadeo, and on it, 
apparently taking the place of the red paint, a cup mark. 

20. A further examination of the site indicated the existence round 
the mound of an outer and inner circle of stones, the larger of about 30 
f e^ in diameter. The mound was in the midst of irrigated, and w«U cared for 
rice fields, and the boulders, lying about in disorder, had apparently 
been disturbed to make way for the plough in the absence of a Kamaon 
“ Sir J. Lubbock’s Act” for the preservation of ancient remains. But the 
circular s^hape of the mound and of the arrangement of the boulders sur- 
rounding it, some of which were too heavy to bo displaced, was still trace- 
able. One of the boulders, a huge mass measuring 7 feet in height by 
13 feet in length by 9 feet in breadth, which could successfully defy most 
attempts at displacement, had five rows of cup marks still traceable on 
it, whilst other rows much weather-worn could with some difficulty be made 
out. About half a mile further on, I again found cup-marks on a somewhat 
smaller group of boulders, among the rice fields. 
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21. The villagers’ view of the matter was, as usual, that the marks 
were those of the giants, and that the little shrine at the top of^the hill 
was the burial-place of a holy man, the same as the Chandeshwar account. 
The Kistvaen was evidently modem. But this fact would not afEect the 
view that the original tumulus was of old date. It may often be noticed 
how later comers adopt the sites chosen by their predecessors Tor places of 
worship or sepulture. “Of this Dwdra-Hath is an example, whilst perhaps 
one of the most striking instances may be seen in the Chanda District at 
Narkanda, not far from the confluence of the Wainganga and the Goda- 
vari. Here a ridge of rocks running across the stream forms a natural 
anicut, ensuring a fine and constant reach of deep water during even the 
hottest and driest months. On the left bank of the stream are groups of 
temples of some half a dozen distinct types, from the Cyclopean class, 
massive blocks of stone without ornament, and evidently of a very early 
date, up to the recent florid additions of the liajas of Ndgpur. And a 
case came under my own notice some years back, in which a faldr was 
buried in the middle of one of the largest of the stone circles of the Higna 
group, near the city of Nagpur, a tumulus certainly several hundreds of 
years old. The first comers chose good sites and built and buried there. 
Later on, the remains of temples or tombs suggested the eligibility of those 
sites, and the later comers borrowed not only the idea of the position, but 
building materials also from the ruins. 

22? In the above remarks I have tried to confine myself to what I 
saw and heard on the spot, and have as far as possible avoided mixing up 
therewith speculations on the origin and significance of the remains. I am 
generally content to do this, and to leave the analysis of what I may collect 
and what may appear of interest, to those, who, from the appliances and in- 
formation at their disposal, are able to subject such enquiries to reliable 
tests, and to extract from my rough jottings any grains of the true ore 
which may be therein contained. And on the present occasion, having 
only one or two books of reference with me, (my baggage being necess^ly 
restricted ^during a march among the Himalayas to what can be carried on 
the backs of a limited number of men) it may be especially undesirable 
to advance what may appear to be very crude theories regarding the signifi- 
cance of these markings. I am nevertheless tempted to add to my notes 
a few remarks and suggestions, more in the hope of evoking • some dis- 
cussion from those who are* better informed than myself, and who, with the 
library of the Asiatic Society ready at hand, can supply omissions or correct 
any misapprehensions into which I have fallen, than with any intention of 
appearing to attempt dogmatise on a subject on which I cannot, of 
course, claim to write with any sort of authority. 

23. In the first place I would desire to notice, with reference to the 
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markings described in paras. 8 to 10 of these notes, (for this paper has 
been divided into paragraphs, in order to facilitate reference to the several 
points mentioned) that since I had the pleasure to bring to the notice of 
the Society the existence of markings on the stone circles of Central India 
similar to the Archaic sculpturings on similar circles in Europe, that the 
subject has been advanced a stage by the discovery, not only of the single 
type of “ cup marks’*, but of two or three other' distinct types, nearly 
exactly resembling those treated of, and figured by, the late Sir J. Simpson 
in his work already alluded to. 

24. In addition to the “ cup-marks” of which so many examples are 
to be found at Chandeshwar and in the Sameshwar valley, we have now 
the second type, i. e. the cup mark enclosed in a circle — also the types 
given at Figs. 14 and 15 of Plate ii, and in other plates, of Sir J. Simp- 
son’s work. A comparison of the accompanying sketches, which, although 
rough, are sufficiently accurate, with the plates in Sir J. Simpson’s volume, 
will, I believe, leave little doubt of an extraordinary resemblance between 
the markings found on similar classes of remains in Northumberland, and 
in many parts of Scotland, Ireland, Brittany, Norway, Denmark, &c. 

Extracts from Sir J. Simpson’s descriptions of these markings and 
tracings of some of the plates accompany this paper, in case the work 
should not be immediately available. 

25. Sir J. Simpson holds that these markings in Europe are not of 
natural formation, and an examination of these series of lines and £oles in 
Kamaon will lead to the same conclusion, and leave little doubt that the 
same view holds good in India also. The distinct rows in which the cups are 
arranged, the shapes other than that of “ holes” assumed, indicate design and 
suggest that the sculpturings arc artificial, not natural. Sir J. Simpson meets 
the view that those in Europe are of recent formation and have been made 
perhaps by the shepherd boys on which to play a sort of game of draughts, by 
shewing that the cup-marks are more often on the sides of boulders, or on the 
face of rocks, where no such game could be played ; and the same remark 
holds good for the Central Indian and Kamaon cup-marks. Antlr, after aU, 
even admitting that this view correctly accounts for the cup-marks, it 
would not dispose of the origin of the other rough sculpturings. 

26. Moreover the people of the neighbourhood have no tradition of the 
origin of the remains or of the markings on them save that they are the work 
of the giants, or the goaUs, which in their minds means the far past. No 
one there has any knowledge of the markings being of recent construction. 

27. And here attention may be called to the circumstance that the 
idea of such remains being the work of the ** go&lds”, or herdmen, is identi- 
cal in £[am&oi^ and in Central India, also many hundreds of miles south. 
In Central India tradition points to the existence of a Qodld dynasty, a 
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race of nomads, ** Shepherd Kings”, who held the country before the 
advent of Aryan civilisation, and here among the Himalayas, the same 
idea seems to prevail, and to the same people is attributed the construction 
of similar Cyclopean works. All this would seem to indicate that the 
markings are not of modem origin. 

28. Then as to the significance, if any, of these marjeings. First as 
to the cup-marks. They are generally arranged in rows, large and small. 
Sometimes a row is composed entirely of large and small marks. Often 
the large and small holes are found in juxta-position. The combinations 
and permutations are numerous. This would seem to suggest that the 
markings have some significance, and are not so arranged for ornament only. 
In a brief jiaper written for the late Earl of Mayo, shortly before his death, 
on the cup-markings found in Central India, and which I believe it was 
Lord Mayo’s intention to communicate to the Koyal Irish Academy, by 
which Society the subject of cup markings on similar remains in Ireland 
had been discussed, it was suggested by me that these markings might 
possibly re 2 )rcsent a primitive form of writing. The Agham writing con- 
sists of combinations of long and short strokes cut on sandstone. On sand- 
stone it would be easier to cut lines with the grain, so to speak, of the 
stone. To attcmi)t to make a cup mark would be to risk splitting the 
slab. On the other hand to cut a line on hard traj) would be difficult, 
whereas to work an iron instrument round and round so as to make a 
“ cu])-mark”, would bo comparatively easy. It was also j^ointed out that 
the American invention by which a record of the message sent by the 
Electric Tidegrajih is made by the instrument itself, the most ^n’imitive 
style of marking, or writing on the jmper was necessarily adopted. And 
the letters in the Morse Code are consequently composed of numerous 
combinations of long and slioH strokes. In Army signalling, which I saw 
recently carried on here from the hill tops by men of the lOth (Princess of 
Wales’s Own) llegiment stationed at Itanikhet, the same sim 2 )le system is 
adopted to represent letters by long and short >vaving.s of a flag. 13y night 
a lamp is^ used, long and short flashes taking the jjlaco of the long find 
shoi*t wavings of the Hag. It is then perliaps not impossible that tho 
many i>ermutations of largo and small cuj) markings may have some such 
sort of signitlcancc having been adopted as a ]n*imitive style of record 
many hundre<ls of years bade by a peojde who had not advanced very far in 
civilisation. I have not had time during my recent march in Kamaon to 
collect many specimens of such jiermutations, and have been obliged to con- 
tent myself with the knov/ledge of the existence of such markings in many 
parts of tho province, leaving any further investigations for some future 
pleasant holiday. But tho permutations at Chandeshwar, as the annexed 
sketch will shew, arc numerous enough for tho sake of tho argument, if 
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indeed it has any force at all. And the accompanying rough sketch VIII, 
(PL IV) of some of the Central Indian markings, shewing many permuta- 
tions, 'Will assist still further to explain my views, such as they are on the 
subject. 

29. Next as to the possible further significance of some of the mark- 
ings. If the rciriarks in jmra. 12 et seq. and the rough sketches annexed 
have in any way helped to explain my views, then it will be seen that a 
resemblance exists between the Chandeshwar rock and European markings, 
and the slirincs in the tcmjde at the mouth of the Chandeshwar gorge. 
That many of the shrines arc of recent construction is evident. It will 
hardly bo contested that tlic last of types 2, 4, and 5 of Plato i, of 
Sir J. Simpson’s book, bear a striking resemblance to the Mahddeo and yoni 
marks on the Chandeshwar shrines. The centre mark would appear to do 
duty for the lings, the circle for the yoni — and tlie “ gutter” is the depres- 
sion to be found on most stone yonis, by means of which the votive libations 
are drained of£ from the symbols. And here it may be noticed that in 
Mahsldeo worship, the offering of flowers, and the j)ouring of a libation, 
generally of Ganges Avatcr, over the symbols is, so far as T have seen, very 
general. Those who have visited licnares will remember the little spoons 
resembling somewhat our Apostle’s sjkjous, some of tliem beautifully chased, 
■with a figure or cobra at the upper end of the handle, used by pilgrims and 
worshippers at that city in sinnnkling the lioly water over the Mahadeos 
there. In Kamaon little niches are to be noticed in Mahadeo temjdes 
■with stone receptacles for holy water, not unlike what are seen in churches 
abroad. And tlie temple at Baijnath boasts of a large, well-carved figure, 
holding a bowl, which the priest informed me held Ganges water, and from 
which inlgrims sj)riukle the Mahadeo placed close by. 

30. Then again in connection with the monolith Maliadcos found 
at Chandeshwar, Paiidukoli, and Lodh, mentioned in para. 13 et seq,, 
it mjiy be worth noticing that circles, and what I will call the “ conven- 
tional symbols” of the Mahadeo and yo7ii, arc found on exactly similar 
moboliths in Eurojie ; take for instance Eigs. 2 and 3 of Plj^te xvii of 
Sir J. Simpson’s work. 

31. In India the.se monoliths are found in the centre and in proxi- 

mity to shrines bearing these markings. Sometimes a circle is found 
cut on them, and again the shape of the place of worship at Pandukoli 
with its double circle of stones, in the centre of the inner of which are 
the Mahadeos, is as nearly as possible exactly that of these conventional 
markings. * * 

32. If I am not mistaken, this too is the shape of Stonehenge, and 
other remains in Europe in the vicinity of which monoliths similar to 
Indian Mahadeos and bearing incisions similar to the conventional 
symbols” are found. It seems then hardly improbable that the ruins ^in 
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Europe are the remains of that primitive form of worship which is knowa 
to have extended at one time over a great portion of the globe, and which 
still exists <all over India, and that these markings are the rude* records 
of a nomadic race wliieh at an early epoch of the world’s history left 
the Central Asian nursery, and travelling in different directions have left 
their traces, in Europe as? in India, of tumuli and rock sculpliurings, generally 
to be found in hill countries, and inaccessible spots whither at a later period 
they were forced to retreat before the a<lvance of a more civilised and a 
more powerful race. The one being what are generally known by the 
somewhat vague term of Scythians or Shephtjrd kings, the other the 
Ajyans, descended from tlie same parent stock, and who later were forced by 
the necessities of increasing numbers to emigrate from the common Central 
Asian home, and to ox])lore and conquer the rich countries far to the 
West and South. Earon Eonstetten’s Maj) of the localities in which 
archaic remains are found (Elate xxxtit of Sir J. Simpson’s work) 
supports tliis view. Kistvaens, barrows, cup-marks, rock sculpturings, all 
more or less of the same typo, abound in all the corners of the European 
Continent indicating that the people who constructed them, wore driven 
thither by a wave of invasion surging from some central point. And so 
also in India, these remains are found, not in tlie plains and open country, 
but in the forests, among the fastnesses of the hills, in the gorges of 
the llimjilayas and Mlgiris, on the Highlands of Central India in that 
Cul-de-sac of the Ncigi)ur country, which was long protected by its natural 
rampart of the Satpuras with their “ abattis” of dense lorest, from the 
effects of Northern Invasion. 

tS3. I am aware that the view of these markings having reference to 
lingam worship is not now advanced for the lirst time. The subject is 
alluded to at page 03 of Sir J. Simpson’s work but only to be summarily 
dismissed with the following brief remark : 

“ Two arclneological friends of mine, dignitaries in the Episcopal 
“ Church, have separately formed the idea that the lapidary cups and circles 
“ are embl/i*ms of old female Lingam worship, a suj)position wliich appears 
“ to me to be totally without any anatomical or other foundation, and one 
“ altogether opposed by all we know of the specilic cLiss of symbols used in 
‘‘ that worshijj, either in ancient or modern times.” 

I am sanguine, however, that if the late Sir J. Simpson had^ seen the 
sketches of what t have called the “ conventional symbols ” on the shrines 
at Chandeshwar, and had been able to compare them with some of the 
types figured in his work, he mij^t have been inclined to modify the opinion 
above extracted. The treatment of those symbols is purely conventional, 
they bear no anatomical resemblance to anything, they are unlike many of 
the large well known and acknowledged representations of the Mahddeo and 
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yoni. Still they nevertheless represent the same idea. And here it may 
be noticed that the same argument o£ anatomical non-resemblance might ho 
advanced in regard to the well known representations, common throughout 
India, of the meaning of which to the initiated there is no doubt at all. To 
the uninitiated, however, the shapes convey nothing, and I have known cases 
of Europeans wlio liavc been many years in tho‘ country who were quite 
unsuspicious of what “ that jew’s-harp idol”, as they called it, was intended 
to represent. As the old priest at Chandeshwar said, “ Those who can 
afford it, put up a big Maliddeo ; those who can’t, i)ut up these slabs.” 
And so also with us. The rich relations or friends of the Christian may 
put up over liis gr.ave a solid richly-carved stone cross. The grave of a 
poor man, if marked at all, has over it perhaps two pieces of wood nailed 
together in sha])e of a cross, or a cross roughly cut on a piece of stone. 
The Christian Church is built in the form of a cross. In Paudukoli and 
many other spots, the Mahadeo temples are built in the shai^e of the 
conventional symbols of that faith. And inasmuch as the symbols of the 
Maliddeo and yoni can be more conveniently indicated on stone or on 
paper by what may be called a ground plan tliau by a section, the form 
shewn in pi. Ill, Fig. A, Sketch V, was api^arently first adopted, and this 
degenerated into the rough conventional treatment of the cup-mark and 
circle so common on monoliths in many 2 >arts of Euroj)c. 

33. In the view that these markings are nothing but a conventional 
rendering of the Maliddeo and yoni, I am further conlirmed by what has 
recently been brought to my ‘ remembrance, of the manner in which an 
Amin, or native Surveyor, will indicate a Mahadeo temple on his jdotting. 
I remember that the sign used to mark the 2 >osition of such temples by 
the Amins in the Field Survey of the Chanda Revenue Settlement, in 
which district I was Settlement Officer some few years ago, and where this 
form of worship is very common, almost exactly rtisemblcd the sketch in 
Figs. B and C, plate III, sketch V. It is not unlike the form of the 
Vestal Lamp. Indeed on the summit of a hill near Kanikhet, on the top 
of a pile of stones which did duty for a Mahadeo shrine, I foui^d a small 
slab, bearing an almost exact resemblance to the well known form of the 
classic lamp. In the hole into which oil is poured, a small upright Maliddeo 
is placed. 

34. , Perhaps enough has now been said regarding the possible signi- 
ficance of these markings to ensure some discussion and 'to elicit an expres- 
sion of opinion from those who are better qualified than I can claim to be 
to S 2 )eak with authority on the subject. I at least hojic that some of the 
Members of the Society may be able to put me right where my information 
is incorrect or imperfect. Hereafter, with the hol25 of some references and 
notes which I have in my library in the plains, I shall hope to be able to 
endeavour to trace these barrows and rocks, together with their markings, 

i 
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from Madras, through Central India, and the Himdlayas, and thus on 
through Central Asia to the Crimea and South Eastern Europe. From 
thence there will be but little difficulty in completing the chain, tlirough 
the Continent *of Europe, to our own Islands. And i£ this is done, then 
there would seem to exist a sufficiently distinct tracing of the routes 
adopted by the tribe, «one* section of which went West, the other South, 
in their search for fresh* climes and pastures new, at a jjeriod of which there 
is but faint historical record, save on the rough stones and temples with 
their markings of a type which are common to both Europe and India. 

35. Before concluding these rough, and necessarily imperfect, notes, 
I must add two extracts, which 1 have found since 1 began to write, amongst 
my limited baggage, and both of which seem to bear directly on the subjects 
above noticed. 

At para. 17, the local tradition which attributes the construction of 
the circles on the summit of the Pandukoli hill to the Pfindus has been 
noticed. Here is an exactly similar tradition regarding an almost exactly 
similar class of remains near Salem in the Maebas Presidency, many hun- 
di'eds of miles to the south of the Himalayas. 

In a paper on Tumuli in the Salem District the Kcv. Maurice Phil- 
lips, of the London Missionary Society, arrives at the conclusion that the 
‘‘ tumuli were the burial-ijlaces of the non-Aryan aboriginal inhabitants of 
** the South, who arc now represented by the Dravidians, and who, like the 
“ pre- Aryan inhabitants of the North, arc proved by their hinguagc to have 
“ belonged to the .same branch of the human family as the Tm’anians ; that 
“ their ancient customs and religion disappeared before the combined influence 
“ of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism, precisely in the same w^ay as the 
“ ancient customs of the Teutons, Celts, Latins, and Slavs disappeared in 
Europe before the inlluence of Christianity, or the ancient customs of the 
“ Scythians of Central Asia disaj)pcared before the influence of Muhamma- 
“ danism. If this theory be correct, no tumuli in the plains of India arc later 
than the thirteenth century A. D. and on the Neilghcrry Hills, probably 
“ none are.Jatcr than the fifteenth or sixteenth century A. D. The natives 
“ know nothing about the tumuli, and according to Dr. Caldwell there is no 
“ tradition respecting them either in Sanskrit literature or in that* of the 
Dravidian languages. The Tamil people call them Pandu-Kuris, Kuri 
“ means a pit or grave, and Paiidu denotes anything connected ,with the 
“ Pandiis, or Pandava brothers, to whom all over India ancient mysterious 
“ structures are generally attributed. To call anything a work of the Pan- 
“ dus is equivalent lio terming it ‘ Cyclopean’ in Greece, a work of ‘ Piets* in 
“ Scotland, or ‘ a work of Nimrod’ in Asiatic Turkey.** 

3(5. And the following extract from an article in the Ma^as Times 
of the 7th February, 1876, bears equally on the subject. 
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The village of Jala is about fourteen miles from Bangalor situated 
at the base of a large isolated rocky hill ; upon the summit of which is a 
little grassy dell, stretching out in front of a cave, that has been converted 
into a small picturesque temple. It is but a small village, the temple is 
curiously built against the side of a low rocky hill, a cave forming the sanc- 
tum. It possesses no architectural beauty, and is'int«resting only from the 
fact that the priest in charge, a wild looking fanatic, apparently about 
sixty years of age, has never left its precincts, for more than forty years, 
nor has he allowed the lights in the holy place to go out for that period ! 
The whole neighbourhood is thickly covered with cromlechs ; near the vil- 
lage there are at least one hundred plainly to be seen. These cromlechs 
are surrounded by circles of stones, some of them with concentric circles 
three and four deep. Qne very remarkable in apiHjarance has four circles 
of large stones round it, and is called by the natives “ Pandavara Gudi” or 
the temple of the Pandus, who are jio^^ularly supi)oscd to have been the 

descendants of the Pandavas, the five sons of the llaja Pandu The 

smaller cromlechs are designated “ Pandasiara Mane” or the houses of the 
Pandus. This is supposed to ho the first histance, where the natives popu- 
larly imagine a structure of this kind to have been the temple of a by-gone 

if not of a mythical race Many of these curious structures have a 

triple circle, some a double, and a few single circles of stones round them, 
but in diameter they are nearly equal, the outer circle varying from thirty- 
seven to forty feet.” • 

37. I extract also from page 185^^ 5th Series VI, September 2nd, 1876. 
of ** Notes and Queries'", a note shewing that the custom of hanging 
shreds of rags on trees as votive offerings, still exists in Ireland, that 
country of stone circles. The sacred tree at the Pandukoli temple or 
stone circle was, as noticed at paragraph 14, similarly docked at the time of 
our visit, and the custom is, as is well known, common throughout India. 

“ Anatolian Folk-lore , — The custom of hanging shreds of rags on trees 
as votive offerings still obtains in Ireland. I remember as a child to have 
been surreptitiously taken by an Irish nurse to St. John’s Wdl, Aghada, 
County Cork, on the vigil of the Saint’s day, to be cured of whooping 
cough by drinking three times of the water of the holy well. I shall never 
forget the strange spectacle of men and women “ paying rounds”, creeping 
on their, knees in voluntary devotion or in obedienilB to enjoined penance so 
many times round the well, which was protected by a grey stone hood, and 
had a few white-thorn trees growing near it, on the spines of which flutter- 
ed innumerable shreds of frieze and vary-coloured rags, the votive offerings 
of devotees and patients.” 

The proceedings at the Pandukoli Fair might be described in almost 
similar words. 
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P. S. Since the above paper was written, I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing, at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, Mr. Campbell of Islay, now on a 
visit to this country, who has taken much interest in the subject of the 
Scotch Ilock-markings. To him I shewed copies of the rough sketches, and 
explained briefly the '\dews noticed in this paper. Mr. Campbell has since 
visited Ayodhya, and has been good enough to send me a note on his enqui- 
ries there, from which the following is an extract : 

“ January 8th, 1877. Benares. 

“ Having seen sketches and notes on rock Sculi^tures in India which closely 
resemble unexplained rock carvings in Scotland ; and having myself found 
one of the Scotch forms cut on a boulder in Kiingra, I was set on the right 
scent by Mr. Rivett-Carnac at Delhi. Being at Ayodhya with a Hindu who 
speaks good English, 1 got a fakir and drew on the sand of the Gogra the figure 

I asked what that meant. The fakir at once answered, 

“ Mahadeo’’. I then drew and got the same answer. At Delhi, 

my old acquaintance Mr. Shaw told me that these two signs are chalked 
on stones in Kdngra by people marching in marriage processions. The 
meaning given to these two symbols now in India is familiarly known 
to the people. Many other Scotch signs may j^robably find an explanation 
here. One in particular 1 take to be the Trisul. I brought a number 
of Scotch signs with me. I have got a number of marks from natives who 
still use them.’* • 

Mr. Whitley Stokes, too, knowing the interest taken by me in the sub- 
ject, has been good enough to send me a coj)y of tlfb Journal of Royal 
Historical and Archaeological Association of Ireland for July, 1875, con- 
taining Mr. W. E. Wakeman’s paper on Rock-markings in the County of 
Eermanagh. 

The sketches and description of these Irish rock markings correspond 
almost exaoflly with the Kamaon markings noticed in this paper. 
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' The Kaimur Range. — Ry CnANDBAsEKnABA Banukjt, 

Deputy Magistrate, Bongong. 

General features . — The Kaimur Kange is a spur of the double-ridged 
Vindhya. It is the more easterly of the three so called Table-lauds of Cen- 
tral India, each of which has for its floor the three great varieties of the 
gray, the red, and the yellowish sandstones. It shoots out from the 
District of Mirzapur in the inhospitable regions” of which the goddess 
Baran lias selected one of her mountain abodes under the name of Vindhya- 
vashini. From this region the range stretches eastwards in a lofty plateau, 
forming a belt of upwards of 180 miles, with an average breadth of 35. 
The mighty Sona, ]ient up on both banks by high ridges, flows along the 
foot of this Table-land until touching almost the base of the northern arm 
under the summit of Kohtas, takes then a turn, and cuts a north-easterly 
course through the open plains of South Bihar. The mountain chain, 
however, bends northward sending out smaller spurs, until rcjachiug Sahasram, 
it may be said to terminate with the dome of the Chaiidan Sayyid mount. 
From this point the chain relapses gradually into the plain, re-apjiearing 
once only fourteen miles off in two small blue knolls at Nokha. 

Although occupying a vast extent of countiy 'whose breadth across the 
plateau exceeds at places forty miles, hardly any of its peaks attains the 
height of 2,200 feet.* Its small elevation reminds one of the curse of 
Vindhya to which the Hindu mythological accounts often allude. “ Vindhya, 
“ liaving prostrated before his spiritual guide Agra Sila, still remains in that 
“ posture by the command of the holy personage. This humiliation is the 
“ punishment for hm presumption in emulating the lofty heights of the 
“ Himalaya and the Meru”, According to this legend Vindhya has one foot 
at Chanar, the true name of that fortress being “ Charanadri,” and another 
at Gaya. The vulgar inconsistently suppose that the head of the prostrate 
mountain is near the Temj)le of Vindhyavashini. 

The ancient name of the country along which this chain >?xtends was 
Kaira Des, from the Daitya of that name known to tradition as its 
earliest king. The range was probably known as the Kairo Mali, corrupted 
to Kaimur. The Puranas and the natives however still call it the Vindhya 
Mali, whose summit are crowned with the shrines of the goddess Ikirani under 
different names, Vindhyavashini being the forelnost and more widely known 
than the rest. Vindhyavdshini was the offspring of Va^oda, being supposed 
to be the same child which was made over by Vasudeva to llaja Kansaf the 

* Colohrooko's journey to Nagpur. 

t ‘ For Herod will seek the young child to destroy him.’ St, Matthew, Chap. II. 
The similarity of the story was pointed out by Sir William Jones. 
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merciless tyrant of Mathura. MaMrdja Eansa akempted to kill this 
child by dashing her against a stone. The girl, who was the. manifes- 
tation of Siakti, or the creative energy of the Deity, gave the slip, hovered 
over Kau^a in the form of a kite, warned him of his future fate at the 
hands of the youth who was being reared at Dokula, and steered her aerial 
flight until she perched on the peak near which her shrine flow stands, four 
miles south of Mirzapuf . The entire range of the Vindhya MAli is dedicat- 
ed to the shrines of Barani, and is itself considered a mass of sacred matter, 
which the hill-men adore as Dharti or the earth-god. The spirit of 
the great goddess guards the heights of the chain and its gha^s, fences 
its steep sides, and protects the hill-men from falls and surprises, from 
wild animals and wilder demons. If the votaries of Vishnu, of Sdkya 
and of the Sun had struggled to establish their respective cults on the right 
bank of the Son, the left has been held undisputedly and solely by the wor- 
sbi ppers of S'akti. In Gaya we have the shrines of Buddha, Vishnu and Surya- 
n&rayana predominant in different quarters of the district. On the opposite 
bank wo have fanes of the several manifestations of Um& alone. Vindhye^vari, 
Bbavani, Tripura, Munde^vari and Tarachandi are perched on the summits of 
the Kaimur Range. The goddess undoubtedly exercises great sway on these 
heights. Owing to her influence it is thought that demons in the shape of 
painful diseases kill few of the hill-mcn. Fewer still fall a prey to the 
wild animals. Peace reigns throughout the length and breadth of the 
Chero and Kharwar hamlets. Few crimes are perpetrated, although fewer, 
we suspect, are reported, and one Police head-constable accordingly, with 
two assistants posted on the tableland, has been sufficient for a number of 
years to keep British prestige alive over this extensive range. 

The great peculiarity in the formation of the range is its steepness. 
The flat tablelands on its top are supported by precipitous sides which rise 
suddenly from fields where there is hardly a stone to impede the plough. 
About a third of these heights near the base is generally covered with a 
slope of rubbish which it must have taken ages to wash down. The 
tall crests jjf many a forest tree crown these slopes. But immediately 
above these, the sides arc mere layers of primitive rocks, barren and black 
at places, high rocky walls standing in bold prominence against the blue 
sky. In others the walls bend into glens and recesses where a little dip 
between two summits serves as the channel for whirling cataracts. The 
spots below these cataracts a^e generally sacred pools which retain water 
throughout the year, and enable many important streams to flow down 
to the plains. “ After* a clear drop of two to six hundred feet, the water 
splashes into a deep tarn scooped out by its continual falling, on leaving 
which it runs through a channel several miles in length, and obstructed 
* Memoirs of the Geological Survey, Vol. VII, p. 20. 
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throughout its course with huge masses of rock fallen from above. From 
each si^e of the stream rise the undercliffs of the escarpment, covered 
with tangled jungle and debris, and crowned bj vertical precipices which 
cut off all access to the plateau above, save by one or two narrow paths 
known only to the wood- cutter or the charcoal-burners, by whom alone the 
gorge is ever visrlted.” 

Geological features. — The escarpment of the Kaimdr Bange which 
faces the Son for more than 200 miles between Bohtasgarh and Bilhari 
is nearly a straight line for the entire length, without any indentation, 
except the curve at Bijayagayh. The northern escarpment, however, from 
Sahasrapi westward is deeply indented by intricate and ramifying gorges. 
The spurs which shoot out from the main range on the northern face seldom 
lie detached. They either project like bastions, or run in belts to join ulti- 
mately the chain itself, although there are some breaks between the ram- 
parts to serve as passes to the wild glens embosomed by them. 

At places the chain runs in double lines, branching off and extending 
for miles in two parallel high upright walls, enclosing a narrow strip of 
land between their feet, and displaying only a short strip of the sky over 
their summits. These long labyrinthine glens are cut by the beds of some 
mountain streams, with trees along their banks, and transparent pools along 
their stony beds. 

The stone of the hills is chiefly composed of sandstones of different 
hues, varying from gray to red, either in the grains or the veins. It is to 
this sandstone that the mountains owe their grand appearance, displaying 
the most stupendous precipices. In his geological account of Shahdbdd, 
Major Sherwill observes — “ The vast precipices exhibited in this sandstone 
admirably display the horizontal formation of the mass ; one of the preci- 
pices at the foot of Eohtas, I found by measurement to be 1,300 feet, a 
sheer mass of stone without a bush or tree on its surface ; it is situated 
close to an over-hanging mass of building known as the Hajam’s palace, a 
few minutes walk from the gateway leading up from Eajghat. The echo 
at this spot, which is a complete amphitheatre of precipices, is v^ry distinct 
and grand, giving seven distinct responses to several syllables ; the report 
of a gun reverberates like thunder ; the sandstone at this spot is of a dark 
red, an overhanging rock at this spot enabling a person to look over and to 
fully cantemplate this fearful abyss,” 

Next to the sandstone is the limestone. From the fact of its appear- 
ing in many places, though far apart, separated even for many miles, Major 
Sherwill was inclined to think that it penetrates ih unbroken stratum 
under the sandstone.” Mixed with the limestone is chalk, called by the 
natives khari mattif ” which is unctuous to the touch”, ” has a shiny ap- 
pearance, but soils the fingers.” 
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Homstone, which may ordinarily be mistaken for chlorite, is found in 
many layers along the face of the precipice at the Tuttula Kund^ four miles 
west of Tilauthd. I am informed that this stone is also met with dt Jadu< 
nithpur on the southern edge of the range ; and four miles west of the kho 
or recess, a hill of the same mineral projects into the Son and causes rapids. 
The black crests on the Hmestones, or bands of shales neai; Bijayagaph, led 
to the belief that coal existed in the Kaimur range. The report origi- 
nated, so far back as 1837, with a Mr. Hyland, and Mr. Osborne of the 
Opium Department was deputed to investigate. But Mr. Osborne’s, as well- 
as later, investigations have shown that the similarity of the shales with coal 
ends unfortunately in the appearance, as they are perfectly incombustible 
and mere argilacious matter. 

The sacred cave of Gupta is an opening in a calcareous hill where the 
flags are thin and white, approaching in appearance to unpolished slates of 
marble. 

Gneiss and Quartz are remarkably absent in the Kaimur Eange, although 
they occur in the North West, in the Vindhyas, and the ridges south of the 
Son. 

From what has been written above, it may easily be imagined that the 
stones of the Kaimdr Range consist of two principal layers. The upper ter- 
race is the so-called Kaimdr sandstone. The lower the limestone with 
bands of ^ pencir-coloured shales at places which were mistaken for coal. 
Major Sherwill estimated the thickness of the sandstone layer at Rohtds at 
1,300 feet, but towards the west, the escarpments are reduced to 6 or 700 
feet. The thickness of the shales at Durgavati and Bijayagarh varies from 
200 to 150 feet. They are quite black and brittle. 

“ The stratigraphy of the hills”, observes Mr. Mallet, “ is very simple 
on the whole, the various bands being spread horizontally over wide areas, 
and it is only in a few special regions of disturbance that the geology is 
at all complicated. Taken generally, the upper Vindhyas are made up of 
several thick masses of sandstone with alternatives of shale which in litho- 
logical character frequently preserve a remarkable uniformity over immense 
areas." 

The southern edge of the range appears to be higher from the fact that 
almost all the rivers that take their rise on the plateau flow towards the 
north, none going towards the south to the Son. The two more important 
of these streams iire the Durgavati and the Karamnasa. 

The yaramTiARa, notwithstanding its seemingly crystal water, is a de- 
tested stream. Li a coufttry where almost every stream is a good nymph 
of the valley, and melts and flows either to fertilize its banks or to puri- 
fy sinners, the £Iaramnas& forms an exception. Its water is unholy, and 
a dip into it is sufficient to destroy the virtues of the simple savage and 
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those of the holy saint. The common story about it is, that in the 
illustrious race of the sun, there lived a king by the name of Trinsankhu, 
who, among other horrid sins, was guilty of incest and of the murder of 
a Br4hman. To wash away the taint it was necessary to collect the waters 
, of all the sacred pools and streams in the world. From the holy bath thus 
formed, the prince having been washed, the defiled Waters flowed into a river, 
and formed the Karamnasa. Eeligious Hindus must cai’efully avoid the 
slightest touch of the waters. Beneath this superstition, there is probably 
a sim))le warning against its use on hygienic grounds only. 

The Durgavati takes its rise in the Kaderkho, a valley of exceeding 
beauty, “ dark, deep, and cold.” Descending from the tablelands, it winds 
on, some six miles north, to the Sugiakhd, which strikes off to the west, and 
stretches some ten miles between steep walls of rock. The valley is there 
contracted into a few hundred feet, through which the stream cuts its 
course into the open country. After a very winding flow it meets the 
Karamnasa along with other tributaries, the entire volume of water falling 
on the northern slope of the range being thus ultimately drained through 
the channel of the Karamnasa only to the Ganges. 

The Son, although it takes its rise in a more distant country, drains the 
southern slope, and is both a source of beauty and strength to the tract 
lying between it and the hill range. It is silso considered a sacred stream. 
Mr. Wheeler gives a tradition which assigns the easterly course of the Son 
to disappointed love with the Narmada. The story which is locally cur- 
rent here is, however, different. According to it, the Son was originally 
confined within the sacred pool of Amarakantak. On the banks of this pool 
stood the hermitage of Jamadagni, the father of Farasurama. Near at hand 
a rustic once drove his plough to which he attached a calf and its dam. The 
calf resented this cruelty by driving its horns into the chest of the plough- 
man, who died on the spot. This taint of sin turned black the white skin 
of the calf ; on going into the pool, however, the calf was purified and regained 
its original colour. Farasurama observed this, and considered that the pure 
wat'ers of the pool should be sent out for the good of humanity. He cleft 
the side of the spring with one stroke of his parasu or axe, and^hus made 
the infant Son stream away. The left bank of the Son, which at present 
includes the district of Gaya, was called the Kita Des.* There were few 

• In confirmation of this name, the following text^may be cited : 

The modem name of the is the Pun-pun. Deokuli in the Arwal Parga- 

nah was the hermitage of Ghavana Muni, where an annual fair is still hold. B^jagriha 
in Bih£r is too well known to require notice. 
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sacred spots in thia country. But the Kaira Des* which extended along the 
left bank of the river, was generally considered sacred, and therefore the 
region of the Kaimtir Eange proper. 

Produotions. The timbers of the hills are on the whole poor. Where 
properly taken care of by the zemindars, such as in the glen of Koendi, 
the s41 or sakna grows to'a respectable size and serves for beams. But gener- 
ally the tree is stunted. * It is difficult, however, to say whether the poverty 
is owing to reckless and continual cuttings, or to the sterility of the 
soil itself. Both causes have been at work from time immemorial. Never- 
theless the asan (Terminalia alata tomentoea), the pial (Buchmmia 
latifoJia), the wild jaman, the mohna, the keond, and the arjuna grow 
luxuriant in the lower valleys, while the profuse scarlet flowers of the 
Butea frondosa along the slopes of the outer hills impress one with 
the propriety of the name of Palasas given by the ancients to the coun- 
try now included in the Division of Bihar. The hills supply bamboos, 
and other wood which suffice for the buildings of the natives, and are 
taken down a great way off down the Son during the freshes. 

Lac-dye is extracted from the small branches of various trees, such as 
the kusum and the pipal. The white silk cocoon, which is larger than 
elsewhere, grows on many plants, principally on the asan tree (Termu 
mlia alata). Of other forest produce may be mentioned becs’-wax, the hari- 
taki (myrahalan) large and small ; the bahera (Terminalia Belerica) used 
both for dye and medicine, the amla or ainlaki used* for pickles, a kind of 
Mimosa used as medicine in cases of diarrheea. The catechu, cherange, a 
sort of small almond which is greatly relished by the Hinddstani, the 
bagai a sort of grass extensively used for ropes, answering to the sar- 
mangu of Bengal, the kaneri, and chitti complete the list. 

The kaneri is a sort of yam resembling in appearance garlic with a 
slight rosy tinge ; a size is made of it for dressing new-woven cloth, and the 
natives say tlmt it is exported to countries beyond India. 

• 

• In «?position to a common belief among certain European scholars, Dr. Rijen. 
dxaMla Mitra in his groat work on Orissa, urges that “ the policy of the Brihina^s 
was not to exdto an odium theologioum, hut to enlist tho sympathy of the people in ho- 
i.=if of their creed, hy advancing half way and agreeing to a compromise.” As one 
instance to illustrate this theory, we may say that tho heliof that the left hank of 
tho Son on which Euddha Oayi stands is more sacred than the right one,*was adop- 
ted hv the Brihmans from tho Buddhists. The foUowing anecdote wiU show what wo 
mean • “ The death of RiljiiMdan, tho Balwand Ruler of the Kharwirs, was approach- 

It was considered unlucky to die on the southern hank of the Son, and ho was 
“L?uently removed to tho northern hank where he remained awaiting his death”.- 
Sherring's Aboriginal Tribes* 
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The chitti is a sort of hemp extracted from the stalk of a wild plant of 
that name whose culture cannot be too much recommended. Both in 
gloss and silkiness it is superior to jute or any other flax that we know of in 
the country. The sal-gind” which Dr. Buchanan translated into olibanum, 
but by which we suspect the oil extracted from the juice of the sal tree was 
meant, is not at 'present expressed, probably owing to the gradual decay of 
that noble tree on the hills. 

Honey is yielded by two species of bees ; partly by the regular honey- 
bee, but mostly by the black bhringa. The latter makes its hive in the 
cracks and crevices of steep cliffs, beyond the reach of all animals and the 
havoc of man. These cliffs are generally inaccessible from the foot. But 
the hill-men of the Masahar tribe, whose trade it is to dig out roots and 
herbs for medicines and collect honey, approach them by a dangerous device. 
Bope cradles are hung on trees standing on the crest of precipices. The 
Mas^ar covers himself with a blanket, holds a torch in his hands, and waves it 
to and fro along the side of the steep rock hundreds of feet above the glens. 
Every time that his cradle comes near to the hive, he puts in his flaming 
torch as best he can, and thus succeeds in killing and scaring away the honey- 
makers. When the bees appear to have left the hive completely his 
demoniac rocking ceases, his cradle stops near the mouth of the crevice, 
he extracts the honey and takes the hive, which is broken for wax. The 
unholy trade continues every fortnight from the night of the new moon 
in the month of November to June when the laigest yield is expected, June 
being the best season for the collection. 

Of the mineral wealth of the hills the most important is Iron. There 
are six furnaces within the limits of the advanced outpost on the plateau, where 
the ore is roasted to the extent of 200 maunds per annum. The metal, such 
as we saw, is spotted red, and supplies the materials for all instruments 
of husbandry to the forest races ; small quantities are also brought down 
to the plains where it sells at about 5 Bs. the maund. The smelting of 
the ore is carried on entirely by the Sahdra clan of the Ehamdr tribe. 

At present the entire value of the Iron smelted per annum i^estimated 
at 1000 Bs. only, — ^200 maunds at 5 Bs. With capital and enterprise, 
we have no doubt, the mineral wealth of the hills could be greatly deve- 
loped. Sulphate of Iron is extracted in different parts of the hills. 

As bas been observed above, calcareous stone abounds in every part 
of the Bange. There are two hills on the eastern slo^ near Akbarpdr, 
which are entirely composed of limestone in different stages of formation. 
Some do not yet, but others melt into beautiful wfute limeT. On the southern 
and eastern slopes, the quarries are close to the Son, while the Sdrd, ajunall 
stream which flows straight on to the Durgdvati, has a respectable channel 
near the quarries of Masai, and affords, during the rains, a facility of 
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transport} to the Eailway Station at Gh&ns&; but it is little used at 
present. 

In the days of Dr. Buchanan there was a large mine of alum and 
Sulphate of Iron at the Kairyd Gh&t near Boht&s, but I do not know 
if it is worked now. In developing the resources of the hills, British 
enterprise was here^ as elsewhere, the great pioneer. T]ie mine was first 
worked by the energy of a gentleman whom the natives, when Dr. Buchanan 
visited the place about the year 1808, remembered as Mr. Fhojel. But 
with the death of the latter, the mines fell into neglect, and no one has 
since been attracted to the secluded valley. 

The sandstone of the hills is peculiarly hard, and admits of good polish. 
The quarries are abundant — ashlers, paving stones, pillars, and other inateriab 
for building purposes are hewn out everywhere along the slopes. Cups, 
plates, mill-stones are also cut, and even the potter’s wheels in these parts 
are made of slender slabs of sandstone. Out of the bluish block of horn- 
stone, images of idols are modelled and sent to Banaras and Gairik : red 
ochre is also taken to several towns. Begarding the quality of the 
sandstone Mr. Mallet observed that it is fine-grained and homogeneous, 
yellowish and grayish-white in colour, occurring in beds several feet thick, 
and perfectly free for long distances from any kind of jointing or fissures, 
so that very large blocks may be excavated. * Some stone finds its way even 
as far as Calcutta, being in use by the undertakers for tomb-stones, floorings, 
&c. The stone of the Jumna bridge was obtained from quarries some miles 
up the river. The cities of Benares, Mirzapur and Allahabad, besides others 
of less note, draw their supplies of building stone exclusively from the 
Caimures.”* 

The red variety is, for architectural purposes, much inferior to the white. 
The irregularity of its colouring greatly mars the effect, as will be remem- 
bered by any one who has visited the Tdj, where the frequent jux^a-position 
of red and partially white blocks of sandstone and the streaked and blotched 
appearance of others forms a most unsightly blemish to the gateway 
and other outer buildings of that noble and almost faultless mausoleums 

The yellowish white sandstone is a splendid material, capable of being 
cut into immense blocks. Many noble buildings, extending from the 
palace at Bharatpur to the cupolas of Bohtdsgarh, attest the durability of 
the Vindhyan stone. 

The crops and food grains grown on the tableland are those raised 
everywhere in Bih&r. Millet and maize are reaped in October. Wheat, 
barley and gram grow on the mountain top. Bice of good flavour is gathered 
in winter. But the cultivation of either cotton, poppy, or sugarcane is 
never attempted. In seven^l places the plains immediately adjoining the 

• Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. VII, page 116. 
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foot of the hills are sown with indigo, but the out-turn has not yet been 
encouraging ; the yield, according to our calculation, hardly exceeding 13 
chattak^ of the blue dye per bigah. 

The dairy produce of the hill-men consist mostly of ghi or clarified 
butter. After the early rains, as soon as the hills put on their green ver- 
dure, the entire ^tock of cows and bufPaloes, counting mpre than 25000 herds, 
are taken up to the plateau to graze. The charahas or cowherds, some 
'5000 men, follow the cattle. 

Extempore villages crop up on every side. The tableland presents a 
busy scene, while cattle-theft commences to disturb the owners. During 
this season the cows are milked, and ghi to the extent of at least 10,000 
maunds is prepared, which at 13 Rs the maund represent the value at 
Rs. 130,000 per annum. When the milking season is over and the grass 
begins to dry, the stream of movement turns towards the plains and the 
temporary huts are abandoned. 

Birds. — Of birds of prey the Ula, the kite, and the smaller hawks breed 
on the hills, but the larger’ female zerra with which the gentlemen in these 
parts yet indulge in sport, like the Barons of the Middle Ages, comes from* the 
northern countries. The larger and smaller quail, ^. e, both the titir and 
the hafer, are the X)nly birds which are pursued by these hawks. The 
hageri is snared only by the fowlers. Peacocks and partridges also abound 
in several parts of the forest, and the hogolu or the heron is pursued for its 
feathers. We meet the yellow wren (Halud guri), the musical shama like 
the nightingale, and the mwnia or Amedabats in the bushes, while other birds 
hardly larger than the little finger delight to come down to the gardens to 
pick up the honey, or steal a little drink from the sides of the wells or 
bathing-places. 

Of “ the favourites of the Hindu poets” the cuckoo or hohila raises 
its rich voice occasionally, and wo hear one even now, as we write these 
lines, to tune its sweet gamuts — 

In gladsome hoiu« of blushing spring, 

Mid fragrant spring and bees on wing. 

The cuckoo young doth pass his days.” 

Of the Indian gracile, the pied starling or go^sdliJc and the adri can 
be had by hundreds. But the real hill maina “ of fine glossy plumage with 
permanent yellow mantle” and with varied pleasing note, which breed pro- 
fusely in*the hills of Orissa and Eaunjhar, is not to be fbund in the Kaimdr 
Range. 

The parrot (tiyd) also abounds in '^hese hills, but «vhethec it is the 
Alexandrian parrot which the great conqueror took to Europe we cannot 
determine. It is a nice talking bird, and a story is current about one of 
these hill-parrots which awaked the owner of a house when a bdllock was 
being stolen. 
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The panduha^ ot the dove of different sorts and hues, from the plain 
ash-coloured to the spotted brown, frequents almost every bush both at the 
foot and the top of the hills. 

Aquatic birds are not to be found towards the northern slopes, owing 
to the heat and the want of watering-places, but in winter the chakrabdk^ 
or the golden BrahAiani geese, may bo seen in pairs cutting through the 
silent waters of the Son. 

The sportsman may have his game any time in these forests. In the 
Mirzdpur district, we learn, peacocks and partridges abound. Black ante- 
lopes range the open country, and the white-footed deer shelter in the deep 
woods. Further to the cast, the Nilgai, the gour, the bear, the hyena, and the 
leopard infest the country ; while there are glens here and there known as 
the homes of the royal tiger. The mungoose, porcupine, and hare also inha- 
bit the bushes and slopes. The ring-horned deer, however, which roam by 
dozens, if not hundreds, in certain tracts in the Gaya district, are missed in the 
woods of the Kaimur Ilange. The family of the monkey also, which Dr. 
Buchanan found to be numerous, has become scarce. The lion, the 
rhinoceros, and the wild elephant, which the Emperor Babar saw close to 
his camn at the edge of the Chanar hills, have altogether disappeared. 

Ethnology. The forests of the Kaimur Eange, hemmed in by the hills 
on the one side and thfi broad Son on the other, have in the historic period 
given shelter to different tribes of aborigines. The memoirs of the • 
adjacent districts record that they receded before the wave of the Aryan 
migration to the shelter of the slopes and forests of the Kaimdr Ilange. Yet 
different tribes followed one another into these secluded summits, struggled^ 
or blended with each other according to exigencies, until the “ iron heel” of 
the Eajput settler stamped out their political life. These tribes are the 
Bhars, Suriyas, Chorus, Binds, and Kharwars, who, according to the current 
tradition, extended their dominions on both sides of the Ganges to the pro- 
vince of Audh. The Cheran Farganah and the Chcran Island on the Ganges in 
the Saran district are still traced as the original settlement of the Checds ; 
and, although suffering humiliation from defeat in battle and from decep- 
tion in the game of treachery, their scattered villages and the debris of their 
forts must still bo the subject of interesting study to the antiquarian and 
the ethnologist. 

At times these aborigines had their revenge. Whenever the neighbour- 
ing Aryan ruler proved w*eak, these barbarians repeated history, came 
down upon him, ravaged his land, and ruled his country. Sometimes the 
policy of conciliation resulted in social blending. Intermarriage between 
the daughters of the Kharwdr chief and a Channel llajp&t prince is men- 
tioned in the annals of Bundelkhand. The present K&jfi of Palimau, al- 
though claiming to bo a Kshatriya, is suspected to have a mixed origin. 
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On the whole, however, the aborigines have been eonsigned to the lowest 
depths. • They live on the hills as wood-cntters and herdsmen, and, when ap- 
pearing in our courts, they do so as cattle-lifters only. Unintentional as it 
may be, their abject condition has escaped attention ; unknown to the philan- 
thropist and unthought of by the legislator, they live the life of the animals 
which surround fhem. It is high time that something* should be done for 
these poor people, when the triumph of peace and of peaceful industry is 
being extended to the remotest corners of the country. 

Wave after wave as the tide of migration touched the foot of these 
hills, its peaks were turned into strongholds for military defence. In the 
remains of the forts, on the summits of the Kaimdr Range, we see the ruins 
of greatness of different races. In Pampapur, some miles south of Mirza- 
pur, the ruins of an extensive strong fort mark the rise of the Bhar Rdj ; 
on the northern slope Itaghubirgarh and Simalgarh, defended by the main- 
range on one side and a spur which runs as a belt round them on all other 
sides, yet keep alive the same name. ^J'ho family of Bhars, who yet own 
the zamindaris round the latter forts, make every attempt to mix with, and 
to be known as, Purihar Rajpdts. The Rajputs would, however, recognise 
them only as the descendants of the old Raj Bhars. The Suriyas have also 
some forts in and near Bhubna, the principal one being Sirampur. The 
kot, or castle, of Rdmgar, although now occupied by Rajkumars, is said 
to have been originally built by the Chorus who held sway at Chyapur. 
But the forts which the Aryan Rajputs subsequently erected there, have 
become more famous. On the west, Bi jaigarh stands at the elevation of 2,017 
feet, and on the cast Rohtas at 1,485 feet. We have already described Fort 
Rohtas.* Bijaigarh was raised by the Gharwar Rajputs, the descendants 
of Maharaj Jaya Chand of Kanauj, when the Muhammadan conquest drove 
them to the eastern country in search of new homes. It stands on a high 
cliff, and gives name to a parganah around it. “ The rock on which the 
fortress stands is so steep,” that it appeared “ impregnable” when Mr. E. 
T. . Colebrooke visited it in 1798. It was, however, besieged and reduced 
by Col. Popham when Cheyt Singh took refuge in it, and was ffestored to 
its old chieftain, from one of whose race tlio Rajas of Bandras had snatched 
it, Shergarh is the last of the forts which was destined to be the great cita- 
del of the Indian Empire, had fortune favoured the ambitious scheme of 
its vigorous founder. It was built by Slier Khdn close 4o. his native place, 
about twelve miles from the Grand Trunk Road, south of Jahanabad, amidst 
the most magnificent scenes, and adjacent to one of tha richest plains in 
the world.” Its ramparts and bastions and battlements present a more 
imposing show to the places below than fort Rohtds, whose works from 
the height of the rock are not visible from the plain. The ascent to the 
* See Mukaiji’s Magazine for 1875. 
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principal gall is much grander than any of the approaches to Rohtas, 
and when seen from the north side has an appearance resembling, as 
observed |j|^ an European traveller, “ the Castle of Durham.” 

Antiquities. The peak of Mungesvara, which rises to the height of 
1,936 feet, has no fortress on it, but for years it was held by two Chian 
robbers, named Nord and Kord, who infested the Son viflley, and, armed 
with bows and arrows, committed many daring robberies and murders. 
Their arrest could not be effected, as after each of their crimes, they 
ascended the stiff cliffs of Mungesvara, and were harboured by the rude 
villagers on the summits. “ They were afterwards captured by the villagers, 
and were brought in tied on string beds*.” 

The northern slope of the range has been the seat of many Rdjpiit 
chiefs, who, avoiding the open country in front, made the mountain range 
the back-ground of their ko^s or castles. The ramification of these Rajput 
chiefs extends from Chyajmr to Sawdr, and the fortresses they raised, with 
the high ridge and forest on one side and deep trenches on the other, plainly 
show that they came and held the country by military force. As the foremost 
spot to be taken in the line of march from the North-West, Chyapur appears 
to have been the field where each successive conqueror had to unshcath his 
sword. In the race of ascendancy it was here tha^ the Rajput and the IV 
thfin af)[)car to have first met in battle, and the remains of a fort 
and very large tanks and scattered tombs and shooting minars of the 
Afghan period, clearly point out that the importance of the place did not 
lie in tradition alone. At present, however, Chyapur is a decayed and de- 
caying place, and tlie splendid dome and minarsf which ” obtrude to the 
sky”, and which in magnificence can be compared to the tomb of Sher 
Shah alone, threaten to tumble down at no distant time. There is one 
religious institution, however, which has survived the storms of ages, and 
which continues to keep up a permanent interest in Chyapur. It is the 
shrine of Harsha Brahma. If Harsha Brahma had a tongue to speak, we 
could hear from him tlie story of centuries. But his votaries, who have 
sanctified t4iim from a Brahman to a god, assign a comparatively recent 
date, Sambat 1485, for his deification. Ho occupies a fane within the pre- 
cincts of a very ancient fort whose walls have crumbled down, whose tren- 
ches have filled up, and whose ample gateway is the only high edifice of stone 
and brick which is still standing. But the massive stone walls otthis gate 
are surmounted by an arch of small bricks, whose foils continued through 
its ceilings, and raise a suspicion that the fort must have been once taken and 

• Dr. Oldham. 

t This is the octagonal tomb bf Ikhtiy&r. Khan, son-in-law of the emperor Sher 
Shah, situated on the banks of a small strooin and overshadowed by a huge lidge of 
the lull. 
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held by a Moslem. The history of Harsha Brahma is, however, enveloped 
in a myth. Harsha Brahma is said to have been the high priest of llaja 
Salibahan, a Rajput cliief of the country. P\alling out with th^Raja, the 
Brahman was deprived of his lands, and he waged a little war in which, 
he invited the Emperor of Delhi to assist him. Whether the curse of the 
Brahman or th(f valour of the Pathan was the cause, we will not undertake 
to determine, but the Raja’s power was exterminated And Harsha Brahma rose 
triumphant. Dying soon after, he w^as sanctitied,* and his shrine stands 
on a raised terrace with no other shelter but the branches of an old 
pi pal tree, and continues to draw crowds of daily pilgrims from distant 
places. His name is greatly dreaded, and no oath in the country, even with- 
in the sacred limits of Banaras, would be more solemn than one taken by 
the name of Harsh Baba.f 

A couple of days’ leisure enabled us to pay a visit to some of the noted 
shrines on these hills, which we shall now attempt to describe in the words 
of our journal which we hurriedly jotted down at the time. 

Past the town of Sahasram w'e came to a country which towards the 
west was covered with a dense forest of palm trees, whose tall trunks and 
elt»gant crests stood in bold relief on the twilight heaven — silent like 
so many sentinels by tlie huge ramparts which projected from the neigh- 
bouring hills. The south and the east were blockaded by a barren belt ; a 
solitary palm-crest on the top of the ridge standing up prominently as a 
Hag-staff ; while the view was bounded on our left by a huge pyramid, on 
whoso top the white tomb of Chandan Sayyid caught the eye as a relic of 
art amidst everything that was nature’s own. Our tent had been sent up 
the Kota ghat, and we thought we would have early rest. But scarcely had wo 
gone a mile when a man came down from our jnonecr, to tell us not to 
attempt the pass. We were advised to go to ^J’ilauthu, where, we were told, 
a com])etent guide could be had. We were thus compelled to change our 
program at a moment’s notice. Tilauthu lay eleven miles ofE, and changing 
our^cart for an elephant, on we went at a sluggish pace until we I’eached the 
pass of Tara Chaiidi. Tara Chandi lies at a short distance only from Sa- 

* This story of Harsha Bralima, taken from a poem in Hindi, called Brahma- 
Muktavali, by Tsvari Dtatt Pandit, servos as one of many instances to refute tho over- 
bold assertion of Buckle that “ the tendency of Asiatic civilizatioJi was to widen tho 
distance between men and their deities”, and that “ hero worship or deification of mor- 
tals could form no part of the ancient Indian R(3ligion”. Vol. 1, pp. 142-146. 

t Chydi)ur, during the Mughul period, was attached ?o Kohtus os one of tho domains 
of tho kcc]Mjr of that Fort. Subsequently it was held as tho zammduri of the Udjds 
of Bhugahanpur, one of whom in a fit of desperation killed the nazir or court 
officer of the Shdhdbdd collectorato, who was sent to servo a process on him. The 
zanii'nddri was, about tho year 17U0, confiscated for tho offence. 
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hasram, and presents the only opening to cross the chain. There is a small 
pool on the right side of the pass which retains water over gigantic layers 
of stone. ^On the left there is a shrine of T&vh Chandi, an image covered all 
over except the face, which is plated with silver. The pass is rough, 
and we went up and down over a wild country until we came to a deep 
stream, the banks of •which were covered with bushes, affording splendid 
shelter to game. Two iuiles further on from Tara Chandi, we came across 
the stone quarries which have supjdied material for accomplishing that 
giant’s work, the anicut across the Son, a dozen miles ofP. A light rail- 
way runs up to the f«[)t of these hills, and although rail and labour had 
been at work for years and the gigantic Son has been dammed by a stone wall 
thirty to forty feet wide and near three miles long, how little, how very little, 
of the corner of the hill* has suffered by continual cutting ! How rich indeed 
is the stock of nature ! From the quarries we turned to the south, and 
proceeded along the base of the chain, which appeared higher the more we 
advanced towards the south. At places where the summits rose high, wo 
were deceived many a time by the prominent walls of stone which from 
their erect, slender, and rounded layers presented the appearance of some 
crumbling bastion or ruined fort. Forts they are indeed, and may be so to 
those who know how to use them, reared not by ii^n, but by nature ! From 
these heights towards tlie Son, the country is an oven plain, well w'ooded 
with the bar, ])ipal, inaliua, and the mangoe, and cleared at places for the 
wheat, barley, and, thanks to European energy, the blue dye or indigo. 
The road we took to Tilauthu apiTcared well-frcqiiented. Traders and 
carts, equestrians and pedestrians, bullocks and tats, trotted up and 
down towards Arab and Palamau, and it will surely be a good thing 
to improve the condition of this ancient route. Such as it is, dusty 
and rougli, we followed it up until wo found ourselves in a nice 
shady plain, where the neat turrets of a well-linished Ma^h were the 
most pleasant object for the eye to rest upon. The turrets rose from amidst 
a mangoe tope on the one, and a well cared-for orchard on the other side. 
Four temples of the Banaras type reared their spires in the four corners of 
a square court, and one over a gateway towards the north, enclosed by 
straight plain walls. In the centre of the court stands a huge and higher 
temple with attached turrets round the main spire. Below the turret, the 
temple is surrounded by a square veranda projecting from the nuiin build- 
ing, and resting on elegant pillars and arches of slate. This is a 
peculiar type of temple structure, which is much adopted by the Jains in 
this district, and adds both to the strength and beauty of the buildings. 
The pillars are short with twelve flutes on each, and arc overlapped both at 
base and the capital with ornamental neatly cut foliage. The ceilings are 
made of broad stone slabs of .a length of about 12 feet each. 
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We baited at this temple for refreshment. The fare ofPered was poor 
enmigl^ but the priest was good-natured, and, to humour us, recited a verse 
to the effect — 

“ That there was no harm for the Eastern peojile (Bengali) to take fish. 

“ There was no liarm for the peoj^le of the Deccan to marry their 
daughter.s to nephews. • 

“ Tliere was no harm for the Western people to drink water from 
leather bags. 

“And there was no harm for the people of the north to eat buffalo 
meat.” This autliority, however, came an hour #oo late. To collect 
information as to the best way of getting up to the hill, to visit the shrine, 
and to get at the inscriptions of which we had hoard, but which nobody 
could precisely tell us where to find, were matters of anxiety. An old 
policeman, born and employed in the neighbourhood, at last offered to 
show us both the shrine and the “ letters” around it. 

It was the shrine of l\ittala Bhavani. Tuttala Bhavani lay five miles 
off, and as soon as we could be ready, we trudged on wearily along a sandy 
road stretching to the south-west. Amidst everything that was wild we 
were delighted to observe the broad clearings in the jungle, decked with the 
crops of the season — oatsj^irhcat, barley, and the handsome popi)y, and to con- 
trast the bleakness of the hills with the result of human energy, which has 
turned the wilderness into fields of lovely green. Past this plain we found 
ourselves near the shrine. With the sun in front and a bed of innuniera- 
ble stones scattered under our feet, wc walked on wearily until the bluish 
haziness faded away, and we got a full view of the glen. It is a most 
secluded and wild spot, formed by the receding curves of two stupendous 
ridges, narrowing in from the north-west and south-east : their steep arms 
have raised a barrier which casts a gloomy shade, and makes it twilight long 
before the setting sun goes to his western bed. The summits of the 
two ridges slope down nearer 200 feet before they join. But from where 
they join to the foot of the glen, some 4(X) feet in height, the rock is one 
upright wall of sandstone. The edge of this wall has been washed for un- 
known ages by a waterfall which, during the rains, dashes down in a huge 
torrent. The surging of the cataract has of course dug a huge tarn below, 
which is deep, and retains limpid water all round the year. 

“ A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tam below.” 

During the autumnal months when the sky is serene, the hills stand 
in their rich mantle of deep blue and green, and the sun shines clear over head, 
this water-fall appears like a blazing column investing the chain with a 
splendour which the eye could never bo tired of gazing. We gazed upon it 
but once at a distance across the Son, and ever since, wo had been anxious 
to know w'hat the place was like. The water, which spills out into the pool 
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during the freshes, flows forth in abundance through the adjacent country. 
The sound and fury of the cataract keep the people in the plains sujdcient- 
ly awake. The fall of a stone or boulder over night when washed down 
from the hill to the pool, fills the heart of the timid peasant with awe. 
The waters at times flood and spoil their crops, but beyond these sad 
efFects to how little* good use are they brought ? Witli comparatively 
little efEort on the pai^ of man, could not the dry vale be turned into 
a luxuriant lake, to serve as feeder to irrigation canals ? But as the case 
with her history, so it is with her physical resources : in India nature and 
man work in silence in their accustomed courses of evil, without awakening 
a thought or making “ the pulse beat one stroke more or less.” The out- 
side world is indifferent. To subjugate nature to the uses of civilised life, 
is a task which we have never been taught to aecomplish, and while a water- 
fall only 150 feet in height on the opposite side of tlie globe has taught the 
Indian youth to talk with wonder of the falls of Niagara, this grand 
water leap of Tuttala, nearer our homes, from at the least twice that height at 
the period of the rains, passes unknown, unmarked by the geologist, unnoti- 
ced alike by the engineer and the painter of natural scenes. The historian, 
who loves to dive into the depths of antiquity, never dreams to see what 
this spot is like. • 

But to the scene and the shrine. The shrine stands on the precipitous 
wall between the edge of the j^rojecting cataract above and the gulf below. 
From the opposite bank of the pool the shrine appeared like a red spot on 
the breast of the precipice. To climb up to it was a hopeless task, we 
thought. But winding round the eastern bank of the pool we saw 
stones suflieiently broad to permit us to ascend or rather scramble up. So 
up we went, on all fours at times, leaving boots aside, until we found ourselves 
more than 125 feet above the water’s edge of the pool below, and over 300 
feet beneath the cataract, and face to face* with the goddess Bhavani. The 
niche of the idol is a curve in the rock, sloping below and projecting about a 
foot and a half above. From this projection the hill rises 500 feet straight 
up, forming on each arm a stupendous curve of a high rocky wall, from 
the top of which the fleeting clouds seem hardly a stone’s throw apart. It 
was awful to behold the projecting precipice above threatening to hurl and 
sweep one down to the gulf beneath. From this recess there is but one 
opening which disj^layed the country towards the north-east. • 

The shrine is hardly in keeping with the grandeur of the scenery 
around. It speaks well of the poetical temperament of the Hindu; a 
better site could hardly have been selected to excite religious feelings, 
or to hold an annual fair. The idol is small and poor. It is an 
image in stone of the great Bhavdni, hardly two feet in height. The 
eight-handed goddess stands arjned in her usual triumphant posture over a 
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lion under one foot and the fallen and cleft Maliisasura under the other. 
The stone out of which the image has been cut is rough sandstone. Placed 
as it was in a secluded spot, it did not, however, escape the ravage of the 
intolerant Moslem. The story of Kasim Khdn, the Kahiimhar of these 
hills, who broke the face and broke as many arms as he could, and threw the 
idol down the rock, is still told in mournful language. * Great satisfaction is, 
however, derived from the fact that ruin has already seized the ruthless 
family of this faithless Fathan, and not a soul is breathing now to comme- 
morate his name. 

Above the slab of the idol, which is cut in half-relief, there is an image 
of Narayana, engraved or incised in the rock itself. On both sides of 
these images there are inscriptions cut in a character which differs from 
the Devanagari of the present day, and their language is a corrupt 
Sanskrit, which is scarcely intelligible. These inscriptions bear the date 
1224, Samvat, = 1171, A. D. The records are consequently 70G years old. 
The rock and the inscriptions have a lamp black colour, probably from 
the smoke of the fires which arc lighted at times for hoinas and sacrifices. 
Tlic inscrii^tions are, however, legible. 

The first commemorates the reign of “ Nayaka S'ri Pratapa Dhabala. The 
youthful, long-armed Pnftapa, protector of the people, of handsome counte- 
nance, bright as a garland of innumerable suns, the great Lokapal (suppor- 
ter of men), lovely as Cupid, owning strongholds of three and nine apart- 
ments or gates, a worthy son of the Solar liace, who accpiircd his kingdom 
on Sunday the 4th day of the waxing moon of the month of Jaishthya in the 
year of Sam vat, 1221 ; who was mighty, honoured by the strong, a disciple of 
Kartikeya (given to war), a source of pleasure to his chaste queens. The 
Prince was the son of a wreath-bedecked and learned king, who was always 
acknowledged even by the chief of the Devas (Indra) before his envoys.” 

II 8 9 f:ian awr ii n * 

sftwi! II HIT II ^Tw atifTT^a! ii 

aiT! aiaraw, 'sw a't^a^iarsif?nn’Ki^«*rar»,ii 

It was dark before we could get copies of 'the inscriptions and leave 
the glen. Hardly had we left the range, when deep darkness overtook us. 
On our arrival at the temple we found our men and traps had been 
thrown out of the building. The obstinate priest, we wore told, would not 
allow us to stop inside during the night. This was no satisfactory news to 
be told after a long day’s fatiguing ramble. We went inside. Sweet words 
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we found would be vain. So wo resorted to a stronger argument. The 
math was instituted for charitable purposes. Wo were guests whom tjio 
priest was by duty bound to shelter. Neglect on his part, wo observed, 
would be a serious dereliction of duty, and he would see to his cost that 
another man would soon succeed, if he further continued to argue. This 
had the desired effeci;. A change came over the spirit of tte priest, and ho 
was all humility and charity again. 

We rose early, or rather mistook the moonlit night for dawn, and 
went on looking on the silent tiills and the twinkling stars until the faint 
dawn broke in. We felt the incense of the morning refreshing and 
inciting us to repeat— 

“ Will not man awake and sprin^ng^ from his bod of sloth enjoy this cool, 

This fragrant hour, to meditation due and sacred song ?’* 

But our meditation was rather rougldy disturbed as we turned round 
and spied a huge black brute passing in front of us. “ Is this a boar ?” Our 
stout companion of a chauladar said, “ A bhal only”. But before I turn- 
ed again. Master Bruin was far away, and wo regret we did not sec more of 
his bcarisli majesty. A few minutes trotting up and down brought us back 
to the rough pass of Tara Chandi. 

The sun was just up, and wo enquired of a nymj)h dressed in ochre- 
coloured clothes, and who appeared to bo the keeper of tlic shrine, if there 
was any writing on the rocks. She went into an adjacent cave and pointed 
it out to us. TlK^ cave was still dark, and wo had to obtain a 
lamji from the piicstcss. The cave faces the south, .and is at tho 
extremity of the ridge which bi*eaks in at the Pass. This is tho 
only Pass which afPoixls any thoroughfare to tho country which lies cast 
of tho range. The country is well defended by nature. It is a cart-shaped 
tract, having the hills on the north and west, and the broad Son on tho 
oast. This secluded country, whose breadth varies from two to twelve miles, 
apjiears from the inscriptions to have been the principality of a IlajpiU 
chief, who was also the loixl of tho strongholds on the hills, bcij)ro 
tho MosloHi banner was hoisted on them. Tho name of this chief was 
Pratap Dhaval Ail, of the order or gotra of Parsa Rajputs. lie was a 
groat worshipper of Salcti, and, having founded the shrines of Bhavani in 
the glen of “ Tuttala” and of Tripura at the waterfall, built up a third 
for Tara Cliandi at the only jxiss through whicli Ids dominions Tjould be 
approached from Sahasram jftid the oj^cn country. Tlie cave winch adjoins 
the shrine, is enfaepd with a masonry wall, in which there is one door. 
A veranda fronts this wall, and rests on a row of slender stone pillars 
overlooking tho pass. The cave has therefore one artificial and three 
natural sides, although the side walls are partly made up of masonry, 
to make tho room rectangular. In the rear wall or rock, there is a 

E • 
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huge block, apparently engaged to the rock. It is more than two 
yards lopg and a foot and a half broad. Placed under a roof and surrounded 
by walls, it is rendered secure from the beatings of the weather, and 
therefore from decay. A long inscription has been cut on this block, which 
is completely legible. It is dated Samvat 1226, or 1173 A.D., and was 
carved imder th6 auspices of a monarch immediately ‘before the approach 
of the Crescent. The inscription consists of two parts. The first has 
two slokas in praise of the goddess of the shrine, and runs, if we are 
rightly informed, in the TJpendramjra mette. The second part has three 
couplets and a half in the Srag~dhard metro, and recites the praise 
of the “ stout and hard-hearted monarch Maharajd Pratipa Dhavala Ail, 
who was lord over rajas, owned a country and a fort, whose dominions extend- 
ed 684 square miles on each side as ascertained by actual measurement by 
the hand. The Maharaja was a Kshatriya of the Parsa gotra. He had the 
surname of Ail, and was of the same noble race as liohitasva, whom tradition 
assigns to have been the founder of Port EuliWas or Eohtas, and the first 
Aryan settler on the Son. He reigned in the same country as far 
back as 35 centuries. Was Pratdp Dhaval Ail, of whose existence, race, 
and name we have a tangible proof in the shrines and inscriptions, a 
descendant of Eohitasya, to whose age the researches of History have yet 
hardly descended ? It is dilficult to doubt this. ‘‘ Por among the noble 
houses of the nations of the earth there is none tliat can boast of a longer 
pedigree, or of a more splendid history, than the Kajputs of India.”* 

We next visited the Mundesvari hill, on the summit of which there are 
the remains of a very ancient shrine. The* hill is situated about six miles 
to the south-west of Bhubun. At the foot of the hill, an annual fair is 
held on the night of the 6th of Baisakh, when streams of pilgrims with 
flaming torches wind up the slope. Prom a distance the MundesSvari bill looks 
like a blue-pointed pyramid with the slight outline of a spreading tree on the 
summit. The tree grows on the ruined tower of a temple, the sides of which 
only are now standing. The approach to the temple lies through the eastern 
face of the mount. The ascent is easy; stage by stage as you ascQpd, the hill 
is observed to consist of three or four successive spires. Between the foot 
of each spire and the one immediately under it, there are even plains, which 
were once the sites of masonry buildings. The ruins of these are spread 
along the eastern slope with some huge images of gods. The chief of these 
is a big image of Ganesa, richly ornamented. There is another imago lying 
flat on the rock. The head is broken and is missing, but it has a coat with 

* According to Mr. Shorring, (p. 143) Rohtas on tho Son was founded by the 
Kachwiiha or Kushw^u tribo of Rajpdts, who traco their origin to Rdma through 
his son Kush. Maharaja Nala, Maharaja M£n Sinha, and tho present Mah&r&j6 of 
Jaypur, are the present illustrious descendantil of this race. 
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skirts hanging down to within two inches of the knee, a pair of boots' or 
buskins, a girdle, and a sword-belt hanging towards the left. 

The chief interest of the place is, howcTer, centered in the temple on 
the highest point of the hill. The spire of the temple has fallen, and its 
sides are partly buried in debris. But its comice is visible, and it is 
supported on a frieze, consisting of a nice range of tiger-heads. The fierce 
eyes of these faces rather ill-assort with the moustaches twisted up 
to a point over stretched and slender lips which give them altogether a 
grotesque appearance. The front paws are also visible, contracted to the 
point of a start. 

All the doors of the temple, except the northern one, have been blocked 
up by the debris of the fallen porch. The square at this door is nicely carved, 
and entering through it we come to the shrine. The shrine is an octagonal 
spire, supported in the middle by four pillars with the same number of 
sides. The roof above consists of big stone slabs. Within the four pillars 
there is a standing blockr representing the phallus or Siva, but it has the 
peculiarity of having four faces carved on its four sides, looking towards the 
four doors of the temple. The temple itself appears square outside, but the 
walls have been thickened to an octagon inside. The eastern recess of this 
thick wall is occupied by a handsome equestrian statue of the goddess 
Mundalesvari. She rides triumphant on a buffalo, in the attitude of a man, 
and holds fast with her left hand one of its horns, to restrain the brute. Her 
ornaments are rich — ^richer is her hair, which is turned up in the shape of 
a nice chignon. Altogether the sculptor has succeeded in imparting to her 
face a vigour which is not usually observed in figures in old Hindu temples. 
Indeed, the great peculiarity of the images on the MundeiSvari hill is the 
elongated oval cut of the face, which contrasts with the square flats of the 
Oiissan artists. 

There are different slabs on the slopes in which inscriptions may be 
found. The letters are peculiar, neither resembling the Devanagari, nor the 
P&li. But the most remarkable among them is to be found on a tongue of 
the hill, ^appropriately known to the natives as the Jihh Devi. Westward 
from the summit, the descent to this tongue lies over precipitous boulders, 
the crevices having thorny plants and poor grass. Going down the 
hill we came to this projecting rock, the so-called Jibh Devi, about 16 feet 
broad, protruding like a tongue about 30 feet from the hill. There is a 
broad crack at the point of projection over which one has to leap. It 
overhangs a wild country^ bounded on all sides with wilder hills, and 
overlooking the plains some 300 to 350 feet deep. Over this narrow 
slice there are devices of plants and leaves. Inscriptions run across 
these plants, and they may well deserve the patience of the aintiquarian. 
The letters are, however, so few and detached, that the information 
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they arc likely to give, may ultimately turn out to be of little use. There 
is no doubt, however, that the pointed letters, some of which resemble the 
V and of the English alphabet, must belong to a very ancient ago, and it 
would be interesting to trace the people who engraved them. The letters 
are big and deeply cut. 

Tradition uttributos the rocks on the Mundc^vari hill to a Daitya, by 
the name of M unda. He was the brother of Chanda, the chief who founded 
Chyapur. They belonged to a race of Pro- Aryans, who must have latter- 
ly blended their own worship of the phallus with that of the S'akti. The 
remains of their forts and stone buildings incontestably point out that the 
Daityas, who at times established sovereign sway over the Aryans, were not 
mere savages. Hated and dreaded as their names may appear, they were 
certainly powerfid princes who represented a more advanced state of civili- 
zation than history has yet been ready to assign them. The history of 
these primitive races, detested by the names of l)akas, Daityas, Dasyus, the 
raw-eaters and the “ Black race”, remains yet to be written, and in the 
relics of their ruined forts, temples, pillars, scattered along the plains and hills 
of Shahabad and the valleys along the Ganges, some material may be gathered 
to show that they were not entirely men of that degraded condition in 
which their Antagonists have invariably dei)ictcd them. Mr. Thomason’s 
remarks regarding the Bhar tribe equally aj)])ly to the other aborigines of 
the district : “ They were a 2 )owcrful and industrious i^eoplo, as is evident 
by the large works they have left behind them.” 


Note on the old Manipur i Character. — By G. H. Damant, C. S., Officiating 
Bolitical Agent ^ Manipur. 

(AVith two plates.) 

* There can be but little doubt that this alphabet is a form of <tlie Deva- 
nagari, and it was in all jn'obability introduced from Bengal along with 
Hinduism by some wandering sanyasl in the reign of Charairongba, who 
flourished about 1700 A. 1). ; at least there is no cvidenco to show that a 
knowledge of writing existed among the Manipuris at any earlier date. The 
earhest MS. I can find, ^jurports to have been composed in the reign of Cha- 
rairongba, and there are no mural inscriptions ^of old date in the country. 
The al 2 )habct is singularly ill-adapted to the Manipuri language, and in 
point of fact, we find in the MSS. that the letters y, ghy chkyj^jh^ all the 
gutturals, n dJi^ h, hh, g, and sh are seldom, if ever, used except in words of 
Bengali origin, k, t^p, and ch being used for < 7 , d, b, and^ respectively, while 
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w, a letter wliich distinctly exists in the Manipnri language, is unrepresent- 
ed in the alphabet. Compound letters are seldom used or required. • 

The most important MS. is called the “ Takhelgnamba”, and contains an 
account of the wars between Pamhaiba, alias Garib-Namaz, [Gharib-naw&z] 
king of Manipur and the Raja of Tiparah. The copy in my possession 
contains 45 leaves written on both sides. 

The next in importance is the Samsokgnamba”, which is a history of 
the war between Charairongba and his son Pamhaiba of Manipur and the 
kings of Burma and Surnjok. It contains 36 leaves. 

The “ Blnglol,” a short MS. of ten loaves only, is a treatise on morals, 
intermixed with proverbs and maxims, and would probably be interesting as 
throwing light on the customs of the Manipuris before their conversion to 
Hinduism. The only other MSS. of which I have been able to obtain 
information, are the “ Meiyanggnamba”, an account of the wars between 
Manipur and Kachar, and the “ Salkau”, a treatise on cattle and the respect 
to be shown them. Of these two latter I have not been able to obtain 
copies. The above seem to comprise the whole literature of Manipur ; but 
it is just possible that further search may reveal one or two other works. 
The MSS. are all written on a coarse, but very durable, kind of paper, with 
pens made of bamboo ; paper blackened with charcoal on which they write 
with a soapstone jiencil is also used. The character has now been almost 
entirely superseded by Bengali, and indeed but few of the Manipuris can 
read it. A national chronicle is, however, still kept in the old character by 
the guild of priests, ‘ maibees’ as they arc called, in which every event of 
importance occiuTing in the country is regularly recorded. 

The language of the MSS. is most difficult, being quite unintelligible 
to an ordinary Manipuri, while those who can understand it are very few in 
number. It is, however, interesting as being the oldest form we possess of 
the Manipuri and cognate dialects. In a practically unwritten language like 
this, for the very few writings which exist could never have affected the mass 
of the people, considerable variations in dialect must inevitably take placq in 
the coursOflof a very few years ; but in the present instance the difference 
between the written and spoken language is so great, that it can hardly be 
accounted for in this way. Tradition has it, and it seems mosS probable, 
that the Manipuris are a conglomeration of several distinct tribes, and it 
may well be that these MSS. are written in the dialect of one 5f . them, 
whichever may have been predominant at the time, but this is a question 
which can only bo satisfactorily settled after careful enquiry. 

I subjoin a copy of the complete Manipuri alphabet,, and a facsimile 
with transliteration and translation of the first page of the “Samsok- 
gnamba.” The translation is little more than tentative, as the meaning of 
many phrases is obscure and doubtful, the Manipuris themselves differing 
very much as to their meaning. 
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t 

llail 0 King, hail lord of heaven, hail snahe^ king, slayer of 
kings, 0 mighty king, snake king at whose voice the people flee, who has 
performed the works of a king, who has conquered ten camps of Burmese, 
with body and, soul I will sing of Selbi;\ SamsolcX and the villages con- 
quered last month. Hail to father, king Gharairongba, who changed 
the names of the gods, who warred in Selbi and Tehhau^\^ who subdued in 
war the Lolloitha^^ who ascended the throne in the sight of all the people, 
who was related to the Burmese** and brought the Poerai'\’\ into comiection 
with them. I will tell how his daughter Chakpa Makhau Gnambi the hdyXX 
of royal family was given in marriage. Tongtoi, the king of Burma, gave 
order, Go my servants, you Mayangkone of Selbi the wise, and you Tung- 
lacha of Burma the mighty, go both of y^ to Foerai. 

• The word ‘lairel* is still used to signify a snake. It probably refers to 
Pakungba, the tutelary deity of the kings of Manipur, which is said to appear in that 
form, small if pleased, and of great sizo if angry. 

t Kubbo. 

X Sumjok. 

} This refers to Famhaiba, alias Garfb Namaz, the son of Gharairongba, who died 
at the commencement of the war. 

II As£m. 

f Said to bo a tribe of Nagds, but I cannot identify them. 

** t. e. by giving his daughter Chakpa Makhau Gnambi in marriage to the king 
of Burma. 

tt The people of Manipur. 

XI The word I have translated lady” is “ Tampa”, it is a title applied to females 
of royal descent. 
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Are Kdliddsa^s Seroes monogamisU ? — By G. A. Gbiebson, C.* S., 

Bangpur. 

I was much interested by an article by Prann&tb Pandit in the last 
number of the JoumU of the Asiatic Society on the morals of Edliddsa.” 

With reference to one head of his subject, " Polygamy,’’ I venture to 
differ from him. He says (page 357), “ It is noteworthy that it (polygamy) 
is never prominently brought forward in the poems, except in the case of 
the wives of And again, further on, “The greatest of our 

poet’s heroes are either monogamists, or may be taken to be so for all tho 
purposes of his epic narrative.” 

Has he not with regard to Hb poems forgotten DiUpa, one of the 
very noblest characters in the Baghuvansa, who is especially declared to have 
had a numerous (I. 32) antah-pura-varga -or zenana. Moreover, though 
it is then said that he considered these wives of no value in comparison to 
Sudakshind, Bilipa is at the same time distinctly said to have considered 
not only her, but also Lakshmi as his wife, and hence to have been at least 
a professed bigamist. Of course it may be urged that calling Lakshmi 
his wife was a mere figure of speech, but still the fact shows that 
according to Kalidasa, his model Bilipa did not consider polygamy an 
objectionable practice. , 

Again Agni-varna in the nineteenth book, who, though not a reputable 
character, was undoubtedly one of Kalidasa^ s heroes, can hardly be called a 
monogamist. 

With regard to Kdliddsa^s play-heroes, one, at least, viz,, Pwruravae, 
cannot be taken as a monogamist, “ for all purposes of tho epic narrative,” 
or of the dramatic narrative either. 

In the second Act of Vikramdvaii, Nipunikd makes him out .offend- 
ing his Queen by imagining her to be JJrvaii, and calling her by her 
( Urvaii^s) name ^ I II 

This surely is hardly the act of a strict monogamist, especially as subse- 
quently Pv/ruravas marries TJrvaki in the lifetime of his Queen. 

The only other Dramatic Hero of Kalidasa with whom I am acquaint- 
ed, — Bushyanta, though undoubtedly possessed of an “ affinity” for Sakun- 
tald, as every right-minded hero should have for the heroine* used to 
appear surrounded by Yavan women, with bows in their hands and wearing 
garlands of flowers.* I vknow that the commentators say that these 
women were simply arm-bearers, but on this occasion there was no reason 

near the commence- 
ment of tho 2nd Act of the Sinkmtald, 
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for tlieir bearing arms, and even if there was, such a ^ofession does not 
explain, their carrying garlands at the same time. 

As this passage is, however, liable to discussion. I now quote another 
in the same act (the second), wliich occurs just before the 43rd verso 
(M. W.*s Edition). The Vidusliaha says to the king, speaking of his 
longing for Sakuntald, “Just as a man who is skted with dates may 
desire the tamarind, so your highness, slighting tlio jewels of women in 
your Zendnay has fixed his desires upon Sahimtnld 

There is one more play by a Kdliddsay which is by some ascribed to 
the author of the SaJcuntald — the Mdlavihignimitra, The hero in this 
2 )iecc is certainly not a monogamist, in fact Agnimitra is roiu’esentcd as 
being “ very much married” indeed. He has a first Queen Dlidriniy and 
then a second Queen Irdvatiy who is tHI chief villain of the piece. Not 
only are these both prominent characters, but the king, not satisfied with 
only two, finishes the ^day by marrying Mdlaeilcdy whicli is the conclusion 
to which the whole cour.se of events of the piece has been tending. 

It thus appears that it can hardly be considered an accurate statement 
of facts that “ the greatest of” Kalidasa's “ heroes are either monogamists 
or mjiy bo taken to be so for all purposes of hi.s epic uarriitive.” Dilipa 
was a polygamist, about Raghu we know nothing, and the only great heroes 
of Raghu' s line, who boar out the above remarks, so far as we can tell, were 
Ajg and Rdma, 

Every one of the dramatic heroes is a polygamist, and the subject of 
marriage, so far as it relates to one or to a idurality of wives, is not men- 
tioned either in the Ritu-Sanhdray the Megha-dulay or the Kumdra-^m* 
bhava. 
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On the Monte between Sohdr and eUBereymi in ^Oman^ with a note on the 

Zatty or gipsies in Arabia, — By LieutenanUCohnel S. B. Miles. 

^ (With a map.) • 

Having arrived at* Sohar on the 16th November, 1875, and visited 
the Governor Seyyid Bedr-bin-Seif Al Bd-Sa’idi, I requested him to be good 
enough to arrange for my visit to el-Bereymi, and Sheikh lldshid-bin- 
Hamd, with whom I was personally acquainted, and who is a man of 
considerable induence in el-Dhahireh having been at one time 

Governor of el-Bereymi, was selected to accompany me. I could, however, 
only promise myself a hasty viaj|||^ as my arrangement with Captain Clayton, 
Her Majesty’s Ship Rifleman^ who had kindly given me a passage, was to 
meet again at Sohdr on the 22nd. The Sheikh’s preparations as regards 
camels, &c., were not completed until the next morning at 10 a. m., when 
we started with nine matchlocks of the Na’im and Mokdbil tribes, and 
reached about thirty miles by nightfall, encamping for the night at 
Sahilah, a village in the Wddi Jezze belonging to 

the el-Kundd. The road, after leaving the belt of palm groves and culti- 
vation outside Sol^dr, ran N. W. for an hour to ’Aul^i, a little 

patch of date groves and gardens irrigated by a filej, and then turned west 
over a stony, gradually rising plain, covered with thin acacia jungle and 
underwood towards the hills. The Wddi Jezze, which wo came to soon 
after, is here neither broad nor deep, being but a few inches lower than 
the plain, and barely distinguishable from it, showing that no great torrent 
ever rushes down it, but that after rainfall, which in ’Omdn is rarely 
heavy, the water that is not absorbed by cultivatioi# is sucked in by the 
porous soil on the way. Another hour brings us to the site of an ancient 
ruined town, attested by heaps of fragments of black rock lying in squares 
and ovals, which mark the foundations of houses, and by parts of ruined 
walls ancl,,towera on adjoining hillocks, covering altogether a considerable 
extent of ground. From the appearance of the foundations, the houses 
must have been on a small scale and, of rude construction. No vestige of 
any edifice of architectural pretensions remains. At tlie present day the 
locality is uninhabited, and a place of more 'dreary and complete desolation 
I have rarely seen. My companions could not tell me the name of the site, 
their only traditional knowledge was that it belonged to the Persians in the 
time of ignorance, and fhat it was destroyed by God on account of the 
refusal of the inhabitants to embrace the blessed truths of Islam. 

A little further is a dried up felej leading from the hills, called Felej- 
el-Stik» and also ascribed to the Persians. At 2i p. m., we 

p 
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came in sight of Sehlat a village picturesquely situated on the top 

of a hill,cand having at a distance a somewhat imposing appearance, though 
a closer view dispelled the illusion. It belongs to the Beni Gheith 
a petty Hinawi tribe, subordinate however to the Na’im. Here we rested 
for a short time while the camels were fed. The next village we come to 
an hour later is Mileyyench, (AijjUi) and our road* henceforth lies in 
the bed of Wddi Jezze as far as Hail, (l 4^) for we have now reached the 
foot of the hill range and commence a more steep and winding ascent. 
Just below Mileyyeneh, where the Wadi narrows considerably, is an arched 
aqueduct, of solid masonry that supjdies a village, called el- Ghorak 
belonging to the Beni Gheith. I could learn nothing precise about this 
aqueduct, which is evidently of very ancient construction, from the Sheikh, 
the tradition as usual being limited to the* fact of its having been con- 
structed by the Kafirs before Islam. Here we were overtaken by a heavy 
thunder-storm, which soon drenched us through and made the rocky path 
too slippery for the camels to venture out of a walk ; the sight, however, 
was very grand from the picturesque scenery around us ; the dark blue 
hills of the back ground, streaked by deepest black ravines and gorges, and 
with ridge upon ridge of lower hills in front being lighted up here and there 
by the rays of the sun, now near setting, glancing through a rent in the 
dark heavy masses of clouds above us and showing a strange contrast of 
light and shade. It was some time after dark when we reached the groves 
of the little village of Sahileh, and here the Arabs having lost 

the path and nearly brought us to grief among the water channels and 
low walls of the plantations, we were fain to wait for a villager to light us 
with a torch to our camping ground. This place belongs to the el-Kunud, 
and has two small towers for defence. The next day, starting soon after 
sunrise, wo pushed oft more rapidly and reached el-Beroymi at 7^ p. m. 
Travelling at first in a south-westerly direction, we pass after an hour an 
affluent on the right bank, called Wadi el-Sufan, up which 

is a village of the same name, and then the Wadi Jezze, here forming a 
loop, we cross the ’Akabat Kumashi Aaap) to join it agaiit. A few 

miles further S. S. W. brings us to Burj el-Shikeyri, just 

beyond which lies the village of Kan, memorable for a conflict be- 

tween the Wahhabis and the Hadhrami troops of Seyyid Sa’id-bin-Sult4n 
some sixty years ago, in which the latter were signally defeated with great 
loss, and which paved the way for the onward -progress of these fanatics 
to Shinas where they again destroyed JHis Highness’ forces. A 

cemetery of the slain in the bed of the Wd^ near^Ian attests the severity 
of the contest there. The tower of Shikeyri is on a peak some 200 feet 
high on the right bank, and is joined to another tower below by a stone 
wall. It was built for the special purpose of barring the progress of the 
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Wahhabis. After another hour and a half we pass Wddi Wdsif, up which 
lies a town of that name. Sheikh Kashid was very anxious 1 should visit 
this place, as the Sheikh Suleiman-bin-Sa’id el-Shamisi was a great friend 
of his and a man of some importance. It lay, however, too much out of the 
road, and time was of consequence. The next place we reached was el- 
Khoweyrej, a village of the same clan as Wasif, the Showdmis, 

a sub-divisioii of the Na’im, and having the protection of a fortlet 
and two towers. The cultivation here was extensive and very refreshing to 
the eye in contrast to the drear and arid rocks around. The fields were neatly 
arranged in terraces on the right bank, advantage being taken ingeniously 
of every availabble spot of ground capable of production. They were well 
kept and evidently received much attention, irrigation being carried on by 
means of channels leading from, the copious stream above. Contiguous to 
this is Hail, another large village, the two forming the most considerable 
settlement I met with between Bereymi and Sohar. Hail has several 
towers, and on the opposite bank is el-Eabi, (t^l)a pinnacle rock about 200 
feet high, on which is perched a tower surrounded by a low wall now crum- 
bling away. The work is ascribed to the Persians, and the position is well 
chosen for the purpose for which it is said to have been constructed, namely, 
to serve as an outpost to protect the maritime plain from the inroads of 
the Bedouins. This outpost not improbably marks the limit of the grasp 
of the Persians in the age immediately preceding the introduction of Isldm, 
when they are related to have held the sea-coast of ’Oman, the Arabs main- 
taining themselves in the highlands and interior. Two petty clans of the 
Na’im, the Eashidat and Hadidat occupy Hail, and . are at enmity with 
their neighbours the Showamis of Khoweyrej and Wasit. As may readily 
be imagined, quarrels among such very close ncighboui’s are very bitter, and 
they are said to ripen every four or five years into a free fight, which is not 
terminated without bloodshed. In such cases the people of Hail have the 
advantage of being able to cut off the water-supply of those below by dam- 
ming up the stream, which is a very effective punishment, and is generally 
instrumental in bringing hostilities to a speedy termination. .At HaiPthe 
Wadi Jezze is joined by its confluent, Wddi el-’Abeyleh, (aLWi) up which 
the road now leads. The course of Wadi Jezze above the junction is short, 
and lies W. S. W. towards Kdbil and Seneyneh A few miles up 

it is a steep pass, marking, as my Sheikh informed me, the bound^y of el- 
Dhahireh. Wo rested a little while at Hail, and then continued our route, 
soon reaching more open and level ground with woody ravines and scat- 
tered herbage. The highest point of this pass is called el-Kejd, where the 
aneroids showed an elevation of 1,860 feet, the peaks of the range on each 
side rising above us 1,000 feet or more. On descending the other side, we 
reached after an hour the W4di ’Ain, which runs like all other water- 
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courses on the southern side of the range in a south-westerly direction until 
its waters are absorbed by the thirsty desert. We now continue W. N. W. 
over an unbroken plain sparsely studded with acacias direct on to Bereymi. 
On our right lies el-Mahdhah, the habitation of the Beni Ka’b 

tribe, while to the S.W. the lofty isolated range of Jebel Hafit, t4^) 

looming some 20 miles away, alone breaks the level expanse before us, and 
we stand on the border of tliat inhospitable sea of' sand and waste that 
stretches without break or interruption for nearly 800 miles across the pen- 
insula, and forms the greatest sand desert of Asia. The Bedouins of our party 
having remained behind at a watering place we had passed, we found we 
had been jogging on for some miles without them, and the Sheikh professed 
some apprehension lest we should encounter any of the *Awamir Bedouins, 
who, ho said, were constantly prowling about. It is customary in ’Oman, when 
moving from one part to another, to take a man or two as Khafir, or pro- 
tector, from each of the more important tribes through whose country one 
has to pass. This applies not only to strangers, but also to any Arab passing 
through the territory of another tribe with whom his own are not in “ saff ” 
or league, when it is of course unnecessary. Sheikh Eashid had not been 
able to procure an ’Amiri at Sohar before starting, and hence his anxiety. 
We had another thunder-storm this evening, but not much rain. On 
arrival at Bereymi, I went to the house of Selim-bin-Mohammcd, whose 
father, the Chief Sheikh of the Na’im tribe, resides at Dhank Our 

arrival was the signal for a general assembly of visitors, whom I soon tired of, 
and I therefore beat a retreat to another house outside, which was cleared 
for my reception. 

Early the next morning, I set out to visit the fort, which at present is 
in the hands of Sheikh Hamd. I saw his house on the way, and as he was 
laid up with a dislocated shoulder from a fall ofE a camel, he sent to invite 
me in to take coffee. The house consists of two lofty rooms separated by 
an arch and with no furniture, but a carpet or two and an array of coffee 
pots ; two or three damsels bundled out as I entered, but the fowls and 
goats that seemed to make up the complement of inmates, being less bash- 
ful, remained. The walls of the courtyard are loop-holed for musketry, and 
a rusty iron gun lies half -buried in the ground inside. It took some little 
time to get coffee ready for the assembly that had crowded into the house 
and filled- both sides of the room, but when it was over, .1 took leave and 
continued my way to the fort. On reaching 4ihe gate, I received a salute 
of three guns, which put the ordnance hors de combat by dismounting them 
from their rickety carriages, and thus prevented any further expenditure of 
powder. I was then taken over the fort, and the objects of interest gene- 
rally were pointed out to me with great readiness and evident pleasure by 
the Sheikh’s nephew and his people. 1 was gratified by their civility, and 
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spent some time in looking over the place, the strength and importance of 
which in their eyes are by no means undervalued. The plain in wlpch el- 
Bereymi stands being so level, the view from the upper towers is exten- 
sive and interesting, embracing as it does the whole of el-Jow, and enabling 
one to get a tolerably clear notion at a glance of the topograpliy of the 
settlement. To the *8. W., at a little distance off, lies Sedeyri’s house, 
erected many years ago by that Wahhdbi Chief for his own residence. It 
was solidly built of stone, but was destroyed by Seyyid 'Azin in 1870, who 
disapproved of seeing so strong a fortified house so near the fort, and who 
required the stones of which it was built to repair and strengthen the latter. 
After leaving the fort, I spent some time in walking through the section of 
the settlement more particularly known as el-Bereymi. The dates had 
nearly all been gathered, and the fields were being just freshly sown for the 
spring harvest, except a few late fields of jowari, and the .fruit season was 
over, so I did not see the place to full advftitage, but the fields were neat 
and regular, and the orchards well cared for. Indeed, great attention is 
paid to horticulture throughout ’Oman, and at all the centres of population 
the ‘Bostans’ are the great objects of interest. The houses in these 
settlements are seldom grouped together, but are scattered among the date 
groves ; they are principally of mat and date leaf construction, and form 
perhaps the least obtrusive part of the landscape. A good proportion of 
thetfew mud houses was dilapidated and untenanted, and gave a general air 
of unsubstantiality to the place. The verdant appearance of this oasis, how- 
ever, in which the tall and handsome foliage of the date is the predominant 
feature, is most attractive and refreshing to the eye of the traveller, and 
soon makes him oblivious of the drear and arid waste he has traversed 
to reach it, while the luxuriant vegetation, the sight and sound of running 
water, the almost entire absence of unproductive trees and plants, convey 
an impression of prosperity which is by no means borne out in reality. 
During the day several of the Sheikhs came to visit me at Sa’rch, 
and as they were communicative, I was glad of the conversation. Among 
those whoocame was Sheikh ’Ali-bin-Seif of the Beni Ka’b, who lives at el- 
Mahdhah ; ho was loquacious and lively, and was very solicitous I should 
visit his tribe and settlement, but it was unfortunately not convenient to 
do so, and I was compelled to accept his invitation for another time. He 
told me he had beer to el-Eiadh, having been taken captive by thepWahhA- 
bis in his youth and carried thither in irons. He believed they were 24 days 
on the road from el-Bereymi to el-Hasa, as they travelled slowly, and there 
was plenty of water on the way. Not having had time to visit any of the 
Beni Yas settlements in the morning, a messenger arrived from them invi- 
ting me to do so, but I was obliged to decline, as it was already time for 
me to be taking my departure. At the suggestion of Sheikh B&shid, I re- 
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quested Sheikh Selim to furnish us with an escort to the limits of el- Jow, 
but a&i he proposed to accompany me himself the first stage, I accepted his 
company with pleasure. It was not without strong remonstrances and 
pressing invitations to stay a day or two longer that we were permitted to 
make a start, but we succeeded in doing so about 3 p. m., and in presence 
of an admiring crowd of boys and Bedouins, we left isl-Bereymi at a brisk 
trot by the same road that we had come ; the Bedoos shouting and singing 
and racing their camels at full speed in high spirits and evident delight at 
being on the road again, and already oblivious of the fact that half an hour 
before they had been sulky and disgusted at being told to collect the camels 
for the journey. After some miles a peak to our left, named Ka^ar, (J^) was 
pointed out to me as having on the top the remains of a Persian settlement 
with trees, dwellings, &c., and said to have beea occupied by them after 
their repulse at cl-Bereymi. We passed Khajmet el-Shikla, aJaA) a 
small village at 12 miles, and ^loon after observing a low reddish coloured hill 
some distance off very conspicuous among the other dark rocks, I told a 
man to bring me a specimen. Nearly the whole party started off, and re- 
turned with sufficient stones to fill a portmanteau. It was a red compact 
nummulitic limestone, and was the only block of the kind I noticed on the 
journey. It was just dark when we reached el-Khiirus, ^ 

cleft in the rocky bed of the Wadi ’Ain, which holds a perennial supply of 
rain water. The Arabs were anxious to push on to Hail, another 15 wles 
or so in the dark, but I objected ; wood and water were sufficiently abundant, 
and we soon had a good fire under way and suppers cooking. I noticed the 
men obtained fire from a spark by rolling the tinder into a ball with dry 
Arabs grass and swinging it round until it burst into flame. The dew to-night 
was very heavy, and my blanket was drenched by morning. The elevation 
of el-Khurds is 1,630. 

20th , — Before starting I took leave of Sheikh Selim-bin- Mohammed, 
whose protection was no longer required, giving him a suitable present, and 
I may mention as an instance of the entire want of shamefacedness in the 
Arab in begging, that he came up to me quietly, after he had received his 
douemr from mj factotum, to whisper a request for two dollars more. I 
insinuated he had already received what I thought was proper for him, on 
which he said, “ Well, give me one, only one more dollar, and I will be 
satisfied.*’ This man’s father is Chief of one of the largest tribes in ’Oman, 
and he himself a man of much influence and consideration. We reached the 
Nejd two hours after leaving el-Khurds. The ground here, which for ^ome 
extent is comparatively level, is well wooded with acacias, rhamnus, &c., 
and green with low brushwood and grass. It is visited in the season by 
the Na’im and Ka’b Arabs for pasturing their camels and goats. The 
mountain range we were crossing is, except in the valleys and water-courses, 
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where the detritm from the hills forms a little soil, remarkably arid and 
sterile, and is everywhere from Jebel Akhdhar to Euus el-Jebdl entirely 
unclothed with verdure, presenting one of the bleakest ranges it is possible 
to imagine. The large valleys contain a good deal of herbaceous, but very 
little ligneous vegetation. Among the trees and plants in the W4di Jezze 
and in the plain beyoAd the range were noticed the rhamnus, screwpine, 
mmar or acacia vera, acacia Arabia, two oleanders, calotropis G., castor-oil, 
and colocynth gourd, two or three euphorbias, the wild lavender, a rush 
much used for making mats called rasad ; the maranneh^ narcotic 

plant noticed by Palgrave ; the rose-scented shirkeh, and much coarse grass 
in tufts. 

At Hail, which we reached in three hours from el-Khurds, and which 
is perhaps 35 or 40 miles from Bereymi, we halted for a short time for 
breakfast and to feed the camels, which were beginning to show symptoms 
of fatigue, for since the comlnencement of the journey we had been keeping 
up a jog-tro^of from five to seven miles an hour, whenever the road render- 
. ed it at all practicable. Our dromedaries were all pretty good, and were as 
sleek and well- shaped in appearance as they were swift and easy in going. 
’Oman camels are acknowledged the best in the world. The Sherif of Mecca 
rides none other, and last year he received a present of six from Scyyid Tur- 
ki, which were sent by sea to Jedda. They fetch from JlOO to 150, if 
very superior, but the ordinary ones run from $30 upwards. Depth of chest 
is considered one of their chief points. The Bedouins of 'Omdn sometimes* 
take their camels from el-Bereymi across Arabia to Nejd and el-Hejdz 
for sale. In ’Oman, Arabs ride behind the hump, the saddle being very small 
with a felt and sheepskin over it. The camel’s nose is not pierced, but a 
headstall with a chain nose-band and a thick camel hair rope forms the 
bridle. In Yemen, they sit in front of the hump, resting the feet on the 
neck of the animal, the saddle having a high pommel to give support. On 
leaving Hail, we entered the political boundary of Sohdr, and proceeded 
down the Wadi Jezze by the side of running water, flowing at intervals!, as 
far as Mileyyeneh ; owing to the alternatsa porosity and rockiness of the 
bed, the stream rushes along at one place for some distance, then suddenly 
disappears to re-appear again as suddenly further on. Kan and Shikeyrf, 
Sahilah and Mileyyeneh, are successively passed and left behind, until at 
nightfall we reached our halting place not far from Sehlat, where 1;he road 
branched ofE to Jebel Ghardbeh, a spot I was anxious to visit. During our 
march to-day we had been^ joined by two Sheikhs of the Na’fm tribe, who 
were taking two horses for sale to Sol?dr. One of these, a chestnut mare, 
was a very casty, well-formed, and pretty animal, and from the price put 
on her the Sheikhs seemed to have a very exalted idea of her value. We 
passed on the road several small parties of donkeys and camels laden with 
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dried and salt-fish going up to el-Bereymi, where the consumption of 
these firticles is very considerable. The elevation of this place was found 
to be 850. The road we have been travelling lies almost entirely along 
the smooth sandy bed of the Wddis or torrents, and presents no difficulties 
of any kind to conununication. For the first 30 miles or so from Sohar the 
road winds up Wddi Jezze, and for 10 miles more its confluent Wadi 
’Abileh. We then cross the ridge of the chain, hero very low and not 
exceeding 1,900 feet, while the peaks on each side reach about 3,000. On 
descending the other side, we find ourselves on the plain of el- Jow, which 
borders on the great desert. Though heavy in places, the road is quite 
practicable for guns, and I remember no place that would bo likely to cause 
artillery more than an hour’s detention. The mountain range that has been 
crossed is part of the chain leading from Eas Mosandim to Jebol 

Akhdhar, and divides the provinces of el-Dhahirch and el-Batinch. The 
hilly district between these two provinces is styled el- H ajar by the 

Arabs, but there is no general name for the range that connects Jebel Akhdhar 
withEuus el-Jobdl. The water-sheds towards Euus el-Jebdl lie east and ^ 
west, while lower down towards Jebel Akhdhar, they lie N. E. and S. W. 
Eunning water was met with by me only in Wadi Jezze from Hail to Sehlat, 
and then never more than a few inches deep, but there is no scarcity of 
water anywhere. The inhabited spots are irrigated both by canals drawn 
from the stream, and by wells. The rocks met with were mostly sediment- 
ary, the principal being a very dark limestone and an argillaceous slate, 
the latter lying in great angles. The bed of Wadi Jezze is cut through 
a breccia containing fragments of granite, green limestone, quartz, and a 
beautifully variegated sandstone, and the breccia or conglomerate is pene- 
trated in some places by masses of slate or shale. The range is very 2 >caked 
and sharp ridged, and here and there the strata were in waves, appearing as 
if the rock had been at some period subjected to pressure. Throughout the 
whole route, the aspect of the country is extremely barren and sterile, and, 
as might be expected, is unable to sustain much animal life. The only 
wild animals, 1 noticed, were a i^w ravine deer and foxes, and «birds were 
everywhere extremely rare. On starting the following morning, we pro- 
ceeded down the bank of Wadi el-’Aweyneh of the el-Mokabil, 

who occupy chiefly the upper part, where it is well wooded, and where run- 
ning water is abundant. In an hour and a half we reached Jebel Gharabeh, 
where, as I had already leamt from^heikh Eashid, who had been 
regaling me throughout the journey with the jjraditionary lore of ’Omdn, 
were situated the ruins of the citadel of ’Oman, the pristine name of Soh^, 
at one time the capital of the whole country. I determined here to take 
the opportunity of exploring these interesting and ancient ruins, which are 
probably not paralleled in ’Om&n, and accordingly made a short halt for the 
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purpose. The hill is not high, perhaps 250 or 300 feet, but it is very steep 
and inaccessible, and there being no semblance of a road, I was ^ glad to 
accept the assistance of the Bedouins, who are as agile as cats and clamber 
about the most difficult places with ease. Around the summit, which is 
irregular, are traceable the ruins of these fortifications extending perhaps 
for half a mile. The wall still stands in places, from two fo six feet high, 
and it is possible to traice the outline of part of the buildings at the highest 
point, though the greater part are an undistinguishable heap of ruins. 
Along the line of fortification at intervals were small circular towers, 
several of which are still conspicuous. The thickness of the walls was 
uniformly about threo feet, and they are constructed entirely of rough 
fragments of the rock of which the upper part of the hill is composed, viz,^ 
a white oolitic limestone, cemented with clay, and I could detect only throe 
places in which mortar had been used at all. These were an arch in the 
wall, the curbstones in the path that led down the hill and the water 
cisterns. One of tliese cisterns, of which there are two, is quite at 
the summit, and is in shape an oblong, constructed of round pebbles 
cemented and plastered with mortar. The other is oval-shaped and of 
similar construction. It is lower down the hill. Both these tanks are 
small and shallow, and in such good condition, that, if cleaned out, they 
might still be serviceable. There are no signs of wells having been sunk 
that I could see ; indeed, the quality of the rock precludes the idea of 
such an experiment. Somewhat below the highest point is a low arch in 
in the wall, built of selected stones cemented together, and was not impro- 
bably that of the gateway, as it is just over the road. There is one other 
arch in a tower still lower down, but it is made with long slabs placed 
together uncemented. Only a few yards of the roadway are traceable near 
the top, the rest is entirely obliterated, but it probably wound round the 
greater part of the hill. It was very narrow, and is faced at the edge with 
curbstones. It was at the extreme summit where the outline is best pre- 
served, that the residence of the Chief or Governor probably stood, but to 
judge from the heap of stones in situ, the building was apparently of no 
great extent ; perhaps a small stone house for the Chief and rude shelter 
for the garrison were all that was needed. From its position and strength, 
however, the importance of the castle is sufficiently apparent, and it was 
doubtless considered quite impregnable in those days of slings jind bows, 
while it of course commanded the whole plain of Sohar from hence to the sea. 

According to the tradition of the Arabs, as related to me by Sheikh 
B&shid and confirmed by Seyyid Turki and others, the castle at Jebel 
Oharabeh, as well as the city of ^Oman, were founded by J ulandd-bin-Karkar, 
under whom the city covered a great part of the maritime 
plain lying between Jebel Ghardbeh and the sea ; but there is no doubt that 
Q 
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both the ruins of el-Qharabeh and the city are much anterior to the time of 
the Jul£),ndaites. Another legend related to me was of the daughter of 
Julanda, whose hand became diseased and withered, while the physicians were 
unable to apply any remedy. She remained thus for a long time, and at 
last decided to try the benefit of the sea air and bathing, after experiencing 
which for a short time she entirely recovered. The above tradition, it may 
be remarked, deriving the Julandaites from the ’Amalekite Beni Karkar is 
opposed to the more generally received account, according to which they 
descend from the el-Azd of ’Oman. The ’Amaleka properly derive from 
the Isliinaelite or Nejdean stock, as does also Sohar, the brother of Tasm 
and Jadis and the Eponymus of the ancient town. The Julandaites were 
a povvex'ful dynasty in ’Oman, and for some time previous to the second 
advent of the Persians before Islam held dominion over el-Bahrcin and the 
whole of the Persian Gulf. According to Boss* Annals of ’Oman, the 
Persians at the time of the introduction of Islam had possession of the 
sea-coast of ’Oman, while the Arabs had the interior. Mohiunmed sent 
messengers to the two sons of J ulanda, who then ruled in ’Oman, and these 
messengers alighted at Damsetjerd near Sohar, a fortified jdace built by 
the Persians. Julanda’s sons, ’Abd and .feifar, and the Arabs agreed to 
accept Islam, but the Persians, refusing, were attacked in Damsetjerd by 
Jeifar and compelled to quit ’Oman. This Damsetjerd I am inclined to 
identify with the ruins at Felcj el-Suk described above, and this is indi- 
cated, 1 think, both by their position and the Arab tradition attaching to 
the spot. The extreme antiquity of Sohar as one of the principal empori- 
ums of ’Oman is shown by its identification with the ancient city of ’Omdn, 
the capital of the country, which depends not alone on Arab tradition and 
authority, but is accej^ted by European writers, who see in Sohar the Omana 
or Omna of Pliny and Ptolemy. 

The exact period, however, at which the town changed its name is a 
question more difficult of solution, and regarding which history and tradi- 
tion afford no clue. The ancient history of Sohar is very obscure, as, 
though frequent references to it may be found in all ages, no good descrip- 
tion or account of it exists that I am aware of. A short notice, however^ 
by Ibn Mojawir is worth quoting. He says : — “ Sohar had 12,000 houses, 
and every ndkhodd dwelt in a separate house, and the people used to draw 
their drinking water from the aqueduct. Some one told me there were 192 
steel-yards for the weighing of merchandize .between vendors and pur- 
chasers. The town was built of bricks, mortar, and teak-wood, and it be- 
came ruined, and they /mw haunted the castles around. Abd Bekr el-Bisri 
informed me that the country belonged first to the kings of Kerman of 
the Seljuk dynasty, then it was ruled by the el-Ghozz, and afterwards it 
became deserted and was destroyed by the Arabs.” Some cultivated spots 
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are still to be seen near Jebel Oharabeh, but the only outward and visible 
sign of its former greatness remaining is the aqueduct Felcj el-Mp’taridh 

This work, which is of good stone masonry, leads along the surface of 
the ground, with a gentle declivity from the Wadi Jezze in^tho vicinity of 
Hureh Bargheh, (4^ or Sohar Peak as we call it, to the shore, a dis- 
tance in a straight line of 14 or 15 miles, and is still distinctly traceable for the 
greater part of the way, disappearing at the outskirts of the present town. 
1 noticed by the side of it more than one small cistern of exactly the same 
pattern and construction as those on Jebel Gliarabeh. The modern town 
of Hohar has for some years been in a gradually declining state. It has 
been described in the bright pages of Palgrave, but has still further decayed 
since his visit. In Sohar prof)er, which lies between Has Scllan and 

the village of Soweyhereh, the population is now only about 4000, 

including 400 Persians, a dozen Jews, who have been gradually decreasing in 
numbers year by year, and half-a-dozen banians ; the bulk of the inhabitants 
here as also along the coast from Sohar to Majis being of Persian and 
Beluch descent. The citadel, in which the Governor Seyyid Bedr resides, is 
a lofty, square, plain building, with a strong entrance and well defended by 
a moat ; next to Sohar Peak it is the most consincuous object seen from 
seawards. Prom the roof an excellent view is obtained of the surrounding 
country, and a lovely landscape it is, the sea-shore being fringed with a 
belt of stately palm gardens and cultivation about three miles broad, while 
behind, the plain rises gradually, until broken up by the lower spurs of the 
lofty, dark, serrated range in the back-ground. Ii\thc second story of this 
house is the tomb of Seyyid Thoweyni-bin- Seyyid, but the room in which it 
stands has been bricked up since my last visit. It is remarkable that of the 
number believed to have been associated directly or indirectly with Seyyid 
Selim in his parricidal act, some nine persons, only two are alive, the rest 
having all, with one excei^tion, met violent deaths. The town wall is very 
dilapidated, especially the front towards the sea, and is now fast crumbjing 
down, and there are no towers or bastions to it, but the moat is still kept 
clear on the land side. The circuit of the wall is about a mile, but a very 
small extent of the area inside is covered with houses, the rest of the 
ground being bare or occupied with date and other fruit trees. The market 
contains about foHy shops, and is good and well filled, the fiffh market 
particularly ; the fisheries cm the Bafinah coast being abundant almost to 
a miracle. The custom duties are 5 per cent., and the farm this year has 
been sold to a Persian for $175 per month ; but this is no gauge for the 
amount of imports, as foreign goods arc obtained from Muscat, where they 
have already paid duty, and are consequently free from assessment here. 
Trade is said to bo decreasing annually, and to be transferring itself to 
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Shai^ah, which is almost as easy of access to the principal customers as 
So^ar, the Arabs of el-Dh&hireh and cl-Jow, and where goods are cheaper, 
being imported thither direct from Bombay, and thus saving Muscat dues 
and re-shipment. Sohdr has no harbour, nor even the slightest shelter for 
native eraft, and is dependent entirely on its position in being able to tap 
the trade of Ifpper el-Dhahireh and el- Jow for existence, and should this 
source of prosperity be in part drawn off by rival ports, it must sink in 
time to the level of other towns in the Batinah. El- Jow, in which el- 
Bereymi lies, is the smallest of the six provinces of ’Oman, and is situate 
between el-Dhabireh and the Shemal. It is bounded on the south by 
J obcl Hafit, on the east by Khatmet el-Shikla and el-Mahdheh, on the 
north by el- Shemal, and to the west by the desert. El- Jow is inhabited 
by several tribes, botli Ghafiri and Hinawi ; the former having been in 
the ascendant since the accession of Seyyid Turki. The most powerful 
and the predominant Ghafiri tribe at present is the Na’im, which is divided 
into two distinct and about equal sections, each having numerous sub- 
divisions, and numbers on the whole some 20,000 souls. They occupy el- 
Bereymi Proper and Su’areh, and their possession of the fort enables 

them to overawe the whole of the settlement. Since the time of Seyyid ’Azan, 
they have been practically uninterfered with by the Muscat Government, 
but of course own allegiance to the present Sultan. The Na’im are at feud 
with the Beni Yas, who occupy part of el-Bereymi, and their hostility is 
interrupted only by occasional truces ; collisions frequently occurring be- 
tween them. Of the two sections of the Na’im one inhabits more parti- 
cularly el- Jow and Bere;fmi, the other el-Dhahireh. They are of the more 
orthodox or Sunni persuasion, unlike the generality of ’Omanis who are 
Ibadhiya. The Chief Sheikh of the tribe is Mohammed-bin-’Ali-bin-Hamtid, 
who lives at Dhank, his representative at el-Bereymi being his son Selim. 
The principal Hinawi tribe at el-Bereymi is the Beni Yas, who formerly 
gained so much notoriety by their piratical exploits. The Chief of this 
tribe is Sheikh Zaid-bin-Khalifah, a man of strong character, and per- 
haps the sole individual in these parts possessing any real persoipl power 
and authority. He resides at Abuthabi, and there arc four smaller 
Sheikhs subordinate to him residing at el-Bereymi. This tribe takes the 
lead on the Hinawi side in all dissensions between the Hinawis and Ghd- 
firis at el-Bereymi, and during Seyyid ’Azan’s reign held^ the predominant 
position here. The Beni YAs occupy the villages of Jemi, Kafareh, Heyli, 
^UaSJi ^^1^) and the Wddi Mes’ddi at el-Bereymi, 

and are said to have formerly out-numbered the Na’im, but this state of 
affairs has become reversed of late. The Ghdfiri tribe next in importance 
to the Na’im, is the Beni Ka’b, which numbers some 15,000 souls, and occu- 
pies the district of el-Mahdhch, which includes the mountain range and val- 
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leys between Wadi el-Jezze and Wadi Hatta. There are about 20 villages in 
this district, the principal of which is el-Ma^dheh, where the Sheikh '^-bin- 
Seif resides. They are all irrigated by conduits drawn from the hills, 
and as the soil is the same, Mahdheh produces the same kinds and quality 
of grains and fruits as el-Bereymi. There is no direct pass through the 
range from el- Mahdheh to Soh&r between Hatta and el*Jezze. Other 
Ghafiri tribes are the Beni Kattab and el-Dar&mikeh ; 

and Hinawi tribes are the Dhowahir, which occupies el- ’Ain, el- 

Daudi, el-Kharais, el-Mareyjib, Sa’neh and Mo’taridh, 

and rank next in power to the Beni Yds and the 
*Awamir. This last is a very large nomadic tribe, widely scattered over 
’Oman, but occupying chiefly the desert outskirts from Kooria Mooria Bay 
to the Sabkha, and roaming about with their flocks and he^ds in 

a state of semi-savagedom. The ’Awamir are genuine Bedouins, and no 
wilder or more predatory race exists, I believe, in Arabia. One of their 
clans, the ’Affar, (j^) arc popularly supposed to feed upon the bodies of 
animals that have died naturally, but this is denied by the tribe who, how- 
ever, admit that they arc not unfrequently reduced to devouring their skin 
clothing. A large portion of this tribe has settled down, particularly in the 
province of ’OmAn, where they occupy a district of twelve villages called the 
‘ Buldan el-’AwAmir’ and follow agricultural pursuits. The wandering ’Awa- 
mir do not even respect the members of other clans of their own tribe unless 
they are acquainted with them, but plunder indiscriminately all they meet. 
In August 1874, a party of this tribe arrived at Muscat from the neighbour- 
hood of Wadi Kckot in Kooria Mooria Bay to assist His Highness Seyyid 
Turki in an expedition he was engaged on, and returned afterwards, as 
they had come, by land. They professed to have no difficulty in making 
their way over the great desert. 

El-Bercymi is the appellation usually applied to a collection of seven 
villages or settlements, of which the one, specially bearing that name, is the 
largest and most important. The others are Su’areh to the H., J emi, Katareh 
and Heyli to the N. W., and ’Ain and Mo’taridh to the S. E. ; and the popula- 
tion of the whole may be estimated at 12,000 to 15,000. From the outside the 
appearance of these settlements is very pretty and refreshing, the date palms 
and orchards forming a green-setting to the low palm leaf huts, which arc scat- 
tered throughout, and which just peep through the foliage. The/ have a 
striking similarity to the ** Abadis” or settlements in MekrAn. The general 
condition of the people is low, and there is a noticeable equality of property 
throughout, but this is owing probably more to the want of good government 
and the chronic state of warfare and insecurity they live in, than to the 
natural disadvantages of the land. Agriculture is in rather a mediocre state 
as regards cereals and vegetables, the principal object of culture being of 
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course the date. They are not dependent on the annual rainfall which is 
small, ^ but are able to irrigate with certainty by means of their valuable 
aqueducts drawn from the hill range as well as from wells, water 
being abundant and at no great depth. Each settlement has at least one 
t)f these canals, that of el-Bereymi Proper being brought from a peren- 
nial spring in the hills distant about twenty miles.* The water in this 
canal was quite warm to the touch, but I forget wliat they told me about 
the source. The grains grown are wheat, jowari, maize, barley, and bajri, 
the sirring crops being wheat, the autumn, jowari, and bajri. This is 
sometimes succeeded by a crop of beans or pulse, but the latter are never 
sown intermingled with cereals. The stubble is always ploughed in and 
never burnt, and the only other manure used is cattle dung. The vegetables 
grown are sweet potatoes, radishes, cucumbers, egg-plants, onions, and 
pumjAins. Tobacco, cotton, red and white, and lucerne are also grown, 
the last for the use of cattle. Eight or nine crops of this are obtained 
in the year, showing the quality of* the soil, which is fertile but thin. 
Bnt more care and attention are bestowed on the fruits than on anything 
else, and they consequently arrive at considerable excellence. All the best 
kinds of dates are cultivated, furd^ mascybili, hhalas^ &c., though they are 
not considered equal to the same varieties in Bedich and Semail 

(JbU**»). The other fruits are peaches, mangoes, custard-apides, limes, sweet- 
limes, oranges, mulberries, pomegranates, melons, guavas, figs, and grapes. 
There are only a very few horses at cl-Bercymi belonging to the Sheikhs ; 
cattle too arc scarce ; camels are abundant and cheap ; and asses are used ex- 
tensively for burden and riding. The food of the people is chiefly dates and 
coarse bread or rice, varied by salt-fish, camels* and goats* flesh. Milk is 
abundant, and a hard sort of cream cheese is made, the juice of an euphorbia 
being sometimes used instead of rennet for coagulating the milk. On the 
sea-coast the intestines of fish arc often used for this pur 2 )ose. There being 
no banians or other regular traders, there is no general bazar at Berey- 
mi, but every afternoon a market is held where the Bedouins assemble with 
thc^ir produce and animals for sale or barter with those who can supply 
their wants. Money is little used on such occasions where cloth, articles of 
food, camels, donkeys, goats, and all the miscellaneous articles of an Arab 
household, are exchanged. The most trifling things change hands, and the 
scene is,^ as may be imagined, a lively and picturesque one. The ladies 
here, I observed, did not wear the tinselled mask seen in Muscat, but 
covered their heads with a black cloth veil, which is still more unbecoming. 
I must not omit that like their European sisters they wore high-heeled 
shoes. Their occupations, besides household afEairs, are spinning, mat- 
weaving, felt-making, and tending goats and kine. 

El-Bereymi formerly possessed two forts, only one of which is now 
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standing, the other has been demolished, and lies a heap of ruins. Both 
are said to have been built by the Showamis, a strong clan of the Na’im 
occupying chiefly the Wadi Jezze, but the fort still standing was improved 
and strengthened by the Wahhabis during their occupation. It consists of 
four towers joined by curtains and surrounded by a deep ditch. It is of 
square form, built entirely of mud or unburnt bricks, and carries eight guns 
of sizes. The breadth of the ditch is about 25 feet, and both scarp and 
counterscarp are quite steep and faced with brick work. The rampart is 
eight feet high and two thick, and there is an open space of 20 paces between 
it and the towers. These towers rise perhaps 40 feet, the curtain some- 
what less than half way up, and each side of the square formed by them 
is about one hundred and fifty feet. The gate is the weakest part of the 
structure, there being only a single small wooden door standing half way 
across the ditch, which is hero bridged with the trunks of two date trees. 
Inside the fort is a residence for the Sheikh with accommodation for the men, 
and some godowns. Water is abundantly provided by two wells, which 
would yield sufficient for a large garrison. I tasted the water of one, and 
it was perfectly sweet and good. Near the outer gate is a brass 24-pounder, 
mounted as a flcld-pioce, having the name of Seyyid-bin-Sultan, A. H. 1258 
in Arabic, and the English date 1842. It is one of a batch of 20 that 
Seyyid Sa’id procured from America at that time for his corvette the Sultan. 
This gun was brought from Sohar by Seyyid ’Azan, in 1870, in his expedition 
against llereymi, and was used against the fort it now defends. With 
unusual energy and foretliought for an Arab, Seyyid *Azan brought spare 
carriage wheels, harness, and tents, all of which are carefully stored up in 
a godown. The harness did not look as if it had ever been used, and they 
told me the gun had been dragged thither entirely by manual labour. The 
fort is fairly well situated, and stands out on the plain, but on the N. W. 
side the houses and cultivation encroach somewhat close upon it, and on the 
other side lie the ruins of Sedeyri’s fort at no great distance, Vhich would 
afford capital shelter for an enemy. Both as regards strength and position 
it is the most important fort in this part of ’Oman, and is generally regard- 
ed as the key of the country towards the west. Its reduction, therefore, 
would be considered necessary by any force approaching from that side. 

I endeavoured to gather information respecting the route between ’Oman 
and Nejd, but the accounts were somewhat discrepant. According* to some 
the first district beyond el-Jow is Beindneh, in which is el-’Ankch, a hamlet of 
* the Beni Kattab, with a sm^ll date grove, the Sheikh of which is Sai’d-bin- 
Aweydimi. Next to Beinuneh lies el-Dhafreh, inhabited chiefly by the 
Menasir, and where there is a watered grassy vale called Da’fis, visited in 
season for pasture by the Menasir, ’AwAmir, Beni Yds, Beni Kattab, el- 
Mizaniyeh, and el-Ghafaleh nomads. Further on between el-Dhafreh, 
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Katar, and cl-Hasa is the district of el-Ja’fur. Through these districts 
lies the route from el-Bereymi to el-llasa, from whence the road con- 
tinues to el-iiiadh. There is no tract that can be followed, as the sand is 
blown about by the wind, but there appear to be two general routes, one of 
which is used more in winter, the other in summer ; the first is straighter 
and shorter, the other passes near the sea, is more winding, and after leav- 
ing the Sabkheh turns north for three days. The Journey is not considered 
dangerous or difficult, as water is found in a great many places, though 
usually very brackish, and they seldom have to carry a supply for more 
than two days. Caravans very rarely make the journey, and travel only 
at night, taking about thirty days from cl-Hasa to el-Bereymi. Troops 
as a rule travel by day only, their pace being a gentle amble, and they cover 
the distance in twenty to twenty-five days. A kasid takes ten days. The 
Menasir and Beni Yas chiefly hold possession of the eastern part of the 
route, the Al Morra of the western. No hills are met on the way, and 
the only Wadis arc el-Sabkheh and el-Sohba. I give in a tabular form 
the halting stations of the two routes, but as already observed, water is pro- 
curable in many other jdaccs. The Sabklieh, or Sabkheh Matti, as it is 
sometimes termed, is a marshy tract or Wadi about forty miles in breadth, 
commencing from the vicinity of Wadi Jabrin and entering the Persian 
Gulf between Long. 51® 50' and 52® 20', lat. 24®. In some parts it is a trea- 
cherous morass, only to be crossed at the beaten tracks, and it is said that 
should the camel miss the path, he becomes engulphed in the mud. The 
Sabkhch, according to the concurrent testimony of all the Sheikhs and best 
informed persons I have spoken to on the subject, both in el-Jow and Mus- 
cat, including His Highness Seyyid Turki, is the boundary line between 
Nejd and ’Oman, and has been so considered from time immemorial. The 
water-shed’ of el-Aarid and Yemameh appears to lie S. E., the Wadi Hani- 
feh and all other Wadis converging towards cl-Kandha, where they unite 
in the Wadi el-Sohba, which falls into the Persian Gulf just above the 
Sabkheh Matti, probably at Khor el-Dhoan. The Bedouins in the great 
desert rear great numbers of camels, the sale of which constjtutes their 
chief support. The A1 Morra and ’Awamir are said to traverse it exten- 
sively, as it is not entirely destitute of water, which can be obtained of 
brackish quality in places by digging. Palms and other large trees are not 
met with, but dwarf acacias and herbaceous vegetation,^ suitable for camel 
fodder, are sufficiently abundant. Besides two species of gazelle and the 
oryx, numerous ostriches inhabit the more northern and western portions, 
and are hunted for the sake of their feathers, which eventually find their 
way to Mecca, there being no sale for them in ’Oman. There is said to be a 
route running direct S. E. from Nejd to Mahra that takes twenty-five days. 
Water is procured every three or four days, and is carried on in skins, the 
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Bedouins finding their way without difficulty ; a light camel-load of dates 
and flour enabling them to traverse a long distance. In 1870, Sa’fiNl-bin- 
Jelowi came straight across the great desert from Nejran to Abdthabi in 
fifty-six days, travelling leisurely, but for the last fifteen days he and his 
followers were greatly pressed for food, their store having become ex- 
hausted. His purpo^ was to meet Seyyid ’Azdn, which he did at Burka, and 
then accompanied him in bis expedition against el-Bereymi. 

South of Yemameh and three days from el-Hasa lies the fertile and 
well- watered valley of Jabrin, whoso groves of date palms are said to extend 
for several miles. It is situate entirely in the desert, and does not form part 
of Ncjd. It was formerly a largo and flourishing settlement, but it subse- 
quently bccanie so malarious and unhealthy, that the inhabitants were driven 
away, and it is now almost entirely destitute of permanent residents. The 
Arabs claim an antiquity of 800 years for it, but it has long since fallen to 
ruin, though I believe the fort and some of the walls of the houses are still 
standing. It is also said that after heavy floods gold coins are sometimes 
picked up by the Bedouins. The dates belong to the A1 Morra and Dowd- 
sir tribes, who visit Jabrin in the summer to collect the harvest, which is 
carried for sale to Nejd and el-Hasa. It is also extensively resorted to by 
the neighbouring nomads with their flocks and herds for the sake of the 
luxuriant pasturage. 

In cl-Bereymi I found a small colony of Arab gipsies, Za{{ (iy) or 
Zatdt, as the Arabs call them, settled and I have since had further oppor- 
tunity of observing these people. In his ‘ Alto Geographic Arabiens ’ Dr. 
Sprenger has identified the Zaft with the Jats of India, and though, as he 
shows, they have been in Arabia upwards of 1,000 years, they are at once 
distinguishable from the Arabs as a distinct race. They are taller in person 
and more swarthy, and they have that cunning and shifty look stamped on 
their physiognomy so observable in the gipsies of Europe. The Zaft are 
spread over Central and Eastern Arabia from Muscat to Mesopotamia, and 
are very numerous in ’Oman. Everywhere they maintain themselves as a 
separate cl^iss and do not intermix by marriage with strangers. It occurs 
sometimes, I believe, that an Arab takes a Zattiya to wife, but no pure Arab 
girl would be given to a Zatt, though daughters of Arabs by slave mothers 
may occasionally be obtained by them. It is probable, too, that the race is 
continued to some extent by adoption as well as procreation, as they do not 
seem to be a prolific people. In ’Oman, besides those who have been per- 
manently settled in the country, are to be found many who come across 
from Persia and Belilchistan in search of employment or to visit their kins- 
folk, but their stay is seldom prolonged. The Arab Zaft are divided into nu- 
merous clans or families, for which they have adopted Arab nomenclature, such 
as Wil&d Matlab (uJlh/® WiM Kab&l(JU5 WilAd Shaghraf (^Vj 
H 
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Musand^ Harimal Haik ’Ashori 

&c., and each of which is in a state of clientship to some power- 
ful Arab tribe, generally that of course with which it has most trading con- 
nections. The Zaft all profess the Musalman religion, but no doubt 
they retain many of their own customs and usages. The levirate law ob- 
tains among them, but should there be no brother, the nearest male relative 
can take the widow to wife. TJiey are looked doWn upon by the Arabs as 
an inferior race, but they are valued for the useful services they perform ; 
and as their persons and property are always respected, tliey usually go 
about unarmed. In Nojd, I hear, the Zatt women arc considered to be very 
handsome and dance publicly for money, but they are reputed to be chaste 
and moral ; they are a necessary ingredient at i^rivato festivities, as they set 
off the assembly by their beauty and the party is not thought complete 
without them ; they are consequently also more sought after by the Arabs 
there as wives. In ’Oman the case is different. The ’Omani women are 
more highly endowed by nature than their Nojd sisters, and the Zatt are 
not thought so favourably of by comparison. They appear to lead a semi- 
nomadic life, and move about from village to village with their families and 
chattels, working as occasion requires, but a few families may be found 
permanently established in most of the largo towns and settlements. Their 
little mat hovels are the smallest and wretchedest human tenements I have 
ever seen, being merely a couple of mats arranged round three or four sticks 
tied together at the top, and the whole concern not usually exceeding 4 or 6 
feet in height. They are accomi^lished handicraftsmen, being farriers, smiths, 
tinkers, carpenters, weavers, and barbers. I'hey manufacture also guns and 
matchlocks ; indeed most of the trades and manufactures s^em to be in 
their liands, and they are to the natives of the interior what tiic Banians 
and other Indians arc at the sea- port towns. 

The Arabs assert that the Zatt speak among themselves in a dialect 
unintelligible to strangers, and they call this ‘ llattini’* or ‘ Fdrsi* ; but it 
is my belief that the original tongue of the Zatt has become almost entirely 
obliterated through long and intimate intercourse wdth the Arabs, and that 
what they speak among themselves is a jargon or gibberish of their own 
particular manufacture, composed of a corrupted Arabic mixed with the 
few Jat words they have retained. To effect this they have invented a 
simple ^nd ingenious system by which they are able to^ transmute any word 
required into their own jargon without the slightest hesitation The plan 
is to prefix the letter m and to suffix an additional syllable eek, while 
lengthening the first or second syllable of the word itself. Thus Bard 
(cold) becomes Mbardeek ; Kamar (moon), Mk^mareek ; Ghol (J^ snake), 
Mgholeek. I subjoin a few words that appear to be of their own vocjihu- 
lary, as specimens : — Father — Bweieekee ; Mother — Mahiktee ; Brother — 
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Manas ; Son — Kashk&shee ; Man — Pseyil ; ‘ Woman — Fseyileh ; Slave — 
Daugeh ; Head — Kerra ; Body — KeriAsh ; Bread — Kshayim ; Rice^-Fidd- 
inah ; Knife — Jerrdha ; Water — Tsammee ; Donkey — Gyadoor ; Gk) — Batds ; 
Child — Towatneek. 

The Arabs do not of course trouble themselves with speculations as to 
the origin of this people, but have a traditionary belief that *they immigra- 
ted to Arabia from Persia at some remote period. I may remark, in 
conclusion, that resemblance between the Zatt and the Gipsies of Europe 
in character, appearance, habits, and profession (I have no means of com- 
paring the languages) is so striking and complete, that the hypothesis 
of their identity of origin must be regarded as, at least, highly probable. 


A Boute from eUBereymt to eUllam. 


Names of places. 


El-Dhafrch 

ZjiJSJf 


Khotem 



£1-Scradili * • 



Bedd el-Motowwa* 



Beindnah 



Bedd Jerash 



Sabkheh Mattf 



£1-Sak’ 

cMi 


Salwah . • 


• 

El-Ghodha • • • • 



£1-Sakik • • 



El-^emrdr . • 



El-faxaf 



El-Qasa 

1 

From El-^asa, t. e,, If^efd^ the usual 
road to Nejd is followed. 
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The Mo^allaqdh of Lehid^ with the life of the poet as given in the Kit6h-eU 
Aghdnt — £g C. J. Ltall, C. S. 

Note. It is proposed to publish a translation of tho sovon Mb^allaqdtf or “ Suspen- 
ded poems" of the Arabs, together with a rendering into English of tho notices of their 
authors contained in tho famous Kitdb-el~Affhdntf or Book of the Songs of tho Arabs," 
by Abu-l-Faraj ol-IsfahAni. Tho following version of tho fouith Mo*allaqah, that of 
Lcbid, with its accompanying notice, is here printed as a specimen of tho work. 

The book will consist of four parts : I. An Introduction, giving a sketch of the 
history of Arabia during tho century beforo tho Hijrah to which tho poems belong, a 
brief account of early Arabian poetry generally, some information regarding the mode 
in which the poems have been handed down and tho early rdwta or traditionists to 
whom their preservation and illustration are duo, together with an examination of tho 
historical data afforded by tho Kitdh-eUAghdnl regarding the lives of their authors. 
II. Translations from the Kdmil-et-tawdrikh of Ibn-ol-Athir and tho KiUih-el-Aghdni^ 
giving tho history of tho Wars of Basds and DAhis. III. Notices of each of tho seven 
poets (except Tarafoh, who is not mentioned in tho work) translated from tho Kitdb~ 
el-Aglidni. The account of Tarafeh will be filled in from extracts from Ibn Qutoyboh 
and others supplied by Reiske’s edition of his Mo'^allaqah» IV. Following each 
notice, a translation of tho poet’s Mo^allagah in English prose, lino for line with the 
original. Parts II, III, and IV will bo illustrated whore necessary by notes append- 
ed. 

The renderings of tho poems will bo taken from tho text of Arnold (Leipzig 1850), 
those of tho Kitdb-eUAghAni from tho Biildq edition (in 20 volumes) of that work, and 
those of passages from the Kdmil from Tomberg's edition. 

It is hoped that an accurate translation of tho most ancient and authentic poems of 
tho Arab race — poems which have for ages boon regarded with tho highest admiration as 
models of style and composition, and which undoubtedly present a fresh and faithful 
portraiture of tho people among whom they ai)pearcd — illustrated by tho oldest 
and most trustworthy traditions regarding tho circumstances under which they wore 
composed and the valiant stock to which their authors belonged, will not bo foimd 
unacceptable. 

The system of transliteration applied to Arabic words when they occur in Persian 
and Hindustani which has been adopted by the Asiatic Society, though well suited^ for 
tho pui'posfis of those languages, is not appropriate when tho object is to represent in 
English Arabic words as uttered by Arabs. In the following pages, therefore, a sys- 
tem has been followed which is believed to agree closely with the best standard of pro- 
nunciation current in Arabia ; it is mainly that adopted by Mr. E. W. Lane in his 
great Arabic-English Lexicon, the only differences being that among the consonants 
^ is represented by tho old-English B (with which it exactly agrees), Js by (to mark 
clearly its relation to ^ P), ^ by Q, henizohby * , and ^ by * , and in rendering tho 

vowels tho circumflex instead of the acute accent has been used to indicate length, .and 
t and u substituted for ee and oo. In the use of tho imdleh of tho Fetlmh (giving tho 
vowel a the ^-sound) and the Damnieh (change of w to o) an endeavour has been mado 
to follow as closely as possible the rules laid down by Mr. Lone in his paper at pp. 171 — 
186 of the 1th volume of the ZviUehriJt der Deutschen Morgenldndisehen Gmlhehaft. 
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Lebid. 

(Kitrib-cl-Aghani XIV. pp. 93 — 102.) 

Lebid was, the sou ot* Eabi^ah son of Malik son of Ja‘far son of Kilab 
son of ltabi‘ah son of ‘Amir son of Sa*8a‘ah son of Mb‘^wiyeh son of Bokr 
son of Ilawazin son of Mansur son of ‘Ikrimeh son of Khasafeh sou of Qeys 
son of ‘Eylan son of Mudar. His father was called Raht^aUeUinoHarnn 
(“ a Spring to those who came to ask for his bounty”) on account of his 
liberality and generosity : he was slain by tlio fienu Lebid in the war which 
befell between them and their tribe and his people. His uncle was Abu 
Nizar ‘Amir ibn Malik MuldHh-eUAsinneh (“ the player with lances”), a 
name which he gained from the verse of Aus son of Hojr — 

“ ‘Amir played gaily with the points of the spears, 

And the fortune of the whole host betook itself thereto.”’ 

The mother of Lebid was Tamirch daughter of Zinba* of ‘Abs, one of 
the daughters of JeSimeh the son of llawahah.® Lebid was one of the 
poets who are counted as belonging to the Ignorance, and also a muJehad^ 
rim, or one who attained to the days of cl-Ishim ; and he was one of the 
noblest of poets who composed faultless verses, of good knights, of reciters 
of the Qur’an, and of those who attained to long life : it is said that he lived 
a hundred and forty-five years. 

Ahmed ibn ‘Abd-el-‘Aziz el-Jauharl states in his traditions respecting 
Lebid’s life, on the authority of ‘Omar ibn Shebbeh, who heard it from 
‘Abd-allah ibn Mohammed ibn Hakim, and it is also asserted by el- Hasan 
ibn ‘All, who was told by Ibn Mahraweyh, who heard it from ‘Abd-allah ibn 
Abi Sa‘d, who heard it from ‘All ibn es-Sabbah, who heard it from Ibn el- 
Kclbi, and also from ‘All ibn cl-Musawwar, who had it from el-Aama‘i, and 
also from cl-Meda’ini and other men whom he mentions, among whom are 
Abu-1- YaqS^n, Ibn Da’b, Ibn Ja‘dlyeh, and el-Waqqa^i, — ^that Lebid son 
of liabi‘ah came to the Prophet of God (may God bless him and grant him 
peace !) with a deputation from the Benu Kilab after the death ef his bro- 
ther Arbed and ‘Amir ibn et-Tufeyl : that he then professed el- Islam, and, 
separating himself from his tribe, became a companion of the Prophet,® 
and was a sincere believer ; that he afterwards settled in cl-Kufeh in the 
days of ‘Omar ibn el-Khattab (may God be satisfied of him !), and abode 
there until his death towards the end of the Khalifeh-ship of Mo‘&wiyeh. 
His life reached to a hundred and forty-five years, of wl^ich he lived ninety 
in the Ignorance and the rest under el-lslam. 

‘Omar ibn Shebbeh says in his traditions, and I was also told by ‘Abd- 
allah ibn Mohammed ibn Hakim, that Lebid said, when he reached the 
age of seventy and seven*— 
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“ My soul stood and plained to me with bitter wcej^ing — 

‘ I have borne thee now seven years over the three-score a^d ten*. 

“ I said — ‘ and if thou wilt add but three thou wilt reach the goal of 

thy hope, 

for in but three years more the fourscore will be filled.’ ” 

And when he reached the age of ninety, he said— 

“ Now that I have overpassed my space by. twenty^ years 

I stand with shoulders bared to meet the stroke of Fate.” 

And when he lived to a hundred and ten, he said — 

Is there no life left for a man after that ho has lived 
a hundred years, and after that yet ten years more ?” 

And when he lived still longer, he said — 

“ Verily I am a-weary of life and its length 

and of hearing men ask — ‘ how goes Lebld P* 

Mon are overborne, but he stands still unconquered, 
by Time, the long, the everlasting dreary length ! 

I see the day come upon me and the night, 

and each of them after its passing returns again : 

Each day as it comes is like the day I met before — 

it wanes not — I grow feeble — it but grows in strength.” 

Mobammed ibn cl-Hasan ibn Dureyd informed me that he had been 
told by Abfi II amid cs-Sijistani, who said that he had heard it from el- 
A^ma^i, that ‘Amir ibn Malik Mulafib-el-Asinneh, whose by-name was Abu-1 
Bera’, repaired with a company of the Bonn Ja‘far, among whom were Lebid 
son of Rabi‘ah, Malik son of Ja‘far, and ‘Amir son of Malik Lebid’s uncle,* 
to the Court of on-No‘man. And they found with the King er-Rabi‘ ibn ZiyM 
of ‘Abs, whose mother was Fatimeh daughter of cl-Khurshub. Er-Uabi‘ 
was one of en-No‘man’s boon companions, as was also a certain merchant of 
Syria whoso name was Zarajun® son of Naufil ; the King had dealings with 
him in his trade, and, as he was a man of polished manners and abundance 
of jest and anecdote, delighted to make him merry. Accordingly, whenever 
en-No‘man desired to have a drinking party in private, he would send* for 
the Syidan, and en-Nitasi, a physician who was in his service, and er-Rabi^ 
son of Ziyad, and they formed his company. And when the Ja‘faris reach- 
ed el-Hireh, they came before cn-No‘man to present their petitions ; and 
as often as they went forth from his presence, er-Babi‘ who remaned alone 
with him used to abuse them to him and mention all their bad qualities : 
for the Bcufi Ja‘far were enemies of the tribe of ‘Abs.* And he did not 
cease backbiting them to eh>No‘man until he made him ill-disposed towards 
them. And one day when the Ja‘faris came before him, the King treated 
them with tiarshness, although he had formerly received them with honour 
and seated them near himself ; and they left his presence in wrath. Now 
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Lcbld had been left behind to guard their goods and to take out their camels 
every nwrning to graze ; and he came to them one night when they were 
talking of what er-liabi‘ had done, and asked them what was the matter ; 
but they refused to tell him. Then he said “ By God ! I will not guard 
aught of your goods or take out a camel of yours to pasture, except ye tell 
me the whole matter.** (And it must here be told the mother of Lebid 
was an orphan who had been brought up under the protection of er-Rabi‘). 
They said ‘‘ Thy mother’s brother has slandered us to the King and turned 
away his face from us.** Then said Lebid — “ Can ye arrange so that he 
and J shall be brought face to face ? I will withhold him from further 
mischief by a speech that shall bite and sting him® : en-No‘man shall never 
liave any regard for him again.** “ Hast thou anything to say to him ?** 
they asked. “ Yes,** said Lebid. “ Come, we will try thee,” said they, 
“ Satirize this herb.** Now there was in front of them a plant with slender 
shoots and few leaves, growing close to the ground, of the kind called eU 
teribeh? So Lebid began'® : — This teribeh, which is neither fit for making 
a good fire, nor for nourishing a house, nor does it delight its neighbour — ■ 
its sticks arc mean, its leaves withered, its advantage little — the most evil 
of herbs for pasture, the poorest of them in leafage, the hardest of them 
to pull up — its country is far away, he that eats of it is a-hungcred, he that 
lives thereon is a contented soul ! Set me face to face with the brother of 
‘Abs — I will drive him away from you in disgrace — I will leave him over- 
whelmed with confusion.** They said “ We will wait till the morning 
before giving thee our decision.** And ‘Amir said to them — “ Watch this 
boy of yours’* (meaning Lebid) : “ if ye see him sleeping, he is not fit to 
undertake the contest with er-Rabi* : he speaks only what comes to his 
tongue ; but if ye find that he watches the whole night, then he is the man 
to do the deed.** And they watched him, and found him mounted on one of 
the camel-saddles, with his teeth clenched on the pummel of it ; and so he 
remained till dawn. And they said “ Thou art the man for the enterprize !** 
Then they took him and shaved his head, leaving only his top-knot," and 
cladTiim in a hulleh}^ And he went forth with them, and they t4)ok him 
before cn-No‘man. And they found him eating his morning meal in the 
company of er-Rabl‘ ibn ZiyM : the^ two were eating together, and no third 
person was with them. And the palace and court were filled with deputa- 
tions fronj different tribes. And when en-No‘mS,n had, done his meal, lie 
gave permission to the Ja‘faris to enter ; and they went in ; and when their 
affair came on for hearing, they set forth the requests for which they had 
come. And er-Rabi‘ interrupted their speech. Then Lebid said — 

“ Shall my head be driven hither and thither every dayj* 

Many the battle that is better than quietness ! 

We arc the children of the Mother of the Four, 

Our swords are keen, our platters ever full : 
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We are the best of ‘Amir son of Sa'sa‘ab — 

Cleavers of skulls in the midst of the battle-din : 

We give to eat to all men from our brimming bowls 
— Stay ! God keep tbce from cursing ! eat not with him ! 
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En-No‘man withdrew his hand from the food that was before him, and 
said, “ By God ! boy — thou hast disgusted me with my meat : I never felt 
for it the loathing that 1 feel to-day !” Then er-Rabi‘ started forward, 
and said, “ He lies, by God ! the son of an unchaste woman ! verily I did 
with his mother thus and thus !” And Lebid said to him — “ Such an one 
as thou did as thou saycst with a nurseling of his house, his own near kins- 
woman ! Nay, my mother was of those women who do not the things thou 
sayest.” And en-No‘man satisfied the requests of the Ja‘faris at once and 
dismissed them. And er-Rabi‘ son of Ziyad immediately went to his house. 
And en-No'man sent to him double of what it was his custom to give him, 
and bade him depart to his pcojfie. And er-ltabi‘ wrote’^ to him saying — 
“ I know that what Lebid said has made a deep impression on thy heart ; 
and I will not cease entreating thee until thou send one to strip me and 
proclaim to those about thee that I am not as he said.” But the king 
replied to him — “ Nay, thou canst do nothing now to shield thyself from 
what was said of Lebid, nor canst thou recall again that with which men’s 
tongues are busy. Go and join thyself to thy people.” And er-Bal)i‘ de- 
parted to his people, and sent from among them the following verses to 
en-No‘man — 

“ If I have driven away my camels, verily I have a spaeious place of plenty 
— ^there is no place of plenty like it in breadth and length : 

A place where, if all Lakhm were to come down thereon, 

they would not match with their wealth one feather of Semwil. 

The she-camels with their young ones graze on the juicy herbage there, 
though it be not like ytur pastures of salt and honey. 

Stay thou in thy land alone, and recline now that I am gone 
now with en-Nitasi and now with Naufil’s son.”*^ 

And en-No*man answered him in these words — 

“ Hasten with thy camel- saddle whithersoever thou wilt, so that it be away 

from me, 

but lengthen not speech upon mo, and leave thy vain*discourse. 

I have been told a thing that I shall never forget, 

while Egypt lies by the side of Syria and the Nile. 

And what boots thy defence of thee against it, now that it has been borne 
1 abroad 
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l)y the swift riding-camels through the rugged plains of Scmwil ? 

The tiding has been said, be it true or be it a lie, 

and what shall excuse thee from a thing that has once been said ? 
Betake thyself where thou findcst the land so broad and wide, 
and feast thine eyes thereon in all its breadth and length !” 

And it is said that Lebid also satirized er-llabi‘ in the following verses, 
which sonic however allege to be spurious — 

“ 0 Itabi* — ^lot not any one bring thee before mo 
And ask me of thy faults and thy true nature 
Or encpiire what man thou art and what thou wast ! 

For thou, when the battle-press girds thee round, art like 
Naught but a thing which hindrances constrain ; 

Verily thou siiipest naught but a si]! and tastest it ; 

If he that withstands thy flight but feel thee, surely 
Ho will lind thee oven lighter than himself ; 

Verily thou art an old traitor, a hypocrite, 

A manifest villain that returns to his villainy again and again.” 
Lebid used to compose poems, but forbade them to bo published until 
hii composed his Mo^allaqah ; and what had been done by er-llabi‘ son of 
Ziyad and Bainzeh sou of Dauiarah and the other chiefs who formed their 
company having been mentioned, Lebid said to his 2>cople “ Publish now 
my 2 )oems.” 

I quote from the book handed down by Abu-1- Ilakcin : he says — ‘‘ I 
was told by el- ‘Ala son of ‘Abdallah el-Muwaqqa‘ that Lebid was once 
present among a company of persons who were telling tales by night in the 
house of el-Welid sou of ‘Oqbch,'® who was governor of el-Kufeh. And 
cl-Welid asked Lebid of what jiasscd between him and cr-Eabi‘ son of 
Ziyad before cn-No‘man. Lebid readied, ‘ That befell in the days of the 
Ignorance : but now God has brought to us el-Islam.’ And el-Wclid said, 
‘ 1 adjure thee that thou tell mo.’ And when an Amir used this form of 
asking, it was considered necessary to obey him ; so Lebid began to tell 
the tale. And a certain man of Glnini*® who bore a grudge against him 
gaid — ‘ We were not informed of this.’ ‘ Doubtless, son of my brother,’ 
said Lebid, ‘ thy father could not come by the knowledge of things like this : 
he was not of those who were admitted to witness them, that he should tell 
thee of them.’ ” ^ 

My uncle told me that he had been informed by cl-Kirani, who heard 
it from el-‘Omari, who was told by cl-lleythem, who learned it from el- 
‘Ayyash, who was told by Mohammed ibn cl-Munteshai*, that Lebid was 
never h( 3 ard to boast of his former state after he became a Muslim except 
one day, wdien he happened to be in a courtyard belonging to Ghani. He 
was ])ing on his back, having wrapped himself in his mantle, when there 
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approach(Hl liim a young man of Ghanl who said — ** May God bring evil 
upon Tufoyl for that ho said^ — ^ 

‘ May God requite Ja‘far for what they did to us when our sandals 
made us of those who tread the earth and slipped so that we fell ! 

Tlioy refused to be weary of us : and verily if our mother 

had met from ua that which they met, she would have been a-wcary ! 
The lord of abundant wealth and every afflicted one — 

in the chambers of their house they were warmed and sheltered : 

They said “ Hasten in hither, until yc can see your ways 

when the darkness is folded away by the dawning of the day.*’ ’ 

Would that I knew Avhat good he met at the hands of the Benu JaTar, 
that he should say this of them” ! And Lebid drew aside the mantle from 
his face and said — “ Son of my brother ! the men that thou knowest belong 
to a time when a Police has been established, when men call on one another 
for help and receive it : when a House of public provision has been set up 
whence the servant goes forth with a wallet to feed the hungry, and a Pub- 
lic Treasury from which every Muslim receives his stipend ; but if thou 
hadst known Tufoyl on the day when he sjiid this, thou wouldst not have 
reviled him.” Then he lay down again on his back, saying, “ I ask pardon 
from God !” and ho continued to repeat these words until ho arose from 
rest. 

Ismail ibn yrmus informed me that he had been told by ‘Omar ibn 
Shebbeh, who heard it from Mohammed ibn Hakim, who had it from Kha- 
lid ibn Said, that Lebid one day in el-Kiifeh passed by a place whore a 
company of the Beiiu Nahl were sitting : and he was supporting himself by 
a hooked staff. And they sent a messenger to ask him who was the best 
poet of the Arabs. Ho replied — “ The Wandering King, the Man of the 
Ulcers.” And the messenger returned and told them, and said “ This is 
Iinra’ el-Qeys.” Then he returned again and asked him “ Who next ?” 
He answered “ The Boy of the Benu Bekr that was slain.” And ho came 
back and told them, and said “ I’his is Tarafeh.” Tli(?n he returned asiicond 
time and asked “ Who next ?” Lebid answered — “ Next after these is the 
Man of the Hooked Staff,*’ meaning himself. This story is differently 
told by Ahmed ibn ‘Abdalhlh ibn ‘Animar, who says that it was related to 
him by IVqub eth-Thaqafi, Ibn ‘Ayyash, and Mis‘ar ibn Kidam, all of wlioni 
heard it from Abd-el-Melik ibn ‘Omar, who affirmed that he liad*been told 
it by the very person who was sent to Lebid by the men who were called “ The 
noble reciters of the Qur’an — eUqnrrd' ehashrdf^'^ (El-Heythcm says that 
he asked Ibn ‘Ayyash who were “ the noble reciters of the Qur’an,” and 
that he replied that they were Suleyman son of Sarad el-Khuza‘i, el- 
Musayyab son of Nejbeh el-Fczari, Khalid son of ‘Orfutah ez-Zuhri, Mes- 
ruq son of el-Ajda‘ el-ilamdaul, and lldtii’ son of ‘Orweh el-Mui^adi.) 
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Lebid was then in the mosque, having in his hand a hooked stick ; “ and I 
said to him” (says the messenger) “ ‘ O Abu ‘Aqil ! thy brothers send thee 
greeting and ask thee to tell them who is the best poet of the Arabs.’ He 
answered — ‘ The Wandering King, the Man of the Ulcers.’ And they sent 
me back to him to ask who was the Man of the Ulcers ; he replied ‘ Irnra’ cl- 
Qeys.’ Then they sent me again to him to ask ‘ Who next ?’ Ho answered 
‘ The Boy of Eightecn^^ Years.’ They bade me ask him whom he meant : 
he replied ‘ Tarafeh.’ Then they sent me a third time to ask — ‘And who 
then ?’ ho said — ‘ The Man of the Hooked StafE, where he says — 

“ Verily fear of our Lord is the best of spoils : 

— it is by God’s leave that I go late or soon ; 

I give praise to God — He has no like : • 

in His hand is all good : what He wills lie does. 

Whom He leads in the paths of good is guided aright 

with a quiet heart : whom He wills He leads astray.” ’ 
meaning himself : then he said ‘ I ask pardon of God !’ ” 

Ahmed ibn ‘Abd-el-‘Aziz [el-.Tauhari] informed me that ‘Omar ibn 
Shebbeh had told him that he had heard from Abu ‘Obeydeh that Lebid 
composed only one verse after ho became a Muslim, namely : — 

“ Praise be to God that my end came not to mo 
until I clad myself in the robe of el- Islam.” 

The same Ahmed states tliat he was told by his uncle, who heard it 
from Mohammed ibn ‘Abbad ibn Habib el-Muhellebi, who ’was told by 
Nasr ibn Da’b, who had it from DaM son of Abu Hind, who learned it 
from esh-Sha‘bi, that ‘Omar ibn e^Khattab wrote to el-Mughlreh son of 
Sho‘beh,^ who was governor of el-Kufeh, bidding him cause the poets of 
his government to recite before him the poems they had composed under 
el-Tslam. And he sent for el-Aghleb the Bdjiz, el-‘Ijli, and said to him 
“ Becite to me thy verses.” And he answered — 

“ Dost thou wish for an ej^igram or an ode ? 

Verily thy request is easy to satisfy at once !” 

Then he sent for Lebid and bade him recite. And Lebid said — “ Dost 
thou desire aught of what has been wrapped in forgetfulness ?” — ^meaning 
his verses of the days of the Ignorance. “ No,” said el-Mughireh, “ recite 
^0 me that which thou hast composed under el-Islam.” And Lebid left 
him, and ‘Went and wrote out on a sheet of paper the Ch^ipter of the Cow,®* 
and returning with it said — “ God has given me* this in exchange for poesy 
since I became a Muslim.” And el-Mughirch wrote all, this to ‘Omar ; and 
the Khalifeh diminished the stipend of el-Aghleb by five hundred pieces of 
silver, and added them to that of Lebid, which thus amounted to two thou- • 
sand five hundred dirhems. And el-Aghleb wrote to the Prince of the 
Believers, saying — “ Dost thou diminish my allowance because I obeyed 
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thee?’* And ‘Omar returned to him the five hundred dirhems, but left 
the stipend of Lebid at two thousand five hundred. Abu Zeyd relates 
that Mo‘awiyeh when he became Khallfeh desired to retrench the odd five 
hundred from the allowance : for he said — “ The two posts” (meaning the 
two thousands) “ are well enough : but what need is there for the cross- 
piece ?” (meaning the five hundred). And Lebid replied to him — “ 1 am but 
an owP’ of to-day or to-morrow : return to mo the name of it : for perchance 
I shall never touch the thing itself, and thou wilt save both the cross-piccc 
and the two posts.” And Mo‘awiyeh’s heart was touched, and he left him 
his stipend undiminished ; but Lebid died before he could receive it. 

‘Omar ibn Shebbeh relates in the traditions which he gathered from 
‘Abdallah ibn Mohammed ibn Hakim, and 1 have been told by Ibrahim ibn 
Ay^ub, who had it from ‘Abdallah ibn Muslim, that Lebid was one of the 
most generous of the Arabs ; he had sworn in the days of the Ignorance 
that the East wind should never blow without his giving a feast to the poor. 
And he had two great bowls which ho used to fill with meat morning and 
evening at the place of prayer of his people, and feed men out of them. 
And one day the East wind blew when el-Welid son of ‘0(ibeh®* was 
governor of ol-Kufeh. And cl-Welid mounted the pul|>it and pronounced 
the Khutheh before the people ; thou ho said — “ Yo\ir brother Lebid son of 
Ilabl‘ah made a vow in the days of the Ignorance that whenever the East 
wind blew ho would feed those in need. Now this is one of the days of its 
blowing : h81p him there loro. As for me, I will sot you the exami^le.** 
Then he came down from the pulpit, and sent to Lebid a hundred young 
she- camels, and wrote to him these ve^’ses — 

“ 1 see the butclier sharpening his two knives 
when the breezes of Abu ‘Aqil are blowing : 

High- nosed is ho, high- headed, a man of ‘Amir — 
long are his arms even as a polished blade. 

The son of the Ja‘fari fulfilled his oaths, 
in spite of infirmities and slender store, 

J3y slaughtering large-humped camels when there swept by 
the skirts of the Efist wind blowing at eventide.” 

When Lebid received these verses, he said to his daughter — “ Answer 
him : for by my life ! I have lived a long time, and am too weary to reply to 
a poet.” So his daughter composed these lines — 

“ When there blow the breezes of Abu ‘Aqil 

at their blowmg we call for help to cl-Welid ; 

High-nosed is he, keen-hearted, of ‘Abd-Shems’s line : 

he has holpen in his generosity Lebid 
By the gift of camels like hills, as though a company 
of the sons of Ham were riding on their backs. 
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0 Abu Wfihl), injiy God requite thee with good ! 

we have slaughtered them : now give us to eat the therid ! 
Renew thy gifts ! verily the generous man gives again and again, 
and my assurance is that thou wilt certainly give again.” 

And Lcbid said to her — “ Thou wouldst have done very well indeed if 
thou hadst only not asked him to give thee more to eat#” She said — “ Nay, 
but kings never count it a shame that men should lask of them.” He an- 
swered — “ Verily, 0 my little daughter, in this thou art most of all a poet !” 

Ahmed ibn *Abd-cl-‘Aziz informed me that he had been told by ‘Omar 
ibn Shobbeh, who heard it from Mohammed ibn ‘Imran ed-Dabbi, who was 
told ]:)y cl-Qasiin ibn Ya‘la, who had it from el-Mufaddal cd-Dabbi, that 
cl-Farezdaq®® one day chanced to jmss by the mosque of the Benu Uqeysir, 
where there was a man who was reciting some verses of Lebid’s among which 
was the following — 

“ The torrents have scored afresh the traces of the tents, as though 
they were lines of writing in a book which the pens make new 

again.’’ 

And cl-Farczdaq prostrated himself. And they asked him — “ 'VVhat is 
tliis, O Abu Firas ?” he answered, “ Ye know the prostration which is the 
duo of the Qur’an, and I know the prostration which is the duo of song.” 

Isina*!! ibn Yunus the Shi‘i states that he heard from ‘Omar ibn Sheb- 
bcli, who had it from Ibn-el-Bawwab, that the Khalifeh el-MqJtasiin®® one 
day was sitting at a wine-party, when one of the singers sang — 

“ The sons of el- ‘Abbas know not how to say no : 

Yes rises lightly to their tongues ; 

Their mildness adds lustre to their noble strain — 
thus is mildness the ornament of generosity.” 

El-Mo‘tasim said — “ I do not know these verses — whose arc they 
They said “ Lebid’s.” “ Why,” said the Khalifeh, “ what had Lebid to do 
with the sons of el-‘ Abbas ?” The singer readied — “ What Lcbid said was — 
‘ The sons of cr-Rayyan know not how to say no' 

It is I that put el- ‘Abbas in place of cr-Rayyan.” And el-Mo‘tasim jiraiscd 
and rewarded him. Thed the Khalifeh, who had a great admiration for the 
poems of Lcbid, said — “ Who among you can recite liis jjoem beginning — 

‘ Wc^wither away : but they wane not, the stars that rise on high’ ?” 
And one of those that sat with him said “ I.” ^e said “ liecitc it to mo.” 
And he began — 

“ We wither away : but they wane not, the stars that rise on high, 
and the hills endure, and the mighty towers, though we be gone. 

I dwelt under the shade of a house that all men sought, 
and there has loft me in Arbed a neighbour that helped me well.” 
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And cl-Mo‘fcasim burst into a flood of tears, and invoked God’s mercy 
upon cl-Mamfln — “ For such a brother,” said ho, “ was he to me.’^ Then 
he went on, reciting the rest of the poem himself — 

“ Nay, wail not, if the Days have sundered him from me — 

One day the stroke of Time shall fall upon all of us ! 

The race of men is nought else than a tent-place aifd its folk — 
the day that they leave it void, it returns to its loneliness. 

They pass forth from it in bands, and it remains after them 
even as an empty j)alm with the fingers folded thereon. 

And what is man but a kindled brand whereof the glow 
sinks into ashes when once its blaze has spent itself ? 

And what is man but hidden thoughts of good intent ? 

And what is wealth but a loan, a trust to be given back ? 

Lies there not before me, even though death should be slow to come, 
the comradeship of the staff over which my fingers close ? 

I tell tales of the ages that have long passed away ; 

1 totter along — when I rise, my body is bent in twain ; 

I am become like a sword that has worn out its sheath — 
far away are the days of its forger, but still its 2 )oint is keen. 

‘ O go not away from us !’ Nay — but death is our trysting-place 
— ready is it to come — nay, it is even here ! 

0 thou that chidest, what assures thee but thine own dream 

— when men have gone their way, who is he that will bring them 

back ? 

Dost thou tremble before what Time has brought on the brave ? 
Where is the generous man on whom Fate’s stroke falls not ? 

By thy life ! there knows not any waiter on the pebble’s cast, 
nor any Avateher of the flight of birds, Avhat God is doing !” 

Ho that tolls the tale says “ We marvelled, by God ! at the beauty of the 
words, the correctness of his recitation, and the excellence of his choice of a 
piece to recite.” 

El-Hoseyn ibn ‘Ali informed me that he had been told by Mohammed 
ibii cl-Ciasim ibn Mahraweyh and Mohammed ibn Jerir et-Tabari, who said 
that ho had learned it from Mohammed ibn Hamid er-llazi, who was told 
by Selameh ibn el-Fadl, who heard it from Ibn Ishaq, that ‘OthmAn ibn 
Ma§‘un®' was dweUing under a covenant of protection with el-Wolid ibn cl- 
Mughireh ; and one day, rollccting Avith himself, ho said “ By God ! it is 
not becoming that a Musjim should dwell safely under the protection of a 
Kdfir^ when the Prophet of God (may God bless him and grant him peace !) 
is in fear of them.” And ho came to cl-Wclid and said to him — “ I desire 
that thou be free from thy covenant of protection with me.” El-Welid 
said “ Pcrha 2)8 thou hast conceived some doubt of me.” “ No,” said '0th- 
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man, “ but I wish thee to do as I ask.” And el-Welid said — “ Come with 
me, that I may be quit of thee in the place where I took thee upon myself.” 
And he went with him to the Holy Temple®^ ; and when he found himself 
there face to face witli a company of the Qureysh, he said to them — “ This 
’ is Ibii Ma8‘un — I took him under my protection, and now ho asks mo to 
withdraw my shelter from him : is it as I say, O ‘Othman ?” “ Yes,” said 

he. Thou said cl-Wclid, ‘‘ I call you to witness that I am quit of him.” 
The teller of the tale goes on to say that there >vero sitting there a com- 
pany of the Qureysh to whom Lebid son of Habi^ah was reciting his verses ; 
and ‘Othman went and sat down with the people. And Lebid said — 

“ Yea, everything is vain except only God alone !” 

And ‘Othman said to him — “ Thou speakest truth.” And Lebkl continued — 
“ And every pleasant thing must one day vanish away.” ®® 

And ‘Othman said — “ Thou licst !” And the people knew not what he meant ; 
and one of them signed to Lebid to repeat the verse again, and he did so ; 
and ‘Othman again said that he spoke truth in the first half-verse, and lied 
in the second : for the delights of Paradise shall never vanish away. And 
Lebid cried — “ O ye people of the Qureysh ! there used to bo no such man 
as this ill your assemblies !” And Ubayy son of Khalaf (others say, his 
son) rose and smote ‘Othman on the face ; and some one said to ‘Othman — 
“ Jiut yesternight thou wast safe from treatment like this.” Ho re- 
jdied — “ IIow needful is it for this sound eye of mine that there should 
befall it what befell the other for the sake of God !” 

Moliammed ibn Khalaf ibn cl-Marzuban told me that ho had heard 
from Ahmed ibn el- Hey them, who was told by el-‘Omari, who learned it 
from el-Heythem ibn ‘Adi, wlio had it from ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Ayyash, that 
[the Khalifeh] ‘Abd-el-Melik wrote to el-Hajjiij bidding him send to him 
csh-Sha‘bi and he sent him. And the Khalifeh attached him to his sons, 
and bade him educate and instruct them. Ibn ‘Ayyash continues — “ He 
invited me one day to visit him during the illness of which he died : and ho 
choked with a morsel of food while I was with him. And he rested himself 
for a long time : then he said — ‘ I have become as the jioet says — . 

“ I am as though, now that I have over- passed seventy years,®* 

I had stripped my shoulders bare to meet the stroke of Fate.” 
But he lived till ho reached a hundred and ten, when he said — 

Is there no life left for a man after that he has lived 
a hundred years, and after that yet ten years more ?” 

Still he lived on till ho reached a hundred and tvyenty, when he said — 

“ Verily I am aweary of life and its length 
and of hearing men ask ‘ How goes Lebid 
Men arc overborne, but he stands still unconquered 
by Time, the new, the everlasting dreary length ; 
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I see the day come upon me and the night, 

and each of them after its passing returns again.” ’ • 

And he was glad and congratulated himself, and said ‘ I do not think 
there is any fear for me : already I feel much relieved.’ And he bade them 
give me four thousand dirhems ; and I received them an(\ was going out, 
but had not reached*the door when I heard the cry of the wailing woman 
who proclaimed that he was dead.” • 

El-Hasan ibn ‘All informed mo that he had been told by Moi^mmed 
ibn el-Qasim ibn Mahraweyh, who heard it from Hardn ibn Muslim, who 
was told by el-‘Omari, who learned it from el-Heythem ibn ‘Adi, who had 
it from Ilammad er-Rawiych, that cn-Nabighah eS-Dubyani®* looked upon 
Lebid son of Rabi‘ali when he was a boy with his uncles at the gate of the 
palace of en-No‘man son of cl-MunSir, and asked who he was ; and 
his genealogy was repeated to him. Then en-Nabighah said to him— ‘‘ Boy, 
thine eyes are assuredly the eyes of a poet ! Dost thou ever compose 
verses “ Yes, O my uncle,” answered Lebid. “ Recite then to me 
something of thy composition,” said en-Nabighah. And he recited to him 
his poem beginning — 

“ Abode she not in Spring in this desolate camping-ground ?” 

And cn-Nabighab said — “ Boy, thou art the best poet of the Benii ‘Amir ! 
More, 0 rny son !” Then Lebid recited — 

“ There are traces of Khauleh in er-Rasls, but of long ago.” 

And en-Nabighah smote his sides with his hands and cried — “ Go ! thou 
art the best poet of all Qeys !” (others say he said “of all Hawazin”). 
This story was however told me difEcrcntly by my uncle, who heard it from 
el-‘Omari, who had it from Latpt, who heard it from his father and from 
Ilammad cr-Rawiyeh, who learned it from ‘Abdallah ibn Qatadch el-Mo- 
haribi, who said that he was himself standing with en-Nabighah at the 
gate of cii-No‘man son of el-MunSir. “ En-Nabighah said to mo” (says 
‘Abdallah) “ ‘ Hast thou seen Lebid son of Rabi‘ah among those hero 2 >re- 
sont ?’ ‘ Yes’, said I. ‘ Who is the best poet of them ?’ said he. ‘ The 

young mrn whom thou hast seen do thus and thus,’ said I, describing him. 
Then ho said — ‘ Sit by me until he comes forth to us’ ; so we sat down, and 
when Lebid came out to us, cn-Nabighah called to him — ‘ Come hither, son 
of my brother !’ and he came up ; and en-Nabighah bade him recite some of 
his verses, and ho recited — • 

‘ Hast thou not drawn nigh to the desolate camping-ground 
of S^lma in el-Me?5a’ib and el-Qafal ?’ 

And en-Nabighah said to him — ‘ Thou art the best poet of the Benu 
‘Amir 1 More !’ and he went on — 

‘ There arc traces of Khauleh in er-Resis, but of long ago, 

— in Ma‘ilfiil, and cl-An‘aman, and Shum.’ 

K 
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And en-Ntabighah cried — ‘Thou art the l)est poet of Hawazin! More 
still!’ 6;nd he continued — 

‘ Effaced are her resting places, where she stayed but a while and 

where she dwelt long, 

i,n Mina : desolate are her camps in Ghaul and er-Rijam.’ 

And en-Nabighali said — * Go thy ways ! thou art .the best poet of the 
Arabs !• ” 

Ahmed ibn ‘Abd-el-*Aziz told me that he had heard from ‘Omar ibn 
Shebbeh, who was told by ‘Abdallah ibn Mohammed ibn Ilakim, who learn- 
ed it from Khalid ibn Sa‘id, that Lebid, when his end was approaehing, said 
to his brother’s son (for he had himself no male issue”’) — “ 0 my son ! verily 
thy father is not dead, he has but passed away. When thy father is taken, 
plaee his body with its face to the Qibleh^ and wrap it in its raiment ; 
and raise no loud wailing over it ; but see these two bowls of mine where- 
from I used to feed the poor : fill them with meat and carry them to the 
mosque ; and when the imdni has pronounced the scJdm,^^ bring them for- 
ward for men to cat therefrom ; and when they have eaten, say to them — 
‘ Come ye to the funeral of your brother.’ ” Then he recited his verses — 

“ When thou biiricst thy father, lay 
over him wooden planks and clay — 

Broad flags of stone, hard, firm-set, 

that shall stop the chinks of the branches®® strewn 
Above him, and keej) his cheeks unstained 

by the dust of earth — But they will not keep them 1” 

Khalid ibn Sa‘ld says that these verses are taken from a long ode ; and 
Yunus has mentioned that Ibn Surcyj set to music certain verses of the 
same poem : but he does not state more particularly the air to which they 
were set. The following are the verses he gives — 

“ O my little son, hast thou seen nij" uncles, 
the sons of the ‘ Mother of the Sons’ ? 

And my father round whom the wretched ones 
flocked in the bitter winter days : 

And Abu Shurcyk and the alightings 

in the place of straitness where we met them ? 

Never have I seen or heard of 

the like of them in all the world ! r 

And 1 have out-lasted them all, and yearn 

clinging to the fellowship I had with them. 

Leave me and what my right hand owns, 

if therewith I have done aught to strengthen men. 

And do with what is thine as it comes into 
thy mind, giving help asked or unasked.” 
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Khalid adds that he said to his two daughters when death was upon him— 
“ They wish, my two girls, that their father should live for ever : 

— ^Am I aught else than a son of llabi‘ah or Mudar ? 

And if it should hap one day that your father come to die, 

rend not your cheeks, ye twain, shear not youf hair for mo I 
But say — ^ He was a man who never wronged an ally, 

who never betrayed a friend, or did aught of treachery’ 

Until the year is done : then the name of peace be on you ! 

for ho who weeps for a year has discharged what is due from 

him.” 

And after his death his daughters used to array themselves and go 
every day to the meeting -place of the Benu JaTar ibn Kilab, and mourn 
there for their father ; but they did not weep or wail, oven as he had bidden 
them. And they continued thus for a year, and then wont their ways. 


In vol. XV of the Aghani (pp. 137 sqg.) the story of the death of 
Lebid’s uterine brother Arbed (son of Qoj’^s, son of Jez’, son of Khalid, 
son of Ja‘far, son of Xilab), wlio was slain by a lightning-stroke, is told at 
great length. Two different versions of the tal# are given, according to 
the lirst of which (extracted from the history of Mobanmied ibn Jerir ct- 
Tabari, and resting on the authority of ‘Amr ibn Qatadeh) the circum- 
stances were the following. A deputation of the Benu ‘Amir ibn Sa'^a^ah, 
headed by ‘Amir ibn et-Tiifeyl, Arbed ibn (ieys, and llayyan ibii Sulma, 
waited ui)on the Prophet. ‘Amir bad arranged with Arbed that ho should 
occupy the attention of Mohammed by conversation, while Arbed slow him 
when ho was off his guard. This jn’oject failed, Arbed excusing himself 
for not attacking the Prophet by saying that ‘Amir stood between him and 
Mohammed, and he could not smite the latter without striking the former. 
On their return ‘Amir fell sick of a carbuncle on his neck, and died in tho 
tent of a woman of the Benu Salul. Arbed when he reached his homo was 
asked what had befallen between him and Mohammed : he replied * Ho 
invited us to worship a thing which I should like to see before me now : I 
would shoot it with this arrow and slay it.” And a day or two after this 
speech he went out with a camel which he intended to sell, and was killed 
together with his camel by a lightning-stroke. ^ 

The other version is extracted from the book of Yahya ibn Hazim, and 
rests on tho authority of Ibn Da’b. According to it, Lebid’s uncle ‘Amir 
ibn MMik Abu Bera’, being sick of an internal tumour, sent Lebid with a 
present of camels to Mohammed, begging him to pray for his recovery. 
The Prophet said — “ If I accepted anything from a polytheist, I would 
accept the present of Abu Bera’ ” ; then he spat upon a lump of clay and 
gave it to Lebid, bidding him dissolve it in water and give it to ‘Amir to 
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drink, when he would he healed of his disease. Lebid on this occasion 
stayed some time with Mohammed and heard the Qur’an, and while there 
copied out on a sheet of paper these words — “ er~Bahmdnu ^allama-l-QiAr^dn^^ 
[“ God the Merciful has taught men the Qur’dn”] and carried them home 
with him.' ‘Aipir recovered as the Prophet had said ; but Arbcd, whom 
Lebid met on the way home and told of Mohamiped’s noble bearing and 
holiness, and to whom he read the words he had written, impiously rejdicd — 
“ Would that I might meet cr-Eahman in this waste — my blood be upon 
me if I smote him not with my sword !” And shortly afterwards, going 
out in the night to search for his camels, he was struck dead by lightning 
in the jdace where he had spoken these words. Of these two stories the 
first is to be preferred, as most in accordance with the other known facts of 
Lebid’s life, and with the tenor of the marihiyehs or dirges whicli he uttered 
over Arbed. Several of these have been preserved ; one has already been 
given : the following few lines are to be found in the Ihmdseh, and the 
Aghdnt tolls us (p. 140) that they were quoted by the first Khalifeh Abu 
Bekr and applied by him to the Proj^het — 

“ By my life I verily if the messenger spoke true, 

a grievous stroke has fallen on Ja‘Far from the hand of Fate ! 
A brother was Be that gave me aught that I asked of liim 
freely, and pardoned all the wrong that I did to him !” 

Notes to the Notice op Leeid. 

* The second hemistich of this couplet offers some difficulty. De Sacy roads 

and renders “ tandis quo la ligiie ciitiSro do I’escadron avoit 6t6 cnfoncuo et avoit ced6 
k lour violence.” But the reading of the Bul&q edition of tho Aghkni is distinctly 

and the use of laA in the sense of is of doubtful authority ; while tho render- 
ing given above would require the lino to begin with Tho translation adopted 

follows tho explanation of the phrase given by Lane, and understands tho 

hemistich as meaning that the whole fortune of the war hung on tho spear-points 
which ‘Amir took to himsolf : ho was the fdriS’el-jeyah — “ tho knight of the host,” a 
warrior such as ‘Antarah draws for us in vv. 64 to 71 of his Mo‘allaqah. 

* Lebid was thus nearly connected with the king of Hawkzin, Zuheyr son of 
JetSimeh, who was slain by Khklid son of Ja‘far of ‘Amir, Lebid’s great uncle on the 
father’s side ; ho was (through his mother) first cousin once removed of Qeys son of 
Zuheyr, tho leader of ‘Abs in the war of Dkhis* It should be added that tho text of 
tho Aghkni appears to make Zinbtl* a woman, whereas' the nanfb is that of a man ; 
wo may perhaps understand “ one of the daughters of Jetiimeh” as applying to Tkmiroh, 
and “ daughters” as moaning female descendants generally. 

* Hdjara, Do Sacy renders “ qu’il accompagna ensuite le Proph^tc dans sa fuite 
k M6dine.” This, however, is impossible, for the death of ‘Amir ibn ot-T^fcyl occurrod 

' in A. H. 10. 
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♦ Twenty, Do Sacy lino roads tia^in (ninety) for ^aahrln (twenty), which latter 
rojidingf existed in his MS. as well as in the BM&q edition : it does not seem lAcossary 
to do violence to the text. 

* It will not escape notice that this passage does not agree with the genealogy 
given at the head of the article, inasmuch as it distinguishes between Lebid’s uncle, 
*Amir son of Millik, and.^Amir Abu-l-Bera* or Abu Nizd,r, Muld'ib-el-Asiniich. This 
story is told over again (with a different isndd but in almost the same language) at 
p. 22 of Vol. XVI of the Aghslni ; this does not appear to have been observed by Do 
Sacy. The obscure passages in the text before us have in some cases light thrown 
upon them by variants in the second version. 

® Zarajdn : the second version gives the name as Sarahiln. 

^ This enmity was doubtless duo to the slaying of Zuheyr son of Ji'Simch by 
KhA.lid son of Jaffar. 

® In our text the words are second version they are 

I have translated as if stood in place of 

• In our text the words are In the other text they are ; 

the latter is the more usual spelling of the name : vide Lane a, v* The plant is 

variously described, and according to Lane the name is now applied to what is called 
in Persian ^^*^^*i^** Thlasjd^ an insignificant weed of the natural order 

Cruciferw^ the well-known “ shcidierd’s purse,*’ suits the i)as8ago well. (Do Saey’s IMS. 
appears to have read which ho renders “ do I’espece qu’on nomine thi'riyya, 

e’est h dire, humide” ; the word meaning moist is, however, fern, without 

teshdid ) 

This speech of Lobtd’s, which naturally loses its chief flavour in a translation, 
is in rhyming prose, each rhyme being thi-ec times rojicated. The speech is given with 
slight variations, but substantially the same in sense, in the notice of cr-liabi‘ in 
Vol. XVI. 

“ Top-knot”, %\CCihetahu : here it is in the singular, and therefore means either 
the top-knot or forelock : in the other version the word is in the dual, and means the 
two curls, one on each side of the head, commonly worn by boys. 

** Halleh is the name of a di’css consisting of three garments, a shirtf an izdr or 
waist wrapper, and a ridd or wrapper for the whole body. 

This address is in the Rejez metre ; each lino rhymes with all the rest. ,In 
•lino 3 “ Th^ Mother of the Four sons” is the wifi? of MAlik ibn Ja^far : she had really 
five sons, vts., ‘Amir, Tufcyl, Ral)i‘ah, ‘Abidch and Mo‘awiyeh. Ibn Qutoybeh thinks 
(Ma*ilrif, cd. Wiistenfeld, p. 43) that the poet has put four instead of five merely for the 
sake of the rhyme : it may bo, however, because four only wore famous among the five. 
JJmm-el’benin “Mother of tho Sons” was an honoured title which was borne by many 
Arab mothers ; or-Rabl‘’8 own mother F^timeh was known by it : her sons wore called 
el-kemeUhi “ the perfect.” The last four lines of tho piece cannot bo decently rendered 
into English, but they will bo foynd in Do Sacy’s French. Lobid charges er-Rabi* with 
being afflicted by tho white leprosy called baraf, and puts tho charge in a TniinT inp cal- 
culated to cause extreme disgust in the King. In tho notice of cr-Rabi‘ in Vol. XVI, 
the piece has two more lines, making fourteen in all, beside other minor variations. 

14 i( Wrote.” That or-Rabi‘ know how to write is proved by the fact that he, 
with all the other sons of FAtimeh daughter of el-Khurshub, was called Kdmil, “ per- 
fect,’* which in tho days of the Ignorance meant “ a man who was a poet, valiant^ 
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ahle.to ivrite^ a skilful swimmer and a good shot with tho how.” (Quoted from the 
Kitilb cf-AghAni by Causs. do Perceval, Journal Asiat. Dec. 1836, p. 533.) 

These versos present many points of difficulty : they occur again in Vol. XVI, 
pp. 23, 24, and tho readings there given differ in some particulars from those given 
hero. In lino 1, Do Sacy roads, for tho roading of his MS. and tho BuUq odn., 
m f ^ 

J| , but this will not scan, while the reading ctf the text seems to be 

nonsense. I have preferred tho reading of Vol. XVI, p. 23, viz.^ HkXm of. In line 3 

Lakhm is tho family name of tho kings of el-Hiroh. Come down” t. <?. to water — 
wnradet : Vol. XVI, p. 24 roads wuzinel “were W(iighcd.” In lino 4 there seems to bo 
a play on tho word rixhy which moans both wealth and feathers. Semwil is hoie given 
with shi : in Vol. XVI, it appears as ShrmwU with shin. In both pLices tho I5ula(i ed. 
rijads rtshi SomwiU ; but Do Sacy gives ihni Shorn wibl, and translates “ lils do Samuel,” 
i, (\ the famous os-Semau’al of el-Ablaq in Teymil. It is true that in the ro])ly of 
cn-Xo‘man, as given in Vol. XIV, lino 6 speaks of ibni Semwiiu : but in Vol. XVI, tho 
roading is abnhja Sheinlild, I liiid in tho Mardsid a place iSemwU^ of which all that is 
said is that it is “ a place abounding in birds.” This seems to suit tho passage best ; at 

any rate tho change of cs-Semau*al to Shcmwil requires strong sup- 

* 

port before it can bo .accepted. 

In lino 7, Do Sacy’s should bo changed to ; liis conjectured read- 
ing for tho meaningless JyibJl jIjA, is sui>ported by tho version of Vol. 

X V''!, and has been adopted. In v. 8 a word occurs which is found in no dictionary, viz.^ 
(Agh. Vol. XIV,) or (id. Vol. XVI,) or (Do Sacy). Do Sacy 

renders J (JU^^ “ ellcs no sont pas, cornme chez vous, reduitos ^ 

manger des herbes saumAtros ou mtreuses,** But salt pastures are just those which 
camels like : and it seems possible that may be connected with honey. 

Those verses, like those of cr-Rabi* just quoted, show variations in tho differ- 
ent versions. Tho second couplet as I have rendered it runs 
^ Uo ASu«(j OwMiJ 

(Tho Bjilaq od. roads apparently only by a misprint. Do Sacy prefers to 

make JU| the nom. to and^..M and the accusative after it, 

an(,i this rendering has much to recommend it). But in Vol. XVI the verso appears 
thus r ’ 

j jAf {Jixj dLolA. dJ 

to the second hemistich of which it is difficult to assign a meaning. 

Tho third couplet runs in our text thus — 

dj am 

In Vol. XVI, it runs 

Now if we take Semwil as the name of a place, 11^4^ is obviously inappro- 
priate. I have therefore adopted, in lieu of (3Wl other version. 

Abrdq is not given in Lano : but it seems a permissible plural from plural of 

a rugged and gravelly plain, in the sense of traversing and passing through 

(Zuheyr, Mo^all. 16), also suits abrdq in tliis meaning best. (Of tho roading of Vol« 
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XVI gonorally it may bo said that appears to make nonsense, and that while 

is a word moaning “ light and active” applied to a camel, it doos nbt scorn 
ai)propriatG hero). 

Theso versos have not boon rendered by Do Sacy, and wo should bo glad to 
know that they were really spurious and not by Lobid. Versos 4 and 5 accuse cr-Rabi* 
of cowardice, and say that in the press of battle he is like a thing held thero by force, 
and would bo glad to escape* if ho could. In verso G ho is charged with merely sipping 
a sip and tasting of tho fight j Iii verses 7 and 8 the meaning is 

that if tho nuin who stands next to er-ltabi^ in tho press and takes him for a bulwark 
(who to do so must needs be a coward himself) feels him, as one feels a sheep to seo 
if it is fat (^^),he will find that he is lighter and leaner, i. e. more cowardly and chick- 
en-hearted than himself. In tho last lino is a word, which is explained in tho 

commentary on tho authority of ol-A?ma‘i as moaning tho action of a beast whose legs 
arediobblod or shackled, or ono walking among thorns ; ho sets down his forelegs, then 
ho raises thoin and in the placo where they had been puts his hind legs. So hero tho 
sense is that er-llabi‘ having committed a villainy, returns to tho same again. 

10 Fil-Welid son of ‘Oqbeh. ITis grandfather was Abd Mo‘eyt son of Abh ‘Amr 
son of Uniayyeh son of ^Abd Shems ; ho became a Muslim at tho conquest of Mckkoh 
(A. H. 8), and was sent by the Prophet to collect tho Sadaqnh or poor-rate from tho 
Bonu-1-Must.'ilaq ; having returned with a fiilso report that tht^y had refused to pay it 
to him, the Prophet ordered arms to be taken up against them : whereupon there was 
sent down from God this warning verse (Qur. xlix. G) “ O yc that have believed ! 
verily there has come to you a wicked man with news : act therefore with dclibciration.” 
‘Omar ai)pointod el-VVelid to bo collector of tho Sadarjah from tho tribe of Teghlib, 
and ‘Othniiln made him governor of (3l-Kufch in succession to Sa‘d son of Abu Waq- 
qus. One dsiy ho was loading tho prayers in tho groat mosque of el-Kufoh, and being 
drunk, after he had finished turned to tho i)eoplo and said “ Shall 1 give you any 
more F* This greatly scandalized them, and they reported to ‘OthmAn his drunken 
habits. Tho Khalifoh thereupon removed him from his post and infiicted u])on him 
tho legal punishment (^hndd) for drunkonnc,sH, viz., eighty stripes. After this ho re- 
mained in ol-Medineh until ‘Ali was proclaimed Khalifoh, when ho withdrew to er- 
llatppih, a town on tho upper Euphrates, where ho lived till his death, taking pari with 
neither side in tho contest between ‘Ali and Mo‘Awiych. El-W(ilid was tho utcrino 
brotlilr of tho Khalifoh ‘OthinAn. (Ibii Qutoybeh, Ma‘Arif, pp, 162-3). 

Ghani ; the tribe of ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah to which Lcbid belonged descended (as 
' will bo scftii from tho genealogy with which tho notice begins) from Qeys son of 
‘EylAn through his son Khasafeh. Ghani was the offspring of another son of Qeys (or, 
as others say, his grandson), A‘sur. Tho tribe of Ghani was bound by the ties of 
mutual protection fjiwarJ to ‘Amir, and a man of Ghani having slain Sha’s son of 
Zuheyr tho king of UawAzin, KhAlid, Lebid’s groat uncle (see above, noto*^ offered to 
bear tho bloodwit : on' Zuheyr refusing to accept anything but tho destruction of the 
offending tribe, KhAlid slow him ; and this produced an enmity between ‘Amir and 
<Ab8 which was not aj^peased till many ycai*s after on the outbreak of tho war of DAl.iis. 

In rendering this poem I have ventured, with great difiidonce, to take it in a 
sense exactly opposite Hi that adopted by Do Sacy. Ho imagines that tho words of 
Tufoyl are directed against Ja‘far : and ho renders the word in lino 3 which I trans- 
late “ to be weary of us,*' “venir A notro secours,” observing however in a 

note that ho would have preferred to read This other reading would, however. 
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bo impossiblo with cJUJ at tlio end of tho vorso ; and aLc means “ ho contracted a 
loathing* of him, he became tired of his society** ; novor, as assumed, ho grieved for 
him, shewed him sympathy.*’ In tho next two verses Do Sacy bikes tho subject to be 
Tufeyl’s mother, while it appears to me to bo the tribe of Ja‘far. Now it is to bo re- 
membered that tho story is told as a case of Lebid’s boasting of his former state after ho 
had become a Muslim. Ja‘far was Lobid’s own fiimily : it is tjioroforo improbable that 
the versos should be to tho discredit of Ja‘far ; and tho whole tenor of tho bilo and its 
sequel shews tluit Tufeyl must bo praising Ja^bxr for some good deeds done him which 
seemed to the young man of Ghanl, who was accustomed to tho orderly administration 
and public charity which existed under cl-Isl&m, to be a very trifling thing. It appears 
to mo conclusive that, after reciting tho versos, tho Ghanawi says bo 

fJjhj Lsh against tho house 

of Ja‘far, tho phrase would have run ^#4^ i At tho same time I 

should add that it is not impossible that lines 6 to 8 may refer to Tufoyl’s inollier ; 
a collective family name like Ja*far is frequently construed with a feminino 
singular : but just before, by a eonstr actio ad sensum^ it has been construed 
with a masculine plural, ; it may seem unlikely that from tho natui*al constructio 

ad sensum tho phrase should revert to tho grammatical regimen of the feminino singular, 
though instiincos aro not wanting. If this bo so, then, taking lines 5 to 8 fis praise of 
Tufeyl* s mother, reading in lino G her for tJteiry and in lino 7 she for theg, the result of 
tho passage will bo that while tho hospibility of ’I’ufeyl’s mother is related, that of tho 
Ja‘faris is declared to be still more excellent. 

“Eighteen years.” Tarafeh is said to havo boon six and twenty when ho was 
killed : this earlier ago may perhaps refer to the time when ho attained distinction as 
a poet. 

“ El-Mughirch son of Sho'boh : ho was of tho tribe of Thaqif, and nephew of tho 
martyr ‘Orweh ibn ]Mes*ud ; he was a distinguished warrior, and was present at tho 
battles of el- Ycmamch (when Muscylimeh “the Liar” was slain), el-Yarmuk (in A. II. 
13, when ho lost an eye), el-(iadisiyyeh (A.H. 16), MeysAn, and Nuhawi3nd (whore holod 
tlio right wing), besides many others. According to Ibn Qutoyboh (Ma‘arif^ p. 160) ho 
was made governor of el-Basrahy not cl-Kufeh, by ‘Omar; and Ibn KhallikAn (Do 
Slane’s translation, Vol. IV, pp. 255-258) tells a tale, equally discreditable to ‘Omar and 
el-Mughir(;h, of tho manner in which the former screened the latter from tho punish- 
ment duo to him on account of a true charge of adultery brought against him during 
his rule at ol-Ba$rah. It seems thcroforo doubtful whether this anecdofri, which makes 
him governor of ol-Kufoh during ‘Omar’s reign, can bo genuine. 1 find hcwcvei that* 
in tho index to Froytag’s edition of cUMeydAni’s proverbs ho is said to havo boon 
made governor of ol-Kufoh first by ‘Omar and afterwards by Mo‘Awiych ; of tho latter 
fact there is no doubt ; ho died at el.Kufeh in A. H. 50 of the plague. Ibn Qutoyboh 
mentions (Ma‘Arif, p. 276) that he was tho first Muslim who took bribes. This story is 
twice told in tho Agh&ni : it recurs in Vol. XVIII, p. 164, in thb notice of el-Aghleb. 
This poot, who belonged to tho tribe of ‘Ijl, a sub-tribo of Bekr ibn WA'il, was called 
“ the lidjiZy' or reciter of verses in the rejez motro, becavise ho was the first who used 
that metro for qa^hsy or long odes; “before his timo” (says Ibn ^abib, quoted by 
ol-IsfahAni) “ tho Arabs used tho rejez only in war, in drivio^ camols, in boasting ono 
against another, and on other like occasions, and each poom consisted only of a few 
couplets. El-Aghlob was tho first who used it for a qa^idoh, and after him other men 
followed in the way ho had shewn them.” El-Aghlob, like Lebid, was very old when 
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ho professed el-IsUm ; ho loft his tribe and settled in ol-Kufoh with Sa*d son of AbCt 
WaqqAs, and was present at the batUo of Nuh&wend (A. H. 21), where he was among 
the slain. ^ 

The second, or, if wo omit the Fatil.mh from our reckoning, the first Surah of 
the Qur’An, 

^ j| iLoU Li( : That is “ I shall bo but a ghost (hilmch) to-day or to- 
morrow.** It is remarkable that this speech, savouring of the superstitions of the 
Ignorance, when men spoku of the spirits of dead men as owls, should be put into the 
mouth of so pious a Muslim as Lebid, cspechilly after tho Prophet had sijccifically de- 
nied the existence of the hAmeh as of other things regarded with superstitious awe. (Soo 
Mes‘udi, Muruj-e?5-3ahab, Vol. Ill, p. 311). But it will be soon from a dis(iussion 
elsewhere that this particular superstition (or at least language having reference to it) 
was by no moans eradicated by cl-Islam, and that hdmch was used generally to indicate 
a dead person even by Muslims. 

Th<!S(! words (“ I am but an owl of to-day or to-morrow*’) are given as a proverb in 
cl-Moydani (Freytag’s cdn., Vol. II, p. 88o) and a history added which connects them 
with Lobid’s own tribe of ‘Amir. Shutcyr ibn Khalid ibn Nufeyl was taken prisoner 
by pirar son of ‘Amr of Dabboh, who said to him — “ Choose one of throe things : first, 
restore to mo my son cl-I.foscyn, whom thy son ‘Otboh has slain.” “ I cannot raise up 
the dead to life,” said Shuteyr. “ Then give up to me thine own son io bo slain in his 
place,** said Dirar. “ Nay,” replied Shuteyr, ** tho Benu ‘Amir would never agree to 
surrender a knight valhint in battle for a one-eyed dotard who is Imt an owl of to^dag 
or to»morroiv'* “ Then thou must die,” said Dirdr, and bade his son slay him. 

Foj ol-Wclid see note (18). 

These versos are sullicicntly clear. Do Sacy supiDOscs that Abu * Aqil is tho 
name of a tribe in el-‘ Iraq which dwelt eastward of ol-Kufeh, so that tho breoise that 
blew from tlicnco would bo tlio East wind : but Abu ‘ Aqil is tho Kaugch or by-mmie of 
Lcibid, as will have been noticed from a previous passage in this account of him. 
“ High-nosed” ^1, having the quality called in tho nose ; that is, straight- 

ness with length and height ; it is used to describe a magnanimous man who holds his 
head high, “ Ilighheadod” ; this word is proj^eiiy applied to a camel who, by 

reason of tho disease called «XJ^, is obliged to hold his head up in tho air without 
turning it to riglit or left : hence it is applied in both a good and a bad sense to a proud 
and noble man who holds his head high. “ Long-armed” *. e. generous. In 

the last lino Do Sacy reads while tho Bulaq ed. has j tho former would 

mean tho East wind’s moaning or whistling : tho latter the sweeping in'diilcrent dVcc- 
tioiii? of its»Bkirts as it blew. 

Tho Arabic word for “ of ‘ Abd-Shems’s lino,” viz, deserves notice as 

a curious contracted nominal adjective. In lines 5 and 6 the idea is that tho camels, 
which are black — tho most precious kind of all (see ‘ Antarah, Mo ‘all. 12) — have humps 
so largo (tho hump being the most esteemed part of a camel as food — Tarafeh, JMo‘all. 93) 
that they look as if a company qf negroes wore riding on their backs. Abu Wahb was 
ol-Welid’s Kungeh or by-name. Therld is a moss of bread crumbled into broth — a 
much appreciated dish in tho siAiple cookery of tho Arabs. 

El-Farczdaq, with el-Akhtal and Jcrii*, mado up tho famous triumvirate of 
most excellent poets of the third order, the Isldmis or those who had seen nothing of the 
days of the Ignorance. 

El-Mo'ta^im reigned from A. D. 833 to 842 : ho succeeded his brother el- 
Mdmun, whoso reign extended from 813 to 833 A. D. 

L 
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®® Tliis most touching and admirable poem has been rendered by Riickert in his 
translation of tho HamAsoh (Vol. I, p. 387). In lino 2 “mighty towers” is 
plural of Ajuuox), which has scvorul meanings: “fortresses” is the one which seems to 
suit tho passage best. Lino 13 Ruckert thinks probably spurious, the insertion of an 
after-age. He renders it — 

Dor Mensch, was ist cr andcrs als was or Frommes denkt ? 
und was soin Gut, als otwas auf Widorruf gcschenkt ? 

Do Siicy understands it as of the fleeting of life — “ Thomme resscmble aux bonnes r6so- 
lutions (£ue sugg5re la piet6.” The latter is tho preferable sense, though it certainly 
has a mod(jrn tone which is strange to old Arjib poetry. Ruckert also rejects, us a 
C 01 nil) onjdaco inteipolation, lines 25 and 2G : und certainly 23, 21 and 27, 28 seem to be 
consecutive in thought. In linos 17,18 we have proof of Lebid’s already groat ago 
when Arbed died, before he became a Muslim ; lino 18 might be more literally rendered 
“ r am us though, as often ns I stand, I were stooping ;” rd/ci^ is tho posture assumed in 
pr;iyor when tho body is bent at right angles. In line 21 “ O go not away fi*om us,” 
is a plirase of froquont recurrcnco in dii-ges, and seems to have been used 
by tho wallers at burials in tlio same way as (but with an exactly opposite senso) 
tlm J^utin ilicet. At tho end of tho same line 1 have followed Do Sacy and Riickort in 
taking ^yo aik moaning “ a trysting place” (“ un inevitable rendezvous,” “unsro 

Frist dor Einigung”) : but it may also bo rendered (as though pointed “threaten- 

ing, immin(‘nt.” I prefer, however, tho rendering adopted, as more suitable to the 
train of thought suggested by Hi. Lines 23 and 24 shew that Lebid was still a 

psignn and a disbeliever in tho Resuixection when ho uttered the verses. Linos 27 and 
28 are quoted and explained by Lane 8, v. eijUj. The “ waiter on tho pebble’s cast*' 
or) is tho woman who endeavours to obtain an augury by the 

cast and fall of stones (Riickort “ Sandwurfweissagerin”), while tho “ watcher of the 
flight of birds, I an auguress of tho Roman sort (Ruckert “ Yogelflug- 

ausloger”). It would seem that those allusions to divining and the vanity of it oro 
indirect attacks on Mohammed. 

This liistory relates to tho earliest days of ol-Islum, before the first Flight, that 
to Abyssinia in A. D. 615. ‘OthmiluBon of MuS^un was one of the four converts who 
embraced the new faith together with ‘Abd-er-Ralimdn son of ‘Auf (]\ruir. Life of Ma- 
homet, II, 106) : he was a man of an ascetic temper, and his austerities caused tho uttor- 
an^*o by Mohanunod of the precept — “ There is no monkery in ol-lslAm.” Ho led tho 
cmigi'ation to tho Christian Court of the Nejdsht (id. II. 183). El-Welidftibn ^l&Mu- 
ghireh was an aged chief of the Qureysh (id. II, 32, 80, 128, &c.) who led in tho 
rebuilding of tho Ka‘boh after its destruction by a flood in or about A. D. 605. Ho is 
believed to bo tho gainsayer who is cursed in the 74th Sdrah of tho Qur’4n; he was 
one of tho most violent of tho I'rophet’s opponents, and a witness of his temporary 
apostacy, when ho praised Ldt, ‘Ozza, and Mend>t. 

»» “ Tho Holy Temple” el-Mesjid-el-Horto, i. e\ the Ka‘beh. 

®® Tho rest of this poem is given in the preamblo to Lebid’s Mo‘allaqah in tho 
edition of tho Mo‘allaq4t with Persian notes by Rashidu-n-Nabi of Hiigli. It runs*^ 

“ Yea — everything is vain except only God alone, 

and every pleasant thing must one day vanish away ! 

And all the race of men — there shall surely come among them 
a Fearful Woo whereby their fingeifi shall grow pale : 
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And every mother’s son, though his life be longthontid out 
to tho utmost bound, comes homo at lost to thu Grave : 

And every man shall know one day his labour’s worth * 

when his loss or gain is cast up on tho Judgment-Day/’ 

Those verses have, however, a suspicious islamic tone, and their genuineness sooma 
very doubtful. The “ bleaeliing of tho fingers** yjfbc\ in v. 4 is death. 

Esh-Sha‘bl. His name was ‘ Amir ibn SharAtiil ibn ‘ Abd-csli-Shji*bi ; ho be- 
longed to tho Himyerite race, and was bom in tho 6th year of ‘ Olhiiiilii*8 KhaUfate ; 
ho was a Kdtib (secretary or scribe) to successive governors of el-Kfifeh. According 
to ol-Wd(iidi he died in 105 A. II. at tho ago of 77 : others say 104 A. 11. Tliis 
anoedoto therefore gives an authority for tho attribution to Lobid of tho verses referring 
to his great ago which extends to a period only about 60 years after tho poet’s death. 
(Ibn Qutoybeh, Ma'drif, p. 229). 

®* “ Seventy.” As the verses were given before, they were uttered when Lobid’s 
age was ninety. 

Eii-NAbighah of DubyAn was one of tho foremost poets of tho Ignorance : 
much of liis verse is still extant, and has been printed in Ahlwardt’s Diwans of the 
six Ancient Arabic poets.” 

®* According to Ibn Quteyboh Lobid had sons : but when he became a townsman 
and settled in el-Kufoh, they returned to their desert life and loft him {Ma‘Arif, p. 169). 

Tho Heldin is uttered ut tho end of the pmyers by tho imdm and his fellow wor- 
shippers ; if the worshipper bo alone, it is addressed to tho angels : if ho bo praying 
with others, it is addi’csscd to men and angels together. 

®® “ Branehes”: ; so in the BulAq edition. Do Sacy reads the folds 

or wrinkles of the body, and understands thtit these are flattened out by tho heavy Hugs 
laid over them : but this is not in accordance with the method of burial in uso among 
tho Arabs. 

These verses are not rendered by Do Sacy. “ The IMothcr of the Sons*' has 
been explained before in note (13). Tho second couplet accords with the renown of 
Kal)i‘ah as tho “ ilabi‘at-el-Mo‘tarrin” of which we are told at the bogiiming of the NotietJ. 
Who the Abu Shureyk mentioned in the tlnrd couplet is I do not know, nor the event 
(apparently some famous encounter) to which it refers : perhaps it is tho great “ Day of 
tho Defile of .Jobeleh.” Both this poem and that which follows it must bo understood 
as belonging to thu days of tho Ignorance, before Lebid (already aged) ceased to 
compose verse. 

The Mo^aUaqah of Lebid. 

^ „ ARGUAIENT. 

In verses 1 to 11 tho Poet describes the deserted abode of his Beloved, where in 
the Spring her tribe and his hud pastured their flocks together; versos 12 to 15 tell of 
her departuro thence for distant fields, named in vv. 17 — 19. Then the I’oet sots forth 
liis view of friendship and the duties of Mends when their love cools (vv. 20 — 21) ; 
mentioning his camel hs tho means of cutting short an acquaintance which £as becomo 
a burthen, he first describes her hardy Mime ; then (v. 24) he likens her in her eager- 
ness to start on her jway to a cloud heavy with rain, tho out-lying portions of wlii(.*h, 
hiiving emptied themselves of their watery burthen, have hurried away on tho moist 
wings of tho South wind. Then follow two other comparisons : tho first of the camel 
to ii wild sho-ass, driven far away into tho wilds by her jealous mate ; how these two 
lived together is told ut length (vv. 25 — 35). The second comporos her to a wild cow 
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whoso calf has been killed and tom by wolves, and who wiindcrs restlessly by the out- 
skirts of the pastures away from the herd in search of it ; at tho end of her wander- 
ings, ^vhen she is beginning to be comforted for her loss, she is beset by hunters and 
dogs, but escapes tho former and beats off tho latter (vv. 36 — 62). Then he turns 
again to his Lady, and tells her more of his mood. IIo describes to her the revels 
which she knows not of (vv. 67 — 01) : his open-haiidedncss (v. 62) in clothing the naked 
and feeding tlio hungry : his valour in defence of his tribo (v.* 63), which gives him 
again oecN-ision to tt‘11 of his good maro (vv. 66 — 60) : his'high place in the Courts of 
Kings. Avhorj} he is chosen as arbiter between contending ]> 0 (!t 8 (v. 70) : his liberal hos- 
pitfility, when he proviiles for his fnc'nds fat camels as the prize of the arrow-gambling 
(vv. 73 — 7o) ; and his charity to tlie poor and fi-i('ndlosa, whom he satisfices with food 
(vv. 76 — 77). Thou he passes from himscilf to his tribe, and vaunts their nobleness of 
heart and tho valour and stoadfastiiess of their young men and their greybeards (vv. 
78—89). 

1 Effaced are her rcsting-jdaccs — where she stayed but a wliile and where 

[she dwelt long 

in Mina : desohatc are her cani2)8 in Ghaiil and cr-liijam, 

2 And by the torrents of cr-llayyan : the traces thereof arc laid bare 

and old and worn, as tlie rocks still keep their graving : 

3 Teni-lnices over which have 2 )assed, since ilio time that one dwelt there, 

long years, with their rolling months of war and i)eace. 

4 The showers of the signs of Sjuung have fallen on tliein, and there have 

[swe2:)t 

over them the rains of the thiindcring clouds, torrents and drizzle 

[both — 

5 Tlie clouds tliat came by night, those of the morning that hid the sky, 

and tho clouds of even-tide, with their antiidions of thunder ; 

6 There have sprung uj) over them the shoots of the rocket, and in the 

[sides 

of the valley tho deer and the ostriches rear their young ; 

7 The large-eyed wild kino lie down tliere by their young ones 

jnst born, and their calves roam in herds over the i)lain. 

8 The torrents have scored afresh the traces of tho tents, as thougli 

they were lines of writing in a book which the pens make new 

[again, 

9 Or the tracery which a woman draws afresh as slie s])rinkles the blue 

over the rings, and the line» shine forth anew thereon. 

10 And I stood there asking them for tidiugST— and wherefore did I ask 

aught of deaf stones that have no voice to answer 

11 Bare was tho jdace where the whole tribo had rested : they passed 

[away 

therefrom at dawn, leaving hebiud them the tent-trenches and the 

’ [thatch. 
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12 Tho camel-littcrs of the tribe stirred thy longing, what time they 

[moved away 

and crept into the litters hung with cotton, as the wooden frame- 

[work creaked 

13 — The litters hung all round, over their frame of wood, 

with hangings, thin veils and pictured curtains of wool. 

14 They began their journey in bands, wide-eyed as the wild cows of 

or deer of We j rah as they watch their fawns lying around. 

15 They were started on their way, and the sun-mist fell off them, as 

[though 

they Avere low rocky ridges of Bisheh, its tamarisks and its boulders. 

16 Nay — why dost thou dwell on the thought of Nawar ? for she is gone, 

and severed is all that bound her to thee, Avhether strong or Aveak. 

17 Of Murrah Avas she : she lialted in Feyd, tlicn she travelled on 

to those of el-ITijaz. How then eanst thou reach to her 

18 On the EastAvard slopes of Aja’ and Selma, or in Mohajjar 

Avhere Fardeh and cr-Eukham cut her olf from thy coming ? 

19 Or it may be she wont to el -Yemen, and then her abode 

should be in Wihdf el-Qahr, or Tilkham, in Suwa’iq. 

20 Cut short then thy longing for one Avhose converse is cliangcd to thee : 

/ and verily the best in affection is ho who knows how to cut its 

I ' [bonds. 

21 Give freely thy best love to him who loves thee — there remains to 

[thee 

the poAvor to floe him Avhen his love limps and its straightness 

[bends to a fall : 

22 To flee on a camel spent Avith journeyings, which haA’’e left of her 

yet something, her back and hump both thin and spare. 

23 When licr flesh has fallen away, and her flanks grown spare and lean, 

and tho strap which ties her shoe to her pastern is cut to 2 )ieces with 

[use, 

'slie bends joyfully to the rein, eager to start, as though 

she were a dusky red cloud Avhose cloudlets drained of rain have 

[sped away on tho South wind : 

25 Or a wild she-ass great with young, mated to a Avhite-bellied male 

[Avhose sides 

bear the marks of his flghts Avith the stallion-asses, their blows 
• ' [and their bites. 

26 He takes his way with her to the uplauds among the hills, his sides 

i [all scarred, 

with jealousy in his heart roused by her rebellion and her desire. 
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27 To the downs of eth-Thelebut, where he scans from the heights thereof • 

the wilderness of rolling uplands, in dread lest the guidestones 

[should hide a foe. 

28 Until, when they come to the end of the six months of Winter, 

they feast their fill on the dewy herbage : and long had they suffered 
‘ « [thirst. 

20 They resolve to turn again, and seek with a steady purpose 

the water-springs : and the way to gain one’s end is to set the 

[heart firm ! 

30 Their pasterns were pricked by the awns of the barley-grass, and there 

[swept 

over them the hot blasts of Summer in their swiftness and their 

[heat. 

31 And they raised as they galloped along a train of dust whoso shadows 

[fleeted 

like the smoke of a blazing fire with its wood wrapped in ruddy flame 

32 Fanned by the North wind, its dry sticks mixed with moist stems of 

[‘ «rfaj, 

with its volumes of rolling smoke that rise over the tongues of 

[flame. 

33 He sped along thrusting her before him — a custom it was of his, 

when she lingered behind, to thrust her on in front — 

34 And they plunged together by the bank of the rivulet into a pool 

brimming, set close with reeds, and splashed about its Avaters — 

35 A pool set round with reeds that screened it from the sun 

those of them that lay in a tangle on its face and those that stood 

[u2)right. 

86 Is she like my camel — or shall I compare her to a wild cow Avho has 

[lost her calf, 

who lingers behind the herd, its leader and its stay ? 

87 Flat-nosed is she — she has lost her calf, and ceases not 

• to roam about the marge of the sand-meadows and cry 

38 For her youngling just weaned, white, whose limbs have been*' torn* 

by the ash-grey hunting wolves who lack not for food. 

39 They came upon it while she knew not, and dealt her a deadly woo 

— Verily Death, when it shoots, its arroAV misses not the mark ! 

40 *^0 night came upon her, as the dripping rain of *che steady shower 

‘ ' [poured on 

' and its continuous fall soaked the lea&^o through and through : 

41 She took refuge in the hollow trunk of a tree t^ith lofty branches 

[standing apart 

on the skirts of the sandhills, where th^rfino sand sloped her way. 
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42 The steady rain poured down, and the flood reached the ridge of her 

[back 

in a night when thick darkness hid away all the stars ; 

43 And she shone in the face of the mirk with a white glimmering light 

like a pearl born in a sea-shell that has dropped from its string. 

44 Until, when the darkness was folded away and morning dawned, 

she stood, legs slipping in the muddy earth. 

45 She wandered distracted about all the pools of So^iid 

for seven nights twinned with seven whole long days, 

46 Until she lost all hope, and her full udders shrunk 

— the udders that had not failed in all the days of her suckling 

[and weaning. 

47 Then she heard the sound of men, and it filled her heart with fear 

— of men from a hidden place : and men, she knew, were her 

[bane. 

48 She rushed blindly along, now thinking the chase before 

and now behind her : each was a place of dread. 

49 Until, when the archers lost liope, they let loose on her 

trained hounds with hanging ears, each with a stiff leather collar 

[on its neck ; 

50 They besot her, and she turned to meet them with her liorns 

like to spears of Semhar in their sharjniess and their length 

51 To thrust tliem away : for she knew well, if she drove them not off, 

that the fated day of her death among the fates of ^beasts had 

[come. 

52 And among them Kesab was thrust through and slain, and rolled in 

[blood 

lay there, and Sukham was left in the place whore he made his 

[onset. 

53 On sucli a camel, when the glistening sands dance in the hot noon, 

and the skirts of the mirage clothe their rolling hills, 

J54^ill I accomplish my desire — I shall not be turned away from it* by 

[blame, 

nor by all the reviling that men may care to heap on me. 

55 And did not Nawar then know that I am one 

who knitf where he pleases the knot of love and cuts it where he 

'X [wills, 

56 Wont to leave^when it likes me the places that I care not for 

till the fated doom of Death shall lay hold of a certain soul P 

57 Nay, verily thou knowest not how many a night 

cool and mild, for delight and revelry. 
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5S I have passed as we told tales together : and many a vintner’s flag 
have I come to when it had been taken down and his wine grown 

[scarce and dear. 

59 I buy the costly wine in the old and blackened skin 

or the pitch-anointed jar, when its seal is broken and its wine ladled 
• [out. 

CO Many the clear draught I have drunk in the morn, and many the sing- 

[ing-girl 

to whom I have listened as she strained the strings on the lute 

[which her thumb adjusts. 

G1 I have risen to drink of the wine before tlic cock crowed at dawn 

that 1 might drink deep of it again when the sleepers awoke from 

[sleep. 

G2 And many the morning of wind and cold whoso chill I have shut out 
when its reins were held in the hand of the bitter North. 

03 And 1 too have shielded the Tribe from harm when there bore my wea- 

[pons 

a swift mare, my girdle its reins as I went forth at daAvn ; 

Oil I mounted the watehiiig-inound on the top of a dusty hill 

narrow in standing- place, whose dust blew towards the standards 

[of the foe ; 

G5 Until, when the Sun put forth his hand and laid hold of night 
and the darkness covered all the terrors of our line of fear, 

GO I came down, and my marc reared like a lofty trunk of palm 
bare of branches, which the climber can never hope to climb ; 

67 I pushed her along as tlie ostrich flees, and swifter than that, 

until, when she became hot with the race and her bones light, 

68 The light saddle loosened ui)on her, and her breast streamed with 

[sweat, 

and her girth w'as soaked through and through with the foam 

[that covered her. 

69, She rises in the air, and strives against the rein, and inclines sideways 
like the circling down of a dove w^hen a flight of them flies 'iso drmk. 

70 And many the Court of Kings thronged by strangers who know not one 

[another, 

whose gifts are hoped for by men and their chiding feared, 

71 WhSrc thick-necked men stood, like lions, threatenkig one another in 

[their hate 

as though they were fiends of the Desert with their feet firmt^ 

[set in strife — 

72 1 have denied what was vain in their claims, and dealt out to each his due 

as 1 judged right : and their noblest was not nobler than 1. 
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73 And many the camel, prize of the gamers, to whose slaying I have called 

my fellows with the gaming arrows, all alike in length : 

74 I call them to the slaying of a barren she -camel, or one with young, 

and her flesh has been given freely to all my neighbours ; 

76 And the guest and the stranger from afar were in my tent 

as though they had come down into Tebaleh with its meadows of 

[rich grass. 

76 There sought refuge by my tent-ropes every wretched one 

clad in scanty rags and wasted like the camel by her master's 

[grave. 

77 And they fill brimful with meat, when the winds are blowing shrill, 

great bowls of broth, to which their fatherless ones come to drink. 

78 Verily we of ‘ Amir, when the Tribes are met together, 

there wants not of us a Chief to lead in the doing of a noble deed, 

79 Or a Divider to portion out to the Tribe its due, 

or a Prince to give less or more as he deems right and good 

80 In his headship : or a generous man who helps men with his bounty 

free-handed, a gainer of all good gifts and one who takes them by 

[force. 

81 For he comes of a Stock to whom their Fathers laid down the way 

— and every people has its own way and its leader therein. 

82 If there comes an alarm, thou slialt find among them the helmets of 

[mail, 

and the hawberks of woven mail the rings of which shine like stars ; 

83 They will not be craven, nor shall their deeds fall without fruit, 

for their hearts are firm and waver not with vain desire. 

84 Be content with that Avhich the King has allotted to thee as a portion ; 

for verily One who knows has portioned out the tempers of men. 

85 And when faithfulness was dealt out among the Tribes of men, 

the Dealer gave to us a full and abundant share ; 

86 And He built for us a house of glory with lofty roof 

^ind our greybeards and our young men have risen to the height 

[thereof. 

87 They are the Loaders in work when mishap befalls the Tribe, 

and they are its good Knights and they are its Lawgivers ; 

88 And they are ^ fair Spring-tide to him who seeks their sheltei^ 

and to the widows, when their year of widowhood lengthens out ; 

89 And they are the men ^o see that no Tribesman holds back in malice, 

and that no vile betrayer goes over to the foe. 


H 
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Notes. 

Verse 1. “ Mina.” There are two places of this name mentioned in the Mard^sid- 
el-IttilA‘ : the first the well-known valley close hy iNFckkeh, the second a place in Dai-iy- 
ych, a province of Ncjd, on the routt.* which passes thioiigli that country from ]\Tekkeh 
to ol-lhi^rah ; the latttjr is meant liere. Ghaul and cr-iiijAm (that the lattca* should 
have the article ic proved hy a vorso of Aiis ibn Hojr cited hy cz-Zauzeiii) are the names 
of two mountains in the same ncif'lihouihood. 

V. 2. “er-Kayyan this is Iku-o tho name of a mountain in Dariyycjh : it is also 
the name of a gi’oat mountain in the rjmgcs of Aja* and Selma, the mountains of Toyj i’, 
where, according' to the IMarasid-el-lnilAS there is a never-ceasing flow of water; tlio 
word means “ having abundance of water ft>r irrigation” : and it is evident from tho 
name and tho mention of toia cnts hero tliat abundance of water was as characteristic of 
the er-itayyAn in Ntjd as of that in Tf^yyi*. 

V. 3. “Long years’* : ///yVy, pliu-al of A/jyVA y literally, seasons of pilgrimage: as 
wo say “ Summers” and “ Winters” in the same meaning. “ Months of war and ])t‘ace” : 
in tho days 'of the ancient Arabs tho year was dinded into four months of peace, in 
which war betwetm tho tribes was by common consent unlawful, and eight months dur- 
ing which Wicr was permitted; the montlis of peace were i)u-l-(:ia*deh, Du-l-Hijjeh, 
Mobarrain, and llcjeb. 

vv. 4 and 5. “ The show’crs of the signs of Spring:** maruhUi-n-vuJiim \ Mirha^ 

is rain that comes in tho beginning of tho season culb'd Jiahi^ or Spring : en-ynjum are 
the constellations <;allcd anwu\ that is, the 28 Mansions of the JMoon, which by their 
rising or setting at dawn wero supposed to bring rain or wind, heat or eoid (Lane s, t>. 

is not strictly Spring ; for it includ»)S the whole time from Sej)tembcr till 
March, during which rain fajls in Arabia: it is that season when tho pastures arc fresh 
and grazing abundant. Tho tommentator on verse 5 divides tho year into three sia- 
sons, Jinbt\ and Sty/^ or Winter, Spring and Summr*r ; and he says that in 

the difterent words used for clouds in verse 6 thtJ raijis of the whole } ear are described : 
those of Winter fall generally by night, those of {Spring in tho nioi’iiing, and those of 
Summer in tho evening. (For an account of the ancient Arabian seasons, see Lane, s. v. 

and for one of tho amviV see Pocock, Spec. Ilist. Ar. p. 1()3.) 

V. 6. “ The rocket :** Ay //fl'ydw, explained as which is tho AVwwi 

SylfdKtris. 

V. 7. “Wild kino.” According to Lane (s. v. ) the animal intended is tho 
antilope defassa of modem zoologists, which is still called by this name in Egypt. “ It 
is a species of bovine antelope : in Barbarj’^, it seems that the animal thus called 
another species of bovine antelope, or perhaps a variety of tho former; it is said to bo 
what is termed by Fallas antilope buhalis ; by others, alcephalua bubalia^ or acromlua 
bnbalia ; and this is said to come occasionally to tho N ilo ; but tho Arabic api)cllation8 
given abo\e are employed with much laxity.** 

V. g***!’}!*! comparison of tho almost effaced traces of a* Spring encampment, 
washed .the rain and worn by tho winds, to lineaof writing which have faded by 
long user jb^mmon old Arabic poetry. Zuhoyr says (the lines are quoted in tho 
notice of hfin extracted from the Aghani) speaking of tent traces *(/«/«/>/ — 

(i, J 

“ Worn are they : thou wouldst think their lines 

over which two years havo passed wero a parchment old and faded.” 
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Another instance is quoted by Lane 8. v. From this it is evident that writ- 

ing and books were not so strange to the Arabs of the time immediately preceding el- 
Islam as hiis sometimes been asserted. 

V. 9. The reference here is to the xottahm or tracery pricked into the skin of a 
woman’s hands and arms. The p.'ittoni is prickod out with a noodle, and thore is 
sprinkled over the skin jind rubbed into it a i)n‘paration called nd!tu\ here rendered 
“ blue,” i. e. powdered indigo, but which may also mean powdered Lxmp-black. As the 
rains which deepened and broadened the tnicc's of the tents are in verso 8 compared to 
a writer who goes over lines of writing again with a pen, so in v. 9 they are likened to 
a woman who rtjiiews the tattooing by sprinkling fresh pigment over the old linos ; 
which being rubbed in, the lines app(‘:n* fresh again. . - • . 

v. 11. “ Tent-trenches ww’y, the treueU which is dug round a tent to receive 

the min draining from its roof and to prevt3nt the ilooding of its interior; it is to be 
rc'UKUiibercd that these ])astuit!s wc'ro resorted to during the season of rain. “Thatch,” 
i. e. panic grass. F«rskal (page 20) says that the name is used for ranicum 
llichohmmn : but it is aiqdi<‘d by the Arabs to many species of panicani. The grass is 
used for thatching and f(jr stu fling holes in the tents so as to keep out the weather. 

V. 12. “Crept into the litt(‘rs the word used (),ak annus) is appropriate to 
tho action of a hare or a fox ereoinng into its hole {kimU). 

V. 14. Tudih is mentioned in v. 2 of the ]Vro‘aUaqah of Irnra’ cl-Qeys. Tho 
Mara.sid-(‘l-lttilu* says that it is tho name of “ a hill of white sand which rises among 
oth(u- liills of red sand in tho gr(‘at d(‘sei*t (ed-l)ahnil) near chYenJjiTtKjli,” one of tho 
Southern provinces of CJontral Nejd : “ but others say it is a dilfercnt phu*o.’* Wejrah is 
also mentioned in tho Mo ‘all. of I. (i , verso 33 : it is a stage on the road from Mekkeh 
to el-Uasrah, 40 miles or 3 stages from tho fonner, miiq^ "iTequented by wxJLd kino. Tho 
mention of the look which a wild cow or deer casts on h(T young onoy^ftt which timo 
her eyes are most bejiutiful and tend(!r, as a comparison for the eyes of a beautiful woman 
is common in old Arab i)Oetry, See I. (4-, Mo‘all. v. 33. 

v. 15. llisheh is the name of a valley in el-Veiiien which is thickly populated; 
also of a village in Tihilineh ; so th(3 Mara§id : the commentary says that it is a valley 
on the road to el-Vemilmeh. The long line of camels with their litters in whicli tho 
ladies ride is coinpari'd to the ridgt's of rock of this valley in the part when; its ridges 
arc low and sink into the plain ). Thest*, in the noon-tido, stand out from tho 

midst of the mirage, with their rocks and tam:irisks (lUhl^ Tamarix Orivntnlia)^ oven as 
tho tall camel litters nnike then’ way tlnough tho mists of morn which cling sound 
"^incilrtiki/a skirt. 

V. IG. “Nawar the name of his Lovoj^ tho word means “timid, retiring.” 

V. 17. “ Of Murrah.” There were many tribes of this name : the one intended 

is, however, probably Murrah ibn Sa‘sa ah, tho progenitor of which was tho brother of 
‘ Amir son of Sa‘sa‘ah, father of the tribe to which Lebid himself bidoi^od. These 
Bend Murrah were more commonly known as the Benu Salul, and, as sto|^ in tho 
extract from tho Aghaiii, it was among them tluit the famous j^Amir ibn^^foyl died 
after his unsmajessfiil attempt to assassinate tho J^i’oi>het. 

Foyd is a place still well known by that name : it was visiteH- by Palgrave (Cen- 
tral and Fast. Arab. Vol. I, p. 230), and is situated on tho South'-^Hast face of Jebel 8cl- 
ma, tho most Soutliom of the two-wranges of Teyyi’, about ^'e middle of the range, 
el-fjijdz, “ tho bander” i. e. bet^dert the uplands of Nt'jd and the low coast country of 
Tihdmeh, is the mouiikiiiious troiilflii Mekkeh and cl-Mediueh are situated. 
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V. 18. *‘Aja* and Selma”: in the original eUjehel&n^ “the two mountains:” 
the two well known ranges, now called collectively Jebel Shaumar, and formerly famous 
as the country of Teyyi’. They arc now inhabited, according to Palgravo (I. 118), by 
a mixed race, sprung from the union of Teyyi* with ‘Abs, Teghlib and HawAzin, called 
the Benu Shaumar (or acc. to Wetzstcin, Z. D. M. G. XXII, p. 99, Shammar). 

el-Mohajjar is given as the name of scvcrjil places in the MarAgid : here it probably 
means a hill of the range of Teyyi’ wliich is girt (hqjjira) by a stietch of sand. Fartleh 
is also the nam(3 of several places : here it appears to bo an isolated hill in Teyyi’, called 
in the MarAsid Fardct-esli-Shumiis. er-RukhAm (Rukham without the article in the 
Marasid), a phice m Tf'yyi’- 

V. 19. §uwA’iq (in JMarAsid, e§-Suwa’iq), a tract in el-Yemcn. Of TilkhAm the 
Marasid only knows that it is mentioned here, and Wiliaf el-Qsihr (“ Black rocks of 
violence”) is not mentioned at all. 

V. 23. Camels frequently have their soft feet protected by a leather shoo, which 
is tied by a strap round the pastern. 

V. 26. “Her rebellion and her desire.” The moaning deems to be that the 
he-ass’ 8 jealousy is roused by the rebellion of the female before her pregnancy and her 
desire tliercafter, which makes him suspect that she may not be with foal by him. 

V. 27. cth-Tlielcbut, a wadi between Teyyi* and BubyAn, South- Jilast of the 
range of Selma. “ The giiidestones” : draw, plural of irem^ stones of calms set up to 
mark the way in the desei-t. 

V. 28. “The six months of winter;” Jnmtida aittetan. According to ez- 
Zauzen!, Jumdda is here put for esh-HhUd^ winter, as in the verso of the i.IainAsoh — 

“In a night of Jirndda^ tlie season of cold and rain, 

when the camp-dog cannot see the tent-ropes for the darkness thereof.” 
Others say that ho divides the year into two halves of six months each, and that 
JumAda is taken in its ordinary meaning, the name of a month, as the last month with 
which the Winter season ends ; there are two JumAdas, the first and the second, respect- 
ively the fifth and sixth months of the Arabian year ; the second would be meant here. 
The verse .means that during the cool season of dews and rain the two wild asses had 
satisfied themselves with the grass of the pasture, and had had no need of water, from 
which they hud abstained all this time : then the Summer set in, and the pasture wither- 
ed, so that they had to resort to the water in the deep valleys. 

• t, 29. The literal version of this couplet is — 

“ Thu two returned with their affair to a strongly set (purpose) 

firmly determined ; and success in plans is the fixing of them firm.” 

I hdvo added in my translation what is understood, — that their purpose was to seek, 
for water. 

V. 32. *‘Arfaj, a shrub much used for fuel : its botanical name is not given by 
Lane, nor does it occur in Forskal. 

V. 36. “ Who has lost her calf ;** meshu^ahy more fully “ whoso calf has been 
tom and slain by beasts of prey {aabo^** 

v. 37/ Flat-nosed. more accurately “camoys-nosed,** khanady an epithet re- 
Borvedfor kinjkaud deerit “The sand-meadows” : esh~Shaq&' ifjy plural of IS/iaqiqahy an in- 
tervening spaice or traqt between two elongated tracts of sand, producing good hiirbage. 

V. 38. “Youngling just weaned:” so I have rendered mo*affary following the 
commentary, which explains that it means “ cast down in the dust” f ^afarjy and is 
applied to the young of ah* animal which is suckled by its dam and then left for a day 
or two to find its own food, so as to wean it gradually. The mother tumbles over the 
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calf in the dust when it desireB to suck and prevents it from doings so. “ White 
qahd, Tho wild kine are white, except the face and legs and tail, which are 
black : so says the commentator hero. Imra’el-Qeys (Mo^all. 64) compares them to 
onyx stones. 

V. 43. A pearl bom in a sea-shell jum&net-eUhahriy, JumAneh is properly a 
false pearl, or a bead of silver shaped like a pearl, from tho Persian thought, 

fancy : hero it is put for a genuine pearl, as is shewn by the following word el-bahriy^ 
which may bo either tho shell or the diver. “ That has dropped from its string sulla 
m^umuhd. : literally “ of which tho string has been pulled out the restleu warning of 
tho cow is likened to the rolling hither and thither of tho pearl. 

v. 45. No information is given in the Marasid regarding So'Aid. 

V. 46. The commtmtary says that tho apodosis of Jiatta iZd in this verse, viz. : 
selet (she forgot her young one), is omitted: I prefer to understand "verse 47, 
though introduced by wa^ as tlio apodosis. A similar construction exists in verse 49 : 
J^attd iZA ya'isa-r~rumAtUj wa arsalu, 

V. 47. “The sound rizz^ “a noise heard from afiir.'* “ From 'a hidden place 
^An ^ahri gheyhhiy' “ from a place which concealed what was in it”. 

v. 48. In rendering this couplet tho reading has been chosen instead of 

; tho former is cited in the notes to Arnold’s edition (p. 29) from the Gotha MS. : 
the latter appears in his text. Tho native commentators prefer tho latter, apparently 
because the construction of as an cuAj is thought tho most appropiiate ex- 
planation of tho verso ; but from to run would be equally admissible as 

regards construction, being its JUi., and tho sense seems to require the word ; 

for the next verso says that tho pursuers lost hope of reacliing her, evidently because of 
her swift flight. Taking as the first word, the verso may be literally rendered 

“ She rushed along, thinking that each of the two openings •* - 
was a meet place for fear, both behind her and before her”. 

“ The two openings,’* kila-l-farjeyn : that is, tho splitting of the thicket which 
opens before her and closes behind her as she rushes along : it is equivalent to the fol- 
lowing words, khalfuhA iva-imAmuhA. Mania “ a meet and fitting place,” as in the 
Qur’an, “ en-nAru mauUhim,^' “ The Fire is your fitting place.’* 

v. 49. “With stiff leather collars on thedr necks:” QAfilan a^^AmuhA, Another 
rendering of these words, which is the oim preferred by De Sacy, is “ lean and slcnder- 
w’aistcd” (aux flancs maigres et efliles) ; ^Jil means dry, and plural of * osmeh^ is 

j QP^ to mean waist as well as leather collar. The latter meaning, however, is the offly 
one of tlie two given in Lane. 

V. 50. “ Spears of Semhar." According to the commentary and other authori- 

ties quoted by Lane, Semhar was the name of a certain maker of spr'ars who dwelt in 
the town of el-Khatt in cl-Bahrcyn, where the best bamboos from India were landed 
and fashioned into lancj^'S, which are thence frequently called kha\iiy : he ». said to 
havo been tho husband of lludeynch, who also used to straights spears ; othm aay 
that Semhar was the name of a town or village in Abyssinia ^ whero good Spiacai were 
made. But it will bo iteen frornTjano (s. v. ) that there is quadrilitefbl verb 
meaning “ to be straight and hard,'* and that semhariy is applied to bow strings as 
well as spears, while musmahirr is used of a thorn in the sense oif Jongh*. In this verse 
there is another appellative, Medariy^ehy that is, belonging to ol^'made at Medar, a vil- 
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Ingo in ol-Yomnn twonty milns from San‘A (MarilsiM), which uIho moans spoars («. e. 
long and sharp horns), spears being made there as well us at ol-Khatt. 

V. 52. Kesilb and Siihhilm, names of two .of the hounds. 

V. 56. “ A certain soul ha\la»n^miftLB^ #. c. himself. This verso affords an inter- 

esting oxamplo of the archaic use of j| as the equivalent of J|( ( Jf (j( ) «. e. unless. 
Having tho force of “ if not/’ it causes the verb to tako the jussive or apocopated form 
required in ^le protasis of a conditional sentence. 

V. 58. .“As we told tales together” : tho Arabic verb means to pass tho 

night wine iiiid' holding pleasant discourse togedhor. “ Vintner’s flag 

the shop i^a rofe- of the wine-selhus were distinguishi'd by. flags hung out before tliem ; 
wheft tho taken down it was a sign that tho shop was closed or that the wine 

had nin.^/ ‘ Tn this verse and tho next Lebid vaunts his liberality in buying wine for his 
fello\^9'^wteen it was at its dearest.. So ‘Antarah (Mo‘all. 52), describing a gallant 
man, calls him hattuhu f/hdi/ati-t-tijnr “ one who pulls down, or causes to bo taken down, 
tho vintnera’ flags,” i* t*. exhausts thcii* stock. 

vv. 60, 61. Tho rtiiflming draught of wine is praised above all others by tlio 
ancient poets. In thn work entith'd eUMarJ-en-nadir (“tho green meadow”) J\rohammed 
ibn Abi Bekr ol-Usydti says of the mbuh or morning potjition — “ The poets make men- 
tion of tho morning draught in preference to wine drunk at other times, because in 
ancient times Kings and others used to prefer drinking in the morning, and because of 
tho freedom of the heart at that time from care or thought of tho obstacl(;s and calami- 
ties of Fortimc ;tdHo because those that arose early to drink anticipated those who 
blamed their wantonness : for it is the custom of tho blamer to blainii a rc'voller in tho 
morning for what’ ho has done tho night before, because that is tho time W'hon ho bo- 
coraes sober and l^'cove^s *fi*om his di-unken lit.” (Quoted from Kosegarten, Mo‘all. of 
‘Anir Kd^ p. 49.) 

''“A waging girl.” The singing girls who sang at the drinking parties of tho an- 
cient Arabs were (ireeks, Syrians, or Persians; until after el-I slain the Arabs, tliougli 
masters' of rhythm and metre, had no indigenous system of singing exc<'pt the rude 
song (originally bf tho camel-driver) called rajfz. These* girls probably sang for the most 
part in their own tongue and played tho music which they had learmd in I’l'rsian ‘Iraq 
or Sy/ia; but in ^ life of en-Nabighah of Hiiby/ln as given in the Aghani (IX. 10J-) 
a pinging-girl of ^Jjfhiib (jiftcr>vards cl-Medineh) is nnuitioned, wdio sang one of that 
pOct’s poems in Arjtdiic and so enabled him to detect a fault of prosody, 

v. 62. “ Whosb bhill I have shut out,^*. r. by gifts of cloth(5s and food to the 

naked and hungry. The iihrasc “ when its reins were in the hand of the bitter North” 
means that the North, the coldest of ^vinds, had full control over tho day. , • 

V. 63. ‘‘ girdle its bridle” : ho threw the bridle over his shouhbjrs so that 

it became a girdle to him, in order’^at he might have his hands free for his w(3}ti)on8. 

V. 64. Tho dust blew from the hill-top whore bo acted as scout on to the Ene- 
my’s banners : this indicates that they Were close at hand and that his post was one of 
dangeiC^. . ^ ‘ 

“ThetCTiorsof our line of fear:” *auriYt~ctTi-thnf/hh'. ^ AunU mviinn the 
dangc'^^ilir%r undo{Kib|^ ^ place open ^o attack^ and ///////Zr/b', plui'al of 

thaff/iVy is tlm frontito’oyer which tho enemy spreads his lino of assailfints. When tho 
sun sets, and *wat(fhhE^ at tho place of observation is of no fuilhcr use by reason of tho 
darkness, Lebid cora^^i^wn and scours the plain between his ’rnbe and tho foe/to see 
that no night attack Icfbeing prepared by the latter. 
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V. 66. In this vorse tho word ^ is used of tho trunk of a palm troe which is 
still an object of desire to tho gatherer of the fruit, hut is so tall that he cannot hope 
to climb it : it is thus evident that tho word is as stated by the authorities quoted 
in Lane a, v., restricted to the trunk of a palm tree after it has become dry or has 
lost its head of leaves and fruit. 

V. 68. “ Light saddle riMleh^ a saddle made only of sheepskin and wool, 

without any frame of wood, used by swift riders. 

vv. 70 — 72. In those verses, says the commentator, ho boasts of tKe contention 
which passed between him and er-Rabi‘ son of Ziydd at tho court 
cl-Mun3ir king of cl-^Iireh. Tho circumstances of this contest are 
of both poets given in tho Kitfib cl-Aghani. 

v, 71. “ Fiends of the Desert :** jinnu-Uhcdiiy. El-BedUy may be oith<^ the pro- 
per name of a certain valley, or it may be synonymous witli el-b&diych, tho gen- 

erally. 

V. 73. Tho custom of tho Aiubs in gambling with arrows was to require those 
who lost to pay for tho camel which was the prize of thqso who won : LebSd’s liberality 
consisted in that he furnished the' prize himself from his herds', and thus those who lost 
had not to pay. 

V. 74. A barrack eamcl, says the commentary, is the attest, while ono with 
young is most delicajt^.of flesh. 

V. 75. Tebaleh, a certain valloj'' in el- Yemen, famous for its abundance of water 
and rich meadows. In this vallej’- was situated the Oracle of Du-l-!^ulusah, consulted 
by Imra’el-Ueys after the slaying of his father. 

^ V. 70. “ The camel by her master’s grave eUheliyyeh, It was the custom of 

tho pagan Arabs to tether a camel by tho grave of a d(^d warrior, and to let her die 
there of hunger and thirst ; they bidieved that on tho J udgmcuit Day her pastor would 
ride on her at tho llesuiToction to tho gathering of mankind. The root meluus to 

be worn out. 
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V. 77. “ They lill brimful with meat literally, they crown^ as in Greek (II. I, 

470) KprjT^pas iiria’reipai'To iroroTu, and (11. VIII, 232) KprirrjpaM^Krrcpias olvoio, 
“ Bowls khulttj, plni-al of Khalij^ a river or canal, used to mean great and well-filled 
bowls. 


V. 80. “ A gainer of all good gifts and one who takes thont^hy force KaatLfyi 
raghuihin yhannCimuhu : this docs not moan that the genm-ous 9^^ like the Vikmgs, 
was bounteous from tlie wealth he had acquired by plunder ; thck..i‘ good gifts*’ are his 
noble qualities ; and to gain them by fo^c is to improve them' by strenuous and noble 

V. 87. “ Lawgivers :** hoJMm, u e. judges, deciders of disputes, and layers down 

of the law ; all these functions, as in Homeric timqs, were among tho ancient Arabs 
combined in one man of tried steadfastness and honesty. 

V. 88. “ A Spring-tide.” As tho season of ItabV or Spring was the pleasantest of 

the year, rich with fertilizing rains and green pasture, so men of bountiful dhd,' ^kindly 
nature woi-c likewise called by that name. Lebid’s own father JRabi ‘ah, 
informs us, was known ns Jiabi^ul-eUMoHarrin i, e, “a Spriityj^^ thnao to 

seek his bounty.” * ^ 

“ Their year of widowhood.** Tho commentator quoted by Aj^pld (not oz-Zauzeni) 
says that in the Ignorance it was the custom for widows on of their husbands 

to undergo a period of separation (‘ iddek) extonding to one year? tinder cl-Isl&m tho 
‘ iddoh was fixed iJ&hraUeUBaqarah^ vei'so 284) at four months and ten days. During this 
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period they could not many again nor go forth from their housea, and were thua moat 
miaerahle. Reference appuara to ho made to thia ante-ialamic cuatom in y. 240 of the 
Birat-el-Baqarah,—“ Such of you aa ahall die and leave wivea ahall bequeath their wivea 
a>Jrear'a maintenance without cauaing them to leave their houaea.” That the period of 
mourning in the Ignorance waa a full year, not for widowa only buHor'the whole &mi> 
ly of the dec^^l^Bhy be ^hered from the veraea of Lebid on hia own death quoted 
near the end of^ notice Jlim in the Agh&ni, whoro he bids hia daughtera mourn for 
himtv ^ ' 


1/^6 0 fin* (I* (1** 0 'I I, 

jOWl iWliUlJ U^i^'j*lLJ( |e«il |*J Jj*l 


e. 


“ Until the done— then the name of Peace ^ bn yoil ; 

for ho who weepa for a year boa diachargcd whafia duo from him,” 


Ea-Zauzoni, however, talcs mumilat os meamngme^ly ‘‘poorWpipen”^|^|Li/f^jijj 
and refers the lengthening of thoir^^apoj^^ of to the weariness of- . 

their life of poverty. . • ' 

V. 89. The commentator quoted by Arnold explains humu-WtuMreh as equivalent 
to hum mufUhu-l-'ashireh : “ They are the men who order or rule the tribe.” Ez-Zau- 
zem and the Persian co^ontator Rashidu-n-Nabt, however, reject so violent an eltipse 
and take the verse in W rimplor construction which I have followed-. Of tho use of uJl 

in the negative sense which it bears hero ( «= lest) other examples are to be found in 
the Mo‘allaqah of ' Amr son of Xulthhm, vv. 25 and 32. 
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II. HAxeU/'Carntic cLpL 


J Schau0nbn.r^ Lix/o: 


ANCIEN'^J' ROCK SCULPTUKINGS IN KAMAOT^. 

Th^ rock M ai an> an^le o-f' about 4*6 ? The barge -nuu'kirtgs are a- liiile rriore theun, 3 in*, in* 
diameter and* ii dr p{h‘, buL they are wecUherwom and not so dLsUevct Cbs in thje dketch*. 
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On the Shujlini (Glialchah) Dialect. — By E. B. Shaw, Political Agent y. 

LadaJc* 

Aiew words of the Shighni dialect, collected by Munshi Faiz Bakhsh, 
well® -attached to my former paper on the Ghalchah Dialects printed in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Pt. I, for 1876. I see that the 
latp Oriental Congress held at St. Petersburg expressed the opinion that a 
sfttSy the forms of speech in use about the head- waters of the Oxus was 
very desirable. I hope therefore that this short grammar and specimen 
story of a third of those dialects may be acceptable. 

Shighnan and Eoshan, the districts where it is spoken, lie in the valley 
of the Oxus just above the country of Darwaz, on the great bend which the 
river takes round Badakhshan. They extend also up the valleys of some 
of its feeders which descend from the Pamir. They are botli under the 
same Euler (Asqf Ali Khan is the name of the present Mir). His domi- 
nions form the most northerly of the Hill- States dependent on Afghanistan. 
My informant (a Shighni) saw him go, some six years ago, to do homage 
at Faizabad to Naib Muhammad Alam, the Governor of Afghan Turkistan. 
The next year, his son went on a similar errand, since which my informant 
has been absent from his country. On both occasions tribute was taken : 
2000 tillas (gold coins), 1000 yamhu (Chinese shoe-silver) &c. These are 
probably mere round figures used to express a considerable (and unknown) 
amount ; for these two items alone would be worth about £18,000. The 
next district to the north, Darwaz, is represented as being subordinate to 
Bokhara. Shighnan was not invaded by the Afghans, but followed natural^ 

N 
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\j the destiny of the mother province, Badakhshdn, to which it has been, 
from time immemorial, attached. The former seems to be the most impor- 
tant of the Ghalchah States, and wonderfully protected from invasion by 
natural advantages.* It would thus form a safe refuge for an aboriginal 
people. 

The valleys of the Oxus feeders which form the greater part of the 
territory of Shighnan and lioshan, oj>en out at their heads into the high 
plains of Pamir. It will be observed that the Shighni dialect shows a 
greater affinity to that of Sarikol (in the Eastern side of Pamir) than to 
the speech of the Wakhis, notwithstanding that the latter occupy a valley 
on the same side of the main water-jiarting, and parallel with the Shakh- 
Darrah (Shighnan). This w^ould show that the open Pamirs must have 
opposed less serious obstacles to inter-communication than the Western 
ridges which divide the Oxus feeders from one another, or than the narrow 
gorge of that nver itself. Its local name “ Panjah,’’ suggests the illustra- 
tion of a hand with fingers outspread (as in playing the piano). It is 
obviously easier (comparing small things wdth great) to cross the level back 
of the hand, than to travel at right angles across the arched lingers. 

The Shighni dialect has all the sounds known . in the other Ghalchah 
dialects with the addition of one which is intermediate, and seems to explain 
the transition, between the Persian sh and the Sarikoli kh (as in German 
ich). It will have been noticed that many Persian words sueh as shab, 
eharminda, Fadshah, become in Sarikoli hJidh^ kharminda, FddkMh, &c. The 
Shighni i^upplies the internlodiate step by a sound which I do not know how 
to express (without special type) better than by the compound skh. It is the 
German eh o£ ich sibilated so as almost to resemble an English sh. The 
steps are plain from the sh pronounced at the back of the upper teeth with 
the front part of the tongue, to the skh a little further back with the middle 
part of the tongue raised, and to the* Ghalchah hh slightly ' further back 
still. This skh is unlike * the Wakhi sch ; for while the former is an 
attempt to sibilate the kh, the latter is an sh pronounced at the back of the 
palate, with the tongue curled back. 

THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. chid^ a house chiden .* houses 

G. cMd {chid-Kisji G. Abs.), a house’s and so on all through, with 

D. cUd-^B. or -EED or KB-ehid, to a 

house 

♦ Sco the account of Abdii’l-Subhdn, given by Capt. Trotter R. E., in the Report 
of the Yarkand l^Iission, 1873-4. 
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Acc. cMd or a house 

Loc. chid-T\y* on or to a house 

cMd-AJS(Jiis! y in or into a house 
PIS cMdy on or to or towards 
a house 

MI chid, in a house 

TAB cMdy into, on to or to a 
house 

Abl. Az cMdy from a house 

cMd KATTi, with a house 

cMd-vi^y as far as a house 

THE PRONOUNS. 


1st Person. 

SlNGtfLAB. PlUBAIi. 


N. WUZy 

I 

mashy 


G. mu (G, Abs. mu'nd) my, (mine) 

7rutsh (G. Abs. masMend)y our, (ours) 

D. mu'rd or mury . 


mash-ard or ' 


Acc. mUy also mur. 


metshy 


Loc. tar mu &c., 


tar mashy &c., 


Abl. az mUy 


az mashy 



2nd Person. 

* 

N. tUy 


tama, 


G. tu (Q, Abs. tu'nd)y^h.jy (thine) 

tama (G.*Abs. tama'nd) your, (yours) 

D. tu'rd or tury 

to thee 

• tama'rd or tamaWy 


Acc. tUy also tury .... 


tamiby 

you 

Loc. tar tUy 

at thee 

tar tamhy ; : . 

at you 

Abl. az tUy 


az tamoiy 

, . , . from you 


3rd Person. 



Masculine and Neuter. 


N. yu or yidy 


wadhy 


G. wi or wum (Abs. 

wi'nd)y his, of 




that 

wief (Abs. mef^€nd)y 

their, theirs 

(? yu when the 

governing 



noun is in the nominative) 



D. wi'rd or wiry wum-ird to him, 




to that 

wief-erd or -er, 



* This forms another resemblance with the Hard, (Amiya) in which dialect also 
he affix ti signifies * to.’ 


the addition of the same post-posi- 
tions as in the singular. 
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Acc. 

wi also wi*ry 

him, that 

wiff, 


Loc. 

wi-tcy tar-wiy tar-bdy 

at him or 





that 

wiefUy 

... at them 


toum-andey yum andiy 

in him or 




Ac., 

that 



Abl. 

az~wiy az-uiriy from him, or that 

az wiefy 

from them 


Feminine. 

N. ya^ she Same as Masculine. 

G. warn or wu-am (^ya, ? when 
the governing noun is in 

the Nominative) of her 

D. wam-irdy to her 

Acc. wamy yiioaniy her 

Loc. tar warn Ac., at her, &c., 

Abl. az wanty from her 

Substantival Pronoun. 

N. yem or yavUy this one madh or dathy these 

G. mi or diy of this one mef or def (Abs. mef-end), of these 

D. miWd or ar-aniy to this ane mef-erd or -er, to those 

Acc. mi or diy this one mef or defy these 

Loc. tar-amy &c.,' to this one, &c. &c. 

The Adjectival Pronouns that and this are the same as the above Pro- 
nouns of the 3rd Person. 

The following emphatic forms have also been found : ih-yidy ik-wi and 
ik~yuivi ** that same”, ik-yiwim “ that same she”,- ik-wid-und “ of that 
same” (G. Abs.), ik-yamy ik-wam “ this same.” 

The following pronouns seem to be*declinable without internal change : 
ehiz “what?”, ka “what?”, tsei “whatever”, chi or chai “who”? or 
“ what ”? 


, . , Reflective Pronoun. 

Singular and Plural. 

N. JehUy I, thou, he, my-, thy-, him-self, &c. 

G. khu (Abs. khu'nd) 

D. khuWd 
Acc. khu 
Loc. khu-ti &c. 

Abl. az khu 


khu-hath = by himself, &c. 
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The set of separable terminations or pronouns belonging to the Past 
Tenses of Verbs is more perfect and normal than in Wakhi and Saxil^oli- 


SlITGULAE. PlUEAL. 

1. am or mn am 

2. at et 

3. i or 4 en 


These tcrminational pronouns are used precisely like common pronouns 
(nominative only) ; but they can be placed immediately after the verb (as 
terminations) as well as in other parts of a sentence and in addition to the 
ordinary personal pronouns. The Past Tenses which employ them seem not 
yet to have reached the purely inflectional stage. 

VERBS. 

The conjugation of the Verbs resembles the Sarikoli more than the 
Wakhi. The Infinitive is in ao^ and the declension of the Verbal Substant- 
ive is effected with the Root (deprived of the ao) as well as with the full 
Infinitive form. In other words the Nominative and Accusative of the 
Verbal Substantive add the syllable ao to the Root form, and other cases 
add their own respective terminations either to the Root or to the Nom. 
form. 


CONJUGATION OF THE VERB ‘TO, TAKE’. 

(i.) Root form : zekht ; (ii) Present form : zcz ; (iii) Past form ; 
zoicht. 

Verbal Substantive \ Nom. and Acc. cases ; zehlit-ao the taking - . 


Gen. 

zeMii\ 

of taking 

Dat. 

zehlit-ir 1 
zehhtao-ir j 

1 to or for taking 

Abl. 

az zekht 

from taking 

Loc. 

zckhtao-tc 

on or in taking 


ZQklit-itS 

whilst taking 


ta zehUtao4r till talcing 


IMPERATIVE. 

ZEZ or zeze take thou ti^z-id take ^ye 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Peesent Futuee Tekse. 

S. 1. zEZ-aw (in some verbs, -mi), 

2. zEZ-e (in some verbs, -ye) 

3. ZEZ-«? 

PI. 1. zT.z-am 

2. zzz-id (in some verbs, -yid) 

3. ZEZ-fn (in some verbs, -yin) 


I take 
thou takest 
he takes 
we take 
ye take 
they take . 
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Impebfect Tense. 

ZOEHT-IBD (jam) vodj I was taking (lit. to the taking I was) 

&c., with the pronoun terminations (see Past Tense). 
Past Tense. 

S. 1. ZOEHT (am), I took 

2. zoKiiT (at) thou tookest 

3. ZOEIIT (i) [sometimes e] he took 

Pl. 1. ZOKHT (am) we took 

2. ZOEIIT (et) ye took 

3. ZOKHT (en) they took 

Pebfect Tense. 

ZOKHTJ (am) I have taken 

&c. &e. • 

Plupebpect Tense. 

ZOKHT J-IT (am), I had taken 

<&c. &c. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

ZOKHT J-INJ vay-am, I may take, or have taken (lit. I may he 

See. taking or having taking). 

Tsa is used as a prefix before verbs in the Indicative Mood to give 
them a Conditional or Subjimctivo tense. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB ‘TO GO’ OR ‘TO BECOME’, 
(i.) Root form : sit ; (ii) Present form : sXo ; (iii) Past form : SUT 
or SAT, (iv) Perfect form : suduj. 

Verbal Substantive ; Nom. Acc. sit-«o &c. 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pbesent Futube Tense. 

' Singular. * Plural. 

^ko~amy I go or become slo-ow we go &c. 

bIo-«, thou goest Ac. ^ko4d ye go Ac. 

sdn (for slo-f?) he goes Ac. nko-in they go Ac. 

Impebfect Tense. 

bit-ibh (am) vod, I was going Ac. 

Ac. Ac. 

Past Tense. 


SUT (am) or sat (awt), 


I went Ac. 
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SUDHJ igm), 
<&c. 


Perfect Tense. 


I have gone <&c. 
<&c. 


Pluperfect Tense. 

SUDHJ-IT (am), I had gone &c. 

&c. <&c. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

BUDHJ-INJ vay-am, I may. go or 

<&c. have gone <&c. 

&c. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB ‘ TO B¥l\ 

(i.) Root form : vin ; (ii) Present form : vIy ; (iii) Pa^t form : 
v6d ; Perf . form : vuditj. 

Verbal Subst. Nom. and Ace. YiD-ao 


&c. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Future Tense. 


s. 

1. 

vXv-flw 

[yast (am)] 



2. 

vXY-e 

[I'AST (fl?/)] 

&c. 


3. 

vf/d 

[y AST ((')] 

♦ 

PI. 

1. 

yir-am 

[vast (am)] 

... •»»» • 


2. 

YAY-id 

[vast (ot)] 

. 


3. 

YAY-in 

[yast (en)] 



Past Tense. 

VOD (am) *. I was 

&c. 


VUDITJ (am) 
«&e. 


VUDHJ-IT (am) 
&c. 


Perfect Tense. 


Pluperfect Tense. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


I have been 


I Iiad 'been 


VUDHJ-INJ v^-am I may bo or 

&c. have been. 

In the Past Tenses the pronominal termination of . the 3rd person 
singular (e or i) is often used separately like those of the other persons, 
unlike the rule in Wakhi and Sarikoli. 

E. g. idis i child = thus he did. 

idis am chud = thus 1 did. 
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The Negative affixes are na or ne and ma as in the other Ghalchah dia- 
lects ; ma is used with the Imperative and Optative, and nd, or ne with the 
other moods. 

In compound verbs the former is used in the form of the root (some- 
times in the Acc. or Dative of the Verbal Substantive) and the latter in the 
appropriate Tense. 

E. g. 1. pedhed-ir sut “he went to the lighting” ^. e. “ began to light.” 

2. cMd-sut or cMd-ao sut “he went (began) to do.” 

3. dam-dhed vardhed ‘Mq to (strike breath)” 

(Hind, dam mar saJela). 

N. B. The form chid-ao sut may be compared with ghieto sut “ he 
went (to) the hunt”, to show that there is nothing exceptional in the Fcr- 
hal Substantive taking the Accusative (which is the same as the Nomina- 
tive,) form after the verb sut “ he went”. In both cases it is probal% a con- 
traction for the Dative cMd-ao-ird and gliieio-ird, Cf. English “ he went a 
journey”, “ he wrote mo word”. The Iniiniiive is merely a case of the 
Verbal Substantive. With common compounds, as in Hind, before sahna 
and chulcna, or, in Persian after bagady tawchnady &c., the termination van- 
ishes and the more root is left. 

The Numerals are : 


1. 

one 

yiWy yiy or t 

7. 

seven 

wuvd 

2. 

two 

dho 

8. 

eight 

lonsJcht 

3. 

three 

drrdi 

9. 

nine 

nao 

4. 

four 

tsavor 

10. 

ten 

dMs 

5. 

five 

pinz 

11. 

eleven 

dhts-et-yiw 

6. 

six 

khhdusJch 

15. 

fifteen 

dhts-et-pinz 


SHIGHNI STOBY. 

Wor — ^Diuioan. 

1. E6ze‘ i PMskhah Wazir-katti shart i chugj.* Lovdj-e® : “ Agar 
mu’nd’ puts sod,* tu’nd^ razin sod* khu razin mu puts-ir dhlid.” Wazir- 
en® nastj-en^ di kauli en^ skhud. 2. Kozc vod, Wazir-ar puts sut, ct 

^ Persian. 

* The Perfect Tense “ has made” with the terminational pronoun («) of the 3rd 
pers. sing, prefixed. 

® The terniinaiional pronoun of the 3rd pers. sing, hero follows the verb. 

♦ Genitive absolute “ of mine”, “ of tliino." • 

• 3rd pers. sing. Indicative (for Conditional) oftho verb sitao .“to go” or “to be- 
come.” The meaning is, therefore, literally “ if a son of mine should become (existent), 
&c.” 

• The Plural affix of nouns, which is the same as 

’ The terminationjil pronoun of tho 3rd pers. pi. ; tho latter belonging totho verb 
skhud “ heard” (for skhud-eny like ndsj-en). Ndsj is the Perfect Tense “ have sat down” 
(». e, “are” or “were sitting”) ; skhud is simple Past Tense. 
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Wazir mud. Padskliah-and® razin sut. Sahar en® khabar PadskhAh-ar 
vud ‘‘ liazin tu’nd sut.” 3. PMskh^h marakan nustjin“ v6d,** yi 
adam az vaj deid, sukhan i chud : “ Wazir mud.” PMskhah khu kheshi* 
“ khair’”® i chud. Mardum en’ di skhud. Wazir-bachah reid. 

4. lloz ha roz^ kad^^ child/* katta^* sut. Mcth-ov vod, tar khu mad 
sukhan i” chud, lovd-6 “ Eh, madar-i-mihrhfin,* mu ped-end® i tir-i- 
dast* yast.” Ya lovd : “ Tar khazina dedh.” Yii dt;id tar khazina, tir-i- 
dast zokht khu^® naskhtuid. 5. Naskhtuid tar vaj, khu mashk* dar- 
rao* chid-ao sut.*® Pa’d‘* lap-ath mashk i*’ child, pahlaw*an sut. G. Yi 
ghinik®" az bazar yat. Taghiir-ande pai, wum kal-td,®* et*® yat. Yii tir-i- 
dast alka’'® i chud, wu’m taghar-ti®* wedhd-e, di az mi pale tar wi pale 
zabod. 7. Pai ar-wum pits khhavd. Ba’d idis®* khu pits-ir dhost i dhad. 
Nazar wedhd tar bachgalii.®® Euk-on dath tir-pur,®* Wazir-baclxah ’nd 
khhalii* 8. Ba’d i*’ lovd : “ Eh, bi-uafas ! tu at®® idis vod, di az madar 
at miitawalid sut. Padskhah kliu kheshi az tu khair i*^ chM.” 9. Jia’d 
khu dhiist tar khu job i* ydd. Az-um-unde pul i*’ zwast. Patte’wde tar 
wum ghinik : “ Eh ghinik ! tu pul zcz, sukhan-i-bad* chiz kini ?” 

10. Khu mad-ar di gap dhad, lovd : “ Eh mad ! mu ]X)d-end®^ achi 
chiz yast ? Yem mardum ne yadin** tar mu. Yi adam i” ramad tar 
kishlak. Fuk-ath jam’ i chud khu*® vud-e.*’ Tar Padskhah®® khez digar 
yi £ir-aih na sut. Ba’d marduin-ird khhurak* dar-rao* dhed-ao sut.®® 11. 

• Genitive absolute. 

® Separable tenn. 3rd pers. pi. belonging to vml, 

Vud : Past Tense of *Ho bring.” 

Adjective : “ sitting.” 

Past Tense of verb vidao “ to bo.” 

A local expression: “ to say ‘ well' to”, - to refuse.” 

Arabic. 

Lit. “made stature.” 

Tiirlvi. 

Torminational pronoun 3rd pers. sing. . • 

“And.” 

Lit. “ wont to the doing,” /. e. “ began to do ” 

Diminutive oiffhin. 

** Locative. Lit. “ (there was) some whey in a vessel on her head, and she came.” 

“ Made his bow (into) a ring,” i. e, “ pulled it till it was bout almost double.” 

“ After such.” 

** A special plural, “ a troop of boys.” 

Persian ; moaning “ arrow on string,” or, as we say of guns, “ loaded,” 

Tci-raiiiational pronoun 2nd pers. sing. 

Genitive absolute, 

3rd pers. pi. Present Tense. 

Genitive. 

«« See (19). 
o 
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Ba’d tar khhalk maslahat i chud. Lovd : “ Yi adam tar Padskhah khez 
bazam. Az mard kaul, ct'® az zan fel.” 12. Wi adani en ramad, yii sut 
Padskhah khez-ande, salaiii i chud. Lovd ; “ Wu aloikum as-salam. £h ! 
khanah-i-padar mubarak biishad.* Tu khiib kliub pond at*® sar chugj. 
1»3. Ba’d yii kissa i zokht, lovd-6 : “ Padskhah- i-’ahim ! Mu-ir^^ tar tu 
khez Wazir-bachah bokht. Wi ata,'® kjitti dis shart at“® chngjit.®* Pad- 
skhah-cn® kal-ird ti tsa yadhd, wadh az khu kaul na gardlien. Yem chiz 
But ?” 

14. Ba’d Padskhah lovd : “ Injiivid di ! Surb di®® ghaiv-ti^^ tis- 
kinid. Yi gad-ird pand-yad sod.” 1*5. Ba’d yii chorik nasklitud, khu sut 
tar Wazir-bachah klioz. Wazir-bachah Avind-e wi, lovd : “ Eh ! di®® surb 
az di * ghaiv-ti®^ zczid.” Wi surb zokht-cn. Ba’d sukhan i’’ wi pekhst. 
IG. Yii lovd-e ; “ Wuz am®’ tamii gap am®* dhad. Padskhah lovd-o : 
‘ Mi ghaiv-ti surb tis-kinid. Yi gad-ird pand-yad sod.’ ” • 

17. Wazir-bachah gaskht tar khu wazir-cn, sukhan i chud, lovd : 
“ Mash tsi-rang kinain sliich,” lovd-d : “ Maslahat kiiiid.” “ Y^i ga adam 
bazam.” YI ga adam cn bokht, 18. Eirebt Padskhah-cn®® khcz-aude. Iki’d 
az salam, gap i zokht. Padskhah lovd-d : “ Injaviddi !” Wazir en®^ lovd : 
‘‘ Eh ! Padskluih-i-’idam, tu awwal gaj) dliad, akhir yii ziilikik gadha do®® 
idund tambi Avedhd j.tama katta dd®® tambi wcdliid. Shich dd'*® idis vod : 
Baz-i-sufed mu’r var, wuz tu-katti khcshi kiiiam.” YVi chorik on rukhhsat 
dhad. 19. Sut Wazir-bachah khhdz-andd, lovd-d : “ Shdr at®’ ya robii 
liovd : “ Nei, wuz am mudam-aili shcr-bachah vod.’^ Lovd-d : “ Waki’a-i- 
kar‘ ikyam : baz-i-sufed mu’r vird.” 

20. Ba’d yii gaskht tar khu Avazircn, lovd : “ An j Jim kinid.” Ba’d 
en anjam child. YVi’r tuskha' aujam en child. Sahar tar pond en dhad. 


Accusaiivo. 

Pluperfect. 

Adjectival Pronoun, Accusative. 

Substantival Pronoun, Genitive. 

Tcrijiiuational pronouns Ist pers. (one of them probably superfluous). 

Probably the Plural of respect. 

®’ For “ Waziren lovd-eii.” Tlio plural affix of the noun and of the verb being 
the same, is not repeated ; one serves for both. 

®® A particle which seems to servo many purposes. Here it would seem to answer 
to kih in Persian, viz., “ that”, conj., used for relative pronoun, s. 

®® Here it was explained as fonning a comparative, in the Gaddi (Hind.) dialect 
there is a similar word, c. g. bard dea gal a hig-like matter.” 

? di (this). 

The separable term or pronoun of the 2nd pers. sing, used without the verb 
Bubsttmtive (see Remark 3, p. 168 of my Paper on tho Ghalchoh Languages, As. Soc. 
Journal, Ft. 1, for 1876.) 
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Fuk-ath eii rawan wi-katti sut, yii wizivd-i wief, lovd ; “ Mu’rd ba-k&r 
nist.* Wuz yi kalandar. Agar Padskhah kliizmat am var-dhM,^® ikyid. 
Tamd wizaftsid.” 21. Ba’d khu-bath rui ba rah i chud, rah ba biabiin, 
ba’d bar daman-i-dasht. Chaiidin farsang i dliad. i skhats mabain-ir yat. 
22. Ba’d az khu vorj-ti®* khhavd. I sowsir az wi ruya yat, skhhats zimb- 
ti khhavd. Tar yak digar en sukhan chud. Lovd : ‘‘ Eh vrod ! mubarak 
safar. Tatar ka ’t®® ikhtiyar chugj ?” Yii lovd-e: “Wuz am*'* khiz 
mat-i- Padskhah rawan, baz-i-sufM-ird rawan-am^.” 23. Yii lovd-e : 
Tu ism-sharif chiz ?” Lovd : “ Wazir-bachah.” Yem vao wi pekhst-e ; 
yii lovd: “Ala-aspa.” Ba’d lovd : “Yet, katti sao-am.” Yii lovd: “ Tu 
khu tsem bidhem, khu pits tar zab6 kin, wuz yet-am.” Y"ii khu tsem i^^ 
bidhemd, kliu pits tar zab6 i chud. Pale gaskht, yil wi khez-aiide.** 

21. Ba’d cn katti sat, khu toid-cn. Sat i daskht-ande. Chandtn rah 
en dluid, tAskhiia en sut, guskhna en sut. Ba’d en wum daskht medhen- 
ando klihavd. Lovd : “ Eh vrod ! yi lav tuskha ziwcdh.” Tuskha i zwast, 
dar-rao khed-ao cn chud. 25. Ba’d tuskha cn khud, lovd : “ Tu tari ta- 
niasha sao, yi zir-i-zir bon vareye, mash skhab-])anah kinam.” Bakl Wazir- 
bachah iiList, ct Ala-aspa sut. Tar wi daskijt khel-ak charkh i child. Hech 
chiz-ath maujfid na sut, Ba’d ikyum-ande nafas i nust. Dastba-duha‘ i 
chud, khu kal khambind-i ; khu kal i sind, chuskht-o : Kila taydr sudhj, 
darwaza hct-ath. Rawan sut, tar kila deid, tamasha i child, kliu wizivd az* 
khu p\i-te,®* sut tar khu liami’uh khcz. 27. Lovd-e : Eh vrod ! i zir-boii 
am viid, nur-skhab sao-am, vum-ande skhab-panah.” Ba’d en sut, d6id-en 
tar kila. Lovd: “ Eh vrod ! yii zir-bon kaiyi ?” Lovd: “ Zir-bon-i kain 
vod V” 28. Sat-cii, ziz cn viid. Yiw dar-rao yats podhed-ir sut.®® Yiw 
pis-skhats sut. Ba’d iib ta’am en sat. Khhud-en, khu vorjeil darakht- 
khhana en viist. Chustj ct wokht en lachiuL 

29. Skhab en yuni-and^ skhovd, sahar Ala-aspa lovd-e : “ Wuz ghiew 
sao-am, tu iicth.” Y"u tiiid ghiew, yem nust. 30. Wazir-bachah klihu- 
riik i pukhta khu’r chiul. Khu-bath khliud ct wi baskh bighin i child, khu 
lachud-i. Khu-bath yat, khu bistar-td khu i)attewd-i. Zaman vod, dive 
sadii child. 31. Yi chiz-i.yak-wajabi deid khu iiaghjid tar kitsar. Yi tar* 
buruP® i khu’nd piked, wi dliost ct imdh i vast, pattewd-i. Khu-bath wi 


Terminational pronoun of Iho 2nd pers. pk 
♦8 por “ var-dhAd-am,” Past Tonso of compound verb. 

^ Here the terminational pronoun (1st pers.) may also bo said to replace the verbal 
substantive, as raivdu is a (verbal) adjective, and not a part of the fiiiito verb. 

Here is a case of the suppression of the verb substanlivo after the ordinary* 
pronoun yw, similar to its suppression aft(;r the temiiiiationjil pronoun at above (note 41). 

Lit. “ went to the lij^hting.** This Dative form seems equivalent to the other 
ehld-a.0 sut% Wo may perliai)S take the former to bo tlie full form and the latter to bo 
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khhiirak i khhnd khu naskhtuid. Wazir-bacliah zur i cbud, ba azab i yct- 
cbud, kbu pis zabo i wi chM. 

32. Daryav i wi child, yii zabod tar ghor. Ycm kbbaia sut, kbu wiz, 
ivd. Deid tar kila. Khu-bath yet, kbu jm-ti nust. Khu midhj i zokht 
dar-rao pisen dhet sut. Divo sada cbud. Yii khu midhj i zokht khu za- 
bbd tar dive zabo. Az-um Alti-aspa deid. 33. Lovd : “ Eh vrod ! mu 
badi tar hak-i-tu chiz ?” Wi lovd : “ Ti-ain, gap tu’r dhad-am.” Ba’d sut. 
Ala-aspa khu wiz i az khu dani-te liichud. Yid sut, ta’am i wi’r vud. Ta’- 
am i khliud et Jatilia i lovd. Wazir-bachah anduid, deg et tabak darrao 
zaiied-ao sut. 

34. Ba’d Ala-aspa lovd : Mu badi tar hak-i-tu chiz vod ?” Yii 
lovd-c : “ Eh ! tu badi tar hak-i-inu nist, wuz ct tu am vrod. Wuz am yi 
wakhht khhurak pukhta child, khu-bath am khlmd et tu’rd am lachud. 
Khiibath am yat khu jai-ti am khu j)atiewd. Dive sada child. Yak-wajabi 
deid. Ba’d i tar^ buriit i khu’nd mikhvojjd. Mu dhdst padh i viist. Khu- 
bath zabod wi ab ta’aiii i khhud. Ba’d khu-bath uaskhtuid. Wuz am zur 
ct zur ba azab am klialas khu child, ba’d pis-zabo am wi ciiud. 35. ])ar- 

}av am wi cliiid, zabod tar ghor. Wuz am wizivd. Yctt-am, khu midhj 
am zokht, ikyuiid am nust. Dive sada cliiid, Wuz am zabod, di“® mi 
2uth tsa dedhd, mu mis faro yost. Tu at deid.” Khu birej cii wedhd khu 
skhovd-eii. 

3G. Sahar riikh dhad, Alii-iispa lovd-e : “ Eh, Wazir-bachah ! tu sdo 
ghiew, ct wuz iictham.” Wazir-bachah tuid ghiew, ycm dar-rho ab ta’am 
sut. Khuruk-i pcklit, khu-bath i klihiid, wi’rd i lachud. Khu midhj i 
zokht, kbu yat ikyum-ande nust. 37. Ikyuwi wakhht vod, dive 
sada chud, et yam mis anduid et yii mis deid. Midhj hawiila child, 
wi kal dbud tiu’ pai-gah, wi taiui tar dive zabo. 38. Ycm zckht-e, kliu 
tothch virik i jam’ chud, wikhin ma-sod. Ta mi khkavd-ao-ii^B^ wi kal 
zabod wi gqxd^an-tiS jaosar sut. Ba’d uaskhtuid khu ratsust. 30. A'la- 
aspa pis-zabo i wi chud. Daryav i wi child. Y.*ik bar j^ale gaskht et dhdst 
tar bon i chud, lovd-e : “ Saliar, khu hal chiz, wiiiid.” 

40. Ala-iis^ja wizivd ghamgliin, deid tar kild. Yat, khu jai-ti; niist. 
Khu midhj khu-tar-damaii lachud. Ghiiyat i vod, dive sada chud, yem 

dative or locative in meaning notwithstanding the ahsonco of the proper affix, as in the 
examples db ta'am sat^ fjhkw moam “ wont (to) diink and food,” “ I go (to) tho hunt.” 
Cf. tho Engb’sh “ give nw the hook,” “ writo mo word.” At any rate tho form answer- 
ing to our infinitivo (“ began to do &c.”) seems to be some case of tho vtjrbal substantive. 

Td yam khltavd-ao was first given as a form with tlie same meaning. But on 
reflection my informant corrected himself and gave the form in the text. It shows 
how imroly the so-called Infinitive (in ao) is in Shighni a verbal substantive. It governs 
the genitive of tho pronoun (tho subject) and takes tho affix of the dative case. Liter- 
ally : till his sitting down.” 
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anduid. Wazir-bachah doid. Lovd : “ Mu badi tar bak-i-tu cbiz ?” 41. 
Lovd : “ Hecb cbiz-atb nai ; biyar at tu lovd, wuz am bawar iia cbud. Tu 
gap rast vudbj. Yat, masb shicb kbu gbiew cbid-ao la-kinam. Cbiz 
makri bila kinam ki vri gbor dedbam. Taiiab-i-abreskbamin tcbam.” 42. 
Chil gaz tanab en tebt. Sabar ab nahbr eii cbiid, rawan en sut tar pond. 
Wazir-bacbab lovd-e ; “ Wuz dedbam.” Ala-aspa lovd ; “ Khub, tu takat 
na vardbo.” Ba’d firobt-en yum-andc. Kamand wi bagbal-ande sakhht i 
cbud. Wcdbde, ta zan-its sut, lovd-e : “ Pacb ! sukbtam.” 43. Ala-aspa 
kamand tizd-e, lovd : “ Eh Waztr-bacbali ! naubat mu’ud. Yi nasibat tu’rd 
kinam. Waz lov-am : ‘ Pacb ! sukbt-am’ tu sust-do Ift-kin.” Ala-aspa 
wedbd-6. Lovd-e : ‘ Pacb ! sukbt-am !’ Yii sust-de la-cbud. Al-kissa 
kbcl-i-wakbbt nagbjid, tanab wi mi dbost kot rcid. Yii tar bir-jahan, tar 
ChiWiiiia, firebt. Tanab az kbu bagbal-ti khalas cbud. Ba’d yem Wazir- 
bacbab wi gbor gbaiv-ti gulkban wedbd-e. 

41. Abi-aspa rawan sut, ma.1 az parao diebar wi’r yet. Az ebupan 
duba i child, lovd : “ Eh ! yem mal chi ’nd ?” Cbuj)rin lovd-e : “ Yak- 
wajabi ’nd.” Yii firebt yi yirk i injuvd, rub-i-bawa wi kal i zokbt. Yi 
sekbh kabab az wi-ti kbu’rd i child. Kabab i pekbt, kbbud-c, dedb tiiid. 
45. Ba’d stor-dar az parao yet. Puba i cbud, lovd-e : “ Yem stor cbi ’nd 
Yii lovd-6 : Yak-wajabi ’nd.” Y’'ii sut, ki az wi katta-de skbij niii, ikwi 
injuvd wi kal i zokbt. Yi sekbb kabab az wi-ti kbii’rdi child. Wi digar 
i patiewd. Cbupan dbad yi skbkufta kbu j)is-pits. 40. Y^ii rawan sut, 
gliayat jai sut, sklitiir-baii diebar wi’r dbad. Puba i child, lovd-e : “ Yem 
skbtur chi’iid.” Yii lovd-c : “ Y"ak-wajabi ’nd.” Yii sut, ki az wi katta-do 
bugbra^® nai, ikwam injuvd. Wum kal i zoklit. Yi seklili kabab az wi-ti 
kbu’rd i child, kbu rawau sut. Sarwan* de kbu pis-pits. 47. Y^ii tiiid. 
Galla-baii wi’r diebar yet. Puha i child, lovd-e : “ Y"cm “galla cbi’nd ?” 
Sut, i katta vorj injuvd, wi kal i zokbt. YY sekbb kabab az wi-ti kbu’rd i 
cbud. Y’^ii galbi-ban de kbu pis-jnts. 48. Y’^ii tiiid ; ta:^>^hAr firebt. 
Kbazinaebi darvaza-ande nustj.'*® Y'ti lovd-e : “ Tu yiiiide clp’r’° kini ?” 
Yaunde i>arindab dam-dlicd na vardbed.” Lovd-e ; “ Har cbiz ved, ba nasib- 
i-kbu am yet.” 49. Ala-iispa wi pekhste “ Yak-wajabi jan cbiz dariui 
Lovd-e : “Nurdhorbz' sut, yii pa tir-dinya vod, az-um zakbbmiyet. Shicb 
skbo\ dj.^® Wi jan wi pis-pale, dbo zir, yiw az mi pale, yiw az wi pale. 
Wief ziren varagb. Az wi damn dbo ksbebts naskbtist. YVief kaleii tar 
cba23 skbeband. Wi pis j^ale yi math, wi dba tar zan, varagb. Wi damn 

Lit. “ that than it (there was) no larger bull, that same (one) he seized.” The 
Sighni mode of cxprcssuig the superlative. 

Both those verbs being verbs of action not of condition or state (viz, to sit do\vn 
s’asscoir “to go to sleep”, s’endormir, and not “to bosittuig,” “ to sleep”), our Present 
Tense in their case is represented in Shighni by the Perfect, viz, “ ho has sat down” =*= 
“ ho is or was sitting” ; “ ho has gone to sloop”, “he is asleep or sleeping.” 
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yi tsirao nasklitist. Wi dha tar skliats, wi jan naskhtist. Agar j^inj-dana 
wi tsa kini, wi na mird. Yiw ki az def yiw at khatd do®® na chud‘®“ yii 
ta niird.” Yii dot’ kaulcn i ba jai chud. Yu mud. 

50. Chil wi skhidz mokhh-ir vod. Wi zokht, divc-en dar-rao bet 
chid sut. Fuk-ath i het child, yiw rcid. Yet, wi mis het i child et dcid 
tar-am. Yi khub-riii tar-am. Na khher tar warn dakhhl, na most. 51. 
Y^a dar-riio ni\vd-ao sut, lovd : “ Eh jawan ! tu chiz-ar khu ziiya kiiii ?” 
Yii lovd : “ Sadaka yak tar miii tu. Tu tarod chi’r kini ?” Lovd-e : 
“ Wuz am wuvd-sala vod, yak-wajabi mu tsift, khu vud-i tarod muhkam 
i child.” Yii lovd-e : “ Mubarak ved, wuz am wi zid.” Ya lovd-e : “ Wi 
zid-ao asaii nist ; piiij-daiia dadhgad wi tsa kini, yii na mird.” Ala-dspa 
lovd-e : “ T6-am, dies, wuz am wi zid.” Dhost-ande injuvd khu yeten. 
Chuskht-c, muglij. 

52. Ba’d skliab cn nast, khurak cn khhud. Bar skhevd-ao en yet. 
Khu midli j i tizd, mcdlu'iia-’rd i pattewd. Ya lovd-e : “ Dis chiz-ir kini 
Y’^ii lovd-6 “ Wuz am nasihat-i- 2 )adar zokhtj. Har wakhht tar klm watan 
na firebt j-ain, khu kaman hot na kinam.” Ba’d eii skhuvd. 53. Sahar 
ikwid-uud dinya wiz i child. Fuk-ath wiz i child. Yet-en wi ghor ghaiv- 
ando. Kamand i jumbind et yiwi yiwi lu-kamand vast ct yii tizd. Al- 
kissa tizd-6 tayar sut, et ikyiwani khub-riii vud. Wazir-bachah tizd-^. Ta 
ba yak didan* wuam pits i wind, ba sad didan ^asliik. 51. Alii-iispa yi 
tor jandrir ar-khu-khez i la-chugjit. Az barai azmiiish^ kamand i child tar 
wi ; lovd-c : “ Basliand tdz, do wuz-am.” Wazir-bachah ti/d-6, yi clnivgaz 
jiii rcid, ct yii chuskht-e tor jandar. Dedho kamand i skhcliukht. Yii 
dhad ar wi khez, tit tit sut. 55. Ba’d lajiath i niiiwd, lovd : “ Eh diregh 
dinya. Bar rali-i Avum kliub-rui, mil i mi jinautj.” 

50. Ba’d Wazir-bachah jjkr i child, -lovd ; “ Waz am na zwast 
av (?)” Avi. Wizivd, yet tar ghor kal, tamib i pattcAvd aram. Tamib 
injuvd, yii tizd. Ala-as])a nasklitud. 1)1 >ad ba yak digar baghal, lap cn 
niiiAvd. 57,. Ala-as])a lo\"d-e : “ Vrod, tu ct dis chiz-ir child. Khub-ru 
at ’ashik sut, mal-i-dinya tu at ’asliik sut.” Lovd : “ liar chiz A^od yi disaj 
sut.” SutTcn tar kila. Wazir-bachah lovd : “ Yet, baskh kinam.” “ Ala- 
aspa lovd : “ Tu baskh kin.” Wazir-bachah dar-rao basklitjit'® sut, khu 
katta ct bashand khu’r zczd, rez-gi dhid Avi’rd. Ala-usjia lovd-^ : Y'id 
mazlum*-^ mis tu, yid mal mis tu, niu’rd hajat nist.” ikyinvi kliu baskh da 
child AV'i’rd. 59. Lovd-6 : “ Tu neth, avuz sao-am ba/-i-sufed wuz tu’r 
varam. Yid nust, Ala-aspa tiiid. Chandin muddut-i-Avakhht naghjid. 
Sut az yi skhar-ande, bttz-i-sufed zokht ct yet.*® Y"ct yum-ando skhab i 

Accusath'O. 

Past tense for conditional : “ if thou hast not failed” for “ if thou lail not”, &o. 

Pcrliaps to bo compared with 8arikoli accusative, ** a-wi” 

A ciuious form. Lit. ” had divided, went.” 

Lit. “ oi)pro3sod one,” i, e. ” woman.” A Tuiki idiom. 
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nast*® sahar i lovd : “ Rawan sdo-am.” Khurak en klihud ct khu vorjon 
bidhdn en chud ; rawan en sut. 

60. Chandin muddat-i-p6nd en toid.** Ba’d tar wi skhats zimb en 
firdbt. Ba’d Ald-aspa lovd : “ Ikyundo khush kinam.” Wazir-bacbah 
lovd-e “ Yet, mi mal baskb kinam.” Ald-aspa lovd : “ Nui ! Az tu sbir-i- 
madar' tu’r piyil. Et mu’nd yi sbart tu katti yast. Ikyuwi at mu’r 
child, dinya et kyamat wuz az tu razi. Sbart mu’r lov. Mi sbart ik- 
yam. Sut-at kbu sur at cliiid ba takbt bakbt at lirebt, skbovd-ao-to at 
di^® sut,*® kbu padb tar kbu gbin kine, lov : “ ‘ Mu moza taz.’ Ba’d yi 
padb e di®® tizd, lov : ‘ Woi diregb !’ idund at di*® chud,*®® wuz lap- 
atb razi az tu.” 

62. Ala-aspa tiiid tar wi ruya. Wazir-bachab yet tar kbu jai. Pad- 
skbab’r kbabar en yod, ki Wazir-bacbab yat, baz-i-sufed i vud. PMskhah 
wi adam-ir mughda-kbwalii dbad. 63. Wazir-bacbab lirebt, deid tar 
Padskbab kbez. Baz i zokbt et ddid. Padskbab az kbu jai-te anduid. 
Kullugb,®* i child. Baz i zokbt kliu dbost-te, lovd-6 ; “ Wazir-bacbab, tu 
lap-atb mat at sudbj. Sao tar chid.” 

61. Yii sut tar kbu cliid. Wi mad wi wincl ; khusb-wakbbt sut. 

Skhab nust ct siibar i kbu sur in juvd. Mardiim on jam* sut. Pinz metb 
sur en dbad. Padskbab dund sur i na dbad, di Wazir-bacliali dund sur isa 
dbad. 65. Voga’r nikab en cbud. Kbu gliin i zokhi khu tuid tar kbu chid. 
Sbcvd-ao-to kbu padb tar kbu gbin i chud. Lovd-^ : ‘‘ Mu moza taz.** 
Ba’d yi padb i tizd. Lovd-6 : Woi diregb !” ct wi gbin lovd : “ Y’cm 
cbiz sut. Woi-Diregb at diodbj,*® mu cliiz-ir at yod ?” 66. Yii lovd : 

“ Woi-Bircgb mard, kakboi na vod.” Ya lovd : “ Nai, kakboi. Ikwi 
metb tu at isa tuid, ya mis tuid. Wuz et ya katto inaktab-bandi am 
skbeid.” Lovd : “ I)is di tsa ved, tu at mu’rd hcch-atb brijat nist.” 67. 
Kbu moza i piniiid, khu vorj sowar sut, khu ikwi skbab-atb tiiid. Al-kissa 
ruklih sut. Yi rama az pariio yat. Duba i child, lovd-6 ; “ Ycm mal 
cbi’rid ?” Lovd-6 : “ Woi-Biregb-iiid.” 68. Taram d6*® sut^ sarbaii wi 
parao dichiir yat. Lovd ; “ Eb sarwan ! ycm skbtur chi’nd ?” Wi lovd ; 
“ Woi-Dircgh.” Taram d6 sut, pada-ban wi’rd dicbar yet. Lovd : “ Yem 
pada cbi’nd ?” Lovd-6 ; “ W6i-l)iregb-ind.” 

69. Sut, yi bagh az parao yat. Lovd : “ Yem biigli cbi’nd ?” Bagb- 
ban lovd-6 : Woi- Diregb.” Bagbban yi lagan-ando gul i zokbt j. Bagb- 
ban pits tar wi pal^ vod. Yid kbu nagbiiia zokbt, gul medben-andd rubiiid-c. 

These words seem to have two different forms : and \ “ nast^' and 

nust*\ “ tuid** and “ toid.** 

** Lit. “ thou hast gone to tho sleeping. 

** Lit. “ Service” (Turki), a common salutation among friends. 

Lit. “ hast caused to enter (viz, thy house). 

Diminutive of kanh, P. 
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Baghban zokht khu tiMd. 70. Firfibt-i Wbi-Biregli-ird gul. . Ya takhht- 

khu pattowdjit. Ycm gul wam-ird injuvd. Ya lovd : “ Eh bfighban ! 
tu ’ajab khush-biii gul at vud. 71. Ba’d gul i zokht, hot i chud. Naghi 
na naskhtuid. Lovd : “ Eh baghban ! ar-bagh chai Yii lovd-d : “ Eh 
bobe ! yi shakhs ar-bagh deid.” Lovd : “ Gul ba rui wi na love.” 

72. Wazir-bacliali az-b^h naskhtuid. Yet tar kila divd. Kanizak*’' 
pis-skhats naskhtoid. Yern yet, butta'® zimb-tL nust. Kanizak yet, 
skliats i zoklit. 73. Lovd : “ Eh kaniz ! skhats mu’r dhad.” Lovd ; 

Tu ’ajab be-darak Mam at tu nist ? Wbi-Dirogh pari-zad. Tu tsi-rang 
wain jam-ando skjjats breze ?” Na dhad wi’rd skhats ; Skhats i zokht khu 
ravvan sut. 

74*. Yi gaz jai na sat et ya skhats wikhin gaskht. Ya wi tis i child, 
voi yat skhats i zokht. Lovd : “ Eh kanizak, skhats rnu’r dhad.” Kanizak 
na dhM. 75. Voi tar wi khu jdi sut, et wikhin gaskht. Voi tis wi chud, 
Voi yat, skhats i zokht. Lovd : “ Eh kanizak ! skhats mu’r dhad.” Ya 
na dhad-6. 

70. Lovd : Eh kanizak ! tu vega’r tsa yossd tar warn khez skhats na 
firobo. Skhats mu’r ShM.” Jam i lap chud, injuvd-e wi’rd. Yi lav i 
brokht, khu naghina patt6wd-6 ar-jain. Khu lumal skhats -te bigliin i 
chud, lovd : “ Wi kal het na kini, farib Wbi-Biregh-ir.” 

77. Vud-c, lovd : “ Eh ! tu tsi-rang skhats vare ? Yem khhir vega 
sut.” Lovd-e : Mu’nd tu khez ’arz ; ba’d har-rang at d^ mu’r chu.” 
Ba’d khu kissa i zokht. “ Bund shich har-rang do mu’r tsa kinid, kelan 
id.” 78. Lovd-e : “ Sa 1 kiwe.” Ya naskhtuid, kiwd-i wi. Ba’d deid, 
As-salain i chud. Ya az khu takhht-to anduid wi’rd. Bedho sifend, khu 
pis-pal^ wedhd. 79. Ba’d az chandin muddat-i-wakhht, kanizak-ird i 
lovd : “ Sa, mullah kiw kin.” Sat mullah i kiw child. Mullah wief i cliiid 
nikah ba yak digar. WMh en ba takliht et bakhht firebt. Mash mis 
tama daulat-ande hrab-am. 

TRANSBiTION OF SHIGHNI STOEY. 

Woi-BiBE'on. 

1. One day a king made an agreement with (his wazir), (and) said : 
If tome there be a son (born), and to thee a daughter, (thou shalt) give 
thy daughter to my son. The (other) wazirs were fitting (there), and 
heard this compact. 2. One day a son was (bom) to the wazir, and 
he died. To the king a daughter was (born). (Next) morning they 
brought the news to the king : “ A daughter has been (born) to thee.” 3. 
The king was sitting in public, (when) a man came in, (and) said : “ The 
wazir is dead.” (But) the king refused his alliance. Men heard this. 
(So) the wazir’s son remained (unmarried). 
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4. Day by day he increased in stature and became big. A day was, 
(that) he spoke to his mother (and) said : “ Gracious mother, there is a 
bow of my father’s.” She said : “ Go into the treasury.” He entered 
into the treasury, and took the bow and came out. 5. Ho came outside, 
and at once began to exercise himself. He practised much, and became 
expert. 6. A woman came from market. She came with (some) whey 
in a vessel on her head. He pulled the bow, (his arrow) struck this vessel, 
so that it passed thrbugh it from one side to the other. 7. The whey 
poured down into hel face. Then she put her hand to her face. She fixed 
her eyes on the boys. All of them (had their) arrows In their bows, the 
wazir’s son’s (was) empty. 8. Then she said : “ Oh Wretch ! was it for 
this that thou wast born of thy mother ? The king has (done well to) 
refuse relationship with thee ! ’ 9. Then he carried his hand to his pocket, 

and took a penny thence. He threw (it) to that woman (saying) : “ Oh 
woman ! take thou the jDcnny ; why dost thou speak evil words ?” 

10. He told his mother (of) this matter, (and) said : “ Oh mother ! 
what evil (?) was there in my father. These men come not into my pre- 
sence.” He sent a man into the villages. He ^emblcd all the people, 
and brought them (in). Not any one went into the king’s presence. 
Then he began at once to give food to the men. 11. Afterwards he took 
counsel with the people. He said, “ I will send a man into the king’s 
presence, (and say) a man’s word (is equivalent to) a woman’s deed,'"' 12. 
They sent the man, (who) went into the king’s j)rescnce, and saluted (him). 
(The king replied :) “ And to you be the peace. May thy father’s house bo 
blessed. Thou hast accomijlishcd a good journey.” 13. Then (the man) 
took up his tale, (and) said : “ King of the world ! The wazir’s son sent me 
before thee. Thou hadst made such and such an agreement with his father. 
Whatever falls upon the heads of kings, they turn not away from their 
word. What is this (that thou docst) ?” 

14. Then the king said : “ Seize this (man). Thrust an arrow 
through his mouth. (It) will be a warning to another.” 15.« Then this 
man went out, and went before the wazir’s sA, who saw him, and said : 
“ Oh take this arrow from this (man’s) mouth.” They took the arrow. 
Then he asked him (of) the matter, and said ; “ What did he 
do ?” 16. He replied : ** I spoke thy word. The king said : Thrust 

an arrow through this man’s mouth. It will be a warning to another.” 
17. The wazir’s son turned to his counsellors, and spoke, saying; 
” What shall we do now ? Consult together”, ho said. (They replied) 
“ We will send another man.” They sent another man. 18. He arrived in 
the king’s presence. After salutation, he took up his tale. The king said : 
“ Seize him !” The wazirs said ; ‘‘ Oh king of the world ! first do thou 
talk (with him) ; after all, that is a young boy who makes so much of a 
P 
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fuss ; do you make a greater fuss. Now let it be thus, (say) ‘ Bring me a 
white falcon, (and) I will ally myself with thee.’ ” (So) they gave that man 
his leave. 19. He went into the presence of the wazir’s son, (and) said : 
“ (Art) thou a lion or a fox ?” (The other) replied ; “ No, I have ever been 
a lion’s offspring.” The man said : “ The fact of the matter is this : let 
him bring me a white falcon (says the king).” 

20. Then he turned to his counsellors, (and) said : “ Make prepara- 
tions.” They made preparations. They got ready provisions for him. In 
the morning they set out on the road. All of thefti started with him, 
(but) ho turned them back, saying : “ I have no need of you. 1 am a Ka^ 
lendar (beggar)-. • If I (can) bring and give the king’s service, this (is my 
desire). Turn ye back.” 21.- Then by tiinself ho set his face to the 
road. His road (went) towards the wilderness, and to the skirt of the 
desert. He travelled many a farsang (parasang) (and then) a river came 
across (his path). 22. He alighted from off his horse. A horseman 
came from another direction, (and) alighted on the bank of the river. They 
spoke to one another. (The new-comer) said : “ Eh, brother ! may your 
journey be happy. "V^j^at object hast thou chosen (for it) ?” The wazir’s 
son replied : “ I am going on tlic service of the king, for a white falcon.” 
23. (The other) said : What is your distinguished name ?” He replied : 
“ The wazir’s son.” This one in return asked the other (his name), who 
answ’ered : “ A'li-Aspa.” Then (the wazir’s son) said “ Come, let us go 
together.” (A'la-aspa) said : “ J)o thou shut thine eyes, (and) turn thy 
face backwards, (and) I will come.” The wazir’s son shut his eyes, (and) 
turned his face backwards. He turned round, the other (was) before him. 

24. Then they joined together and went on. They went into a 
desert. A long way they journeyed, and became thirsty and hungry. 
Then they alighted in the midst of that desert. (A'la-ilspa) said : “ Oh 
brother ! bring out a morsel of food.” He took out some food, and at 
once they began to eat. 25. After eating the food, (the wazir’s son) 
said : “ Do* thou go for a walk on one side, thou wilt find a (place) under 
some rock or other, (whill) we will make our shelter for the night.” Then 
the wazir’s son sat down, and Ala-aspa went off. He made a large circuit 
in that desert, notliing was there. Then he sat down for a moment there. 
20. He raised his hands in supplication, (and) bowed his head. (Again) 
he raised his head, and looked : a castle has sprung up, witli the gate open. 
Ho went and entered tho castle, and walked through it. Then he turned 
away from the place, and went back to his companion. 27. He said : “ Oh 
brother ! I have found a (place at the) foot of a rock, to-night let us go, 
there is our shelter for the night.” Then they went and entered the castle. 
The (wazir’s son) said: “ Oh brother! where is that rock shelter?” Alk- 
dispa answered: Is this an insufficient rock shelter?” 23. .They went 
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and fetched fuel. One (of them) at once began to light a fire. The other 
went for water. Then they began to drink and eat. They ate, and tied 
up their horses in the stable. They placed barley and grass (before them). 

29. That night they slept there ; in the morning Ala-dspa said : “ I 
go a hunting, do thou sit (still).” He went a hunting, the wazlr’s son 
sat still. 30. He cooked some food for himself. He ate by himself, and 
covered up the other’s portion and put it by. By himself he came and 
threw himself on to his bed. (A certain) time elapsed, (and then) the door 
made a sound. 31. A span-high thing came in and passed on to the fire- 
place. It pulled out a hair of ifcs own moustache, bound him hand and foot 
and threw him down. It ate his food itself and went out. The wazir’s 
son struggled, and with difiicufby succeeded in drawing himself out of (his 
bonds), and pursued it. 

32. He looked for it ; it jumped into a pit. He became vexed and 
turned back. He entered the castle. Ho came by himself and sat down 
ill his own place. He took his sword and at once began to sharpen it. 
The door creaked, he took his sword up and rushed behind the door. Ali- 
aspa entered by it. 33. He said : “ Brother, whatsis my offence against 
thee The other replied : Let us go, I will tell thee a tale.” Then they 
went (in). Ala-dspa put down liis load (of game) from off his back. 
The other went and brought food for him. He ate his meal and said grace. 
The wazlr’s son got up and at once began cleaning the saucepan and the 
dish. 3t. Then Ald-aspa said: “ What was ray offence against thee?” 
The other said : “ Oh, thou (hast) not (committed) any offence against me. 
I and thou are brothers. Just now I cooked some food. I ate it by myself 
and set (some) aside for thee, I came and threw myself down in my own 
place. The door creaked. A span-high (creature) entered. Then it 
pulled out a hair of moustache of its own. It bound me hand and foot. 
Jt ran and ate its meal. Tlien it went out. I struggle and struggled and 
painfully released myself. Then 1 followed after it. 35. I looked for it, 
and it jumped into a pit I turned back again. I came and took my swordj 
and sat down here. The door creaked. I startefup (thinking) this time 
if it enters, it will at <fhce have mo down. Thou didst enter.” They 
spread out their bedding and wont to sleep. 

30. The morning dawned, and Ala-asj)a said : “ Oh wazir’s son, do 
thou go a hunting and I will sit (still).” The wazir’s son went a- hunting. 
Al^-dspa at once began (to prepare) a meal. He cooked the food, himself 
he ate (his portion) and set aside (some) for the other. He took his sword 
and came and sat down there. 37. At that very moment the door 
creaked ; he at once arose and it entered. He made a stroke with his 
sword, and struck its head off at his feet, (while) the body (fell) behind 
the door. 38. He ran and collected his cups and platters, that they 
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should not become bloodied. Before he could sit down (again), (the 
creature’s) head flew on to its neck and became joined on. Then it went 
out and fled away. 39. Ald-tispa pursued it. He looked for it. For 
once he turned aside, and put his hand on his beard saying ; “ To-morrow 
you shall see what will happen to you.” 

40. A'Ja-aspa returned discontentedly, and entered the castle. He came 
and sat in his own place. He placed his sword on the skirt (of his robe). 
At last the door creaked, and he jumped up. The wazlr’s son came in. 
He said : “ What offence have I (committed) against thee ?” 41. A'ld- 

kspa replied : ‘‘-Nothing at all. Yesterday thou didst tell (me a talc) ; 
I did not believe (it). Thy story has been verified. Come, now let us 
put away our hunting. Let us employ some artifice to enter (the crea- 
ture's) pit. Let us twist a silken rope.” 42. (So) they twisted a rope 
forty yards (long). In the morning they made their breakfast, and went 
on their way. The wazir’s son sjiid “ I will go in.” A'l^l-aspa said : 
“ Well, thou canst not (find) strength.” Then they arrived at the spot. 
He fastened the rope tightly under his arms. He entered as far as his 
knees. (Then) he estelaimed : “ Oh ! I burn !” 43. Ala-asi)a pulled in 

the rope, and said : “ (Now) the turn is mine. One instruction I give 
thee. (If) I say, Oh, I burn ; (then) do thou let the rope go freer.” 
Ala-aspa entered. He cried : “ Oh ! I brnm.” The other let (the rope) 
out. 43. Finally a long time i)assed, the rope remained short in his hand. 
Alk-aspa reached the bottom of the earth, (the country of) GhiUdinya, 
He undid the rope from under his arms. Then the wazir’s son made a 
camp-fire at the mo\ith of the pit. 

44. Ala-iispa started off. A flock came (along the road) from in 
front, meeting him. He saluted the shepherd and said ; “ Whose is this 
flock ?” The shepherd answered : “ The span-high one’s.” Ala-aspa 
came up and seized a sheep. He took off its head in the air (without 
throwing it on the ground). He prepared for himself one spit (-full of 
meat) for roasting, from off it. - He cooked and cat it, and then went on. 

45. Next a cow-herd met him. He saluted him and asked : “ Whoso are 
these cattle ?” (The cow-herd) replied : “ ThJ si>an-liigh one’s.” He 
went, and seized the largest of all the bulls ; he took its head off. He 
prepared for himself one spit (-full of meat) for roasting, from off it. The 
rest of it he threw away. The cow-herd struck himself a slap on the face. 

46. Ala-dspa went on, some distance, when a camel-herd met him. He 
saluted him and said : “ Whose are these camels ?” The other replied : “ The 
span-high one’s.” He went and seized the biggest of all the male camels. 
He took its head off ; and prepared for himself one spit (-full of meat) for 
roasting, from off it, and went on (again). The camel-herd struck himself 
on the face. 47. Alk-kspa went on. A man in charge of a troop of 
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horses met him. He saluted and said : “ Whose is this troop of horses P* 
He went (and) seized a big horse, and took its head off. He prepared for 
himself a spit (-full of meat) for roasting, from off it. That keeper of the 
horses struek himself on his face. 48. Ala-dspa went on and arrived at 
the town. The Treasurer was sitting in the gateway. (Ala-aspa) said : 

What doest thou here ? Here not a bird (even) is able to breathe.”* 
(The other) answered : “ However that may be, my fate has brought me 
here.”t 49. Ald-aspa asked him : ‘‘ In what (lies) the life of the span- 
high one ?” The treasurer answered : To-day is two days since he was in 
the Upper World. He returned wounded thence. Now he sleeps. His life 
is at his side, (and lies) in two stones, one on this side and one on that. 
Break those stones. From inside them two magpies will come out. Cut 
their heads off from the left. At his side there is a stick. Strike it on thy 
knee and break it. From inside it a lamp will come out. Put it into the 
water, and his life will go out (of him). If thou wert to put him in pieces 
fine as millet seed, he would not die. If thou omittest not one of these 
(instructions), he will die.” Alu-aspa performed these instructions. The 
span-high one died. 

50. Forty keys of his were (hanging) on pegs. He took them, and 
immediately began to open the doors. He opened them all, (till but) one 
remained. He came and at once opened this and went in. A beautiful 
(damsel was) there. Neither the sun entered to her, nor the moon. 

51. She immediately began to weep aneftaid, “ Oh youth ! why dost thou 
work thine own perdition ?” lie answered, “ For love of one hair of thine. 
What doest thou there ?” She said ; “ 1 was seven years old (when) the 
span-high one stole me, and brought me and made mfe fast here.” He said, 
“ Be happy, I have killed him.” She answered, “It is not easy to kill 
him ; if thou wast to make him (into pieces) the size of grains of millet he 
would not die.” Ala-asj)a said, “Let us go ; see I hkye killed him.” He 
took her by the hand and they came. She looked ; hcT was dead. 

52. Then they sat down that evening. They ate their meal. (Then) 
they came to sleeping. He drew his sword and threw it (down) between 
(them) . She said, “ Why doest thou thus ?” He answered, “ I have received 
(this) counsel of my father. As long as I have not reached my home, I do 
not ungird myself.” Then they slept. 53. In the morning he loaded up 
the wealth of that (creature). All of it he loaded up. They came to 
the mouth (bottom) of this pit. (Ald-aspa) shook the rope, and tied the 
things one by one, and (the wazlr’s son) pulled (them up). At last he 
finished hauling, and (Ala-dspa) brought that Beauty (to the rope). The 

* I, e, “ there is not room for a bird even to got in and steal.** 

t A common reply to an impertinent question. Lit. “ Whatever may bo (the 
case), by my fate I have come hero.** 
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wazir’s son pulled. At one sight of her face, (he fell) in love as if he had 
beheld her a hundred times. 54. A14-^spa had kept a black sheep by him. 
By way of a trial, he made the rope fast to it and said : “ Pull well, it (is) I.” 
(The wazir’s son) pulled, (till) a cubit remained. He saw a black sheep. 
Then he cut the rope. (The body of the sheep) struck (the ground) in 
front of Ahi-tlspa, and was (dashed) to pieces. 55. Then he wept much, 
and said ; “ Alas for the world. For the sake of that Beauty, he has trea- 
ted mo so.’’ 

56. Then the wazir’s son repented himself, saying : “ (Why) did I 
not take him out ?” He returned and came to the mouth (head) of the 
pit, and throw down the rope to Ala-dspa, who seized the rope : the other 
pulled, AliVaspa came out. They embraced one another, and wept much. 
57. Ala-aspa said : “ Brother, why didst thou so ? Thou hast become in 
love with the Beauty, in love with the goods of this world. ” The other 
replied : Whatever has happened, has happened so.” They went into the 

castle. 58. The wazir’s son said : “ Come, let us divide (the goods). Ala- 
dspa said : “ Do thou make the division.” The wazir’s son began to divide, 
and takes for himself what is large and good ; the refuse he gives to the 
other. Ala-aspa said : “ This woman is now thine, these goods are now 
thine, I want them not.” Even his own share he gave to him. 59. He 
said : “ Do thou sit still, I will go and bring thee the white falcon.” He sat 
still, and Ala-iispa went off. A certain space of time jmssed. He went 
into a town, he took a white falcSi and came (back). He came and remain- 
ed there for the night, in the morning he said : “ Let us start.” They ate 
their food and saddled their horses, and started. 

60. They went a'certain distance of road. Then they arrived at the bank 
of that river. Ala-aspa said : “ Here I say good-bye.” The wazir’s son 
said : “ Come, let us divide these goods.” Ala-aspa said : “ No, by thy 
mother’s milk (they are) a gift to thee. And 1 have one bargain (to 
make) with thee. If thou perform that same for me, I am satisfied with 
thee in this world and in the next. Make me the promise. 61. The 
bargain is this. (When) thou hast gone and made thy marriage, and 
arrived at the throne of prosperity, and art about to sleep, put out thy * 
foot to thy wife and say : ‘ Pull off my sock.’ When she has pulled off 
one, say : “ Woi-Diregh ! (Ah, alas !)” If thou doest that so, I (shall be) 
well pleased with thee.” 

62. Ala-aspa went on his way (direction). The wazir’s son came to 
his own place. They carried the news to the king, that the wazir's son 
has come and has brought a white falcon. The king gave that man the 
reward of good news. 63. The wazir’s son arrived and entered the king’s 
presence. He took the falcon went in. The king arose from his 
place. He gave him the salutation of a friend. He took the falcon on his 
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hand, and said : “ Wazlr*s son ; thou hast had much trouble. Go- (and 
repose) in thy house.” 

64. He went home. His mother saw him and rejoiced much. That 
night he remained (there) and in the morning he took up (the arrange- 
ments for) his wedding. Men assembled together. They made a wedding 
feast for five days. The king did not give such a feast, as the wazir’s son 
gave. 65. The next day they celebrated the marriage. He took his wife- 
and went home. On going to bed he put out his foot to his wife and 
said : “ Pull ofE my sock.” She pulled off one : He said : “ Woi Diregh 
(Ah ! alas !),” and his wife said : “ What is this ? If thou hast taken 
Woi-Diregli (to wife), why didst thou take me ?” 66. He said : ‘‘ Woi- 

Dircgh is a man, not a woman.” She said : “ No, a woman. That same 
day that thou wente.st forth, she at the same time went. I and she 
studied at school together.” He said : “ If that be so, I do not want 
thee at all.” 67. He put on his sock (again), and mounted his horse 
and went forth that same night. At last it became light. A flock of sheep 
met him. lie saluted (the shepherd) and said : “ Whose is this flock ?” 
(The shepherd) replied : “ Woi-Dirogh*s.” 68. Thence he went on ; a 
camel-herd met him. He said : Oh camel-herd ! whose are those camels ?” 
He answered : “ Woi-Dircgh’s,” Thence he went on, a cow-herd met him. 
He said ; “ Whose arc these cattle ?” He replied : “ Woi-Dircgh*s.” 

69. Ho went on ; a garden came ^n sight) in front of him. Ho 
asked : “ Whose is this garden ?” The gardener answered “ Woi-Diregh’s.” 
The gardener had (has) taken some flowers in a vase. His face was away 
from (the wazir’s son). The latter took off his ring and hid it in tlie midst 
of the flowers. The gardener took (them) up and went away. 70. Ho 
took the flowers to Woi-Diregh. She had thrown herself on to a couch. He 
took up the flowers to her. She said : “ Oh gardener, thou hast brought 
wonderfully sweet-smelling flowers.” 71. Then she took the flowers and 
opened them out. The ring came out. She said ; “ Oh gardener, who is 
in the garden ?” He answered : “ Oh lady ! a person came into the gar- 
den.” She said : “ Speak not of flowers (compared) with his face.” 

• 72. The wazir’s son came out of the garden. He came to the castle 

gate. A maid came out for water. He came and sat by the side of a 
bush. The maid came and fetched water. 73. He said : “ Oh maiden, 
give me some water.” She said : “ Art thou not a wonderfully foolish 
person ? Woi-Diregh is fairy-born. How shalt thou drink water in her 
cup ?” (So) she would not give him any water, (but) she took her water 
and went off. 

74. She had not gone a yard (when) her water turned into blood. 
She poured it away and came again and fet|j|ed (more) water. He said : “ Oh 
maiden, give me water.” She did not give him (any). 75. Again she wont 
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to the (same) spot and (the water) became blood. Again she poured it 
away. Again slie came and fetched water. He said : “ Oh maiden, give me 
water.” She did not give it. 

76. He said : “ Oh maiden, if thou takest it till to-morrow, thou wilt 
not make the water reach her presence. Give me water.” (She) filled 
the cup and handed it to him. A drop he drank, (and) threw his ring 
into the cup. He spread his handkerchief over the water, and said ; “ Open 
not its mouth (lit. head), (but) convey it to Woi-Diregh.” 

77. She brought it and (Woi-Diregh) said : Ah I how dost thou bring 
water ! To-day has become to-morrow.” (The maid) said : “ I have a mat- 
ter to represent to thee ; after that do whatever (thou wilt) to me.” And 
she took up her talc : ‘‘So now whatever thou mayst do to me, thou art 
great [i. e. thou art the mistress]. 78. [Woi-Diregh] said : “ Go call 
[him].” [The maid] went out [and] called liim. Then he entered and 
saluted [her]. She got uj) from her couch to [meet] him. Tlieii she took 
him uj) and placed hijn at her side. 79. After some time [she] said to 
the maid ; “ Go call the Midla.” She went and called [him]. The MuL 
la performed their marriage to one another. They attained to the throne 
of i^rosperity. May we also attain to [and partake of] your good fortune ! 


A SHORT VOCABULARY OP THE SHIGHNI DIALECT. 


A. 


to be able 

vardh-(ao) 

again 

vdo, voi 

to alighty to descend khhavd-ao 

all 

fuk 

also 

mis 

and 

et 

apricot 

ndsh 

to arise 

anduid-ao 

to arrive or 

to cause 

to arrive 

firibt-ao (Inf.) 
firab-am (Brest.) 
firebt-am (Past) 
firebtj (Perft. P.^ 

an arrow 

surb 

to ask 

pekhst-ao 

at once 

mis 0 

an augury 

fai 


B. 

back (subst.) dam 
bad ganda 

a bank (of river &c.) zimb 
barley or grain in 
general) chustj 

to be vid-ao 

vay-am (yast-am) 

v 6 d-am 

vudhj 

a bear yurskh 

a beard bon 

to become (to go) sit-ao 
sao-am 
sut-or sat-am 
sudhj 

a bed, bedding birej 
before pard.o 
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behind (adv.) 

zabd 

behind (p. p.) 

tar — zabo 

to bind 

vist-ao 

viist-am (Past) 

a birch tree 

bruj 

black 

ter 

blood 

wikhin 

body 

tana 

bone 

sitkhan 

bottom 

bon 

to bow the head 

khambind-ao 

abow (for shooting) tsan 

a boy 

gadhk 

bread 

gardhd 

to break 

vrukht-ao 

varagh-am 

vrukht-am 

vrukhtj 

the breast 

sina 

to bring 

vid-ao 

vdr-ain, vir-d 

vud-arn 

vudj 

a brother 

vrod 

a bull 

nir skhlj 

to burn 

tebd-ao 

aUo sukhtan F. 

C. 

a calf 

shik 

to call 

kiw chid-ao 
kiw-am 
kiwd-am 
kiwdj 

a camel 

skhtur 


to carry, to take . 

away 

yos8-am 

yod-am 

yodj 

cattle (horned) stor, p&da 

to clean zaned-ao 


to close (one’s 

eyes 

or mouth) 

bidhemd-ao 

bidhemd-am 

bidhemdj 

to come 

yet-ao 

yM-am, yudhd 
yat- or yett-am 

to come out 

naskhtid-ao 

to command, 

(to 

send) 

(Past Tense) ri 
mad-am 

to cook, also to 

ripen 

. . . . pekht-ao 
p^z-am 
pekht-am 
peklitj 

a corpse 

murdhk 

to cover 

bighin chld-ao 
bidhcm-ani 

a cow 

jao, stor 

cream 

marob 

a crow 

khhurn 

a cubit 

chuv-gaz 

to cultivate 

cheridz-ao 

a cup 

virik 

to cut, to cut off (skhchukht-ao ?) 

skhchand-am 

skhchukht-ain 

skhchukhtj 

D. 

daughter 

razin 

dawn 

rukh 

to dawn 

rukh dhod-ao 

day 

meth 

demon 

dhew 

to descend 

wedhd-ao 

to die 

mid-ao 

(mir-am ?) mir-d 
mud-am 

• 

mAghj 

distribute 

baskh chid-ao 
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to do, to make 

chid-ao 

a finger 

angaskht 


kin-am 

fire 

yats 


ch&d-am 

a fire-place, hearth kitsar 


chdgj 

five 

pinz 

a dog 

kiid 

to fiee 

(Past Tense) rat- 

a door 

divd 


Bust-ain 

to draw 

(tizd-ao ?) 

a flock 

rdind 


tuz-am 

fiocks and herds 

mal 


tizd-am 

a flower 

gul 


tizdj 

a flower-pot 

lagan 

to drink 

brekht-ao 

to fly, to rush, (to 


brez-am 

burst) 

(Past Tense) za- 


brokht-am 


bod-am 


broklitj 

food, provisions 

tuskha 

to drop, to alight klihavd-ao 

a foot 

padh 

dry 

kak 

four 

tsavor 


E. 

a frog 

sher-bich 

an ear 

ghokh 

fuel 

ziz 

earth, ground 

zemts 

full 

lap 

to eat 

khhM-ao 


G. 



a gate 

darviiza 


khhud-am 

a gift 

piyil 



to give 

dd cliidao, or 

eight 

waskht 


dhed-ao 

to enter 



dhi-am 


dedh-am 


dhad-arn 


d^id-am 


dhadj 


(dedhj ?) 

to go, (to become) sit-ao 

to cause to enter 

(Perf. Partieiidc) 

sko-am 


diodhj 


sut- or sat-am 

a ewe 

znagh 


sudhj 

an eye 

tsem 

to go (indef.), 

to 

an eye-brow 

vrugh 

walk 



F. 


ti-am 

a face 

pits 


tuid or toid-am 

a father 

ped, aid T. 



female 

stredz 

to go out or up 

' naskhtid-ao 

to hnd, to receive, 


naskhti-am, naskh- 

to obtain 



tist 


vard-am 


naskhtuid-am 


vu^-am 




a goat vuz 
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good 

bashdnd 

a grandson 

neb5s 

grass 

woskht 

great, big 

katt^, kattandk T. 


H. 

hair 

ghunj 

a hand 

dhost 

he 

yii 

a head 

kol 

to hear 

skhid-ao 


skhud-am 

heart 

zradh 

a herdsman 

chupan, pada-ban 

here 

yunde, ikyund, 


tarbd 

to hide 

(Past Tense] ru- 


buid-am 

a horse 

vorj 

a herd of horses 

galla 

a houso 

chid 

how ? 

tsi-rang 

hungry 

guskhna 

hunting, sport 

ghi^w 


I. 

I [pron.] 

wuz, also am [see 


Gr.] 

in, into 

tar 

iron 

spin 


J. 

to join, to unite 

[intr.] 

jaosar sit-ao 


K. 

a key 

skliidz 

to kill, 

zid-ao 

zin-am 

zid-am 

the knee 

zan 


a lady 

L. 

a lamb 

warg 

a lamp 

tsirao 

a leaf 

pirg 

to learn, to read 

[Past Tense] skhd< 

a leg 

id-am 

ling 

to lick 

dhikt-ao 

to light 

pedh^d-ao 

little, small 

dziilikik 

a little morsel 

or 

drop 

lav 

a load 

wiz 

to look 

cheskht-ao 

to lose 

cbes-am 

chbskht-am 

chuskhtj 

binest-ao 

a magpie 

M. 

kshebts 

to make, to do 

chid-ao 

male 

nir 

a man 

chorik 

meeting [adv.] 

dicliar 

middle [subst.] 

medhena 

milk 

skbuvd 

to milk 

dhuid-ao 

millet-seed 

piiij-dana 

month 

m5st« 

moon 

most 

mother 

mad 

mountain 

tdklih 

mouth 

ghaiv 

much, many 

lap 

moustache 

burnt T. 

name 

N. 

nam 

neck 

gardhan 

new 

nkxi 

night 

skhab 
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nine 

nao 

noise 

sada 

nose 

nMz 

now 

shich 


0. 

odour 

boi 

one 

yiw, yi, i 

one by one 

ylwi yiwi 

open 

het 

other 

gJl, gad [obi.] 

outside 

vaj 


P. 

to pass 

[Past Tense] nagh- 


jid-am 

people 

khhalk 

a pine tree 

ambekhts 

a poeket 

jeb 

a portion, a share baskh 

to poTir [tr.] 

tis chid-ao 

praise 

stuuakh 

presence 

kh(^z 

publicly 

marakan 

to pull 

[tizd-ao ?] 
t&z-am 
tizd-am 

to pull out 

tizdj 

[Past Tense] pik- 
ed-am, also nakh- 


vend-am 

to put, to put by Id chid-ao 

to put on [clothes] [Past Tense] pinu- 


id-am 

putrid 

pudhj 


R. 

rain 

baran 

to raise [the head] [Past Tense] sind- 


am 

a ram 

yirk, maghij 

a wild-ram 

m^shak 

a ravine 

shervidaj 


to remain 

[Past Tense] r6id- 
am 

to return 

wazivd-ao 

a river 

skhats [water] 

a road 

p5nd 

a rock 

zir 

a rope 

kamand 

to run 

[Past Tense] zekht- 
am 

S. 

a saddle 

bidhdri 

to say 

levd-ao 

lov-am 

Ibvd-am 

lovdj 

to see 

wint-ao 

win-am 

wind-am 

windj 

to seize 

[Pres.] injdv-am, 
[Past] injuvd- 
am 

self 

khu, khubath 

to send 

bekht-ao 

baz-am 

bokht-am 

bokhtj 

seven 

wuvd 

to shake 

jumbind-ao 

she 

ya 

a sheep 

jdndar 

a shepherd 

chupan 

a shoulder 

sivdh 

side 

pal6, yimb 

to sit 

heth-am 
nust or n&st-am 
nustj or ndstj 

sitting 

nustjin 

six 

khh^uskh 

size 

dddh-gad 
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a slap 

skhkufta 

this 

yam, yem \ohL mi 

sleep 

khudhm 


di] PL dath 

to sleep 

skhevd-ao 

this very 

ikyam 



thirsty 

taskhna 


skhovd-am 

three 

drrai 


skhovdj 

thou 

tu 

small 

dzillikik 

to throw 

[Past Tense] pat- 

a smile 

shunj 


t^wd-am 

to smile 

[Past Tense] shind- 

thus, like this 

dis, idis 


am 

to-day 

nur 

snow 

zinij 

to-morrow 

vegd 

sou 

puts 

tongue 

zev 

to spread 

wedhd-ao 

tooth 

dhendan 

a star 

skhtardz 

towards 

tar pale 

to steal 

[Past Tense] tsift- 

town 

skhar 


am 

to transfix 

tis chid-ao 

a stick 

math 

to treat [behave] 

[Perf. Part.] 

stomach 

kich 


jindutj 

a stone 

zir 

trouble, toil 

m 

straightway, at 

mis 

to turn [intr.J 

gardh-ao 

once 


to turn [tr.J 


to strike 

dhed-ao 


wizafts-am 


dhad-am, [Zrd de] 


wizivd-am 


dhad-am 




dhadhj 

to turn aside, to [Past Tense] 

to study, to learn [Past Tense] 

depart 

gaskht-am 


skhidd-am 

to twist or sjnn 


such, like that 

dund, idund 


teb-am 

the sun 

khher 


tebt-am 

a sword 

midhj 





T. 

two 

dho 

ten 

dhis 


V. 

time [this time pith 

a vessel, pitcher 

taghm*, tothch 

&0.] 



w. 

that 

yii \ohh wi], P/. 

the waist 

midh 


wadh 

a waist-band 

miend 

that very 

ikyuwi 

water 

skhats 

then 

dedh 

a water-course 

wiedh 

thence 

az-um, az-um-ande 

we 

mash 

there, therein 

yum-ande, ikyum- 

to weave 

wift-ao 


andd 

a wedding feast 

sur 
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to weep 

niwd-ao 

who? 

chdi, chi 



why P 

chiz, chiz-ar 


niiwd-am 

wife ' 

ghin, zin 



woman 

ghin, kdkhoi 

well 

bdshand (good) 

wool 

wdn 

what ? 

ka, chiz, tsiz 

work 

kdr 

whatever 

tsci 

to write 

nevish-an 

wheat 

zindam 


Y. 

where ? 

kdiyi 


whey 

p^i 

yesterday 

biydr 

white 

, Bufed 

you 

tamd 


JB . — No special mark has been put against the Persian and Arabic 

forma. 


l^e Mythic History of the God Virdj. — By G. S. Leonabd, Assist. 

Secretary, Asiatic Society, Bengal. 

In giving an account of the god Viraj, the deity worshipped in the 
form of the universal world, and forming one of the ten supernatural beings 
in the scale of the creative agents, we have to consider him in the three- 
fold light of history, mythology, and theology, in all of which he makes a 
conspicuous figure in the original works of India. 

The groat variety of discordant accounts found in the Puranas and 
elsewhere, regarding the genesis of Viraj and his historical and mythologi- 
cal traditions make it extremely difiicult to form a correct and distinct idea 
of his personality, to ascribe to him a definite shape and form, to depict his 
real figure, like that of any other god in the Hindu Pantheon, and to attain 
to a knowledge of the doctrines his religion inculcates. 

Viraj, as we learn from the difEerent accounts of his genesis, does not 
appear to have a prior or separate existence of his own apart from nature, 
to entitle him to an independent entity or personality. His body, uncon- 
fined by any dimensions, cannot possibly admit of any distinct shape or 
form. And the doctrine taught in the established form of his worship is 
not composed of the creed of a particular deity, nor professed by a set or 
sect of people among the numberless schisms of the Hindus, nor is it capable 
of a distinct delineation. 

So great is the confusion in the gradation of persons, as has been justly 
remarked by Moore in bis Hindu Pantheon, that it presents us Virdj in 
different degrees of relationship to Brabmi the creator. Manu mentions 
him as the. offspring of the latter, when the Brahma Vaivarta Purd^a repre- 
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sents him as progenitor of the same. . He is stated in the Institutes as 
father of Svayambhuva Manu, while in the Matsya and Padma Fur&pas we 
find him identified with the latter. The Brahma Vaivarta again represents 
him as the offspring of Eddhd and Ki;4sh9a, and presents us with a multi- 
plicity of minor Virdjs (Kshudra Virdts) proceeding' from the elder one 
(Mahd Virdt). 

The epithet ot the first msde (Adi Porusha) agrees with Yirdj in one 
place, and with Brahmd in another ; with Ndrdya^a in a third, and with 
Svayambhuva in a fourth. In one place the hymn addressed to the thou- 
sand-headed male (Sahasra S^irsha Purusha) agrees with Virdj, and in another 
with Brahmd, and elsewhere wc find it addressed to Yishioiu or Ndrdyana. 
So his wife S'atarupd (Centiforma) — a fit epithet for the consort of Sahasra- 
rupa, milleformis — Yirdj is represented in one place as his progenitrix 
and wife of Brahmd, and in another as a daughter of the same and consort 
of Svayambhuva Manu, identified with Yirdj. 

Notwithstanding the inextricable confusion, as shown above, in which 
the persons of Yirdj and his consort are involved, a careful study of the subject 
and patient inquiry into the mists of fiction, which inseparably attend the 
character of Yirdj in every theory of the S'dstras, will enable us to find the 
true person of this deity, from the fictitious and pretended ones imposed upon 
him in sectarian works, each claiming the title for its respective divinity, 
which it attempts to glorify above the rest. Thus the Brahmites invariably 
honor Brahmd with that title which the Yaishnavites contend to reserve for 
their adored Yishnu or Ndrdyana, and the Krishnites of late for their favou- 
rite deity, as also for his offspring by Kadha. While on the other hand the 
S'ivites lay a claim to it, not alone for their god but also for his pigmy son 
Ga^eSa, the Janus of the Hindus. They also denominate their goddess Kdli 
by the name of S^atarupd. The Mdnavites or Adamites do not scruple to 
call the great ancestor of mankind by that august name, and the great mo- 
ther of the human race by that of S'atarupd. 

In the Yishnu Purdna, says Br. Wilson, “ Yishnu is said to be the first 
Purusha or spirit who, in association with Pradhdna — matter, becomes male 
and female, i, e, active and passive energies for the creation of the world in 
the egg.*’ This system,” adds he, “ is conformable to that anciently main- 
tained as explained in t]^ opening of Manu, substituting Yishnu for Brah- 
md.” The same sort of reasoning applies in the case of Yirdj also, who is 
represented, (vide Moore’s Pantheon) to be a biformed being half male and 
half female, sometimes joined together and at other times in separate forms. 
In disregard, therefore, of the persons, severally designated with the title 
Yirdj (for we find not only the other gods but potentates of the earth often- 
times honored with that title), and in exclusion of every consideration 
respecting the different forms in which he is exhibited, we must satisfy our 
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curiosity concerning him with a bare description of his nature and attri- 
butes, according to the import of the word and its definition given in the 
S'astras, with an exposition of the system of religion which is promulgated 
under that name in the Puranas and the Vedanta, together with its analogies 
in other Asiatic and European systems. 

Virdj, as the word signifies (virajati = regit from, the root ‘ rajri* = 
regere) means the ever-reigning ruler or sovereign of the universe, be he 
whoever he may, whose entity is composed of three natures : viz, the intel- 
lectual or chaitanya^ the spiritual or VdUvdnara^ and a concrete gross 
nature, sthula iarira, which respectively constitute his omniscience, omni- 
potence, and omnipresence throughout the utmost bounds of existence. He 
is also considered as Visva constituting the individual souls of the Visve- 
devas or different orders of gods or supernatural beings which subsist in 
him, and is sometimes represented as Maha = imgnm or Kshudra = parvus 
in the relation of father and son, as he fills a greater or lesser sphere, the 
whole universe or a pari, and both of the same nature and properties. 

Such being the import of the word according to its definition, VirAj 
j)roves to be the lord of the universe coeval with its creation, but whose 
essence, instead of dying away with the dissolution of the material world, 
as the Pantheist says, will continue for ever with the entity of its divine 
origin to all eternity. He j)roves also, from the joint testimony of the 
S'astras given in the following pages, to be the automaton dr moving jprinci- 
ple of the visible world, whose body, as the poet figuratively expresses it, 

“ is nature, and whose soul is god.” He may be called both great and 
small, agreeably to our conception of him presented to our enlarged or 
limited faculties ; and as infinity is beyond the conception of a finite being, 
we, for the sake of meditating on his nature, can assign to him a greater or 
a lesser magnitude of a whole or part, according to the powers of our 
understandings, for he is “ as great in the earth as in the ethereal frame.” 
The form of Mahavirat is no more than the macrocosm of European philo- 
sophers, which comprehends the whole of the visible w^orld, and the Kshudra- 
virat agrees exactly with the microcosm of metaphysicians, which Dr. Eeid, 
like the Yedantists, applies to Man or Maim who is an aggregate of the 
intellectual and physical natures of Viraj. The obvious manifestation of 
the deity in the face of nature, though of itself evident to the meanest 
understanding from every object of creation by which on all sides we are 
beset, is yet so mystified by the reveries of theologians, ^nd the rhapsodies 
of philosophers on the one hand, and so diversified by the discordant de- 
scriptions of poets and obscured by the conflicting accounts of mythologists 
on the other, that this confused chaos of abstract mysticism of the Vedanta, 
and the contradictory myths of the PurAnas would well nigh destroy each'^ 
other, and leave a void in the belief of the Virdjian religion, as it has 
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already done in the minds of the vulgar and ignorant, had not the irresistible 
light of natural theology shonred its superiority over every other scheme of 
religion to the saints and sajgas of «all ages and countries, and pr^erved its 
relics among the learned and superior classes of the Hindus. The truth of 
the self-manifestation of the deity in the universe forms the pith and mar- 
row of the Virdjian doctrines, (Virddmata) and is in unison with the true, 
rational, and natural religion of all mankind, whether deduced from 

a pre-existent cause to his work, or inferred a posteriori^ from the works of 
nature to a superintending agent. 

The deduction of Virajism from its fountain head of Brahmism by the 
analytical method pursued by the Yeddnta like all other ancient schools, is 
not only too abstruse for common comprehensions, but too intricate and mazy 
on account of its concatenation of causes and effects to several suecessive 
steps or gradations of being. 1 have therefore followed the modem method 
of induction in the investigation of Virajism as it is presented to us, and then 
attempted to resolve it to the main source whence it sprung. “ The world 
subsists in and is the abode of God,” is a main tenet of the Virajian theolo- 
gy ; and the universe like a mirror not only reflects God’s image, but refracts 
it to every observer in it. The want of such a display of divine attributes 
either in the works of nature before us, or in the construction of our intel- 
lectual, mental, and bodily faculties, would undoubtedly lead us to form a 
very different ideal of divine nature — different from the light of nature, and 
therefore of truth, and as different from each other as those propagated by 
the false dogmas of pretended revelations, and as various and uncertain as 
those introduced by the endless speculations of philosophers. A religion or 
system of doctrines teaching the mysteries of divine nature inconsistent 
with the light of nature, may seem too grand and sublime to common capa- 
cities, too amusing to the speculative, and may be also very good in the 
abstract, but it can neither appeal to our comprehensions unless justified by 
the light of nature, nor be of practical use to us, unless it appeal to our own 
natures and the nature of things. The pure mysticism of the V&danta and 
Sdfism, and the ideal spirituality of a Plato, a Berkeley, and others, may be 
suitable to intellectual and spiritual* beings of higher orders placed in other 
spheres as cherubs, seraphs, and other denominations of the holy choir ; 
but a being of this material world, confined to this subliuiary sphere, 
requires a religion adapted in every sense to his comprehension and well 
suited to his nature; as that inculcated by the Virajian or natural theology. 

The admirable Sir W. Jones has given us an extract of European 
theology from the ' writings of the illustrious Mr. Neckar which 1 shall 
quote in this place as best calculated to give a just idea of the Natural 
theology of Virdj in the glowing language of a mo^rn philosopher. 

Oonsidermg themaelvea as an emanation from that hifinite Beiny^ they 
B 
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would cherish the idea of a God, who created, who regenerates, who 
preserves this universe, by invariable laws, and by a continued chain of 
similar coojses, producing similar effects, whq pervades all nature with his 
divine spirit, as an universal soul, who moves, directs, and restrains the 
wonderful fabric of this world. The blissful idea of a God sweetens every 
moment of our time, and embellishes before us the path of life ; unites us 
deliglitfully to all the beauties of nature, and associates us with everything 
that lives or moves. Yes ; the whisper of gales, the murmur of waters, the 
peaceful agitation of trees and shrubs, would concur to engage our minds 
and qfect our souls toith tenderness, if our thoughts were elevated to one 
uniiwrsal Cause, if we recognised on all sides the works of Him whom toe 
love, if we marked the traces of his august steps and benignant intentions, 
if we believed ourselves actually i)resent at the display of his boundless 
power, and the magnificent exertions of his unlimited goodness.” 

I am confident that the Sufi and Vedantist would consider this rhap- 
sody as an ejntome of their common system, for they concur in believing 
the Spirit of God to pervade the universe, and to be always immediately 
present in his works, and consequently always in substance, and the souls of 
men (jiva) though differing infinitely in degree, yet not at all in kind, from 
the divine Spirit of whicli they are particles in which they move, and in 
which they will be ultimately absorbed. 

The ubiquity of the divine Soul containing the grand arcanum of the 
Vedanta and Sufi theologies, is the invariable theme of oriental poetry and 
philosophy, for when the Veda says “ He is in and yet out of all”, it fuUy 
agrees witli the Urdu jioet Mir Hasan in maintaining his spiritual presence 
in all material bodies, yet different from all matter : 

“ He is neither in tho stone nor in the gem. 

Yet shines alike in every hue the same.” 

And while the Veddiitist in his ecstacy beholds everything as an image 
of his Maker, the Sufi, in his religious rapture, sees nought but the essence 
of his Go(f spread all around him. 

But the advocates of Pantheism are apt to construe the inseparable 
union and diffusion of the essence of Viraj over the material world, whether 
exhausted or unexhausted in nature, as a real, material, and physical panthe- 
ism, and the untangible universality of Vaisvanara (£o)tixos) tho vivifying 
and animating soul of the universe, as a spiritual, ideal, and intellectual 
pantheism. But in the zeal of maintaining their favourite theories they 
entirely forget, that the perfect, immaterial, and incorruptible essence of a 
spiritual nature, though so closely connected with the material world, as 
supporting, sustaining, vivifying and moving all its parts for evermore, 
cannot be assinttlated to imperfect, gross, dense, and motionless matter, b^ 
its pervasion over the whole, which means but the omnipresence of the 
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spiritual essence and not its transubstantiality into matter. Fer the text 
says “ The spirit of Viraj, presiding over all material forms, is said to be 
embodied in the shape of the universe, but when that ever wakeful soul is 
said to preside over individual souls on earth, he is understood as a 
superintending spiritual substance.” The Commentary on the above pas- 
sage states : “ Viraj Purusha’s filling the world with his substance signifies, 
his presiding over individual souls in a divine and not material form.” This 
explanation proving the spirituality of Viraj ’s essence, keeps him aloof 
from the charge of materialism. 

The atheistic pantheism of Spinoza maintaining the absorption of the 
infinite god (Brahm) in nature is entirely ignored by the Vedas, for it baa 
been inveighed against by Dr. Eajendralala Mitra in the introduction to 
his English version of the Ch’handogya Upanishad, where he maintains a 
Theistic Pantheism by upholding the cxisteucc of the finite world in the 
infinite essence of God. Uddalaka,” says ho, “ instead of supposing with 
pantheists the absolute consubstantiality of God and Nature, — of God and 
the whole universe being of one and the same substance — makes the Deity 
create the universe first, and then shed out as it were, a ray of his light. 
His doctrine in short, is not the absorption of the infinite into the finite — 
of God in Nature — but of the finite in the infinite — Nature in God.” Spi- 
noza with his iron logic has fallen into a downright fallacy by supposing 
the extinction of the divine essence and personality by their pervasion or 
diffusion over the universe, because the Veda, granting even the infinity bf 
the universe, declares God is perfect and so is the universe which is derived 
from him, as a prototype of the divine archytype. The subtraction of the 
perfect from the perfect leaves the remainder perfect. This doctrine of 
the Veda though a seeming paradox, is however true of infinite quantities, 
for if you take infinity from infinity, the remainder is also infinity. 

The terminology of the Vedas using the word emanation for causation 
or creation, and diffusion and pervasion for omnipresence, as also the use of 
the ablative case for the instriunental, has oftentimes misled the •learned to 
understand the Vedantic theism as a material pantheism. But the literal 
acceptation of such grammatical and verbal terminations cannot fail also to 
bring the charge of pantheism home to the Bible and other sacred writings, 
where the language is glowing and elevated. 

Virajism is sometimes liable to the charge of finitism, from not having 
existed prior to the creation, but being coeval with the exi.stence of the 
finite world, to which he is said to he subservient as the world is subservient 
to him. All this is very true, because Viraj had no being before the crea- 
tion of the world, but the Eternal Being that had an existence before crea- 
tion manifested himself cither as Viraj or governor of 1i|fie world after he 
had created it, or emitted a spark of himself for presiding over it. In the 
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former case it must be infinite and in the latter case it is equally so, being 
an effluence of the same nature, wherefore he is' called Avyaya or imperish- 
able, even after the dissolution of the world. 

From the above reasoning, Yirajism falls under the charge of a third 
kind of Pantheism, called the Dualistic, ascribing the co-existence of the 
finite world and its infinite soul, as the passage says ** though Viraj is 
infinite, yet he is inseparably connected with the finite world.” But “this is 
a false objection raised by materialists, as two co-eternals and co-infinites are 
impossible in nature, one of them, i, e. the creative power must be anterior 
to the created object, and united to it in spirit for its government. Hence 
it is no dualism but monotheism. 

Again Virajism is brought under tho charge of materialism from Viraj ’s 
being the product (Karya sarira) of the partition and combination (panchi 
karana) of the five atomic priucqdes or elementary bodies of the material 
world, just as the material force of bodies is produced by the union of 
substance and particles. But it must be borne in mind that the Vir&j 
spoken of in the S'astras as a Purusha or sensible spirit cannot be the result 
of any mechanical or chemical force : and he is said to be’ chaitanya or 
intelligent soul, which can never spring from galvanism or electricity. He 
is styled the mundane soul, which must be a particle or modification of the 
eternal, self -existent supreme soul of God (Brahm). 

Tho multiplicity of divine personages from Brahm to Viraj and the 
plurality of individuals in the person of the latter, viz, a Vai^vanara, Vi4- 
varupa, and Visva, all tend to prove both Brahmaism and Virajism as 
regular polytheistic systems, notwithstanding their pretensions to simple 
monotheism. 

In refutation of this charge of polytheism I may mention that the 
Hindus consider these gradations of divine beings, not as so many indepen- 
dent, self -existent persons, but as modifications of the Supreme being, and 
entirely dependent and subordinate to him for the purposes of creation and 
the preservation of the universe. The Hindu never ventures to declare 
them as all co-eternals or co-omnipotents with the Supreme soul. There- 
fore if the Christian Trinitarian with his creed of three co-existent and 
self -independent persons in the triad is viewed as a monotheist, why should 
not tho Hindu Unitarian with his faith in the triads be reckoned so like- 
wise ? 

Another objection that is raised against Virajisfti with any degree 
of plausibility, is that of idolatry from the representations given of Viraj 
in the Pura^as. But is there any possibility of making an idol with a 
thousand heads, hands, eyes and feet, and whose dimensions are as extensive 
as nature herself ? Does the description of the Being in the Psalms 
“ whose canopy is the Heaven and whose footstool is the earth,” amount 
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to idolatry P Does1;he language of the Bible attributing hands, feet, eyes 
and ears to the Most High savour of idolatry ? The answer is no ; these 
descriptions are but figures of speech. In this ease 1 see no cause 
why this reasoning should not equally apply to Virdj. Although 1 have 
made many personal enquiries and consulted all the authorities on Hindu 
Mythology known to me, I have been unable to hear of, or discover, any 
mention of an image of Viraj, with the exception of the colossal figures in 
the caves of Elephanta, and these are only supposed to represent Viraj. 

Virdj worship . — The worship of Viraj, like those of the other divinities 
of the Vcdantic Triad, is positively enjoined in the S'&stras as an essential 
duty of the twice-born or higher classes of Hindus. It is absolutely requi- 
site for every Brahman to recite the Purusha S^ukta or Furusha Medha 
S'ukta — the Vedic hymn addressed to Virdt Furusha — ^the first male, in his 
daily rituals, and is as indispensably necessary as the Qayatri, the essence 
of the Vedas, and the creed of all Brahmans, to be repeated in their daily 
ablutions and worship of Vishnu. There is no Brahman, however ignorant 
he may be, that has not got the Gayatri and the first stanza or at least 
the first hemistitch of the Furusha S^ukta by heart, to be muttered with bis 
sandhyas or daily prayers in the morning or evening. 

The Tiinities of the Veda and the Veddnta being much more concerned 
with the sacred scriptures and theology of the Hindus, than the other 
deities connected with their mythology, their worship is consequently con- 
fined with the learned few, while that of the other is widely spread among 
the lower classes of the people. Hence the worship of the supreme Brahm, 
which in the Vedic ages had been popular among Brahmans, was during the 
Furanic periods, driven to the woods and forests, wheje it was restricted to 
religious recluses and ascetics, till it was brought back and its worship re- 
established among the learned by the celebrated Siahkarach&rya of the 
Deccan, and lately introduced among the secular Hindu public by the 
philanthropic liamamohana Kaya, from whom the first Brahmya Samaj of 
Calcutta had its origin, and who was the prime mover in flic wide and 
increasing dissemination of the truths of this primeval religion among the 
educated -and intelligent classes of the people. 

The religion of Brahmd too, which had been in fuU force among the an- 
cient Hindus was latterly supplanted by S'ivitism from many parts of India. 
( Vide As. Bes., vol. G.) It was re-established afterwards in the Deccan 
under the name of Hira^yagarbha adoration, until it was entirely suppressed 
by the zeal of the Unitarian S'ahkarachdrya, as is mentioned in the S'ankara 
Vijaya of Anandagiri, Chap. XI. It was, however, again revived by 
Mddhava Acharya, under the appellation of Brahma Samprad&ya or M&dhva- 
chari, as Wilson describes in page 87 of his sketches of the Hindu Sects.” 
The worship of Brahma as god of fire, or Vulcan of the Hindus, still 
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continues in Bengal, particularly where incendiaries groW frequent. Brahma 
or Hiranyagarbha, says Wilson, is particularly reverenced at Pokhar in 
Ajmir, and also at Bithur in the Doab. Vide id. p. 12. 

The worship of Viraj is purely mental, without any visible form, 
symbol or figure. It was greatly in vogue during the Vedic period, when 
the Purushamedha and Aisvaniedha sacrifices were in use, as the Vedas 
severally attest. At present the god Vishnu, the second person of the 
‘‘ mythological triad,’* and jwssessing the attribute of the preservation of 
the world, is identified with Viraj, and worshipped under that name in the 
Purusha S'ukta hymn. The form of Viraj displayed in the person of 
Xpshiia, an incarnation of Vishnu, tends also to corroborate this identity. 
The Mahabharata furnishes us with instances of the manifestations of Viraj 
adored by the Paiidavas and gods of all orders. 

In the Deccan, and pariieidarly at Berar, there is still extant a Viraj- 
worshipping sect, where notwithstanding the propagation of Hinduism 
much later than in Northern India, the forms of the ancient and primary 
modes of worshiji, with the usages and customs of the Vedic times, are pre- 
served entire from the innovations and changes of the North. 

Authorities inculcating the necessity of worshipping Viraj may be quoted 
in great numbers from different S'astras, but for fear of tiring the patience 
of the reader with a recital of mere injunctive precepts without their proj)er 
formulae, I will note but a few to show how explicitly a Brahman is en- 
joined to pay his adoration to that deity from the earliest times, in different 
S'astras. Manu says, the recital of the Purusha hymn exculpates a man 
from every sin. 

“ Whoever daily^rccites the hymn addressed to the Virat purusha, being 
solely intent upon him in heart and mind he verily pleases the god, and thereby 
avoids the miseries of life and obtains the heaven of Vishnu afterwards.” 

“ Whoever without recital of the hymn to the Purusha, either bathes 
or worships Vishnu, all his acts become null and void.” 

“ Whoso worships Viraj with recital of the Purusha hymn, and scatters 
flowers and water upon his offerings, he has verily worshqjped the whole 
universe, with whatever exists or moves in it.” (Viraj being an epitome 
of the whole.) 

“ Whoso offers flowers or sprinkles water with recital of the Purusha 
hymn, to the gods, he does them full adoration.” 

“ Let men worship Hari, who is without beginning, middle and end, 
with the Yadvishnu mantra and JPurusha iuJeta hymn, because in the whole 
Veda there is nothing like these.” 

1 give below an abridged translation of a few stanzas of the Purusha 
S'ukta or Universal prayer from the Aranya Gaiia of the Sama Veda, taken 
from “ Ward on the Hindus,” in Vol. 1, p. 289. 
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“ Possessed o£ innumerable heads, innumerable eyes, and innumerable 
feet, Bramha fills the heavens and earth and dwells in the human breast. 
He who knows all, and whatever was, and whatever shall be, and is separate 
from all. In his separate state he exists in a threefold form above the 
universe, the fourth part is transfused through the world. Ho is therefore 
called the great being ; his command is the water of life. Prom him pro- 
ceeded the Virat purusha. Ho is the source of universal motion ; he is not 
separate from the universe ; ho is the light of the moon, of the sun, of the 
fire, of the lightning, and of all that shines. The Veda is the breath of 
his nostrils : the primary elements arc his sight, the agitation of human 
afPairs is his laughter, and his sleep is the destruction of the universe. In 
different forms he cherishes the creatures, as in the form of fire he digests 
their food ; in the form of air he preserves their existence, in the form of 
water he satisfies them, in the form of the sun ho assists them in the affairs 
of life : and in that of the moon he refreshes them with sleep. The pro- 
gression of time forms his footsteps : all the gods are to him as sparks of 
fire. In the form of fire he cherishes the gods (fire is said to be the mouth 
of the gods) ; therefore 1 bow to him who is the universe ; to the gods 
who dwell in heaven I bow ; to the gods who dwell in sj)ac3 I bow ; to the 
gods on earth I bow ; to the regent of waters 1 bow ; to the gods who 
guard the region I bow.” 

The Ch’handogya Upanishad, in Section XVIII, adores him in the 
following form : Verily of that All-pervading Soul, tlie heaven is the 
head, the sun is the eye, the wind is the breath, the sky is the trunk, the 
moon is the fundament, and the earth is the feet. The altar is His breast, 
the sacrificial grass constitutes the hair of His body, the household fire 
forms His heart, the Aiiiialuirya-pachana fire forms His mind, and the 
Ahavaniya fire forms iTis face.” 

The Aranyaka Ujmnishad describes the sacrificial horse as a form of the 
Viratpurusha. 

Manu, in the first chapter of his Institutes, containing bofh the early 
Thcogony and cosmology of the Hindus, gives the following account of the 
genesis of the Avorld, and the origin of Viraj, as in the translation of 
Sir W. Jones : 

Verse 8. He (Brahm) having willed to produce various beings from 
his own divine sukstance, first with a thought created the waters, and placed 
in them a productive seed : 

Verse 9. That seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the 
luminary with a thousand beams ; and in that egg he was born himself, in 
the form of Brahma the great forefather of all spirits. 

Verse 10. The waters are called ndrd, because they were the produc- 
tion of Nara or the spirit of God, and since they were his first ay ana 
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or place of motion ho thence is named Nar^ryana or moving on the 
waters. 

Verse 11. From that which is the first cause, not the object of sense, 
existing every where in suhstame, not existing to owr perception^ without 
beginning or end, was produced the divine male, famed in all worlds under 
the appellation of Brahmd. 

Verio 13. And from it’s (egg’s) two divisions he. framed the heaven 
ahove and the earth beneath^ in the midst he placed the subtle ether, the 
eight regions, and the permanent receptacle of waters. 

Verse 32. Having divided his own substance, the mighty power, 
became half male, half female, or nature active and passive^ and from that 
female he produced Viraj. ' 

Verse 33. Know me, 0 most excellent of Brahmans to be that person, 
whom the male power Viraj, having performed austere devotion, produced 
by himself ; Me the secondary framer of all this visible world. 

Verse 34. It was I, who, desirous of giving birth to a race of men, 
performed very difficult religious duties, and first produced ten Lords of 
created beings, eminent in holiness. 

Verse 35. Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Cratu, Prachetas 
or Daksha, Vasishtha, Bhrigu, and Narada. 

Verse 36. They, abundant in glory, produced seven other Menus^ 
together with deities, and the mansions of deities, and Maharshis or great 
Sages unlimited in power. 

Verse 51. He, whose powers are incomprehensible, having thus created 
both me and this universe, was again absorbed in the supreme Spirit, chang- 
ing the time of energy for the time of repose. 

Verse 62. When that power awakes (for^ though slumber be not 
predicable of the sole eternal Mind, infinitely wise, and infinitely benevolent, 
yet it is predicated of Brahma figuratively, as a general property of life) 
then has this world its full expansion ; but when he slumbers with a tranquil 
spirit, then‘the whole system fades away. 

Verse 63. For, while he reposes as it were, in calm sleep, embodied 
spirits, endued with principles of action, depart from their several acts, and 
the mind itseK becomes inert. 

Verse 62. Swardchisha, Auttami, Tamasa, Eaivata likewise and 
Ghieshusha beaming with glory, and Vaivaswata, child of the sun.” 

This account of the creation and the creative powers employed in the 
process, very nearly corresponds with the description of the creation given 
in the opening chapter of the book of Genesis, with the slight reversion of 
the creation of water before that of heaven and earth, which in the Mosaic 
account is described as increate, as chaos itself. “The Spirit of God 
moved on the waters” agrees almost verbatim with the words of the Bible 
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wa-ruh elohvm merahhefet ^al-pene tehom. The spiritual essence is the first 
developcment of the divine soul (Brahm), that which is, filling all infini- 
tude and existing from eternity. All Sanskrit authorities from the Veda to 
Kalidasa speak of water as offspring (nara sunava,) or first creation (Srish- 
tiradyd) of the Spirit of God, which is thence called Nardya^a, Yishi^u, 
Jalasayi, Ac., producing the mundane egg within the waters of the deep. 
This person of the Godhead agrees with the Holy Spirit of the Scriptures, 
who begat the mundane egg in the womb of the watery abyss, as Milton 
describes in Books I and VII, of his Paradise Lost. 

• with mighty wings outspread, 

Dovo-liko sat’st brooding on tho vast abyss 
And mad’st it pregnant. 

• but ‘ on tho watery calm* 

His brooding wings tho Spirit of God outspread, 

And vital virtue infused and vital warmth, 

Throughout the fluid muss. 

The next person is the tirst-bogotten by the Sjnrit of God under the 
names of Brahma, Iliranyagarbha, Suiratma, &c. lie is mentioned as 
the first male, and described as the creator of everything that was created. 
This person of the Godhead agrees with the “ only begotten Son of God”, 
or rather of the Holy Ghost, as we read in Matthew, “ for that which was 
conceived in her, is conceived of the Holy Ghost.” He is spoken of by 
John tho evangelist a» the Xoyos = Word, and Creator of all things. “ In 
tho beginning was the Word, the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. All things were made by him, and without him was not any thing 
made that was made.” 

Hence the \6yo% is regarded by Platonising Christians as one of the 
Demiurgic authors of tho world, an agent or Aeon, employed by the Su- 
preme Deity in the creation of the universe like Bralimd, although tlie 
majority of Christians will have the “ begotten Son” to be co-eternal with 
the Father. The last person of the godhead — Viraj, must, according to the 
Bible, bo cither the image of god “ in which created he him,” i. e. Adam or 
Adima, agreeing with Svayambhuva Manu, the first man according to tho 
Matsya and the Padraa Puranas. 

Tho authorities next in importance to Manu are those of the Puranas, 
which contain the historical, legendary, traditional, and mythological ac- 
counts of the Hindus, and which arc invariably consulted by them in all 
matters concerning history, polity, .law, jurisprudence, morality, and reli- 
gion. The Puranas, however, are so blended with myths, fables and fictions, 
that it is hardly possible to separate truth from falsehood. The preceding 
account by Manu is sufficient for all purposes, as on the authority of the 
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Vedas it is said to be uncontrovertible, and no authority contrary to it is 
to be deemed valid. 

The Brahma Vaivarta, a comparatively recent and T aishnavite Purana 
in which Krishna is extolled above all other gods, and identified with Nar^ 
yana, makes Maha Viraj the o:ff8pring of that god by his consort BMha in 
Goloka, and progenitor of BrahmA, Vishnu, S'iva, and other gods. (Vide 
Aufrecht’s analysis of the said work for his account of Viraj, ** Kadhae 
filius Krishnae pars sedecima et ejus progenies.)” 

The following account of the nativity of Viraj is given in the third 
chapter of the Prakriti Khanda of the said Purana; 

“ The egg remained in the water a whole age of Brahma, and then on 
a sudden it burst into twain, from which issued forth an infant bright as 
millions of suns, a suckling babe, crying with hunger. The lord of the 
world being thus exposed in the water like a child abandoned by its parents, 
looked upwards like a helpless ori)han. lie the Great Virat, then swollen 
in bulk, more than the bulkiest object, became huger than the hugest body, 
in the same manner as an atom which on the one hand is minuter than the 
minutest particle, forms the hugest body on the other. He was the re- 
ceptacle of innumerable worlds, he seemed the Great Vishnu in his nature, 
and was a sixteenth part of the essence of Krishna. Every pore of the 
hairs on his body exhibited a world of worlds, which Krishna himself was 
unable to number. For it may be possible to count the grains of sand on 
earth, but not the worlds, the Brahm^, Vishnus, and S'ivas, that grew in 
his person. His body was composed of the univerae stretching from the 
highest Empyrean to the lowest Tartarus, and called the mundane egg, with 
Brahma, Vishnu, and S^iva contained in it.” 

The same Purana gives us two other accounts of the different minor or 
Kshudra Virajes, one of whom was born in a jwre of hair in the body of the 
major and the others in every world which apj^cared in the pores of hair 
upon him. , The seventh chapter of the said Purana, describes the formation 
of the earth from the body of Viraj, in contradiction to that of Madhu- 
kaitabha as Aufrecht mentions. “ TciTa ex illuvie, quae in corpore Virajis 
in aqua stantis adhaerebat, orta cst.” 

The Matsya Purana, which has been analyzed by Aufrecht in No. 95, 
of his Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum, gives the following account of 
Viraj in the third chapter. 

“ De creatione a Brahmane facta. Cui ut Savitrim sivc Satardpam 
undecun([ue intueretur, quatuor (immo quinquo) facies oriuntur. Eorum 
filius Manu Svayambhuva (aliis nominibus Viraj sive Adhipurusha appella- 
tus) nascitur, a quo reliqui Manues descendunt.” 

That “ Brahma the creator took Savitri or S'atarfipa for his wife, who 
bore Svayambhuva Manu, who was also called Viraj or the First Male, and 
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from whom the other Manus had descended.” That " He the Great Brah- 
ma” divided his person in twain and became half male, and half female. 
This female was severally called by the names of S&vitri, S^atardpi, Gaya- 
tri, and Brahmd^i. That “ the soul of the world, i. e. Brahmd passed a 
long time with her and in process of time begat Manu, who is likewise 
called Svayambhuva and also Viraj the first male.” And that he on his 
turn produced fourteen others Manu, Svarochisva, &c., who had the patrony- 
mics of Vairdjas or Svayambhuvas given to them. I omit giving the 
other accounts relating to the creation in this Purana, as they coincide in 
almost every particular, except in the gradation of persons, with the account 
given by Manu. 

The third chapter of the S^rishti Khanda of the Padma Purdna also 
corroborates the account given in the Matsya Purana, with regard to the 
identity of Viriij with Svayambhuva Manu springing from Brahma, and 
taking S'atarupa to wife. Thus Brahma then produced from his essence 
Svayambhuva Manu identical with himself, who became king for the pre- 
servation of the univei'se, and begot a sinless girl named S'atardpd, whom 
Svayambhuva took as his wife.” In this Purana Brahma himself is said 
to have 2 >rodueed the other Manus, viz., Brigu, Pulastya, Pulaha, &c., and 
not ’^through Svayambhuva Manu as stated in the Institutes or the Matsya 
Purana. But there is no mention here by whom he begot them. It 
mentions, however, of Brahma’s creation of another supernatural being 
before that of the Manus, who was called Itudra, and who was as brilliant 
as the midday sun, and had a formidable and bulky body, half male and 
half female. This person can be no other than Viraj, though he did not 
propagate the Manus as his race, liudra is another name for S'iva, who is 
acknowledged by the S'ivites as Viraj in the Uudrayamala Tantra. In the 
Vishnu Purana, Vishnu is said to be the first purusha or spirit, who with 
association witli pradhdm matter, becomes male and female for the creation 
of the world in the egg. This Vishnu, says Wilson, is the same as the 
Brahmd of Manu which can never be the fact, as it is the popular belief, 
supported by the best authorities that Vislmu is identical with Viraj. 

The great epic Mahabharata presents us with two striking instances of 
the manifestations of Virdf and Visvarupa in the person of Krishna, who 
had given himself out to be an incarnation of Narayana, Vishnu, or Virdj. 
In chapter 130 of the Udyoga Parva, he is mentioned to have assumed the 
first form, in order to intimidate the haughty usurper Duryodhana, who 
had plotted to arrest his person. “ Think not oh ! foolish prince,” said he, 

” that I am alone : — ^the Suns, furies, Vasus and Kishis all accompany me. 
Thus saying he laughed aloud when lo ! unnumbered spirits like flashes 
of lightning issued forth from his refulgent body. Brahm& appeared as 
burning on his forehead, and the Budras shone forth from within his breast. 
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On his right arm were seated the ruling divinities of the world, and his 
countenance exhibited the images of Agnis, Adityas, Vasus, Sadhyas, In- 
dras, Asvinas, Maruts, and Visvedevas, or all orders of deities, with an 
innumerable train of Yakshas, Kakshasas, and Gandharvas. Arjuna, hold- 
ing his bow and deadly darts, stood on his right hand, and Baladcva with 
his plough on his left. The sons of Pandu appeared seated on his back, 
and his front showed the mighty warriors of the Vrishni and Andhara races. 
Ill his palm he held the discus, club, sakti, and other weapons. When 
behold ! sparks of living fire, mixed with fume and smoke fled on all sides 
from his nostrils, ears, eyeballs, and the pores of his body. The assembly 
of mighty monarchs closed their eyes from fear, at the sight of the terrific 
-cosmoform of Krishna. All were seized with fear save the sages, llishis, 
Bhishma, Droiia, and Sanjaya, who remained fearless because of their faith 
in the godhead of Krishna, who had favoured them with clairvoyance [divya- 
chakshu].” 

So in the Bhagavad-Gita — 

“ The mighty compound and divine being Hari, having, O Raja, thus 
spoken, made evident unto Arjuna his supreme and heavenly form ; of many 
a mouth and eye ; many a wondrous fight ; many a heavenly ornament ; 
many an up-raised woaiion ; adorned with celestial robes and charts ; 
anointed with heavenly essence ; covered with every marvellous thing ; 
the eternal God wliose countenance is turned on every side ! The glory 
and amazing splendour of this mighty being may be likened to the sun 
rising at once into the heavens, with a thousand times more than usual 
brightness. The son of Pandu then beheld within the body of the God 
of Gods, standing together, the whole universe divided forth into its vast 
variety. He was overwhelmed with wonder, and every hair was raised on 
end. Ho bowed down his head before the God, and thus addressed him 
with joined hands.” 

Another part of this epic presents us with the macrocosm or Visvarti- 
pa of Krishna before the assembled deities and monarchs, in the Sabha 
Parva on the occasion of the Rajasuya ceremony of the coronation of 
Yudishthira. In Wilson’s Religious Sects of the Hindus, page 30, 1 find 
Viraja as a name of one of the six qualities of the subtle form of Vishnu 
or Krishna, and meaning absence of human passions synonymous with 
Virdga. Instances like this, however, can be multiplied to any amount 
in proof of the identity of Viraj with Krishna and \ishnu, but I think 
those already deduced are suflicient for the purpose. 

In the Gane^a Purina, Viraj is represented as incarnate in the form 
of Gane^a, the god of the elephant head, for the purpose of destroying a 
certain demon. In chapter G2, called the Virad-darsana, the following 
description of Ga^c^a’s person as Virij is given. — As the demon was thus 
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pondering in himself, he beheld before him the form of Yiraj, touching the 
sky with his head, his feet rooted in Tartarus, his ear-holes containing the 
cardinal points, and huge forests forming the hairs on his body. The 
orbits of heavenly bodies appeared as circles on his person, and the wide 
seas looked as drops of sweat on his body, millions and millions of deities 
sporting on the tips of his lingers and nails, and the fourteen spheres of 
planetary bodies in the universe revolving in his belly. This being then 
snatched the demon and killed him in a trice, as children do bugs with 
their nails.’* 

The Vishnu Parana, which is devoted to Vishnu, re 2 )resents that god as 
Viraj in the incarnations of Krishna and Baladeva. It says that the gods 
being persecuted by the demon Kahsa comidained to Vishnu of their grie- 
vances, who, in reply, told them that he will undertake to quell the arch- 
fiend by assuming his form of Viraj in his incarnation of Krishna at Vrin- 
davana, and forthwith showed his Virdtrupify which the gods hallowed and 
adored. 

Now as regards his consort Sfatardpa, [centiforma] the female per- 
sonification of material force [^akti], as Viraj is the male prosopopcea of 
spiritual energy, I have to mention that the words hundred and thousand in 
the appellations of both are mere metonymies of determinate numbers for 
indeterminate ones by figure of speech, as both spirit as well as matter can 
assume an infinity of shaj^cs and forms. This female, in the various autho- 
rities quoted above, is sometimes made to represent the wife of Erahmd, at 
other times of Viraj and lastly of Svayambhuva Manu. But Moore, in his 
Hindu Pantheon, takes her for the wife of Viraj purusha only, and says, 
on the authority of Colebrookc, that the notion of Viraj dividing himself 
into male and female forms occurs almost in every Parana, and the colossal 
figure in the cave of Elci)hanta bears relation to this division and re-union 
of Viraj. The partition of the body into male and female halves may very 
likely lead us to suppose this person to be Brahma whom Manu has repre- 
sented to bo divided into two epicine halves, as also Svayambhuva Manu, 
tho first man or Adam of the Hindus, whose left half, [rib or side] gave 
birth to the mother of mankind. But we know for certain on the autho- 
rity of Manu that Viraj was not the same with his progenitor Brahmd, 
nor identical with his progeny Svayambhuva, whom “ Hard Shikoh” says 
Sir William Jones, was persuaded to believe, and not without sound reason, 
to be no other person than the progenitor of mankind, to whom the Jews, 
Christians, and Muhammedans unite in giving the name of Adam. There- 
fore S'atanipa, who is designated by the special title of llajddrikd or wife 
of Virdj, in the Kudra Ydmala Tantra, could not be tho consort either of 
Brahma or Svayambhuva, as represented in the confused accounts given of 
her in the different Purdnas^ the inconsistencies of which are so apparent. 
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and the absurdity of identifying a god with a man so evident, as not to 
require an explanation. 

The perfect coincidence of the description of Bajdarikd with that of 
her husband confirms the belief of her being a co-partnor of Viraj only, as 
will plainly appear from the following extract : 

“ She had millions of Vishnus on her right arm, and a million of Brah- 
mds on her left ; a million of S'ivas on her head, and as many Indras at her 
feet. Millions of moons shone in her nails, and as many suns in her eye- 
balls. Her worshippers addressed her saying “ Save us, Oh ! thou source of 
the world and consort of Viraj, that givest birth to millions of Brahmas, 
Vishnus, and S^ivas, in thy hollow bowels.” 

The difEerence of sex in the Hindu deities is assigned to the same rea- 
son, which Proclus mentions concerning the Greek and Homan divinities, 
in Timffius, p. 290. “ The division of male and female comprehends in 

itself all the plenitudes of divine orders ; since the cause of all staple power 
and identity, and the leader (x^priyo^) of being, and that which invests all 
things with the first principles of conversion, is comprehended in the mas- 
culine order. But that which generates from itself all various progressions 
and partitions, measures of life, and prolific powers, is contained in the 
female division.” Here we see all the gods from the supreme being down- 
wards not only having a female energy but inseparably joined with it, as 
in the person of Adonis in the Orphic hymns. 

Mention of Vinit-kshetra, the site of Virdj’s nativity, the scene of his 
incarnation, and the field of his exploits is often made in some of the Pura- 
nas. The Adhyatma liamayana describes the sanctity of the place in 
chapter 84, which has been noticed by Dr. Aufrccht under No. 74 of his 
Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum. The Brahma Purana mentions it to 
be situated at the confluence of eight streams, as Aufrecht says in p. 19 
of the said Catalogue “ ad Viraja regionem, prope octo fiuminum confluen- 
tem sitam, proticiscitur.” In the Kaka-rudra-samvada, it is mentioned 
as contiguous to Chola, Videha, Kerala, &c., and to be under the con- 
stellation Sagittarius, with Kanchi, Karnata, Ac. The Virat-bhdmi, or land 
of Viraj, is famed in the Puranas for its production of diamonds which are 
thence called Virdtajas, and which justifies the supposition of its being 
situated near Golconda, celebrated also for its diamond mines. The place 
in the modern Geography of India is Berar, in the Deccan, and is called 
Ber&r, Borar, and Bordd, by the natives, and there is every reason to sup- 
pose this district to be the birth-place of Viraj, and more so, from the 
indisputable fact of the origination of all the early incarnations of Vishnu 
having taken place in the Deccan, then known as the land of demons. The 
Vir&t-bhumi is also called the Matsya-desa, or fish country, in the Maha- 
bh&rata, an appellation which the inhabitants of Bagurd (Bogra), a district 
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in the north of Bengal, claim for this tract of land, because its streams 
teem with fish. 

The accounts of the origin of the world, with those of its creative 
agencies, and created bodies given both by Manu and Moses, are mere alle- 
gories of the natural order of things, which require some explanation. In 
the chaotic state of things there existed only the eternal and infinite soul 
of god [Brahm] filling all the ^ tohu wa-hohu\ the null and void, and over- 
spreading the whole with the immoveable, inactive, and all-pervading 
essence of his inscrutable nature, his entity and intellect the source of 
power. For knowledge, says the father of modern philosophy, is power, 
and infinite knowledge therefore must be the fountain of infinite power. 
He, wishing to create the world, first created the air, represented as the first 
development of the all-encompassing soul in the form of the spirit, the main 
source of motion and force, to give mobility to inert substance. To this 
followed the production of water, the atomic principles of which are con- 
ceived in the bosom of ether, which being agitated by the force of air or 
spirit of “ Narayana,” conceived the latent heat, represented as Brahma 
or god of fire within its bosom. This heat in its turn gave birth to Vai^- 
vanara the vivifying fire. And lastly the combination of the triple prin- 
ciples of the spirit, gave birth to the mundane egg, or rotundity of the 
material world, which came next to be manifested in its present form 
which we call Viraj. How far these theories of the Ancient Hindus are 
correct according to the light of physical science and modern experimental 
philosophy 1 am unable to decide, but I arn confident that some of them 
agree with the theories of the Grecian philosophers on the origin of the 
world. Thales, for instance, regarded water or fiuid substance as the single 
original element from which everything came and with which everything 
returned. Anaximenes derived the origin of all material things from a sin- 
gle element, and according to his theory air was the source of life. Hera- 
clitus of Ephesus regarded fire as heat as the primary form of all matter, 
and Anaxagoras of Clazomena), conceived a supreme mind or intelligence 
(vovs) dktinct from the visible world, to have imparted form and order 
to the chaos of nature. 

The Veddnta holds Viraj to be the result of Panchtkaram or assem- 
blage of the five elements, which for the sake of brevity I will quote from 
Ward’s translation of the Vedanta Sara, Vol. I, p. 371. 

Prom the five' subtile elements proceeded the subtile bodies. From 
these five subtile elements in proportions of five, arose the masses of solid 
matter ; but each is distinguished by the name of the element which is 
most prevalent. In the solid mass of ether sound is found ; in air is found 
both sound and touch ; in fire sound, touch and form ; in water, sound, 
touch, form, and taste ; in earth, these four and smell The qualities are 
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partly natural and partly artificial. The active principle dwelling in the 
collected sum of solid matter is called VaiswAnara^ or ho who is conscious 
of self -existence, and Virat as he is held forth, or displayed in all crea- 
tures.” 

But as the being under investigation is to be considered more properly 
as an intellectual and spiritual person or the sensible emblem of an ide«al 
being, rather than any real personage of history, his nature and eharaeter 
are to be sought for more in works of philosophy, theology and divinity, 
than in any other, and wo must therefore explore the Veddnta, the only 
metaphysioal and theological school of the Hindus, for a true account of 
this supernatural being. It conceives three orders of ineorporeal natures 
in the chain of beings from the supreme to the human soul. The first 
consisting of pure intelligence (chit) composed of the causal princij^les of 
nature called Kdrana Sariras, The second of intellectual beings [cheta- 
nas] composed of subtile spiritual bodies called SuJeshm or linga Sariras. 
And the third comprised of intelligent beings [chaitanyas] joined with 
concrete, gross or material bodies called Bihula Sariras^ in wliich Vira{ tho 
god manifest in nature is included. Another definition of the demiurgic 
triads will have tho last to bo the product or Karya S'arira ; the second, 
that by which it is produced, linga snrira ; and the first, that from which the 
thing produced, takes its pattern, i, e, the Kdrana Sartra^ depicting them 
under the analogy of the archytype, architect, and the offspring, in which 
last position Virdj is taken to stand, who therefore is understood to partici- 
pate of the entity and omnipresence [the chief attributes of the eternal and 
infinite soul] as far as he extends throughout the duration and bounds of 
nature. 

To give a description of the thcogony of Viraj, among the other per- 
sons of tho triads, or, in other words, to show the distinction of that state of 
the divine soul from the other conditions, and the relation it bears to 
them in the order of succession, would require an exposition of the whofe 
theodecy of the Vedanta system, which would be out of place here. 1 
shall therefore content myself with giving a short account of these different 
degrees of divine personages, or rather the several denominations of these 
spiritual and psychological beings, in order to show the relation they bear 
to Viraj according to what I could gather about them, from the translation 
of the Vedanta Sara by Ward, Colebrooke’s Essay on the Veddnta, and 
Boer’s translation of the Upani shads. 

The first order composed of pure intelligence (chit) and possessed of 
causal form (Kdrana Sarira) and having the quality of jmrity or goodness 
only (Satva)^ is comprised of three persons according to the general or pai*- 
ticular modifications of these properties, styled totality (Samashti), and 
speciality or individuality (vyaslifi)^ in V'edanta terminology, viz . : — 
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1st. — JBrahm, omnii^resence or tbe unlimited essence of god in duration 
and sj;)acc ; called also turfy a or quadruple, for its being the receptacle of 
the three orders and human soul Cjfvd). 

2nd. — JPrajndy omniscience, i. e. intellect or understanding devoid of 
action, whence it is termed inert (nishriya) . 

'6rd. — r^vara, omnipotence, the active principle, or creative agency 
and causality of god. 

The second order composed of intellectual beings (Chetmvas) possess- 
ed of subtle spiritual bodies (sukshma linga mrfra) and having the quality 
of passion or affection (rajas,) comprises the three persons of 

1st. — ^utrdtmd, the undivided spirit or connecting soul of all subtle 
bodies, as Pope expresses it ; “ Diffused through all, yet in all the same.” 

2nd. — Siranya-garbha or Brahnid, the creator of the Universal frame; 

8rd. — Taijasha, the sjnrit united with thii mind in intellection. 

The third order comj^osed of intelligent beings (Sthula Starfras) possess- 
ed of concrete and gross bodies, and having the quality of foulness (tamas) 
is also comprised of three 2 >ersons, according to the universality or indivi- 
duality, manifestation or reticence. 

— Vaismnara, tlic universal soul latent in all bodies, as their prime 
automaton or moving 2 )rinci 2 )le and allied to material force. 

2nd. — VirdJ, the mundane soul obvious in nature as her formal cause. 

8rd . — Visva, the individual soul abiding in every gross body. 

And lastly Jfm, the human soul endued with life and sensation. 

Ward, in his translation of the Vedanta Sara, gives the following de- 
scri 2 )tions of these i:)crsons in the Godhead belonging to the threefold triads 
of the Deit}^ : 

“ The active princqde dwelling in the collected sum of solid matter is 
called wishwanara or, ho who is conscious of self-existence, and Vira-t, as ho 
is held forth or disjdayed in all creatures, &c.” 

Colebrooke, in sjieaking of them, begins with the last [Jiv^tma], and 
says, “ The soul [as a portion of the divinity] is infinite, intelligent, sen*, 
tient, and true. It is made to act by the siqmnue Peing, but in conformi- 
ty to its i)rovious resolutions : and those again have been 2 >roduced by a 
chain of causes extending backward apparently to infinity.” [Vide Trans- 
actions of the Iloyal Asiatic Society, Vol. II, j). 22.] 

Dr. Itoer, in the introduction to his translation of the Taittiriya Upa- 
nishad, gives the following coinj)ondious sketch from the Vedanta Sara. 

The cause of the world, according to Vedanta, the source of all 
reality, and strictly speaking of all reality itself, is Brahm, the supremo 
soul or spirit.” “ It consists of the three qualities of salva, rajas, tamas, 
which denote the three degrees of its existence, or of its power of mani* 
festation, &c ” “God in his relation to the totality of ignorance is onuiis- 
T 
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cient, omnipotent, &c., that is, he has all the attributes of the Creator and 
ruler of the world, and is called in this respect Ti^vara [the ruler]”. “ God 
in his relation to special ignorance is the individual soul, the defective 
intelligence Prajna.” “ Here again, the subtle body is either a totality or 
an individuality. The soul or god as pervading the totality, is called the 
Sutrdtmd or Hiranyagarbha, as pervading an individuality^ and Taijasha 
[the resplendent]. Both, however, are in reality one.” Again, “From 
the subtle elements further proceed the gross elements, and from the gross 
elements the different worlds and different bodies &c.” “ The soul as abid- 

ing in the totality of gross bodies is called VaUvdnara, Virdt, &c., as abiding 
in an individual body Visva.” The definitions of some of these modes of 
the divine soul are differently given in different works, as for instance the 
Mandukya Upanishad describes Trdjnd as omniscience instead of ignorance, 
as stated in the Vedanta Sara. Thus, His third condition is Prajmi 
[who completely knows] who has become one, whose knowledge is uniform 
alone, whose nature is bliss, &c.” “ He [the FrdjM] is lord of all : he is 

omniscient, he is the internal ruler, &c.,” \vide idem, verses 5 and 6]. 

These quadruple conditions of divine spirit arc incased in four differ- 
ent sheaths of the soul, which I give here in the words of Dr. Iloer. 

1st. The intellect with the internal organs forms the intellectual 
sheath. 2nd. Mind, with the organs of action, the mental sheath. 3rd. 
The vital airs, together with the organs of action, for the vital sheath, 
4th, The three sheaths when united are the subtle body of the soul &c.” 

The gross body is called the nutrimentitious sheath (Annamaya Kosha), and 
as it is the place where gross objects arc enjoyed, it is called awake.” All 
these four conditions of the soul arc perceptible in four different states of 
human life, namely, the intellectual, in deep sleep, when the intellects are 
awake, notwithstanding tlie dormancy of the other faculties ; the mental, 
in the dreaming state, when the mind acts in absence of bodily functions ; 
the conerpte, consisting of Yaisvanara, Viraj and Vaisva, in the waking 
state, when we perceive all sensible objects by means of external organs. 

“ The totality of the gross, the subtle and the causal bodies, forms one 
great world, and the soul from the pervadcr to the ruler is one soul.” 
Hence these triple orders of intelligences, are of the same essence, inasmuch 
as they are all intellects, admitting only of the difference in point of bound- 
lessness and limitation, otherwise called universality, and individuality. 
They are modifications of the selfsame spirit of god and are equally objects 
of worship, and that of Viraj is the most important as the most conspicu- 
ous among them. Meditation of these modes of Brahma’s existence is said 
to be the most rational and profound worship of god, and it is necessary to 
commence with the mode or state in which reflection first rises, and is con- 
cluded with the last result to which that reflection has attained. 
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It may perhaps not be iri^levant here to trace some analogies of the 
incorporeal natures treated herein, with those met with in European philoo 
sophy, although I am far from maintaining that they bear any exact simili- 
tude to each other. I find Virajism bears a great resemblance to Stahl’s 
doctrine of Animeism, whose automaton or moving force of the world cor^ 
responds exactly with Vaisvanara, the other name of Virdj, and answers to 
one of the demiurgoi of Plato, called nature by Lampsacus and the Stoic? 
and Plastic nature by Dr. Cudworth. Viraj agrees in some respects with 
the Archaeus of Paracelsus, and the Principium Hylarchicum of Henry 
Moore. 

Some are apt to consider tliese theories, as also Virajism, to be allied 
to Pantheism, while on tlie otluT hand it can plainly be seen, that though 
the spirit of god is apparent to all as working in the universe, it is essen- 
tially sci^arate from it, having had a separate personal existence before it 
was brought into being, and continuing to have a sci)arate personal exisr 
tonce simultaneously with it. I’lie words of 8t. Augustine “ in illo sunt 
omnia,” could not bo construed in a Pantheistic sense, nor could that which 
Lucan says, “ Jupiter cst quodcuiupie vidcs, quocunque moveris,” be taken 
in that sense. The angel in Genesis [xvi, 7-13] is called ‘ El roi,’ ‘ Ood of 
sight,’ or God manifest, and the word Immanuel, God with us, plainly refers 
to the manifestation of Viraj. The njystic doctrine of the Persian Sufis 
alludes to the manifestation of divine essence in the whole creation in the 
words “ there is no real entity besides that of god.” 

The universality and individuality of the divine spirit, of which it is 
difficult to derive an idea from their definitions in the Vedanta, apj^ear much 
to resemble the generality or particularity of the psychic fiuid, which accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Quesne is said to be diffused alike through all 
nature, but differently exhibited according to the particular organisations 
of minds and bodies. The Hindu Theism, like every other system of Uni- 
tarianisni, inculcates the unity, soleity, and monadity of the divjpity, as it is 
well known by its maxim “ Ekanievadvitiyam,” agreeing with the )aovos fleos 
of the Christians and the hm todhid of the Muhammadans, but at the same 
time it speaks of the persons of the Trinity, only as so many manifestations 
and denominations of the same being, according to the distinctions of mere 
modes as maintained by Medalists, and illustrated by them by analogies drawn 
from nature, as the following : “ Speciem ignis, sjdendorem et calorcm ; 
splendor ab igne nascitur, calor ab igne et splendore generatur. Splendor est 
de igne, et tamen sunt coova. Sic tria in sole occurrent ; ipsa solis substantia, 
radius et lumen, et tamen in his tribus est cadem lux : ut radius de sole 
nascitur, sic Filius de patre generatur, calor ab utroque progreditur, sic 
spiritus ab utroque spiratur.” To each of these persons they ascribe a 
character, rmocrraai^^ hypostasis,” i, e* “ Complexus notarum quibus persons 
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divinsc intei' se difFcrunt,” and take into consideration the internal and 
external relations which they bear to each other. 

The nearest affinity which the Vedanta theology bears to any otlicr, is 
that of Plato, where wc have the siimc number of the orders of Demiurgic 
j)rinciples in the Jovial, Adoiiical, Dionysiacal trinities [Aios, Atovro-taKiJ, 
^ASwvaiKTQ], from which many grades and degrees of gods are said to pro- 
ceed, as the intellectual, sui^eriuniidane, mundane, &c,, but how far they 
agree with the Vcdantic orders is a question which cannot be discussed here. 

Before taking leave of my subject, I will add a few words in anticipa- 
tion of the charge of Pantheism, which Virajism may otherwise incur from 
tlic ubiquity, universal pervasion, and similar attributes of the god. It must 
be borne in mind that Viraj fills the universe in spirit, wliile Pan the god of 
Pantheism is represented as filling it in substance, as Dr. Jardinc says in his 
tract on Theism. “ There are those who identify god with the universe, 
believing that he is immanent in all things, that he is the substance or 
inherent force which shines forth in the sun, organises the various forces of 
nature, lives in the animal and vegetable kingdom, and thinks in the hu- 
man mind. This is usually known by the name of Pantheism.” The 
Orphic hymn quotgd below describes Pan, as materially and substantially 
diffused in nature like Visvarupa and not in spirit as Viraj. 

** I call strong Pan, ihtj Hiihstsinct* of* the whole, 

Ethcrial, marine, caithly, the total whole. 

Immortal fire ; for all tho world is lliino 
And all arc hut paits of thco, O power divine !” 

In a fragment of Epictetus, we find Chrysippus referring everything to 
Jupiter, and maintaining a rigid Pantheism in these words, that — “ The 
world is, as it were, an animated body, and that god is the governing 
power, and the soul of the wdiolc.” And that “ the world is one of tho 
intelligent principles, governing in common with gods and men.” Diogenes 
the Babylonian, in his book concerning Minerva, asserts that, “ the world 
is the same'as Jove and comprehends the divinity.” Among tho followers 
of Zeno, many assert this Pantheism, by saying “ God is one, the universe 
and its soul.” 

The notion of the spiritual diffusion of Viraj throughout tho whole 
expanse of nature occurs in tho Orphic hymn to Protogonus, the firstborn 
Aeon, but nothing can be better descrqjtive of his natm-e and attributes, 
than what is given in Pope’s Essay on Man, IX. 

“ All arc but parts of one sluptmdous whole. 

Whoso body nature is and god tho soul.*’ 

And in Thomson’s hymn at the end of his “ Seasons.” 

“ These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but tho varied God, &c., &c.** 
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Kote on n Copper-plate Grant found in the liecord Office of the Cuttack 
Gollectoratc, — By Bauu Kangalala Banebjea, Deputy Collector, 
Cuttack, 


(With a plate.) 

This document was found by me in an old! box in the Record Office 
whilst engaged in drawing up a re 2 )ort on the condition of the records. The 
box contained a number of old deeds of grants in the Devan agari, Persian, 
Bengali, Marhatti and Uriya characters ; these were the remnants of a vast 
variety of such documents, said to have been liled by the original holders, 
before the Collector Mr. Kerr in ISIO, when the province was settled for 
the first time. Up to this day applications are filed before the Collector, 
for a copy, or for the original, of one or other of these documents. Unfor- 
tunately no proper register has been ke 2 )t with reference to these imjjortant 
records, and there is nothing to shew by whom the ])latcs were filed before 
the Revenue authorities. The deed is inscribed on three oblo|jg 2)lates of 
C 02 ) 2 >or, each measuring S" x Gi". The first 2 >late lias the inscri 2 )tion on ono 
side only \ the second, on both sides ; and the third on tlic U2)per half of tho 
inner side. The three were originally held together by a ring, for which 
the plates were pierced, the hole being eight-tenths of an inch in diameter. 
The ring is lost. The writing is in an antique form of tho Kutila charac- 
ter. 

The record commences with some very 2)ruricnt 2^octry, describing 
the 2 ^ersonal charms and Arcadian loves of the nynqjhs of Kanaka, tho 
nunierousness of its majestic elepliants, the sliining whiteness of whoso 
tusks overshadowed the bright autumnal moon, and tlio freshness and 
coolness of the gelid breezes which stirred the waves of the Mahanadi, and 
allayed the langoiir of its love-sick maidens. 

After this exordium the record goes on to state that in the glorious city 
on the banks of the Mahanadi, there lived a king named Janamejaya, and 
from him came a lord of men called Yajati, whose fame had spread over 
the three regions of the universe, and whose prowess had, without any exer- 
tion, subdued his enemies. This 2 )anegyric is immediately followed by tho 
well-known royal titles of the Gu 2 Jta dynasty, adding the word “ Trikalin- 
gadhqxati’* Kalingas” ; the 

name of Bhava Gu 2 )ta and that of his successor, literally “ the adorer of his 
feet”, S'iva Gupta are then introduced, and after them follows the mandate 
of the latter to his courtiers, officers and other subjects to this ofFect, that he, 
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S^iva Gupta (not Yajati) gives the village of Chandra in the Bisaya or fiscal 
division of Marada in the province of Dakshina Ko^ala, to one Ganga- 
pdni, the son of Divakara and grandson of Ananta Bhatta, a Brahman of 
the Bhdradvaja clan, for so long as the sun, moon and stars would continue 
to shine in the firmament. The edict then enumerates a number of S^astric 
quotations, as usual in such records, cursing the robbers of land given in gift, 
extolling those who preserve and protect such gifts, and expatiating on the 
shortness of human life, which is said to be as unstable as a drop of water 
on the slippciy surface of a lotus leaf. The concluding verses are an eulogy 
on Champati Chhinchata of the minister of war and peace of Yajdti, (not of 
S^iva Gupta), and then comes the date of the plate and the name of the 
engraver Madhava. The date is the 9th of the waxing moon in Jyeshtha, 
on the ninth year or Sail vat sara of the reign of Yajati. 

Tlie discovery and decipherment of this plate, establish two hypo- 
thetical points advanced by me in my paper on the Chaudwar plate, namely : 
l.st, that Orissa, or a part of it, was, during the Gupta rule, called after their 
mother-country “ Kosala,” and 2nd, that the Kesaris of Orissa acknowledged 
the Guptas as the Paramount Power. 

In support of the first of these two points, we have in unmistak- 
able terms ^he names of Dakshina Kosala or South Kosala followed by that 
of the fiscal division of Maratla, and the name of the village Chandra. The 
last two names still exist in the district of Kataka : the pargand of Hari- 
harpur is up to this day called in common parlance Marada Hariharj)!!!*, 
and there still exists in that pargana a village called Chandra. The latter 
is written with a final long a, whereas that of the plate is a short one, but 
the difference is so slight, and such phonetic changes are so very common 
in Indian names, that it scarcely deserves a comment here. The village is 
still a Brahman village of note. 

As to the subordinate position of the Kc^aris, the indication in the 
plate is plain enough. The gift is made in the name of the Guptas with 
the imperial and dignified designation of Mahdrdjddhirdja^ while Yajati 
is simply called Mahdrdjd, and his ancestor Janamejaya, a raja only. The 
S^astras very distinctly enjoin that it is the sovereign only who has the 
power of giving land in perpetuity, even Samantas or tributary kings, 
when making such gifts, must take the permission of the Paramount Power. 
The quotations above referred to prove this beyond a question ; these men- 
tion the names of Sagara and Kama, the emperors of India, as the givers of 
land. This law has much relaxed in the present iron-age, despite the in- 
junctions of the Smritis. 

A new link in the royal lineages of Orissa is gained by the reading of 
this monument, and of another which was found under ground in a place 
called Furan, in Pargand Sybir. According to the Madlapdnji and the 
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Yan^&valis, ludra Deva or Chandra Deva reigned in Orisea in 823 or 8289 
A. D. Two or three years before these dates, Orissa was occupied by the 
Yavanas, who held it for 146 years, after which Yajdti Ke4ari expelled 
them, and founded the Ke^ri or Hon dynasty. This prince was said to 
have reigned 52 years, and he it was who brought back the image of Jagan-> 
natha to Puri, and laid the foundation of the temple-city at Ehuvanei^vara. 
Now, both these records are silent as to the parentage of YajAti ; but hero 
the plates give it in plain terms, stating that Janamejaya was his ancestor, 
and he (Janamejaya) reigned on the banks of the Mahanadi, i. e. in Kafak 
Chaudwar. This is very probable, as the royal family was expelled from 
Puri by the Yavanas, who are said to have come in ships and landed near the 
sacred city. The astrologers of Orissa say that Chaudwdr was founded by 
Janame jaya the great-grandson of Arjuna one of the heroes of the Maha- 
bbarata ; but this is evidently a confounding of names, for the plates simply 
say— 

“ TT5TT I 

“ There was a king of gentle mien named Janamejaya the lotus-faced.*’ 
It does not describe him to be the extirpator of the Naga race, the son of 
Parikshiia, and the .lord paramount of all India reigning in Indraprastha 
or iJelhi. The jdates simply call him a raja, having his chief city on the 
banks of the Mabanadi. 

If these surmises bo accepted as correct, wo have here then the ap- 
proximate date as to the time when Chaudwar was founded, namely, the 
earlier part of the first cciitui’y of the Christian civa, for traditionally Jana- 
mejaya was its founder ; and he must liave been some adventurer from the 
north-west ; the Yahsavalis arc silent as to the father of ITatakesvar Deva, 
the sixth prince in ascent from Yajati, and presumably J anamejaya must 
Lave been his progenitor, for in the Purau plate, we find Bhiina Deva was 
also born in the race of J anamejaya, and this prince reigned in 282 — 319, 
A. D. The following is his lineage : 

A. D. 

14 , 3 — J 94 Hatakesvara Deva : reigned 51 years. 

194 — 237 Birabhuvan or Tribhuvan Deva : reigned 43 years. 

237 — 282 Nirmala Deva : reigned 45 years. 

282 — 319 Bhima Deva : reigned 37 years. 

It is almost superfluous to add here, that the Janamejaya of our plates, 
is not the Janamejaya KesSari of the Yafisavalis : the latter reigned between 
the years 754 — 763 A. D., about 250 years after Yajati. 

Another noticeable fact regarding the endowment mentioned in 
this deed, is the probabiUty of such grants having been made by the person 
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I 

under notice, for, according to the palm-leaf records, this prince was celebrat- 
ed for his piety and his munificence to Brahmans, for he it was who rescued 
his native land from the hands of a foreign foe, restored the worship of 
Jagannatha at Puri, and commenced to build the sacred fane for the worship) 
of Mahadeva in Bhuvanesvara. 

As regards the names of places in this plate : at the commence- 
ment of the declaration, the endower says that the village of Chandra, in 
the fiscal division (Vtsa^a), of Marada, in the country (Deh) of Dakshina 
Kosala, is given in perpetuity ; but with regard to the grantee, the declara- 
tion specifics that he was a Madhyadcsiya Brsiliman, who came originally 
from the village of Sfrivalla, and was residing at Silabhanjapati, a village 
in the country of Odra (Orissa). Now the question arises, if the country 
at the time bore the name of Dakshina ICosala, which included the fiscal 
division of Marada, and a village called Chandra ; what was the site of 
Odra whose name occurs sej)arately, as distinct from Dakshina Kosala ? If 
we recall to mind, however, that the Odra of old was not conterminous 
with the Orissa of modern days, including the three districts of Katak, 
Puri, and Balasor, tlic dilliculty disajipears. Odra originally comprised 
very little, if any, besides the pre.sent subdivision of Khurda. It was the 
original country of the Od Chasas, and the name Odra was subsecpiently 
assigned to the whole tract from the Chilka Lake to the' Vaitarani Itiver, and 
included the names of Kaliiiga, Kosala, and Tilkala. Wc have its parallel 
in Bengal. DilTcrent portions of that province at one time bore the names 
of Puiidravardhana, Gaiida, Barcndra, Tamralipta, <fec., which all gradually 
gave place to the single designation of Banga, tliough the latter was but a 
small portion of the main country in the delta of the Ganges. 

The original country of the Brahman who had the endowment 
from the royal hands of Yajati Kcsjiri, calls for a few remarks. Dr. Hunter, 
speaking of the Brahman migrations in Orissa, says : “ The local legends 
and the palm-leaf records alike relate how about 500 A. D. the founder* of 
the long-haired or lion line imported ten thousand Brahmans from Audh 
and endowed them with lands around Jajpur on the sacred Baitarini river.” 
But the record under notice and the Chaudwar one (which is evidently a 
very old grant) prove beyond a question, that the North-western Brahmans 
must have migrated to Orissa long before Yajati Ke^ri, for the plates 
give the names of three generations of the grantees, the names of their 
original and adopted countries and villages, &c. This record shows 
moreover, that the migration was not restricted to Audh Brahmans 
only. In this case, the grantee belonged to Madhyadesa, which, according to 
Manu, is the country between the Himalaya and the Vindhyan chain, bound- 


* Yajati Kesarf. 
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ed on the cast by Prayaga (AlMhdbdd) and on the west by Vinasana (Kuruk- 
sbetra).* 

The site o£ S'rivalla or Valla must be searched for in the North-West 
for identification, while S'ilabhanjapati occurs somewhere in Khurda. 
Again, the Brdhmans not only formed colonies round Jajpur, but had vil- 
lages given them near Katak Chaudwar in Mara<][a Hariharpur, in the 
subdivision of Khurda, during the reigns of the founder of the Ke^ari dynas- 
ty and his predecessors. There is every probability, however, of the Kerris, 
who originated and sustained the revival of Brdhma^ism in Orissa, having 
invited Brahmans from the North-West, even as their successors the Gangd- 
vafi^is brought them from the South ; these two distinct streams of migra- 
tion of the Brahmans are now blended together, unlike the Kanyakubja 
and Vaidika Brahmans of Bengal, who never intermarry nor eat with each 
other. 

The record is full of orthographical mistakes, but I thought it 
tedious to note them in detail ; the reader will find them by comparing my 
reading with corrections with the facsimile of the plate. A few of the cor- 
rections have been shown in parenthesis. 

Teansceipt. 

5wrf^sr» i gf?rw % i ni f <w r~ 

giiiTfgHT*»wg(T(’«iT!) 
n \ II 

gTW?i?TnnT: I ^ II ir«T*r<t?jT»rr*Tnraff^Ti9 

fgraw wfi! I n II i %Tgprag- 

H«iraiefi^'gi5w«f^ft9i’i’Tf^*t* I 

^larr gw ^ wfggWfgfS*' ar- 

JTgargT^! r# II g! JJTTgf^f^gftfggS! 9«H9I- 


# « ' 


gawg 

u 


fgwgrfiwttm^ I 
mq^n: ggftpnji: tt” 
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ir ^^r^arr- 

wa» mrftjrWU^ 1 1 ii 






vftiw»Kta« fwtft II 

I irfV^’wrtjiarwf v«u«mrair«i«rrf«»r: 

^♦i i ^n ^ ra al < ia^Tf%ffgT»i^Tf«»arf^TiwfTfiwtTft:ap^r- 

wrJit ^ajrswfWt- 

^ in*: ^f*rf«»: wiqfirfii: vlannf%aft^jr! 
aiicii^m^f^o<Mi<!ii^aa<j^ivi wnii^^srefisf- 

fmiiT^ I ^Tfir^WT^^snuKTraisia^ 

— arT^fimT^nuTftw »»pi«iT*TO«rfjr('B') vUrmw^iT 

'* ^ si J 

TTW^T^wratw^rflr; (^*fir) ^«ian%w%jn^- 
w ^innf'nrra’wnrai imr»iw^- 

^ vl 

ariandw**! 

<®«nmTJnfi5«(ai) (^^nTfip:) wiw sifira^wftifir i 

i ?iair ^ni w- 

Tiaift: wiTTf^ftr: i w W «ffe- 

WW VJB I »rTp&aT! I 

I ^iwetipw f^ir* 

Tr aiu«ipB fqwm^.’ i w^acm fi% arm: v mnm nProPa i 
^ ai» iifiazwfH «wf ^ I tr wsnr^T 

®S. si ^ vl 

fireii wljiif«*ri R iTvmprt ^ai^Rimf»r ^ i 

Jiaf wTfinj^p? ^ n TTW Rjaw- 

f^^TViTt I ^ V Ri^fir ii «- 

atif^ Jir^t w^win^ I ’•TSTatirwrfir 
a i a^ iwi^ 'i^ II ^^TW»K:Rnn«r ^ i 

^ fa»r?f wfiiwwT ftwfRj! ^ «rai# « arifi?s$T av 
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tT V %itT sirran: I <WfT»r fa i| « ^ 

^tT% qm- 

I vtI^s qTf&t«»r*C ^ ^ m- 

^Ti?wp H ^fir fW- 

’jfthw y I ^ 3«Tir t% 5. 

^ fwiurr: « w 1)^ • 1 

^THnfr5Tiv:ifiPTwv atrTfMJn^fiffiTi rm^rftirowT' 

’B^mwWiT I ^®r«'hnrf%jiruT’>»if» 

«'■! iq: U 

qtqwf^<.q<n«iTTqwmTqi^^HT%T»i|5ftfiT- 

w ftw (•) 

Hwirfii \>^ <^ I* 

Tbanslatioit. 

Om, be it so ! 

Where wanton pleasure is enjoyed to perfection by young people in the 
play of love’s charming sport, with eyes expanded and minds enamoured and 
centred in love, although the pleasure was at times disturbed by their 
embraces, which caused horripilation, inarticulate sounds of lips and ex- 
haustion — 

where lovers of exquisite beauty, desiring to pick a . quarrel with 
their loved ones, mention the beauties of Apsaras and thereby excite their 
jealousy, and are beaten by the maidens with the lotus of their ears, 
suffer from excessive internal pain occasioned by the airows of undaunted 
Cupid, — and have horripilation from the rising of the thick sweat — 

where by the shining pestle-like tusks of tall elephants which have 
made the rising of the moon redundant in dispersing darkness — where 
the brilliant ornaments of pearl of immoral people and the place of assigna- 
tion at the top of their house are made exceedingly white — 

where the lofty waves of the Mah^nadi break each other, and cause 
bubbles to rise, and the air, carrying the particles of water, refreshes the 
ladies who have zqalously pursued the pastimes of love — 

even there, in that glorious city, there reigned once a king named 

Janamajaya, whose white canopy of fame had spread over the three worlds, 
and penetrated the eight quarters — who conquered all his enemies with 


* The last three feet of this stanza are missing. 
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force, who always meditated on the image of goddess Bhavya, was opulent, 
and prosperous, and whose face was as beautiful as the lotus. 

He adorned in every battle the breast of the lady-like earth with pearls 
issuing from the foreheads of elephants tom asunder by him with his horn- 
weapon ; the (white) dust raised by elephants in the sky and the stream 
of light of the adorned earth were as brilliant and beautiful as the jewels 
on the head of the king of gods, and appeared as the emblems of the glory 
of the king. 

The king Yajati was his son. His nails were always fdled with heaps 
of pearls, when they were displaced by him from the foreheads of elephants 
which were like sealed caskets. He was praised by the three worlds, and 
he easily conquered his enemies. 

Maharaja Siva Gupta Deva the prosperous, the virtuous, the venerable 
king, the lord of the three Kalingas, the chief of the lunar race, lord of all 
lords, the venerable, the ardent follower of S'iva, and successor of Mahabhava 
Gupta Deva, lord of the three Kalingas, chief of the Lunar race, lord of all 
lords, prosperous, venerable, an ardent follower of S'iva — prospers. 

It is proclaimed in the village of Chandra to all Brahmans of the dis- 
trict of Marada in South Ko^ala and to all others that have assembled here, 
namely, those who are worshipful, those who observe prescribed times for 
their sleep, who are invested with holy threads, who observe the rules of their 
respective castes, chiefs of corporations, superintendents of employes, yeomen, 
ambassadors, legislators, guards of female apartments, sons and beloved 
wives of kings, &c. ; — be it known to all of you, that I give, with water 
in hand, this village with all its treasure-troves, deposits, free from all incum- 
brances, with all rents, all trees, such as palms and others, saline soil, land 
and water, bounded in four directions, to Gahgapani, the son of Divakara and 
grandson of Ananta Bhatta, who has removed himself from the village S'ri- 
valla in the Madhya-deiSa (the middle country) and now lives in S'ila- 
bhanjapati in the country of Odra, who belongs to the well-known 
Bharadvaja family, and who is a descendant of the threefold clan, Ahgirasa, 
Varhaspatya, and Bharadvaja, a reader of the Kauthumi branch of the Vedas, 
that he may enjoy it as long as the sun, the moon and the stars shine in 
the fiimament, for the augmentation of virtue and extension of fame of my 
own and of my parents. This is engraved on this copper-plate. You all 
know this. Live with happiness, pay him as you used to pay me, the debts, 
the rents, taxes, gold and the royal shares in all usufructs. In compliance 
with our request and out of respect for us abstain from all violent deeds. 
Let all future kings preserve this our gift, as they would their own. For it 
is said in the holy writ : Lands have been given by many kings, such as 
Sagara and others ; to whomsoever the land belongs for the time being to 
him belongs the fruit of the gift. 
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Let him not doubt of the fruit, thinking that they were presented by 
others. The merit is greater in preserving other’s gifts than in making 
one. 

The manes of fathers and grandfathers of the donor of lands are 
proud of him ; they clap their arms and dance with joy, (exclaiming) “ Such 
a son has been born in our family, and he will be the cause of our salvation.” 

He who receives lands and he who presents them, both are virtuous, 
and will ever remain in heaven. 

The sin of the resumer of grants is not atoned for even by the exca* 
vation of a thousand tanks, the celebration of a hundred Vaja-peya sacrifices, 
and the gift of ten millions of cows. If any man, through intoxication or by 
mistake, takes or induces another to take with force any land which had 
been presented by any other person, he takes his birth among beasts and 
birds, and is tied with the noose of Varuna. 

Should any man steal a single gold coin or resume land, even a square 
inch in area, he will dwell in hell until the dissolution of ^he world. 

He who takes by force land which had been given by him or by any 
other person, becomes a worm in ordure, and rots there itith his ancestors. 

The sun, the moon, the god of water, the god the creator, the god the 
preserver, the destroyer and fire, praise the donor of lands. 

This common bridge of virtue ought to be preserved by you evermore” ; 
Kamabhadra repeatedly begs this of you. 

It ought to be remembered that prosperity and life are as evanescent 
as a drop of water on a lotus leaf. And bearing this in mind lot none destroy 
the glorious deeds of others. 

S'ri Chhinchati of Champati, the able statesman who excels the spiritual 
guides* of the kings of gods and demons in wisdom and knowledge, who 
easily bears the unequalled heavy burden of government placed on him by the 
king, who has both physical strength and knowledge in political science, who 
is a beloved friend of the king, renowned, and knows when to make war and 
peace (has assented to this). 

This was engraved by the learned Madhava on the 13th of the bright 
half of the month of .Tyeshtha in the ilth year of the prosperous jeign of 
Maharaja Yajati, king of the three Kalingas. 

• * S'rihaspati and S'ukra, tl\o regents of the Tlanets Jupiter and Venus, 
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Metrical Translatione from the Qmtrains of ’ Umar Khayyim, — By 
P. Whalley, C. S., Murdddhdd, 

I. 

^ J 

ommjj eS 04<it|j f 

There’s not a heart but bleeds for thy disdain ; 

There’s not a sage but has gone mad for thee ; 

And though for love thou giv’st no love again, 

There’s not a brain that from thy love is free. 

' IL 

jA cAT ^ 

\ai> 

Ca 4 «} wI^ ^ y — ^ 

^ — >1^ jJSjlf eS j — 

Drink, drink ! Like quicksilver I sec with ruth 
Life from thee slide : 

And false is fortune, hope a dream, and youth 
Ebbs, like a tide. 

III. 

AJjT ^ c^T) 

A — b Uj 45*^^^ 

^ ^ (JjU ^ ^ JJ 

A — Ilf Jb j ixy vi)lA 

Come and ere sorrows swarm up to harry us, 

Idol mine, blithely the wine-cup we’ll drain. 

We are not gold that the rough hands that bury us 
Ever should care to exhume us again. 

IV. 

jl — uAU j u 

oaj ji ** Ji 



tsfn.y 
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Qmtraifu ef 'Umar Ehaggim. 

e— ^ y (4^ 

jO — jjO 

We are but puppets danced by juggling fate, 

To trim the phrase no jot of truth 1 bate, 

On Being's board we serve to dress a play, 

And, played our little game,. — W6*re packed away. 

V. 

^ J j\ 

' My 

Z,^yo v^t^A ^ 

Though steci)ed in sin, let no vain qualms be thine. 
Nor fear to meet thy Maker. Death atones. 

Die drunk and reprobate. His sun will shine 
As bland as ever on thy rotting bonesK 

VI. 

^ J ijf y 
j ^ 

j*iS' a^ ^yi kl^y ^ jm y y 

Earth, water, — such is the sum of us : 

Monk, priest, — Thou hast made us the same. 

Fame, shame, — all tliat may cohie of us, — 

Thine is the honour, — and thine ia the blame. 

VII. 

^ ailAo J 

(•— J JJ 
aj &—AjUsyt 

I am drunk with old wine ? So I am. 

A rank libertine ? So I am. 

Let them think of me what they will, 

I am mine : As I am, so 1 am. 
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VIII. 

u — ^ (3^ j j 

/o tj j jtiXj JXJ^^ 

c)T ^ ji 

Lighten my cares and my sorrow, 

Hide from my fellows my guilt, 

Keep me happy to-day, — and to-morrow 
Deal witli me as Thou wilt. 

IX. 

C / — J ^fikXiO 

j ii. jf y J^lxjo jj(f li 

^j| Aj CA-i»| Ai 

Some trust their church or creed to bear them out, 

Some pray for faith, and tremble at a doubt. 

Methinks I hear a still small voice declare 
‘ The way to God is neither here nor there.* 


“ Further Proofs of the Polygamy of Kalidasa's Heroes ." — 

Py G. S. Leonahj), Assistant Secretary ^ Asiatic Society, Pengal. 

Babu Prannath Pandit in a paper entitled ‘ Morals of Kalidasa,’ 
published in Part 1, Ko. 3, 1876, of the Asiatic Society’s Jommal, has “Raised 
the question of the Monogamy of Kalidasa’s Heroes, from which Mr. Grierson 
of llangpur has dissented, and in support of which opinion he has addu- 
ced some proofs. As I quite agree with Mr. Grierson on this point, I beg 
to produce some further proofs to show that the majority of Kalidasa’s 
Heroes practised polygamy. 

I begin with Dushyanta, and adduce the following passages from the 
drama of Sakimtala, in which he is a principal actor, and where Kalidasa the 
author has not scrupled to declare the ijolygamy of his hero, like that of the 
ma^Bity of Indian Princes, both in ancient and modern times. In the first 
place Dushyanta’s admiration of the surpassing beauty of the woodland mai- 
dens, viz.f Sakuntala and her two companions, and his comparing them with 
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the royal dames in his seraglio, plainly enough indicates his having more than 
one wife at home, thus : 

“ Dusha. Oh how charmingly they look ! If the beauty of maids, who 
dwell in woodland retreats, cannot easily be found in the recesses of a palace, 
the garden-flowers must make room for the blossoms of the forest, which 
excel them in colour and fragrance.” 

In the next place we see that Sakuntala’s female friends would not 
consent to her marriage with the king, unless he would plight his faitlH to 
love her more than the rest of his harem. Thus : 

“ Anusuya (laughing). Princes are said to have many favourite consorts. 
You must assure us, therefore, that our beloved friend shall not be exposed 
to afliiction through our conduct. 

Dusha. What need is there of many words ? Let there be ever so 
many women in my palace, I will only have two objects of perfect regard ; 
the sea-girt earth, which I govern, and your sweet friend, whom I love. 

Both. Our anxiety is dissipated.” 

With reference to the passage “ women in my palace,'' there can be no 
room for supposing that the royal consorts alluded to, were concubines or 
sweethearts, as the word parigraha in the text bespeaks them to have 
been the Prince’s partners, by vinculum matrimonii,^ 

In the 7th chapter of the story of Sakuutala in the 1st book of the 
Mahabharata (and it must be borne in mind that the Mahabh^rata is the 
ground- work of our poet’s drama), Sakuntahi makes Dushyanta promise 
the regency and succession to her issue, should she have any, in preference 
to those of his other consorts before she would consent to wed him. Thus : 

“ Sak. If this be right, then attend to my vow, the son to be born in 
me must be elected prince regent. If so it be, then let me be joined to 
thee. Be it so, replied the king, without any deliberation.” 

Nothing can be more explicit and plain of this hero’s polygamy, than 
the love ditty of queen Hansamati in Act V, whereupon Dushyanta smil- 
ing, says : 

“ I was once in love with Hansamati, I am now reproved for con- 
tinning so long absent from her. — Friend Mddhavya, inform the queen in 
my name, that I feel the reproof.” 

Again the speech of the chamberlain in the palace garden scene, plainly 
indicates the hero’s plurality of wives. 

Chamb. “ mistaking the women in his apartments, and through 

distraction, calling each of them Sakuntala ; then he sits with his head 
long bent on his knees.” H 

Siva, the hero of Kdlidasa’s poem Kumdra Sambhava, is well known 

* The words Avarodha, Suddhantar, aro synonymous with yvvaiKwvins, zenana, 
seraglio, tuid harem, whore none hut espoused wives ore kcpt» 

X 
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to have been a polygamist ; for besides possessing Um& or Durg&, Kali and 
Gangd, he is known, like amorous Jupiter, to have transformed himself into 
human shapes to enjoy the loves of a Kochini, Bagdini, and others. True it 
is, as Babu Prannath Pandit says, “ That throughout the seven cantos, there 
is no mention of the co-wifehood of Gang4, though that was well known to 
Kdliddsa,’* yet we find that both his consorts Kali and Gangd are mention^ 
by their names in the poem as accompanying their consort in his nuptial 
pr#es8ion to Uma. (Book VII, Verses 39, 42.) 

In the Kaghu Vansa, Dilipa’s polygamy has been shewn by Mr. Grier- 
son by the word antalipma-va/rgay which is a mere pleonastic expression used 
by the commentator for the word avarodJia in the text, (B. I, 32) which I 
give here in full from Stcnzler’s translation : 

‘‘Rex, etsi frequenti gynasceo gaudebat, hanc feminam prudentem 
atque Lakshmim prsscipuas suas uxores existimabat.’* 

The next hero of the poem, Baghu, from whom it derives its name, 
is expressly mentioned by the poet to be married to several princesses, nay, 
as many as stars of heaven, in beauty and number, as is described in Book 
111, Stanza 33. 

“ Deinde, statim post solemnem crinium tonsuram, pater cjus matri- 
monii csBrimoniam peregit ; atque principium iilise, ilium maritum optimum 
adeptiB, spleudebant sicut Dakshse filiae, tenebrarum fugatori nuptse.” 

Kalidasa describes Raju’s son Aja as a chivalrous Knight competing 
for svayamvara or marriage election, in which case the poet had no need of 
narrating his former marriage, mention of which may be found in the 
Ramayana, and therefore the question of his polygamy cannot be deter- 
mined. 

Dasaratha, the son of Aja and father of Rama, is a well known poly- 
gamist, as is admitted by Babu Prannath Pandit, and Kalid^a has had no 
hesitation in mentioning his numerous wives by their names, and the de- 
grees of their attachment to the King. B. X. Stanzas 59 — 60. Thus : 

** Dilecta ei erat Kausalya, amata quoque uxor e Kekayse familia orta ; 
ideo rex Sumitram ab utraque honoratam videre optabat.” 

In short, most princes of the solar race may be shewn to have been 
polygamists, but as they do not form the heroes of our poet, it is unneces- 
sary for me to give their names. 

I have thus shewn by quotations from Kalid&sa’s works that the 
majority of his heroes were polygamists. The grounds upon which Pran- 
nath appears to build his theory of the monogamy of Kaliddsa’s heroes 
ar^pihortly these, — The bridal benediction — the great attachment of certain 
kings to certain queens — and the excessive grief of some of his heroes on 
separation from their consorts. On these three points I would wish to make 
a few concluding remarks. 
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The fact is that Kalidasa was no greater advocate for monogamy than 
he was for polygamy, nor did he attach any greater importance to the one 
than to the other, as is evident from the passages cited above, as also from 
the absence of a single expression in his works, giving preference to the 
one or other state. The benediction “ Majest thou gain the undivided 
love of thy husband,” the blessing pronounced over Uma by the ma- 
trons, was only used in conformity with the general mode of well wish- 
ing to young brides, though the consummation of the blessing is one which 
rarely falls to the lot of any woman of this country. ' 

The poet’s description of the greater attachment of^a prince to a 
particular consort, as in the cases of Sudaxina and Iiidumati, serves only 
to show the particular honor and regard due and paid to the pdl~rdni ot 
jyr^tdhdnd maJiisIn, whose offspring alone was entitled to succeed to his 
crown and throne. 

Kalidasa’s long-winded elegies of woe at the separation of lovers, as 
in the cases of the heart-rending lamentations of Aja, Kama, Kati, and 
>^ala, are only descriptive of the excessive love and fondness that a lover 
might naturally have for the particular object of his esteem and affection 
in preference to all others. This can be jjroved by the following quotation 
from the poet himself. 

“ Nam ajuim examen, ctsi innumori llores verno tempore florant, prae- 
cipua Mangifera3 adlieret.” 

So idso the professed devotedness of the wanton Krishna to Kadha^ 
whom he addresses in the following enraptured strain, does not in any way 
prove the singleness of his love. 

“ Thou art my life, thou art my ornament, thou art a pearl, in the 
ocean of my mortal birth ; oh ! be favourable now, and my heart shall eter- 
nally be grateful.” 

The frantic lamentations of Pururavas and Pashmanta arc but graphic 
juctures of distracted lovers, and bear no resemblance to the^ calm and 
constant love of a monogamist placed in the same circumstances. 

The characters of Kama in the Kaghu, and Nala in the Nalodaya of 
the poet, arc undeniably pure instances of monogamy, but such exceptions 
to polygamy are extremely rare. 
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Note on Khdnjd Khan Oarh in the District of Dardwdn, JahdndMd 
Bub-Division^ Bengal, — By Gouu Das BrsACK, Deputy Magistrate^ 
late of Jahdndhdd, m 

In the (lays of the Emperor Jaliangfr, Bangbara Kban, the founder of 
Kot Simulgarh, came to Bengal, and first settled twelve miles south of 
Bardwan in the village of Salimabad on the banks of the DamMar. 
Many may doubt the authenticity of his advent to this country in the 
time of Jahangir. But from incjuiry on the subject we find that Mukanda 
Ram Chakravaiii, Kavi Kankana, wrote his celebrated work, tlie Chandi, 
during the latter part of Akbar's reign, i. e., in the time of Raja Man 
Sifiha’s rule in Bengal, that this learned poet was a native of the village 
of Damunya, in the vicinity of Kot Simul, about ten miles north of Jahan- 
abad, and that he received a sanad from Nawab Klninazad Khan or Khana 
Khan, the son of Bangbara Khan. Raja Man Siiiha ruled in Bengal 
from the year 1589 A. D., and left this country in the beginning of the 
reign of the Emperor Jahangir (1604 A. D.). It is not likely that Kavi 
Kankan died immediately on returning to his native village Damunya from 
Arar-Brahmana where ho composed his Ohandi. It was while he was still 
living, and most probably after the death of Bangbara Khan, that Khanazad 
Khan, the son of Bangbara Khan, was dignified with the title of Nawab, 
and was commissioned by the Emperor to rule in this country. 

It has already been said that Bangbara Khan first fixed himself at 
Salimabad, but it cannot be admitted as a fact that he was the founder of 
that village. It is suijposed that the village of Salimabad was either 
founded by Sulaiman, the last but one Afghan king of Bengal, or by 
some functionary of his. On looking into ancient records we are satis- 
fied that the name of the village has ever been written and read 
as Salimabad. If it had been founded by king Sulaiman, it was 
but just to have it called after his name Sulaimanabad. There is suffi- 
cient proof also of its not having been founded in the days of the Emperor 
Jahangir (Salim). Sulaimanbad was in existence at the time of Kavi 
Kankan’s composition of the Chandi. It is written in his work* that 
the owner of the village of Damunya was an inhabitant of Salimabad. f 
Now the Chandi was written in the days of Akbar when^Bengal was in the 

* cml*i5ri^Tw, 

t In those days one Gopi Nath Niyogi was the owner of the village* « 
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hands of Eaja Man Sinlia. If wc suppose that this town had been founded 
in the time of Jahangir, we cannot account for its existence in Akbar’s days. 
At the time when the Emperor Jahangir sent Qu^b-uddin to kill Sher- 
Afkan, the first husband of Nurjahan, one Bangbara Khan by name is said 
to have assisted him in the atrocious deed. It seems that this person 
was the progenitor of the Khan family of KoJ Simul. On his coming 
to Salimabad, he held the office of Tahsildar or Collector of Ilevenue, 
and commemorated his name by the erection of a mosque* and the 
excavation of a long tank or jhil. The mosque is now in ruins, and the 
tank, too, for want of repair, is in a bad state. It is said that after 
remaining at Salimabad for some time, he went to Dashghara on the in- 
vitation of the llajaf of that place. One day he started on a hunting 
excursion, and by chance reached a jungle on the west bank of the Damu- 
dsir, and here he was charmed with the natural scenery and longed to make 
it the place of his abode. In accordance with his wish, the whole jungle was 
cleared within a short time and a tlwelling house was built on the spot. Tliis 
primeval jungle had been full of Simul trees — Bomhax lieptaphylla. In the 
current language Kot means limit, barrier, or siirro unding ; the village was 
girdled with Simul trees and hence it was called Siimdlcot* 

Tradition has preserved a curious story about the settlement of Bang- 
bara Khan at Kotsimul. When liangbara came a-huntiiig fi’om Dashgliara, 
he had a hawk with him. On coming to tlie forest oF Kotsimul, he 
lei loose his hawk to attack an a<pialic bird. In a few seconds tlie 
luiwk was defeated in the conte.st. The Khan, theroFore, thought the 
])lacc to bo sacred, a}jd caused bis mansion to l>e erected tli(3r(\ Th(‘ oai’ly 
liistory of our land is full of legends in which it is dillicult to distinguish 
the wlieat from the cliaft*. Notliing in tliis country, not even the most 
trivial act or event, such as a migration From one ])laC(; to another, or the 
selection of a particular site Foradwcllnig place, could he doiu? or allowed to 
oecur without invoking suj)ernatural aid ; every little circiimstaiice or 
occurrence must bo preceded by some siij)er]iunuin eanso or agency. Similar 
legends pn^vail atotlier ])lae(*sto aeconnt for their origin or fortlioir names. 
This story of Bangbara Khan’s selection of his place and abode may have 

* It is said that there was in this mosque a stone hearing an inscription, hut 
nobody knows where the stone is or has been removed to. The, oldest AluhainiiLadaiis 
in and about the Gajh assured me tliat it was reinov(,‘d to the ALihjid at Salimabad, 
which ^ nejir Chakdigi, eleven inib's south of Mi’iudri Station. Inquiry was made 
there, but no trace of tlio stone could l)e found. Some people, howcwor, stated 
that the stone had boon taken away from Ihtj now Masjid at Salimabad by one 
of the Collectors of Bardwdn ; but whihs at liardwdii, and (*ven afterwards, I made 
cai'oful enquiries, but could obtain no elue of the stone or Iho inscription it bore. 

t Kardyan Pal was the Kdja alluded to. 
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been borrowed from, or given rise to, the legend of the origin of the 
name of Birbhum : it will be found tliat a heron killing a hawk at some 
sj)ot within that district led to the adoption of the name of Birbhdm ; 
vide Annals of Bural Bengal, Appendix D, page 427. But it is forgotten 
that Birbhum is but one of the 12 hliums* or districts in which part of 
lladlia w'as divided. 

Tradition has it that after a few years the rule of Bangbara Khan became 
permanent in this country. The folklore on this point is, that the name of 
Bangbara Khan ajjpeared on the Tinpcrial coinage of Dihli, and his name was 
beaten in the nauhat. The fact is- that, under the Muhammadan rule, even 
subordinate functionaries of the Government tried to assume, and in 
many cases did assume, indepcnticncc Avhen they came to the mufassal. And 
so it hap])cned in the case of Bangbara Kli.in. It is probable that this 
Kliiin taking advantage of favourable oj)port unities wliich lay in his way, 
struck the coin and boat the drum in bis own name. For this delinquency 
he was arrested by an embassy from the Dihli Court. The Khan on his way 
to Dihli put an end to his life, it is said by swallowing the diamond 
of his ring. The Lnperial embassy returned to Dihli with the dead 
body of tlie Klnln. The Emperor was touehed with remorse on seeing the 
serene face of the Khan, and asked whether he had aiiy wife and children. 
I'he wife of the Klian and his son, then fourteen years of age, were summoned 
to Dihli. On their .arrival, the Emperor was moved witli pity at the 
sight of the mother and her son Khanazad Khan, and gave him the title 
of Nawal) and deputed him to act in the place of his father. Nawiib 
Khjiiiaziid Khan, on returning to Kotsimul, caused a moat to be excavated 
round his mansion, 70 feet in width and JIO feet in dej)th. The Garh itself 
measures lOGO foot by 890. There is an entraiujo on the wc.st side of the 
moat. The moat is calh*d Khanazad Khan Garh, for it was excavated by 
Nawab Khanazad Khan. 

Bangbara Khan was descended of a Sayyid family. His birthplace 
was Barba, south of Dihli, but his descendants have deteriorated to Bengali 
Musalmans by intermixture with them, though in 2 ’oiiit of caste the 
Khans arc still esteemed su 2 )orior. Tradition also ^^rcserves to us the 
story that Bangbara Klian w^is appointed Tahsildar over the B.ajas of 
Dasligliara, Bard wan, Birbhum, Bishnjiur, I^Iiiyapur, Goadi-Krishnagar, 
and Katak. How far there is truth in this assertion it is hard for us at 
present to determine. No authentic history has yet bein found of these 
sevm*al i>rincipalities exce^it of those of Bard wan, Bishnpur, and Krish^agar. 

* 1, Birbhum ; 2, Sainbhum ; 3, Sik’harbhum ; 4, Gopibhum ; 5, Btoaiibhum ; 
6, Mdnbhum; 7, Barabhum; 8, Dhalbhum; 9, Siiigbhuiii; 10, Tunbhlim; 11, Mul- 
bhum; 12, Bhanjabhum. Vide Blochmann’s Geography and History of Bengal, 
Joui-nal, Vol. XLII, (1873) p. 224. 
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Portions of the early account of the Bishnpur raj appeared in the Hiiuln 
Patriot y when that paper was under the able editorship of the late Haris 
Chandra Mukerjee, and those numbers of the Patriot furnish the substance 
of the account given of the raj by subsequent writers.* 

The early history of Bengal is clear in regard to the one fact that the 
Bishnpur raj dates from very ancient times, and tliut it had its existence 
long before the arrival of the Muhammadans in Bengal. The Kaj.as 
of Bishnpur were never subject to Muhammadan rulers. At intervals 
the Muhammadans invaded Bishnpur, and plundered and ravaged the 
country. Sometimes tlioy experienced defeats, and fled, leaving behind 
them all tlicir baggage and treasure in the hand of the victors. This state of 
tilings cannot jiroperly be called subjection, and it docs not appear probable 
that the Bishnpur raj was within the iiscal jurisdiction of Banghara Khan. 

On the death of Khanazad Kluin, he was succeeded in his ollicc by his 
son Gardai Khan. After the death of Gardai Khan, W(j hear of one Ghii/d 
Khan passing his days at the place as a Zamindar and Ainiadar. In his 
time the importance of the B.irdwan ll;ij- family was well established, and he 
was a dejiendent Zamindar of the Baja, of Bard wan, who gave hi in tlio title 
of Chaudhuri. It was in the time of Ghazi Khan that the English got 
possession of Bengal. 

At the beginning of the English rule, much of the heritage of the 
Kliau family whicli they liad lield from the days of the Nawab to 
those of the Chaudhuri, was transferred to other hands. The son of 
Gbazi Khan* was ’Abdur-Bahmctii Khan, on wliose death *Ali Naqi 
Khan became the heir of the family property; he married a daughter of the 
Musalman Baja of Nagor in Bii-bhiim. ’All Naqi Khan departed this lif« 
at the age of sixty. While ’Ali Naqi was still living, the land survey and 
settlement of Bengal began. At the death of ’Ali Naqi Khan, his son 
Tafazzul Husain Khan was a minor of only fgiir years of ago, and on the 
death of the latter, his son Tasadduq Husain Klnin became tlie heir. lie 
is still living, enjoying his ancestral heritiige. He has a little son, but 
no daughter. It is remarkable and worth noting that from Banghara 
Khan to Tasadduq Husain Kluiri, no one had a brother or a sister. The 
family has hitherto continued and been represented by a single male scion 
in each generation, an occurrence as rare as it is singular, nay almost 
unprecedented ii^ a genealogy consisting of so many as seven or eight 
generations. Very little is now left for the support of the family. They 
eke ^t a bare subsistence from the few acres of land in their possession. 


• Vide also CoL Gastrell’s Report on Bishnpur ; and Grant’s Vth Report 
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Three Translations from the Hamdseh, — By C. J. Ltall, C. S. 

I. 

Ta’abbiita Shonu in praise of Shems son of Mulik. 

j ^^xJf 

JJ-rJo (SJX^ -? J <J^ 

]{(dyM cir^^ (J^^ 

«j3li ^9 ^JJO aJ c!>:’(^ |*y'^l fit 

hiJb Ai<Mi ^Jf Xxls lIas:! j 

{^XaIj^JI atjSt i^iy ^JsLc ^ lit 

Lo now ! I take my way with the boon of my praise in liaiul 
to the son of the uncle of Stoutness, Shems the son of Malik : 

I will gladden therewith his heart in the ring where his kinsmen sit, 
as he gladdened mine with gift of goodly fl^rrU’-feeders. 

Little lie heeds the pain of labour that lights on him — 
many his heart- stirrings, divers his ends and ways ; 

He journeys day-long in a waste, and at night-fall he enters another 
unholpen : he rides bare-backed the steed of perilous deeds. 

5 He outstrips the swee]) of the wind as it drives in its course along 
in a whirlwind, following swift on the heels of him who flees. 
When the needle of sleep sews uj) his eyen, there wanteth not 
a warder to watch, the heart of a wary man and bold. 

He makes his eyen the scouts of his heart, to bid him where 

to draw forth from its sheath the glittering shar]^ sword-blade ; 
When ho shakes it in the breast-bone of a focnian, there flash abroad 
the hindmost teeth in the opgn mouths of the laughing Dooms. 

He deems the Wild the sweetest of friends, and travels on 

where there journeys above him the Mother of all ^e clustered stars. 

m 

Notes. 

The measure of this poem is the second form of tho Tawil, and runs thus : 


I 


I 
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V. 1. “Son of the undo of Stoutness,” a periphrasis for “a stout and valiUnt 
man” ; the words lather, son, and brother aro frocpiontly joined to qualities to denote 
the possessor of them ; thus Tarafeh (Mo‘iUl. 86) culls his sword aJehu thiqatm “ brother 
of faithfulness.” 

V. 2. “ I will gladden his heart,” literally “ I will shako his side,” i, e» with 

mirth and joy. “ vi/ riA-feedoi's” — sho-cameds led on the anVe^ a shrub (Salvadora 
sica) widely distributed in the sandy soils of tho East ; in Western India it is known 
as rnti, 

V. 4. “ He rides bare-backed the steed of perilous deeds” is explained as meaning 

that ho encounters daiigers mhUl nought to protect him from them. 

V. 8. “There flash abroad:” tho word ichellela is used specially of tho lightning. 
“Dooms,” cl-inenui/(iy plural of mcuiyuchf tho Fates of men; it is probable that tho 
pagan Arabs com*eivcd of tlu'so as women, like the Fates and Norns of Homan and Norso 
mythology. ‘Amr son^f Kultbum says (AIo‘all. 8). 

j (JJ (jt j 

And as for us — tho Fates will surely roach us : 
doomed arc they to us and wo to them. 

V. 9. “ Tho Mothi'r of all tho clusten‘d stars” is variously explained ; some say 

that it mt'ans tho Sun (feminine in Arabic as in German), as tho greatest of all tho 
h'cavonly bodies : others that it is (ho Alilky Way ; to mo it seems most probable (hat it 
means the Heaven, and that tho solitude wdiich is spoken of in tho first half-v«*rst* is fur- 
ther described in the second by saying that tho wiinderer’s only companion on his way 
is the tinning Heaven. 


II. 

*Amr son of jMa‘di-kerib. 




Id/ 11)1 j 


fas'® 

^ „ 

(j, — kU j A*J 

loi J LJfi-iVi 


fj. — ^ 

Ijj Jiy jf 

toJ^t ^ lyl 
Id. — ^ 


L. 

vi'fd i/l J 

fjwJ Ijf r>’ 

G^LwmJ ^ ^ 
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j Si a — ■ 

f»>is ^liXclU iXcf — . M, - — AAifcfliJ! 

Comeliness stands not in brave attire, 
though tliou wrap tliyself in a robe of ftwn? : 

Comeliness lies in a noble stock 

and valiant deeds that bring renown. 

I gathered to meet the chances of Time 
a hauberk (lowing, a swift strong steed 

Stout and hardy, a grooved blade that cleaves 
helmets and bodies of men in twain : 

5 And well I knew tliat on that day 

I should have to light both Ka‘b and Nahd — 

Men who, when they arc arrayed in steel, 
glitter like leoi^ards in leather and mail. 

Each man runs to the battle-stead 

with what he has gathered ready therefor. 

Wlion I beheld our women dee 

furrowing the hard earth as they ran, 

And Lemiseh’s unveiled face shone as though 
it were heaven’s full moon when it rises on high, 

10 And all her loveliness, hidden before, 

stood bare to see, and the case grew grave, 

I stood forth to fight their chief : and needs 
must I fight him — no escape therefrom. 

They vowed that my blood should spill : and I 
vowed, if I met then, to do my best. 

How many a brother lief and dear 
have my two hands laid to rest in the grave ! 

I wailed not, nor raised lament or cry, 
for my weeping would profit naught at all : ^ 

15 I wrapped him round in his winding, sheet- 
hard was I born on my birth day ! 

1 stand in the stead of those dead men : 
the foemen count me a host alone. 

Gone are the men I loved, and I 
lonely abide like sword in sheath. 


[No. 2, 
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Notes. 

This poem is in the K&mil (dimeter hypcrcatalectic) and is scanned thus ; 


ww ww ww ww 

V. 1. htird'* a striped woollen stuff of el-Yemcn, counted of great price. 

V. 2. “a noblo stock”; plural of literally “mines”; hence, the 

origin of a family or race. 

V. 3. “ a hauberk flowing” ; aabighah^ dtY being understood : a coat of mail that 

reaches to tho ankh's. 

V. 4. “ a grooved blade” : Zu shiituh, Shutuh or shutab are the grooves on a sword 
made for the blood to flow off after a stroke. “ l>odi(‘s of men” nhdun : this may mean 
also “ short coats of mail” ; hut here it seems best to take it in the more usual sense. 
Tlie sword of ‘Amr son of Ma‘di-kenb, called ex-Sain^uin or eR-Sam»Ameh (“tho short 
and stout, compact and hc'avy”), which he inherited from the l.limyerito Kings, was ono 
of tho most famous hlafles of Arab logemd. 

After this verso comes .'mother in some editions 

|j| lAfti-c j 

And a straight spear-shaft that quivers when 
I poise it, aiming it straight .and true. 

V. 8. “ Furrowing tho hard o.irth as tiny riin” yefhaRna bil-ma^ziVi Bheddd, Tho 

verb fahttsa is cxplaiiu'd .'is meaning “ making holes in tho earth like plural 

of which is the lU’st of the (hit^* I’ut this sense seems inapprojiriato, as the swifter 
tho flight the less imiucssion would the runner’s feet make on tho ground ; another rind- 
ing is yvnihuHna^ from mahaHu^ wliich means to run swiftly : also to glance, gleam, of light- 
ning. 

V. 11. “I’licir chief”: Jeebsh, liter.ally, “r.am.** This word is frequently used to 
denote the leader of a troop, us tho ram leads the flock : e, g, in tho Mo*all. of El-l.laiith 
son of liillizch, v. dO. 

Round (leys, his men clad in mail with a chirf 
of el-Yomon, as though lie were a hard wliito roek. 

(QnraZh/ me.'ins ‘ of el-yenien’, hecamse lli;it is the land ^f tho or leaves of 

the selvm [Miiuomi Jhu'a, Forsk.J wlierewith hides .'ire t-mni'd.) ^ 

v. 11. “ Profit nought at all”: M gcnohlu zmdd ; means a firo-stiek, and tho 

litoral meaning of this proverbial expression is “ will not bring as return so much as 
a th’c-stick.” 

V. IG. This ‘Amr was counted, in the battles of ol-Tslam, as equal to a thousand 
men. “Tho Khalifoh ‘Orrmr” (wo road in tho Aghani, XIV. p. 28) “sent to Sa‘d 
son of Ahu \Vaq<ias, Jiis general in ol-Truq, ‘Amr son of Ma*di-korili and Tuleyhah 
son of Khuweylid cl-Asadi, and wrote to him ‘ Lo ! I liave sent to aid thee two thou- 
sand mon.* ” 

V. 17. “ Lonely abide as sword in sheath” : batiUa mithla-s-segfi ferda. The lone- 

liness is explained in two ways : first, because tho sivord luis no companion in its sheath ; 
and second, taking es^Seg/y “ the sword,” as moaning tho inoomparablo blade 
which had no fellow or like. 
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III. 

Ta’abbata ShcrrA went forth to woo a woman of ^Abs, of the house of Qjlrib, who 
first inclined to him and promised to marry him ; but when he again visited her, ho 
found her averse from him. “What hath changed theni'” said he: she answered — 
“ Verily the honour of being Ihy wife is groat ; but my people said to mo : ‘ What 
wilt thou do with a man who will surely bo slain to-day or to-morrow, and thou bo left 
husbandlcss Y'* And ho turned away from her, and said — 

Jj^ A— iU Hxa:^ il ^ jjJUi 

^jjt (J^Jt J o;i^ j ^fj 

j! jliJl jtj^ JaIj 

Lo J A — jOjS gsAl JS 

^ (iSiJ aIaJ Jit 

Iju^ ^A4Xj| l^j il J AviJf^I:^ 

J!>i jLkl jjJbUs ^ 

AJf iXJ il AtiXpi/U ^ 

(juo Lit d^J il (^jfj 

La^IuO jf ii^Atj fit J 

(3j^ o>J| c^f J J 

They said to her — ‘ Wed him not ! for his life is nouglit at all : 
the first spear-point that ho lights on jjcrchance shiJl stretch liiin 

[dead.* 

And she gave no whit of heed to Avisdom, hut feared to he 

the widow of one whom Niglit en\vTap.s, full of hiirdihead ; 

Little he slumbers or sleeps, and the heart of his intent 

is to gain the blood of vengeance, or face a foeinan grim. 

There comes down to liglit with him wlioni his tribe count their bra vest 

[man, 

but not to gmn fame of valour does ho smite heads in twain. 

% Little he stores of food beyond what shall stay his need : 

his ribs stand forth with hunger, and his bowels cleave to his back. 

He has lain in the wild beasts’ lairs until they know him Avell, 

and never through fear of him have they iled from their grazing 

[grounds — 

He seeks not to take the hare or the deer by guile oi spring : 
long has he fought with men, grey is he and old therein. 

And he who deals ever with warfare, it cannot hut be tliat he 
shall meet one day tflereiii a fall from the hand of Death. 

They see a man whose heart cares not to hunt the deer, 

and if they could grasp man’s hand, they would verily grasp his baud. 
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10 But he — the lords of fat camels grow lean through fear of him, 
as they follow his track alone or girt with a company. 

And as for me, well 1 know that, though 1 live long, at last 
1 shall meet the spear of Death flashing bare before mine eyes. 

Notes. 

The metre of this poem is the same as that of tho first piece. 

V. 3. Little ho sliimhors or sleeps'* : galtlu ghirAri’^^nawni, Ohir&r is the be* 
ginning of sleep, drowsiness ; the force of qalil being to deny altogether, the phrase 
moans that he sleeps not at all, nor does he over suffer drowsiness to creep over him. 
'‘A fooman grim": keniigyan mitsaffa^d ; Jcemiy is ono fully armed: means 

stained or blackened with the rust' of armour which is constantly worn. So er-Rabi* 
son of ZiyjUl says — 

jlhj j j 

And stirrers of the flame of battle — ^upon them tho rust of steel, 
even as though their faces had been besmeared with pitch. 

V. 4. “ There comes down to fight with him" : tho person spoken of may be either 
Ta’abbata Sherrd. himself (which seems best) or tho warrior mentioned in the last 
words of tho verso before. 

V. 9. “They see" i. e. tho wild boasts: verse 8 is a parenthesis, arising out of 
the second hemistich of verso 7. To grasp the hand is a sign of inendship and good 
will in Arabia as in Europe. 

V. 10. “ Fat camels": ^mJehAA, properly “ pregnant camels," which were hold to 
be tho most delicate of flesh (see Torafeh, Mo*all. 93). 


Notes on, and Translation of, three Copper-plate Inscriptions from 
Sambalpur, — By PBAT.(PACirANDiiA GnosuA, B. A. 

In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for November 1872, under 
the head of presentations received, the receipt was announced of a Copper- 
plate Grant consisting of three leaves, found in the Sambalpur District. 
The plates were presented to the Society by Capt. M. M. Bowie, tjpn 
Deputy Commissioner of that district. The plates were found buried in an 
earthen vessel, at some depth below the surface in the Tributary State of 
Patna attached to the Sambalpur District. The inscription records the 
grant .of a village named Vahavedda on a small rent to four Brahmans of 
four difEerent yotrfis. The grant was made on the Sth lunar day of the 
• bright half of the month of Ashadha in the 6th year of the reign of Jana- 
mejaya. 

The plates are in tolerable preservation. Tho inscription runs over 
three oblong tablets connected together by a solid copper ring. The first 
covering plate is inscribed on one side only, and the last has but two lines 
of inscription on the second side. The ring is surmounted by a round 
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seal with a thick border. The legend on it is unclear. It has been 
much afEected by age, and the faint but rough relief impressions lead 
me to surmise that it had at one time a figure of Bamachandra seated on a 
lotus, and surrounded by lotus leaves and flowers. At the foot of the lotus 
throne there appears to be4l kneeling figure, evidently of Smumdmy for 
it has a tail. 

The character of the inscription is of the 12th century ; the f of the 
inscription, however, is of as ancient a form as is met with in the Kutila 
type. The vowel signs are nearly identical with those of the Bengali 
alphabet. It is, however, noteworthy to observe that the ancient forms of 
W and ^ occur in this inscription. The w, If and or are closely allied 
to the Bengali type. The language is Sanskrit, and the metre of the slokas 
which close up the inscription is in the long distich. The grammar on the 
whole is correct, but errors and omissions committed by the engraver are 
numerous. 

The inscription opens with the simple auspicious “ Svasti** in the 
style of a proclamation from MaMhhava Chipta, evidently a son or 
scion of the family of Qiva Gupta^ the monarch of the three Kalingas. 
The place is then described, and the conditions of the grant are set forih ; 
the annual rent being fixed at 8 palas of silver. A pala according to Amara 
Sinha is Kareha chatushtaya^^ i, e. weighing 32 tolas. As usual, in 
granting the village its mines are also given away. 

The sedbnd tablet describes the recipients who are all evidently Bhat- 
tas (heralds ?) by profession. The first is of the Kawhchha gotra, which is 
not known in this part of the country. The pravaras, that is the rishis, 
allied to the family are Angirasa and Varshagauvandgva, and those of next to 
kith and kin are Yuvanagva, Damvarisha and Angira, professing the Kau- 
thama section of the Sdmaveda. These are all evidently pdgcliatya Vaidika 
Brahmans, that is to say, the TTrias of the Western clan. The first donee’s 
name is Ddmdka, the son of Aiprali. He came from a place called Lera- 
gringa in the valley of the Tampa. The second is of the Oautuma gotra. 
TKb second, third, and fourth all belong to the Kdnva section of the Yajur 
veday the second comes from JJpagringay the upper peak as contradis- 
tinguished from Leragringa of the first donee. The third is named Vdsu- 
devtty the son of Hrishikeehay of the Kaehdtreya gotra., The fourth, 
though coming from the same valley as the first, is of the Agasti gotra 
and named Kondadevay the son of Bdmagarmd, 

After the description of the donees, the usual imprecations are fulmi- 
nated against the resumption by the future princea pf the lands and the 
usual quotations from the Dharma Qastrae are added in which the donors 
of lands are praised, and their resumers are condemned as heinous sinners. 

The engraver, an employee of the son of Mallddhara DattOy the mim 
ister of the States, is a Kdyaetha of the Ghosha family. 
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The inscription closes with an enlogium on Janam^aya^ whose name 
has been used in the plate. What this Janamejaya had to do wi^sh the 
grant is not at all evident from the inscription. The donor entitles him- 
self as the king of the three Kalingae^ a title not uncommon with the Vria 
kings of the 10th and 12th centuries to adopt {vide J« A. S. B., p. 21, 
1869). 

Until we can identify the Janamejaya of this inscription, it is needless 
to make an attempt at fixing the date of this grant. There is, however, one 
important point deserving of notice ; in this plate mention has been made 
of the Ghosha family of the Kdyasthas^ a family which traces its descent 
from the days of the earliest of the Vedas, In the BigvedOj the twmn 
Agvims are said to have given a husband to the unmarried daughter of 
Ghosha : Ghoshdyai chit ^iirishade dmone patim juryantyai Agvindva- 
dattam, R. V., i. 117, 7. Sayanachdrya, however, says Ghoshd* was 
daughter to Kakshivat. 

Transliteration of the Copper-plates. 

Plate I. 



9fir«T« f«n5*r 

»rr*njrrwsnTtfVf»rjf»rfRW- 


Plato II. • 

WT t^ifnrs 

’sw wfyi ^TUTv: 

vt^rw^ 

Hjnft #isir«i(?)Wii»»?T %5nfnniPwi^^Ti5^« Wwrws- 

w: ^Jtfiiiirw I ii ^ 

HTwnTWurt wftnrf’rfww* qr 

qwj q l w^ »nr m a{«fTfirqtHr: ^ftiwa ■ 
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srfir^itRwnwni'ifr- 
ijnfTftwncwmN vmnrv^iri- 

nfig ai si fim i fii ?T ^uwrfii- 

mwvra^^l^OActi 5ifiT»nf?[ fswiar 

i ?r«ir ^ni ^ww i wfii- 

TjaifiTJ winf^! I TO ^ «fiJTO TO 
TOW 'T’c^Ttfir »irF&w I TOwnr ii 

TOTfw «if wi?f?r wfti^s I wriraT ^t^ttoi ^ *r^ tot ii 

t ^ 'S 

(’itKTO to: i) to 

^ TOtW ^TO^iw II ^l^Te«lf«H ftnt: TOn^f»B f<(- 

JTTTO I wftr^mr fromr: « totot ^iPr^ifir ii wfti v: vrfjnzurfjr to 
»rfit siTOf fir I TOr ^ wTO^iwr fir«i7r Jrrfii^r ii TOf^wt to- 

^Tf% TOwromfir ^ i TOf ^rfif a^ i^ w ^fro^r sr ajirfiT ii v- 

Pkte III. 

toJ to TOcwfir: n^rern i h ^%i ^ttou TOfir ii 

Nj V# 

TO’Jf TOTOwr % '»Kfir :»'5»r^f I « fronrf wfir TOr frofiif to TOfir ii 

airf^ firasraw smTO i sktoFto wfrofiw*^- 
># 

far wfro « ^raT%s^ TO^jTOnut ^r^ to TOf*r% TOfif: I ^- 
TOT^r wrfirar: tot tjtto toto:< ii Tfir to^t^w^Pt^- 

^r^fitro^f^’wr TO^ fi w fi r TO TOwfir^w^T^TO airr 
arfir aa:a: to^i^t froiwr ^fir TOTOTOTOtTTOifTOrarTOt - 

vj 

^tafNlTOTO^TOT fTOTOT^ ^HITafTO fTOTOfir- 

TOWt TOT^TiTsfir ^TO i aiT^a[ Tof^ I f^faiwfir^ wr^ar TOT^if"»fir- 

^rafNiTOTTOTOf^aifirTOiuTO! w^rTOm; ti^rnwr^rfir: 

>» ^ 

firrf^rrfirfinarrroj^iftOTTHJ aftrnarTO^TOiaH^srrofirTO: 

TO*rf toito: TOrnrtfin’WTrfro’TOTOWifir: #nn#fti ii 

>• 

Translation of the Oopper-plates. 

Plate L Amen ! Prom the famous fortress of victory situated at 
Mwrasivma (?), the most venerable great ruler of rulers and Sovereign- 
lord Qri Qiva Qupta Deva^ descended from whose feet the devout 
worshipper of Mahe^oa/ra^ most venerable; great ruler of rulers, and Sever- 
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eign-lord, the Glory of the Lunar race, and King of the Three Kalingas, 
Qri Mdhdhham Gupta Deva, Lord spiritual and temporal, thus declares : 
All JdtSy soldiers, spies, Dhitrihda (f), watches or guards, favourites of the 
Government, dependents on the foot of Royalty, and others, living at any 
time, in the village of VaJcaveddd^ in the confines of the territories in the 
valley of the Twnga^ or in the allied countries in the vicinity. Be it known 
to you, that this village, with all its mineral wealth, free of all restraints, 
with the right of collecting all supernumerary taxes, with its mango and 
mahud trees, with its excavations and salt lands, bounded by well-known 
boundaries on all its four sides, and restricted from the entrance of Jdt 
soldiers, is given by us, for the settlement of the best Brdhmans, sprung 
from the principals of the different families, mz . : 

Tlate IL One of the. Kachchha family, of the order of Angiraga 
yuvandgva, and sub-order Yavanagm-Amvarisha-Angira^ student of the 
Kauthhama section of the Sdmaveda, inhabiting the leragringd (Lera- 
chera P) alluvion of the Tampd Lake, son of the venerable Aiprali^ and 
named Damaka, The second of the Gautama family, of the order of 
Angirasa^ sub-order Varhaspatga, student of the Kanva section of the 
Yajur veda, emigrant from ZTpagringa, inhabitant of JSandakshetra, and son 
of the venerable Naropaganda. The third of the Kashatreya family, of 
the order of Archandgva^ sub-order Qoahogvana^ student of the Kanva sec- 
tion of the Yajur veda^ emigrant from inhabitant of Lepa* 

tungd, offspring of the Bhattas, son of the venerable Bishikesha^ (JECfshu 
kesha riglitly) and named Vdsudeva, And the fourth of the Agasti family, 
of the order of Idhmahdhava, sub-order Chgava^ student of the Kanva 
section of the Yajwr veda, emigrant from Trikalinga^ inhabiting the valley 
of the Bampd, by name Kondadeva, son of Bdmagarmd, 

To those excellent Brahmans, I, with the sprinkling of water, for the 
purpose of their possession, until the duration of the Sun, Moon and Stars, 
at the fixed rent of eight palas of silver per annum ; for the sake of adding 
to the merit and fame of my parents, as of myself, execute this Deed of 
gift in the Copper-plate edict. Knowing that it is for the rightful posses- 
sion (of the donees), and for the augmentation of the merit and fame of 
my parents, and as of myself, that this Deed of gift is executed upon this 
Copper-plate edict. Knowing this yourselves, you are to dwell there 
happily, taking rightful possession, levying, according to your respec- 
tive shares, revenues, and receiving the gold and other minerals of the soil. 

Let future proprietors of the soil, in due regard to our piety and 
renown, and for our sakes^ maintain this grant, as of their own, as it is 
said in the Dharma-Qastras (jurisprudence) that Sagara and many other 
kings have made* gifts of lands, but the merit (of the grant) accrues to 
him who for the time being is the proprietor of the soil. 
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Doubt not of your merit, 0 earthly kings! because these gifts by 
others have been made, for endless merit awaits on him that maintains, rather 
than on him who confers, the same. The donor of land rejoices in heaven for 
a period of sixty thousand years ; but their resumers and their advisers, too, 
dwell in the regions of hell for an equal space of years. Gold is the first 
ofEspring of Fire; Earth is the favourite of Vishnu and cows are the 
progeny of the Sun ; therefore, whoever makes donations of gold, cows, and 
lands, these three kinds of donors do no more return on earth. Their 
fathers exult, and grandfathers laud (them), when their land-giving pos- 
terity thus bring about their redemption. Whoever receives a gift of 
land, and whoso makes a gift of it, both of them for their pious deeds ever 
ascend the heaven. The resumer of land is never absolved, though he 
should consecrate thousands of tanks, perform hundreds of Ydjapeya sacri- 
fices, and bestow ten millions of cows in charity. Whoever with an evil 
heart, dispossesses another or causes one to do such an act, being beset by 
darkness, he becomes fast entangled in the noose of Varuna, and degen- 
erates into prostrate animals. 

JPlate III. Whoso resumes land, whether of his own giving, or 
given by others, becomes a worm of the dirt, and rots there with his 
forefathers. The sun, Varuna, Vishnu^ Brahma, the moon, fire, and 
the glorious Qiva, all bless the giver of land. This common bridge of the 
piety of kings should always be supported by you. This is what JRdma- 
chandra most expects of all future sovereigns of the earth. Beflecting 
on the transitoriness of human life and fortune, which is like a drop of 
water on the leaves of a lotus, and knowing that “ this world is a fleeting 
show”, let none obliterate the acts of others. 

This Copper-plate document is written, on the eighth day of the 
moonlit-fortnight of Ashddha, in the sixth year of the victorious reign of 
tlie most venerable, great ruler of rulers and sovereign-lord, the illustrious 
Janamejaya Bern, which to write in figure is Sammt 6 Asliddha, Qudi, by 
Koi Qhosita, son of Vallabha Qhoslia of the Kdyastha caste, in the 
service of the son of Qri Mallddhara Datta, the Chief Minister of Peace 
and War. 

There reigns the illustrious king of the Lunar race Janamejaya by 
name, who in purity and splendour resembles the carbuncle gem, in the 
family of the gemming lords of the earth. Whose valour and bounty are 
boundless as the ocean, and whose lawful gifts have made his name more 
glorious. He resembles the Lord of gods in saving the earth when in 
difiiculties, and he is celebrated as a mighty vanquisher of tlic hosts of his 
enemies. 
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Notice of a pre-hietoric Btmal Blace with Cruciform Monoliths^ near Mun^ 
gapet in the Nizamis Dominions. — By William King, Depg. Supdt.^ 
Oeol, Sur. of India, 

(With two Plates.) 

About eight miles W. S. W. of Mungapet (Paluncha Taluq), on the 
right bank of the Godavari, and on the road to Hanamconda, I passed 
over the strange place of sepulture described in this paper. It is in the 
midst of, and overgrown with, forest and scrub jungle, and is quite out of 
the ordinary route of European travellers ; but as the tombs have been 
opened and there are signs of excavation, apparently of other hands than 
those of despoile^, it is possible that this spot has been visited and de- 
scribed by some previous observer. The only notice I can find having 
reference to like places in the neighbouring country is that of Colonel 
C. L. R. Glasfurd (Report of the “ Upi^r Godavery District, 1868,”) wfio 
says : “ But scattered here and there in the forests, and on the sides of 
hills, are found the remains of a race before whose antiquity even the 
ancient Hindu dynasties of the Peninsula of India must probably give 
Way. I allude to the ii^egalithic monuments of Indo-Scythic sepulture, 
consisting of cromlechs, kistvaens and cairns, which have been found in 
four of tte taluqs of this district.” This account answers generally 
for the locality under description, except for the presence of some stone 
crosses, i^ich in my experience of such burial-plaRces in Southern India, are 
quite unique. Other ruder and perhaps more ancient remains (commonly 
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called Kommbar rings), in some respects similar to these, are frequent over 
parts of the Madras Presidency ; but here in addition to the i>rcsence of 
large crosses, the to|^bs are all built of worked stones, and furnished with 
coffin-like cavities in place of the usual urns or earthenware chatties. 

The place itself is called, by the people around, Jldlcshasgtidimi or 
‘ the village of demons’, whom they describe in the usual way as having been 
as tall as trees, unclothed, long-haired, and of a time beyond the ken of 
man. Situated close to the present village of Kaperlaguru, it consists of an 
assemblage of kists or huge stone boxes for the reception of tlie dead, (and, 
if the size oF some of these be taken into consideration, of very honoured 
dead too). The numbers of inferior peoj)Ie who must have been em2)loyed 
to quarj'y, dress, and carry the stones, were not buried in this jdacc ; it was 
the necroi^olis evidently of the rulers, not luicessarily the heroes, of the 
countrj’, for many of the kists contain two or more receptacles of different 
sizes as for families. 

The ground occu2)icd is about half a square mile in extent, but it is 
difficult to be exact as to the area or even as to the number of tombs owing 
to the thick forest growth, and there w'cre only a few hours at my dis- 
posal for searching the place. There arc, however, about 15 U tombs scatter- 
ed irregularly along the crest and w’cstern slo})e of a low sandstone ridge, 
(lying mainl}’- in a long "VV. N. W. — E. S. E. grouj)) which is rather 
thickly crowded with kists near the iiorlhern end, where the high road 
crosses the ridge. In the more crowded 2^ortion of this anci(‘nt cemetery 
are four large cruciform monoliths, one lying Hat on the ground at the 
extreme northern end oF the 2>lace, and three a few yards south of the road, 
one of which is perfect and standing in a nearly iqa’ight j)Osition. 

The crosse.s do not seem in their position to bear any very particular 
relation to the tombs near them, and arc too large, su])j)()sing they are not 
in their original sites, to have been moved far fi’om their first jiositioii. 
The northcru-mo>t cross is not lying near any kist, but the U2)right 
one and another (hrokori and dug down to its bast*) arc 2Ha(u?d close to two 
pairs of large tombs, though their 2)osition is not strikingly associated 
with either of these.* The fourth monolith is lying on the ground 
some fifty yards further south near ajLomb. 

The appended sketches (Plates XI and XII, figs. 1 , 2 ) will show the 
style of these singular monoliths, which 1 think may be termed crosses, 
though they differ in many res]>ccts from all ornaments or sculptiu'cs of 
this class, while they arc I consider of much more ancient date than the 
type from which nearly all crosses are derived. ♦ 

The two crosses in the middle ground are facing about E. — W., but 
not exactly j that is, the proper face may bo to the sun or the reverse, for 

(Sec Plato XII, Fig. 6.) 
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I cannot say which is the front or back, as each cross is placed differently 
with regard to its neighbouring tombs. Some of the kists face the rising 
sun, others are at an angle with this position, or in other ^ords, the entrances 
are always easterly though at varying degrees to the south or north of this.* 

Tlic distinguishing points in those monuments are the various breadth 
and length of the limbs, and the curved junction between the arms and 
lower limb.f The broken cross in the middle ground has been dug down to 
in order to expose tlie foot ; its measurements are : — whole height, 13 feet ; 
height to arm, 0' ; width of lower limb, 3' 2" ; length of unbroken arm 

from centre, 3' ; width of arm at end, 2* 5" ; width of upper limb, 2* 1'' ; 

thickness of monolith, I' 8". The neighbouring cross is smaller, but it 
stands 5' 6" over the ground, and from the pro])ortions of the others its 
lower limb must be sunk in the ground for about 0 feet. 

These monoliths are neatly dressed, without any ornamentation or 
inscription, and ]»rcsent a rather less weathered a])pearancc than the kists, 
which were apparently only roughly squared and then hammered or chisel- 
led on certain surfaces, though the style of tooling is the same in all cases. 

Each tomb consists of four upright tooled slabs placed rectangularly, 
covered by another Hat slab dressed at the edges, and the whole is generally 
encircled by a ring of rudely-dressed oblong stones meeting together at 
their ends, these being cut to give clean joints to the circle. The box 
or kist is built on the surface oF the ground or, as it generally is, rock, 
there being no excavation or pit as is more frequently the case with the 
ruder Korumbar rings. One of the upright slabs is j)icrced for a small door- 
way large enough to admit a human body, and the sides of-this entrance 
are cut or counter-suidc so as to allow of a slab or other closure being placed 
against the opening, though I did not see any loose slabs lying about which 
might have been used in this way. The covering slab overhangs the kist 
for more than a foot in width. Plate XII, ligs. 3, 1, and 5.) 

Most of the tombs are more or less broken and tumbled about, while 
their interiors have in many cases been torn up ; but a few still* show what 
the inner arrangements were like. ^J'here was or is a floor or basement slab, 
very often the size of the interior, in which were cut out or carved one or 
more long and shallow cavities with ry^imed edges suitable for the reception 
of a corpse. The largest tomb contains two of these receptacles with room 
for a third ; in another arc three, one (ordinary size) on either side with a 
smaller hollow, poLibly for a child, between ; while there is only one small 
cavity nearly three feet long on one side of the floor of a further tomb. 

* Possibly tlie fact of the entrance being to tlio north or south-east may have had 
refcronco to the time of death of the first tenant, according to the seasonal position of 
the sun. 

t See Plato XII, Figs. 1 and 2. 
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These coffin-like hollows are narrow at the opening, but widen out towards 
the bottom. They are not of much size, the largest being 5' long, 1' 6' 
wide at mouth, and 11 inches deep ; and this smallness probably indicates 
that the bodies were embalmed, more particularly as the cavities would 
seem to have been cut out as they were required, the floor slab having been 
placed when the tomb was built. Another point in favor of the view of 
embalming is, that the cavities ,are perfectly clean, not stained as they 
might have been in case of rapid decomposition of the corpse. 

The kists are generally about 6 feet long by 6 feet broad and, with the 
overhanging roof, about 4 feet high ; but some are much larger. The prin- 
cipal tomb is 9' G'' long, and 9' wide, the covering slab being 14' .8" by 11' 
6", with a thickness at the edge of V ; the whole height from the ground 
being 5 feet. The circle enclosing this tomb is 37 feet in diameter, the 
stones forming it being some of them 8 feet long. 

Generally, each circle of stones encloses one tomb ; but there are ex- 
ceptions, such as two kists within a single circle, and again, four of these 
arranged in a row inside of a long elliptical ring. 

The covering slab and the sides of the kist are each of a single piece 
of sandstone, but many of these are now cracked, and in one instance I 
could not tell whether the upright slab were fractured or that one part of 
it had been cut to flt the other as is often the case in the facing of the great 
stone walls of some of the Telingdna fortresses. The small door- way is 
most frequently cut out in the upper half of one of the wall slabs, generally 
at one side or the other, though in a few cases it is in the middle. There 
does not appear to have been any covering stone for the body cavities, 
indeed the raised rim of tllese would have required a covering with perhaps 
more carving than the builders could elaborate. 

The stone used is in all cases a very coarse grey sandstone, the rock of 
the place itself, but 1 could not sec any trace of quarries though such may 
have been overlooked in my difficult search through such jungle. This use 
of the stone of the neighbourhood is another point of difference between 
these relics and the ordinary Korumbar rings of S. India, the latter being 
usually constructed of stones other tlian the rock of the immediate locality. 

Further examination of the slopes of the low hills in the neighbourhood 
of Bakshasgudium brought to light other sites of similar assemblages of 
tombs, but these are all very poor in the number and size of the kists, 
while there are no cruciform stones. 

The history of this place of sepulture is oPbourse lost in obscurity, 
but some attempt may be made to give it a place in the archssological 
record. Col. Glasfurd, as shown in the extract from his report at the be- 
ginning of this paper, attributes the remains observed by him in the Godd- 
Tari valley to a possible Indo-Scythic period, though I think he uses this 
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term in a sense to which it cannot be applied, for though there is sufficient 
evidence of a Hindu occupation of the country, there is little or none as 
to a previous Scythian one, the prior occupation having by all accounts had 
its derivation from the north-eastward instead of from the north-west 
The mistaken use of the term Scythic may, however, be due to its being a 
general term for the pre- Aryan occupation of Europe, and thus adopted for 
the like period in India. Col. Glasfurd’s Indo-Scythic time would then 
be the period to which I also am inclined to attribute the Bakshasgudium 
remains, namely, to later pre- Aryan times. Or, a narrower limit might be 
given in a Hindu- Kolarian period ; for these tombs — supposing as’ I do, 
that they were erected by a people of the Kolarian family — are of a higher 
order of building than was usual with them, evidencing a later stage in the 
history of the people who erected tombs of this kind, and this burial-place 
may have been in use long after the Aryan occupation! 

The absence of any inscriptions or incised ornamentation whatever 
would seem to place the Bakshasgudium kists and monoliths in an earlier 
age than that of such inscribed buildings or stones as are now extant in 
the adjacent country, which arc either of Buddhist or Telingana workman- 
ship. I do not remember noticing any inscriptions on the Buddhist caves 
of the Godavari or Kistna valleys, but such are frequent in the Telin- 
gdna ruins of Warangal and in the chain of large reservoirs extending 
northwards from Pakkhal tank, which last, according to the inscription on 
the bund, dates back some 1700 years. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to look for a period whose people were 
less civilized than the Telinganas and who probably did not possess a writ- 
ten character, in fact, for a pre-Aryan race, and the remnants of this I 
think exist still in the few and scattered tribes of the Qodavari valley 
coming under the general name of Kois, who do not, however, acknowledge 
any acquaintance with the remains under consideration. 

There seems little doubt but that these Kois are related to the Kols of 
Bustar and the country north-eastward by Katak, and that thdy are thus 
of the Kolarian family. This country, in the Godavari valley, is scattered 
over with cromlechs and kists somewhat of the same general type as those 
of B&kshasgudium though of much ruder form. But, as this family of 
people is tracked northward, the architectural character of these becomes 
improved, their occurrence more frequent, and the popular theories concern- 
ing them more intelligent, until in Chutia Nagpur, the Larka Kois or Hos, 
as described by Colonel f)alton, are found still making use of and erecting 
sepulchral and monumental collections of stones, always of ruder form, 
however, than the relics in question. 

Without, however, taking into consideration the peculiarities of style, 
tooling, and mode of burial evidenced in the B&kshasgudium tombs, there 
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is a very general resemblance between them and the other sepulchral ruins 
scattered over the country above indicated and even as far south as the 
Kavari river, which ruins are doubtless the relics of pre- Aryan races, an 
early branch of whom, is possibly now represLMitcd in the small degraded 
tribe of Yanadis* of Sfcriharicotta, and a later branch by the more civilized 
though still low Kois and Kols of the north. 

Here at Kakshasgudium, however, we have the most imj)rovcd form 
of the type bnnal-jdace, the placing of the corpse in a horizontal receptacle, 
and the uni(pio cruciform monuments, all of which are evidences of civiliza- 
tion, possibly of the highest form at which the Kolarian ])cople had arrived 
when their country was inundated by the great Aryan wave. 

It is at the same time very remarkable that in the part of the co\intry 
where 1 would have it that the evidences of the higliest phase of civiliza- 
tion of the ]n*e-Aryan exists, we have now only a very degraded remnant of 
the race with no knowledge of the ruins in question. May I suggest 
on this, that the Kois of the [)rcsent day i)ossil)ly luul no direct ancestors 
living here at the time of the Aryan invasion, or are tlu^y the rc'turned residue 
of so much of the race as was driven outwards by the ijivaders, or ]icrhaps 
the after outspronding of those branches of the race wdio were never 
touched in the fastnesses of Sambalpur and Chiitia Nfigpur by the >vavo of 
conquest, while the more retiued tribes tlum existing became gradually 
absorbed into, or amalgamated with the new race. 

A great ditliculty in tracing out the ago of these remains, presents 
itself in the cruciform character of the monoliths ; for 1 believe these are 
unique in the ])re-historic sepnlcliral remains of India, and it might 
naturall}’’ be expected that a like though rougher form of the same 
type should occ*ir among the ruder examples of similar jdaces in the neigh- 
bourhood, wdnle at the same time it is necessary to face the apparently 
much easier solution of the problem that the monoliths and even the ceme- 
tery itself may he of very early (^hri?»tian origin. It is, however, more 
probable tiiat a more refined section of the ju’e-Aryan people should have 
had one burial-])lace with sjiecial monuments for their greatest families, 
than that a single early C-hristian cemetery should have been planted far 
inland, in the centre of heathendom Avithout a trace of the cross being 
left in the countries outside. 

As stated in the commencement of this paper, it is very j)Ossible some 
previous observer may have seen this place ami recorded his obseiw^ations ; 
but I am unable to learn of such, while my means of reference to any i)re- ‘ 
vious literature on the subject is very small. At the same time, I must 

* The YanJidis frequent the countiy around Pulicat Lake (Madras) : and I saw, 
in 1863.64, two of these pco])lo producing fire by the manipulation of pieces of wood, 
on a rainy day, within 200 yards of a modem village. 
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acknowledge reference to Col. E. T. Dalton’s paper on the ‘ Dude Stone 
Monuments of Chutia Nagpur and other places,’* and, more especially, to 
Mr. R. N. Gust’s pai^er on the ‘ Non-Aryan Languages of India.’f 

Postscript. 

My attention has been drawn to Mr. Mulheran’s notices, J of cromlechs 
and stone crosses in the Godavari valley, Avhieh bear out my supposition 
that these had been visited by some previous explorer. I think the burial- 
place referred to by Mr. Mulbcran as at or near Katapur§ is clearly that of 
Kakshasgudium, but I have not seen the locality called Malur. It is worthy 
of notice that tlie Itakshasgudium crosses are not always to the right 
of the cromlechs, for it is diflicult to say — See Plates XI, fig. 2, and XII 
fig. 6, — to what cromlechs any particular cross belongs. 

Mr. Miilheran does not make out a clear case for either a Christian or 

even a Duddliistic origin of these crosses and cromlechs though I agree 

with him that their origin is extremely puzzling. The crosses in question 
are not so clearly of a Latin form as Mr. Mulhcraii would imply ; and had 
they been Chri.stian, I think they would have been jdaced more conspicu- 
ously as appertaining to a j)articular tomb, or set of tombs. I am not aware 
of any case of a memorial (Christian jpross being placed opposite the corner of 
a tomb, as in this locality. 1 know, in Ireland, of i>agan 2 )laces of burial 
or memorial II having been christianized by the addition of Christian orna- 
ments or signs, and such might have been the case at Pakshasgudiiun : 
but tile complete isolation of the place is against this vic'w j the monoliths 
themselves evidence inon) labour than could have been effected by a stray 
Christian fold, or by wandering missionaries ; there are no inscriiitions ,- and 
the projjortion of the monoliths are essentially dill’crent to those of any 
Christian cross. It is also not known that any such form of monolith or 
cromlceh exists now near any (,1iristian remains in India. 

Col Walker’s remark,*.! as to the doubtfulness of the hypothesis of 
the cromlechs being the work of a “ stone-implement using race,” is just 
with regard to the cromlechs of Dakshasgudium ; for these arc, I think, 
evidently in their tooling the work of men who used iron implements.** 

* tToiirn. As. Soc. Bengal, Yol. XLII, Part I, No. 2. 

t Procci'diiigs, As. Soc. Bengal, J.an. 1877. 

J Proceedings, As. Soe. Biaigal, April and June, 18fi8. 

5 My eaiiqdng jdaeo at tin? tiiiu? (d'niy M’.sit was .at Katapur. 

I) An Irish eros.s with figure of our Saviour : hut the hi'jid of the figure is loose 
in a cut liollow of the u]i])er part of the cross, and this head has small rams* homs for 
ears, elojirly a head of J upitcr Ammon. Closo to tho Bound-tower of Ennistymon, 
west of Ireland. 

H Proceedings, As, Soc. Bengal, June 18G8, p. 151. 

** licgai'ding these cromlechs and crosses vide Proceedings, As. Soc. Bengal, for 
August, 1877 ; Indian Antiquary, Vol. lY, pp. 305, 306 ; and Ferguson, Rude Stone 
Mouuniftits, pp. 486-89. Ed. 
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NoteB on the Bmgpm Dialect. — By G. A. Obiebson, C. S., Bangpur. 

Bangpur is and always has been a border country. With the Koch 
State and the Bhutan Dvdrs on the north, the wild tribes of Asdm on the 
east, the advancing tide of Aryan civilization, and subsequent Muhamma- 
dan conquest pressing on from the west, and, worst of all, the hated Yan- 
gala from the south, it is but natural that these conflicting elements should 
have left deep traces of storm and turmoil on the inmost life of the people. 
The district itself long formed a part of the Kiraunfcha or Koch Bih&r 
kingdom, and being particularly exposed to invasion from all sides, it is 
covered with sites of battle-fields, and abounds in legends relating to nation- 
al heroes. The people themselves have a legend that they are descended 
from a remnaift of the Kshatriyas who escaped 1j|e destroying axe of 
Fara^u Bama, and it is possible that a few of such families may have settled 
^ this debatable ground, and have found a new home and a new Gan- 
ga on the banks of the Brahmaputra. They say that the Kraun'cha 
Himalaya takes its name from those recreant (KruJeta) warriors who 
abandoned their father’s faith, pure ifi its Vedic simplicity, for the dread 
gods of the dwellers of the mountains ; and they point to their caste names 
and their strange religion in confirmation of the theory. Bo that as it 
may, it is certain that Bangpur contained Hindu colonists at a very early 
period of Indian History. The name of one of its rivers — the Karatoya — is 
even mentioned in the Mahabharata, and the Lohitya, a portion of the 
Brahmaputra, which borders the extreme east of the district, is also alluded 
to (Bhiehnia Parvan^ 376). 

As usual, little attempt seems to have been made to proselytize the 
aboriginal inhabitants. The Hindu, while probably the most receptive, is 
the least missionary religion in the world. The wild savages were allowed 
to retain their demon worship, their Iludum Deo”, and their rites of 
almost Tantrik obscenity, and were formed into a caste of Ddsas with their 
own customs (flesh-eating, widow marriage, polygamy, and even polyan- 
dry), their own gods and their own language. In process of time, other and 
even lower castes were formed, Ghanddlaa and BhumUmdlie for instance, 
and the Dasas taking up the name of their former Bdja-putra masters, 
called themselves, or were called by their humbler brethren, Bdja-vam&yas. 
Such is the story of the Bajbamsi caste, which now includes within its 
bond sixty per cent, of the Hindus of Bangpur. 

In such a legendary history it is of course impossible to fix dates, or 
even to assign eras for these changes. The earliest king whose name I 
have found mentioned in local songs is Manik Chandra, a haniya by caste. 
Of course ho is stated to have lived in the Satya Yuga^ which giveaifpo era 
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whatever ; but I think it will be evident from a perusal of the epic poem 
called Mdnik-Chandra-Kajar-gdn, that he must have lived at a very early 
date, considerably before the Muhammadan invasion under Sh&h Isma’il 
Ghdzi, A. H. circ. 850, of whom an account was given by Mr. Damaut, in 
Vol. 43 of the Journal. No character is more popular than IsmA*il Ghazf 
in this district, and the popular songs teem with allusions to him ; and 
yet the epic poem above-mentioned contains no mention of him or of any 
Musalman whatever. I therefore conclude that this epic must have been 
originally written, or rather composed, for it has been unwritten till lately, 
before Isma’il Ghazi’s time, and, as it makes Manik Chandra a king of the 
good old days, " when saints were many, and sins were few,” he must have 
lived a considerable time before the Musalman invasion. 

This invasion was another important factor in forming the character 
and language of tha|||ep<3ople. Rangpur was for years the battle-ground 
between the Kraun'cha Hindus, and the invading Yavans from the west. 
Wc have traces of this existing in the topographical nomenclature of the 
present day : there are MagJial BacM where a Hindu General escaped from 
the enemy, and Maghal Tidty where one of the numerous treaties of peace 
was signed, and several other similar names throughout the country. But 
perhaps the most pregnant sign of the magnitude of the forces which were 
insensibly moulding the condition of Rangpur for future centuries is the 
existence to the present day of a vast dyke extending right across the 
district from east to west. 

It was built to aid the defenders in withstanding Musalman inva- 
sion. South of it, and when that became untenable, south of another far- 
ther north, were conquering foreigners, bearded strangers, bringing a new 
language and a new religion, and armed with all the hatred for the Kafirs 
which a strange language and a .strange religion can give. For years the rule 
over the populace south of these dykes was the occupation of conquerors 
and not the colonization of immigrants, and that region has ilever since 
rebounded from the oppression. The Parganas south of the south dyke, 
arc the most backward in Rangpur, and the despair of its rulers. They 
abound in moderately wealthy Muhammadans, descendants of the followers 
of Isma’il Ghazi and his compatriots, but the ra’iyats are a tribe of fetish 
be-ridden savages worthy of the ijen of a Burton or Cameron. Too ignorant 
to betake themselves to the refuge of the law, their sole idea on seeing a 
stranger is, that ho is come to extort more money from them, and there- 
upon they run into the jangals and hide themselves. They do this not 
only when the stranger is a native official, but even when he is a European. 
I myself have gone into villages, and have had the greatest difficulty in find- 
ing a man who was brave enough to speak to me. I would not wish it to 
be thought, that what 1 have just written has been exaggerated : it is 
B B 
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merely a copy, and in some parts a verbatim copy, of district reports : and 
it is fully borne out by my own observations. 

As might have been expected, this tract forms a rich mine for the in- 
vestigator into aboriginal folk lore. 

The people, Muhammadans and Hindus alike, worship two gods, the 
Durhi Deo, and Iludmi Deo. The first is a bamboo set up in the earth, 
to which are hung half a dozen rags and perhaps an old bottle or two. The 
worshippers have no distinct reason for cultivating it, except a vague idea, 
that if they do not, some undefined evil will probably befal them ; and so 
they do puja to it, by attaching to it any old refuse they may find in their 
house. 

The other is a kind of Indra, worshij>pcd only by women, and only 
in the time of drought. They set up a 2dantaiii tree at night at a cross- 
road, and dance naked round it singing songs of thoumost horrible obsce- 
nity. 

Such is the state of those who live south of the dyke. That of those 
on the north side jn*csents more favourable aspects. While the former 
country was occupied by a foreign army, the latter was held by a people 
who fought for themselves and their religion with a certain amount of 
success. Northern llangpur was never effectively held for any length of 
time by the Muhammadans, and the result is that the greater part of 
its population is Hindu at least in name. Although degraded, the peoi)le 
are not so degraded as their brethren of the south. It is true that 
they follow few of the customs of Hindus born nearer the source of Aryan 
civilization in India, situated so far to the west, — but one thing has been 
ineradicably stamped in their character, they know that their ancestors 
fought for their religion, whatever it is, and were able to retain it. There 
has thus been begotten amongst them a sort of local patriotism, which, 
if it has occasionally been a bar in the way of attempts made to help their 
progress, has at the same time had an effect which cannot have been 
otherwise than invigorating. 

It may sometimes have tended to patriotism in a “ paroehiaP' sense, 
but it has taught the people to think for themselves and to act for them- 
selves, and, above all, to see that under the English Bdj there is a reign of 
law which is the same for the poor man and the rich. 

I have been engaged for some time past in collecting the folk-songs 
of Rangpur, and nowhere is the difference between these two belts of 
country more easily perceived than in a comparison of them. Those of 
the northern tract are often semi-religious lays with subjects taken from 
the Mahabharata or Puranas, but with an individuality about them, in their 
language and character, which stamps them with their owners’ names. 
Some of them are really ambitious productions, with snatches of poetry in 
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them which might please even a fastidious taste, and one already mention- 
ed deserves special notice. It is of considerable length, about seven hun- 
dred and fifty verses, and has been handed down by word of mouth for 
generations in a family of Togins, who make their living by singing it 
and other songs. It is a kind of epic, and describes the life of two ancient 
kings of Eangpur, who lived in the Satya Tuga, named MXnik Cuandba 
and Gopi Chandba. I have been fortunate enough to obtain a copy, 
taken down from the Yogins as they recite it ; and I hope at some future 
date to be able to give a full account of it. Amidst much that is puerile 
and exaggerated, it contains many true touches of poetry, and gives some 
valuable information as to the customs of the country in bygone days. It 
has of course undergone many changes in its passages from mouth to 
mouth, but from internal evidence, as I have already said, I believe it to 
have been originally cmnposed before the Musalman invasion. 

This and other nOTthern country songs, it should be noted, are remark- 
able for their hatred of the daksUina desa^ from which the evil-mind Van- 
gala comes. 

The songs of the south are, on the contrary, either short erotic lyrics, 
of which the less said the better, or hymns sung in honour of Iludum Deo 
or at the Kartrika ptija, which surpass even them in obscenity. Destitute 
alike of wit and of poetical feeling, they can do nothing but disgust the 
most unimpassioned and impartial investigator. 

I propose now to giv? a short sketch of the grammar of the very pecu- 
liar dialect spoken in Eangpur, with a few specimens of the songs which 
are best adapted to illustrate my remarks thereon. 

Tjte Alphabet. 

The Alphabet of course is nominally the same as that of Bengali, but 
it contains sounds which arc, I believe, unknown to that language. 

For instance there is a liquid, generally a substitute for ,a regular 

ril {e. g. for which is much more nearly the 

Tamil lingual / than any other sound with which I am acquainted. It is 
sometimes heard at home in the London streecs, when in the morning the 
milkmen cry “ milk." 

With regard to the pronunciation of ordinary letters it must be re- 
marked that — , * 

(1.) An initial \ r is almost always elided, and generally a following 
% a vfiddhied into «• Thus randhite “ to cook" and rava 

“ voice" are always pronounced dndhite, und d-o respectively. 

Sometimes a reverse process takes place and a is supplied where not re- 
quired. A good example is ■'i? revenue ngenly which is pro'* 

nounced ivinin rejent. 
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^ I and ir n are interchangeable at pleasure, especially when initial, or 
forming the last syllable of a word. In some parts of the country the peo- 
ple seem to have lost all power of pronouncing w unassisted by a subsequent 
conjunct letter. Thus hdnd4la, “ he made*^ may become 

Mldm or hdUla or hdmla. Lakshmijpura becomes 

NaJehipwr, 

(3.) Aspirated arc interchanged with unaspirated letters, and vice 
versa. Thus Daivakini is also pronounced or 

DaivakhiH or Daivakhini. 

Similarly ^ je and jhe^ who. TO garhha and TO garba, a womb. 
hddhd and hddd^ hindrance. and i$T^T hojhd and hojdy a 

burden, ^•n and fTOT hhend and vindj looking away. 

(4.) The vowels ^ i, 51 ; and ^ are freely interchangeable. For 
examples, see above. ^ 

(5.) With regard to other letters— 

(fl.) ^ a can take almost any vowel sound, except that of a in 

America.” As an extreme instance I give karigd, which is pro- 

nounced kaire or rather koirCy having done. 

(b.) ^ i is frequently omitted, the consonants on each side forming a 
conjunct. Thus, or bdndhite or bdndkte. It is also sometimes 

inserted between the members of conjuncts. * 

(c.) ‘Single medial surd letters are elided optionally. Especially 
khy also W 5, ^ e?, and y. 

for sakhi, de-o for deva^ pia for 
priya. Compare Vararuchiy II. 2. 

(^d.) chh is always i}ronounccd as a dental ^ s. dchhe, is, be- 

comes dse. Compare Vara., TI. 41, for a reverse example. 

(e.) is never pronounced as a dental, but always as the re- 
verse of Vara. II, 43. 

(/. ) * 'Sf j and v y are often pronounced as z, and this not only in Ara- 
bic and Persian words, but in such words as TO za7i, when, for Jl^^jakhan, 
(y.) Similarly "^^ph sometimes becomes f. 

(A) TI ft sometimes becomes For example see the verb paradigms, 
(t.) As in ordinary Bengali, ^ r, and interchange with and 
q ft respectively. \r also interchanges with ^ d. 

(6.) Conjuncts. I know of no rule under Which these can be brought. 
They are made and decomposed ad libitum. \y and w z? at the end of a com- 
pound are pronounced as in ordinary Bengali. \r at the end of a compound 
is generally detached, as in pardn for SJT^ prdna. Vara., III. 62. 

Sometimes, however, it is dropped, as in ^^’^pia for priy a. Compare 

Vara. III. 3. At the commencement of a compound it has little effect 
beyond strengthening the letter underneath. M g- pushkarini 
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a tank, becomes fmhTcarnniy which is pronounced almost like 

pushkdnni. Vara, III. 50. 

A noticeable exception to the rule of separation is the preposition 
prati, which becomes irf?r ; see Vara, II. 7, and Sema^Gliandrd^s sdtra Fraty^ 
ddau dak according to which the prdkrit form is pad% and not pati. Also, 
as regards the elision of ^ r, see Vara, III. 3. Other compounds can only 
be settled by comparison and selection. 


Nouns. 

The following are the terminations, in the declension of nouns : — 


Singular, 

Flural, 

Nominative — or ^ 


Objective 7 W 


Dative ) 

Instrumental ^TTTTZT 

5 ^ ^Tin?r 

Ablative W, 

t Id 

Genitive T 


Locative if 

5^ 

s a boy is declined — 

Nora. or 

Obj. or 

Inst. s»T«*ir '?T!IT?r 


Abl. or 


Gen. 

Loc. 

and similarly in the plural, 

Adjectives. 

These call for no remarks. They are without gender or inflection, ex- 
cept when used^as substantives. 


PnONOUNS. 

As might be expected, their forms are many for each person. The 
most common are* as follows; 

First person vf, 

Second ditto gi, ifT, ^ > 3* ^ 

Third ditto ^ this ikis or that, ifT or if or ifTp*f that or he, 
Eclativo or or who. 

Interrogative or or who ? 
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Semples of Declension, 

Nom. ST I 'Urfir or 

Obj. Srv, me 

Inst, by mo ^Tmg 

Abl. ^ or €ix from me or 

Gen. of me 

Loc. in me 

Similarly are declined gou, that, who, &c, 
t this, is declined as follows : 
t ^rm?r, Ac. 

The plurals of all these words follow the analogy of substantives. 

The two most interesting forms amongst the above, to my mind, are 
and ^®THTT. The first is the missing link between the Bengali ^iftr 
and the Hindi both of which arc ])lural honorific forms. is inter- 

esting as showing the process by which in almost every language, plural 
honorific forms sui^rsedc the usual singular. is the plural of TtPr, 

which is itself a plural form, ^ifv, hoAvever, by constant use has acquired a 
purely singular sense, and thereby ceases to be honorific, and a fresh plural 
of a plural has to be coined to siq^ply the deficiency. I may mention that 
WniTT is also used in a similar singular sense for “yow” in the north-west of 
the District. 

Another point worth noting amongst these pronouns, is the characteristic 
ending in oriifzr, which arc all local variations of the same sound. 

This is the characteristic ending of most of the snrm-namdm, mistranslated 
pronouns, Thus we have not meaning 
It is worth enquiring into, how numerals in so many languages came to 
have not only original Aryan pronominal inflexions, but pronominal termina- 
tions showing the most manifest signs of, and being the result of modern 
phonetic decay. Such an enquiry, however, would necessitate discussing 
the whole theory of pronominal declension, a task which I willingly leave 
to more competent hands. What I have set myself to do is to record 
facts, and to leave others to draw inferences from them. 

I here give specimens I have collccttul of the commonest pronominal 
forms, in the form of a “ Philological Harp.” 
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Peonotjn. 

Place. 

Time. 

Manneb. 

Quantity. 

Determinative. 





tltzs 

hither 

now 

thus 

this much 

t, 

»rT, m, 

het'e 

77, 


.i 

Demonstrative. 





that 

thither 

then 

in that way 

that much 

nf, 

7if7,45,| 
4r7, 47TS, 

there 

77T, 77*^, 77“ 
777 

^7T7^» 7^T7, 

47^17, 77n.» 

77, 77> 77, 

Belative. 





who 

ivhither 

token 

how 

koto much 

Hrtjr. 

and 

where 

77T, ^7 

7^77, 777, 
4^T7, 7r7l( 

*«?r. 

Interrogative. 





who? 

whither ? 

token ? 

how? 

how much ? 

»T. vf*: 

and 

where ? 

fif7, mi 

777^^7, 777- 
77 

7^T7, 777,, ■ 

77. 

• 


Vebbal Foeais. 

Prefatory. As will be seen the main scheme of the Eangpuri con- 
jugation is founded on that of classical Bangali. To bring this out more 
clearly, I shall give the two paradigms in parallel columns. As usual in 
local dialects, the* so called non-honorihe or, in reality, singular form, is 
preferred to the honorific plural form usually found in the books. 

In book-Bangali there are few irregular verbs. The two commonest 
examples are 117477 to go, and 7777 to he. The former has its past parti- 
ciple finj7 and instead of and 77 t 4> and the latter has its Im- 

perfect tense fWTTTH instead of 7rf77r77.. The regular forms are, however, 
sometimes used in poetry, and I have remarked that the peasantry of Bard- 
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wan and the neighbouring districts occasionally use those of i|r%rir in con- 
versation. In the northern half; however, of Bangpur the regular forms 
are the rule and the irregular the exception. Indeed in conversation, 
and not fw^ is always used. 

Fabadigm. 

The verb to strike. 



Book form 

Bangpur form. 


Present, 


1st person I or we strike 

q^T 

2iid 

„ 

q^K^ 

3rd 

„ q^iq. 

q^iq. 


Present Definite, 


1st 

„ q'^nrqfw I a,m or we are striking q^?^^ 

2nd 



3rd 

„ 



Imperfect, 


1st 

„ q^Ti;qrrw I or we struck 

q^q 

2nd 

„ 

or qqrr^ 

3rd 

„ 

q^Tl:q^ 


Imperfect Definite. 


1st 

„ I wffs or toe were 

qqTi;qn: qrfirfq^ or 


striking 


2nd 

„ 

q^TTwfqfqr 

3rd 


q^liitfqqf 


Peifeet. 


1st 

,• ^^TT^rifw I or toe have struck 

q^TT^f 

2nd 

„ 

q^TTPqq. 

3rd 

„ 

q^n:;^ 


Pluperfect, 


Ist 

„ ^n:qTfyqrTq I or we had struck 

5»TTftr5 

2nd 

„ q^liqrfqftBT 


3rd 

„ q^TTfqqr 



Aorist and Conditional, 
1st „ qgi CT Ti t I or we used to strike 
or should strike 


2nd . „ WTfif 
3rd „ 
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Jbiure. 


let Pers. lot tee ihatt strike 

^ or or 

2nd 



3rd 




Imperative, 


1st 

99 Lei me or us strike 

qmf 

2nd 

n 3*T 

^or ww 

3rd 




Infinitive and Peesent Paeticifle. 
To strike or striking 


Verbal noun. 

^^TiT a striking 

Conjunctive Past Participle. 
having struck ^TIOiT &c., Ac. 

Adveubial Past Participle. 
having struck 

Gerund. 

striking 

&c> 

&c. <&c. 

Inceptives and potentials are formed by the genitive of the gerund, 
and not by the infinitive, with ifT^nT and respectively. Thus 
iTTJif I begin to strike, I can strike. 

With reference to the above liangpuri forms, I would mention that in 
the course of my reading I have met many of them in plays, in the conver- 
sation of persons who are not supposed to inhabit Bangpur. 1 do not for a 
moment pretend either that the forms I have given are all necessarily 
peculiar to Bangpur, or that I have any means suggested all the possi- 
ble varieties. 1 have only given the forms usually current amongst the 
lower orders of the District. 

Oth^ Miscellaneous Grammatical forms. 

I have already shown one point of resemblance between Bangpuri and 
Hindi in the word ‘‘ I” 

There is another form of the genitive, which may, I believe, be con- 
nected with the well-known Hindi suffijces mj. and signifying “ of,** 
It is met in the books, or rather in the grammars, in the genitive of 
.. c c 
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honour"" meaning “ of yowr honour j" while means 

of one's self "" This is exactly reversed in Eangpuri, where is 

almost always used when ,,the speaker wishes to say “ of one’s self.” In 
this dialect, however, the suffix WXK, which I believe to be a sort of double 
genitive, is not confined to I find it used in common conversa- 
tion, in such phrases as Tl%r ^ “ I came on foot a 

journey of two days""; put it aside for to-morrow"" 

Curiously enough, when in Tirhut in the year of the famine, I was thro>vn 
much amongst uneduciatcd classes, I noticed, amongst other forms in which 
a relationshiiJ to Bangali might be traced, a similar use of the word 
and instead of qsT, which then not having been in Rangpur, I could not 
understand. 

I now proceed to give some examples of Rangpuri folk songs. 

I have used the Deva-Nagari alphabet, and not the Bangali, as I be- 
lieve they will thus be accessible to a wider number of readers. As the 
three sibilants are freely interchangeable, I have for the sake of uniformity 
followed Fararuchi II, 43, and have written a dental ^ sa throughout. I 
have not, however^ been able to carry out this rule rigidly in the case 
of some compound letters. For similar reasons I have represented both 
w and \ by w. 

The first story is a kind of nonsense verse, not unlike some of our 
nursery rhymes at home. Although I do not know any exact European 
parallel, it is quite possible that such an one may exist, and I have given it 
in the hope of the analogy being pointed out. 

I do not know why it is called a Qorakh Ndther gdn. It appears to 
have no connection whatever with Krishna. It is a great favourite amongst 
the people, who delight in hearing it sung, and go into fits of laughter at 
the absurder impossibilities related. 

I 

^ ip. I 

finr Jif% UK qrsr ii l ii 
■51: Jifw w vfiiT i 
^ »lf W TT ^ II ^ II 

aftnv fii^ aw arnrK • 

OPT iri wm »rT I 
TV «nr iiT wur vr n ii 
V vniK »T TTimr vii 
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^ fiw «r^ii;<0 1 
•St ^ w w I 
w «iinr ^ inr # • « 

^ ^ »in: i 

in% finr »T 1 

fi: W i»T WfTT ^ < 

w »T ih 9r% ^TT ft 'll! 

^ nfva I 

1TTH arr ^ t p? finr oiar airwi 

«iar iiT I 

pr ^ ariT II < H 

^ WT «rnj i ^ 

amf anfpr firar «t ^ i 
"ST «i m aurq^T arar I 
Pr «T m iIIT^ art HOI 

^ ^ er xrrw an i 
an^faroT iiar ^fpgtaj^a: ^ i 
aTT% ftfif firar ^rpr vrft: i 
■gT «irrpr m qn:^an i 
aw airrpr an an !!« 

^ ^war wjft an I 
anw faiar 'atfaifr i 

■gX «T ^ «Tan ^ I 
P( 7 T ^ ansTT am: * <£ « 

^ anfjfW ^a: aiwr an«: i 
arm ^irf^ firar war war^ anar • 

■ga: ^lam w an i 
pr ^rarw ^r arnA an ik» « 

^ ^rarar w arram^ i 
ari% ariftw farar arr WWK i 
0 gf^ ®T ^r wifai^ an i 
w an ah an II \ i 


faarrFg « 
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A SONG OF GOEAKH NATH. 

(1.^ Let me whisper a tale in your car. 1 got a present of three 
villages. 

(2.) But two villages were all waste land, and in the third there was 
not a single man. 

(3.) In the village in which there was not a single man sat three 
blacksmiths. But two of them did not know their business, and the third 
did not make anything. 

(4.) The blacksmith who made nothing, made three spades. But 
two of them Avere broken and good for nothing, and the thii’d had no ferule 
for the handle. 

(5.) With the spade which had no ferule, he dug three tanks. But 
two of them were filled with dust, and the third had no water in it. 

(6.) In the tank AvhiSh had no water in it, he set three fish-nets. But 
two were in rags and tatters, and the third had no meshes. 

(7.) With the net which had no meshes, he caught three ru-is (a 
kind of fish). But two jumped away and escaped, and the third ho 
could’nt find. 

(8.) The rfi^i he couldn’t find, he took ofE to Kaliganj market, and 
sold it for three kahans* of Tcaoris* But two kahans he didn’t get and 
one they didn’t give him. 

(9.) With the kahan of haoris they didn’t give him he bought three 
earthen cooking pots. But two were broken and worthless, and the third 
had no bottom. 

(10.) With the pot which had no bottom, he cooked rice for three 
brahmans. But two didn’t cat any ; and the third didn’t get any. 

(11.) And the brahman who didn’t get any, gave him three slaps. 
But two didn’t touch him, and the third wasn’t a slap, &c. 

The next song is a curious and characteristic j)roduction of the tiger- 
haunted northern halt of the district. It tells how the Tiger-gdd Sondrdy 
Thdkur destroyed an army of Mug^ls. 

mftr: 

»rR I 

^ ferni 

* A s 4. 20 1 16 paga s one kilum =s 1280. 
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nf%VT Vff i 

w "^STBr 9wnr simna vw h ^ 

^trai *irm i 

WflT Hirw BT^ ^JI%tJITT% 

Bra\.T qfzBT BWIT T BHiTW BlfaiaT I 

^ ^ WRT Btf^T 11 » 

^ %tb Bmr bt i 

bt?;b btb iiT«n: bbt t «i 

#IB bbbt bb wibt btt I 

Banr <T<T ^ ^fBB BIT « < 

wwif^Bi BBBr Bnfir b^bt bitb i « 

PbBI bib BBBT BIlfB Bftr% SlBIB t 
BBIB ^BB BBBT Bf^ BBB II «= 

Bt B ^ Btf% BB^ B^ "ST BIB • 

BT^ BBB "SB Sb bib bibb BTBIB BTJI II < 
BIB BTBB BB BTTB BBB «B^ B^ BTa I 
BTTB ^TB •^BITBIB BTBTB BIT BTBIBIB 0 \* 

BIB BUB BB ^B BB BBB BIT I ' 

^ ^BB BIB BB TTTT BB BI^ BIT II 

BT^ BIWT BlfJB BTBBT BIB BlfB BT I 

% BT BifiSB BIBB BIT BT II 

fBfBBK BT Blf VB t BBI BBB BIB BTlfB I 

BIT BBB BT bib tBBT BIB Klfil II 

BT^ ftTBl'^ BI^ BIT BIB I 

BB BBTB BfBBT BlfBB f^BT B BB BIB II \» 

fBBT BB BIB BIlfBB BB BB I 

BB BBI BTB BlfBB BBT BIBB II \T 

BT ^ BIBBB BIBTT BIB’ Bn% I 

BT* BBT BB^T BIB BIT BlfBBT ^I * • l< 

T^ ^ BIB I 

BTBT BBTIB bit# #BriB B#%TB bib II IB 

BT B l f r a i BIB BTB BTBT I 

BB» fTBI BBITB BIB B1#1 t fBBT II \« 

BBBTBTT# ftlB BillBTBT BTI 

BiBiTB BiraT BiBsnr bib w 

BBBT «fB fB# BBT Bf^BIT I 
BIBB #fB?ri BIT B<t BTBfTBT BUT II 
BI^ B# BIT B#tBTB BBB I 

BT% BB BT BTJfT BIB BB BIB TB M SI 
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wnr TO ^ ^ TTO^ WX TO TOTl 

i^Tfansr ^ ^ ii 

^Tj% ^ TO TO I 

tot: ITT ^x: TOT frot I 

^TOT W ^ ^Iffro HIT II 
fi[«r §T^TTT?r fici ii^ tot i 

TO ^«r ?ITO ^?T?rT ^rfror ii 

Tftr II 


A SONG OF SONARAY THAKUR. 

All the tigers roar forth his name. 

“ Oh Thakur S'onaray.” All the tigers roar forth his name. 

(1.) From house to house the Thakur wandered, uttering the name 
of Hari. 

(2.) He uttered the name of Hari as he went along the way ; and he 
met the whole Mughul army on the road. 

(3.) The whole Mughul army asked him a question : but in the pride 
of his heart, the Thakur only shook his head. 

(4 ) So they undid their waistbands and tied up the Thakur, and with 
blows they thrust him on before them. 

(5.) They thrust him on into their prison, and tied a twenty- two 
maund stone upon his chest : (and left him there). 

(6.) The little Mughuls got up and said to the big Mughuls, “ Bro- 
thers, come, let us see our prisoner* of yesterday.” 

(7.) Both the classes of Mughuls went to bathe. 

(8.) They ate their breakfast (and drank) sweet water, and then wont 
off to see their prisoner. 

(9.) * The Mughuls went on, and on, and on, and arrived at the prison. 

(10.) When they arrived at the prison, they peeped carefully in. 
“ He has thrown off the twenty-t^o maund stone, your S'ondray is not 
there.” 

(11.) The little Mughuls got up and said to the big Mughuls, Bro- 
thers, this binding up was not good. Let us go home. 

(12.) “ Let us go home and build seven houses.* If we keep inside 

them, there will be no fear of the tiger.” 

(13.) (The Thakur said unto himself) “ Ye scoundrels, low-castc Mu- 
ghuls, ye could not recognize me. Your Mughuls will be kiUed one fine 
night. 


♦ Lit, “ tying up.'* 
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(14.) The T^dkur went to the edge of the wood and gave forth a 
roar, and with one bound there came twenty hundred tigers. 

(15.) Twenty hundred tigers came, thirty hundred camels, and with 
heads down came wild bears. 

(16). “ Hurrah, Tigers ; take some betel and We have revenge 
to take upon those scoundrelly Mughuls. 

(17.) The tigers rushed up tumultuously and took the pan : and 
with one spring of their bodies they destroyed the seven houses. 

(18.) The tigers got tired with breaking down the houses, so they 
jumped into the inner apartments. 

(19.) The Mughul’s wife had gone into the cook-house. When the 
tigers saw her, they tumultuously twisted her neck. 

(20.) The Mughul’s daughter had gone to fetch water. When she 
saw the tigers, she jumped into the river and began to swim. The fishes said 
“ A crocodile is eating her.” 

(21.) She said, ** Oh Thakur, why are you afflicting me so to-day.” 

(22.) He caught the Mughul by the left arm, and gave him a blow# 
The Mughul fell on the ground crying “ Bap, Bap.” 

(23.) He said, “ Oh Thakur, why are you afflicting me so to-day. I’m 
not a slave of my wealth but 1 am of my life. I’ll sell my riding horse 
and be your slave.” 

(21.) On that day S'onjiray Thakur made himself visible, and men 
now worship him when they fall into temptation. 

The third specimen is a song describing the birth of Krishna. It is 
by far the most popular song amongst the Hindus of the district. It is 
not extant complete, but I have been able to collect many pieces of it and 
to repatch them into something like the original song which no doubt 
originally existed. I have been able to produce a pretty fair text ; as there 
is hardly a line of which I have not obtained two or three copies. Con- 
sidering the great distances from each other at which the effaces were 
whence I obtained the fragments, it is wonderful how they agree ; espe- 
cially as it is not customary for the reciters to possess written copies, or 
even to be able to read them if they did. Babu Hari^ Chandra llai of 
Ulipur in this district was able to give me three extensive fragments, which 
were of great assistance to me. They gave mo, in fact, the main thread on 
which to string the *other smaller fragments I had collected. 

No doubt the story was originally continued further than I now give. 
In fact, I have some short pieces on Krishna’s later life which favour 
such a theory : but unfortunately they are not nearly numerous enough, 
as far as I have yet been able to see, to justify mo in giving any more at 
present. 
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As it is given here, the story ends abruptly. Perhaps, at some future 
time I may be able to extract more of the same kind of gold from the rich 
mine of material yet lying by me unexamined. 


apjiTBJft I 


«ivtvi»iT fiifraiBi} anftr i 
?rf^ nKil tjTfwft II \ 

^ anx i 

vr ^ K7(^ ^JTW II ^ 

w, «in^ 1 1 1 

^iTT ^T«T I 

fwinr m « 

?TT> 5 ^ »ifT am i 

TTaiT*Far«re^«f»r^i 3 irf:ffTarrJwm ii n 

iiK ai% ars^T i 

5 $ ai% arsar ara 1 

#m aiT% ^ ^ STT arr aa: « ^ 

an# afw ^ar ^rra^ af*r aa 1 
Hilfar aat- aitw ar^ aaa a^ 1 
5 a: aim a#T aaar «>aa: 11 ■«> 

^af#at aT«^ " 5 ^ aa aa I 
5 a: ana a^T ftar aaar 11 c 

am «faai aaai ami arafaa 
anaaar aTaia:aT faar a«aaa aifaar afi:aT < 
ami a:i#a aiarm am aanfaar 1 
‘ 5 T-am ama aro aifaar faaK h \» 

aift afa am anar amraia aif^ar 1 
5 mK aa aia^a aifir araar afa^ i 
aaiSK araa air^ aif<mr aafaal faar 11 \\ 

aaf aa f at ^ar aaraia 1 
amma ar am ai^ai’c 1 . 

afa tiTT am aaa f*ita arr 11 
aaia 5 ar 5 am aaia: aa amr • 
?faarf^#amaaraaai#i I 
am aiaa am am anam aa aia I 
^fa 5 aft# am aar aa ata « 
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wm 'TTWW ^ ^ §I«T I 

^«ir»T JIT^t iCRT 5* «T« B 

1TK trwn *IR^ T<{ «r»re I 

%% Brf^ ^ utm b 

HK ^IRW ^ I 

^»r »nr ^ttb: wtf% ^ BOf b \« 

BrK 'nvr Bf X ^ BRJTK ^ htbiti 
W BT*r BtnFt JtTBC^T ^TUT B V^ 

%Br BTt^ btb:^ ' 

Bw ^ irar b \< 

B: ^TBT ^far BW 5030 a^ I 

^rraiT amq Bufet B 

frnr airarr m# TTfiBBsr aif^T i 
%ar Brr§ flfar aireiB: ^«ITT^ aPltW^I B 
art W aiTajar BW ar^ar | 

ftrft afar Bfft:# qraiair nif airaj B 

'4^;^ iiw aifi^ aPia: i 
W7I 4*BiaT aiarfi 4K 4^ 4nr B 
ai^ ^ 4^a fttea: 4TO4ar Bfx t 
4V 4>4f ajT^ t4f4ra: ^^4 B ^8 

aiTO^ ^4 41^4 f^4 taiftw: anT^T B <?» 

fai^rr 4lTai4rT 4(4:®^ 4f%4r f4an4 t 
^4 aSiM 4^ 441 4l4f4 B 
^ T 44(4 4T 44f4 44ftrt1 T,T4 I 
4Tana: 4444 4ffaf4 4Tr4 4ii: B ^4 

^Fa4t 4% 4T4I fij 444 44414 I 
434 414 4f4 4lf4 41^ 4"14fl4 B 
4ft4 4144 4lfai 441 tf4 '54 I 

ari aiifar a^rar ^ 41% 44144 b 

gftr aJar aiim l 

anf44 maii4 4<t 4lfai ^4f4 B B* 

44 ficar4n4 farf4414 4fljf4 44144 I 

^■4 ^4 414n4r 4141 44 4? B 44 

415 ^ 4^* 4lt^ 41411 414 4f4414 4lf4 I 

4f44 4144 44144 44 4(44 4Fy B 

^aralrc 4 n^ 4%4 t 4 ftiaft I 

anftr 44 araS 414 444(4 4t4f4 b 


4144 =*4r^, f4f4 = 4rt I ^4 444 = 444 I T< f«4r4 = 414 1 
44844 = 4414 I 4* 4aft = 44^ I 

1) D 
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^ II 

^ ^ ^ $ ^r ^ I 

UTMW^lft T«?tfT^II U 

nfir ai^sn sffl WTfi??iT i 


■51 ^ ^nrrir^’t vt aiir^ 'sw 11 

•^tl^T^%l| 

^ $ suit I 

ure II 

^Tf*^K I 

gr f%«n «nH ^ «nT i ^tc 11 
^ ^nr tTwj^ »ni fl? 1 

vq ^ lire ^ ^ ^ II 

II 

^ ^ II »“ 

^SHK ^ nr«?T Tq ’i^^Tsr I 

ih»m: ^ *n^ ^fr^i ^ 11 

^ Hi^ $ WIST I 

W ^ ^ $ fiw II 

«Tr ^nw sfpc I 

^ ^ ^tfosr ^ ^mr II 

Tt* Tifirw ^fiftrei ^ I 

1 ^ ’TifiniT ^sr^ft 1 

fi^ ?nf»j ftr 11 aa 

fwiT ^ I 

gpw *rr^ ’ifm I 

. ■5T »«^ " 5 ^ »iPrT^ * 1 ? II a«L 

^PC^IT 'TT^T I 

^iif^qr ii?:^ 311 % ^T% II aq 

%r «T% ^ ^ nv I 

vsft^iT ^ ^fjrqT 1^1^^: I 
^ ai^ 5 i^ II ao 

^ lire ^ ’name ^ 1 

an^ ^Tw Ki^me ^a[ftw 11 as 

vifii ?rmT frpRj ’fmTi: 1 

a:%%TT *ifT»ri^ ^ ^ ajmr an^ 11 8 < 


Hi <n:T%:= 1 «\ J^HPr = Hwnr 1 ai ariaic =. w 1 

ac ijttr: = HTH, 91^ = Wfl I 
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tWT ^ ^T1?r ^ HT ^ I 

'JUT H «L» 

snrasK I 

JJOi n n 

w ^finiT m tiaiK *i»i Jirq I 
^ TT3IT II • 

f?^lT ^i ww 1 

^ 'nwc ^naii ^f>5n?r n iH 

rFm^<mTC>i*r%nr^^ Trft i 
^w«rf^aiiijinft*r^fi:ii w 

arraitt a# ^aiT %reir ai*? snf i 

^i Tna TWIT ^rat aa«T ii w 

a%ar Twn afTT% Ttaat i 
arwc a% TmrtaiT ari^ ar^ ar n ».< 

araiT aaar ^afai^ anfir*iT arPa ata i 
a ^ ^ aTf:arT aiarai am aj ii «.<> 

a ^Praj ata aa^ ana i 
^ ^ a%^ ararr aw aa aa ii . 
arar a^ aa aar af<aa ii n.® 

aar ^tfr aa ^ar a a ania i 
fa anaa aaTararr aara arara ii 
%a aaa arfaa anaii a^ ftcar i 
arar^ afe^lT aa afaa aifnat ii <• 

aa arai ar ara aa a arar ara i 
aaaaraaarfaaTf^aataraii 
a^a aif ^a aa ar aiaia aa i 
afar aaa^ am arar aaaa ii 
afa ar^iT aa faara^T a i 
arfaa arara aaara ar a^ arana « 
a^aa taP> aaar a% ara ii . 

arfa aarra a^ aaa i 
faaia aiar aa aria araa ii <» 

ftrara aaa aaf aaa iJraa aarriT i 
ari^ ^Pra\a ariiTa afaaT i 
arana aaaraa aaf^ Praj ii <ii 

aa ar;aaf^ aa aaasTa i 
fa arrif siararan aara arara ii « 

araiT a%^af^ 

!• aar = ^, aaa 1 *.Ba:Pwa = ^ai <\fajr = «^i 
aaaa ■= ata i 
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»rTT^ It# ^ 

WfjWT mw ^niTT II ^'O 

«s$ vim ^ I 

WT?;^ vmrif am ii 
waiT ■fl'ifinsj, vtrf^vrr ii <« 


amr iimt vm» ^ TTfir 

aiT aT'aa am Tif? ii 
^ amiT amPr ii 

afa-TmT a# ar arr am arm amr i 
aarr^araafarf^ JifTfatTT^ii «• 

aafamt a# am a*a aar ^ aa i . 

aa ar afaaj va a^aa m afa i 
a ^ a^ a*a aiart afti^ ii 
aaaa^^a^f^ i 
Ira a*^ ar ^ afw afa ii 
airf^ a^ la aiar aifaaa aa n 

aifa^ a^ana an: aaa jpw am ii a» 

aim^ aaraaT attm aaa 1 
laaii afa^iT ava tan^ amaa ii aa 

fa araa ara arar ararr tt aa i 
aiara a^a ara a?m aa arn^ ii 
aa f <aaK fafaam af^ aaraa i 
aaa afaa aiam ara aa aa ii «« 

agm aafa^ aflia a# arara aa i 
xat arfa ta>ia arfaa aa aa i 
faarr fwa aaf9*ft axaa aaa ii 
aa ^ va sa araia aaa i 
ara ftmi ara aaraar am i 

. aiaK aca aw aw amaa n «< 

agm aafaa aw ^aa aa i 
ai: tm ai%aT ifaa aaa aaa ii a® 

aaaa afa^ fare am aa aa i 

aa ^ aaatw » 

fa anc^ aaraa aaa arara i «si 


<a aa = afaaia i <« ai^^’= aiivt^' i amra = aatm 
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n fra ^ ii 

»ifiiw w I 

• ^ I 

wf ^ w»K ^rai fl’T B 
^^ninr yfe «n% »ri:^ qK% ^rapr i 

arc ra aiT^ ^«w i 

fa*ar aftr aw aat: jRaiati e» 

am ^TTW a^T ftpr at% agsai ftr?pc i ««. 

aaasamt ara aa a^a airif f%atT i 

\8 

am fafaa arfa^ faftak a^a ^r ii 
aftarar a^ aifrar ann^ ak arc M «a 


^a at aartaj arar fiiftt arart aa i 
ama ataira aa^ aan^ afcar ^rfa i kk 
aat arta aTatiTar irta ara^t^ am i 
ana aawart aa? aft aat wtr am ii 
ant at axaiTt:^ aa aia araifat aia i 
aiart aiafa ax^ar aiai^ am ii <• 
aiaifa a% ari^i aiar i^rt arfa at i 
ait air aiaft at ata a^ ait aiai ii et 
a^ra aftai afaa ^t^ am aiai i 
Bia aa^i^Tt aifimj a^Ta arfa ifrai ii 

aka aaa ^aa trfat ara f¥a i 


a’fkprft aitai ata ar ana atk ii « 

aafaa ata aiai i aan^ ai^ amn I 

aiat 5 t afa'^t ai% ii «» 
aika a^ ai^ i ^arar aaa aia i 

art^ aaft ai^ atafa n <bl 
arfai^ ^ I '^5^ 'na i 
aa aia a^^aa aiar ii 
ta aa ttma i afa aita ya til i 
. a^afa at aifama n 
ai^aaaa^i ^tai^ aiwrc aimaa i 

afa anw araiftiak aa ii <= 


Bt ai^ =» am I b< ftfca = aa i «« kftt »= afat i kta 
= la I <» at^-» ta I 
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I ^ ilf I 

HTf^ fflW II <« 

^iT5»iTC ^ ftsB arnrrftw^ i 

II f««q%ii 

^Tnt JKw ^TO WT 1 

Tfs^rx: HT ^»nT 11 \ \ 

JTfi^ ^ sr^l 

»IT^ 19 T^T I 

^r ^^TTK: »IT^T II \ ^ 

^ Ilfr ^f^?f I 

fw«ift: ’rm »P*nq jit^i ,1 \<>H 

II ftre II 

ftun n VT I 

si*?[ ^\) \»» 

n »r5^ II 

w»r qr^Bir arw i 

fiwf^TnTTwir ^^%^srri?«^ii ,V»n 

^fWT*r 5 x:uR mtir sirr^ ^ae ai»r 1 

am^nc mi? li \oi 

»reft ^ aixir aft ai^ 1 

naafe wii^ arir ai aia 11 
aro iota arn trait a^t "iTa II t»= 

si^ aitar arif arj tar arnaa 1 
^ifatTaTtf^aiaai^taTaa^aaii t®* 

afa fta flraa iraft ni^r fqa a^a 1 
aia art aat arara arS tra fta 11 ^t® 


q^r qfaa arir arn ^rnt arta 1 

aia aw wiarara faa a^a afta Jiaa 11 t\t 

t tta ara wa ftia atf%a aa 1 

filar arfisi afaqr faq aia a# aq 1 

araaafaaraTa'^fwafcaaii , 

aa ^r^ faar ar# at aaairt 1 

fin artt aawa aaq arart 11 tt’l 

ara arai^ iw aral^aaa ^t at 1 

afa trait aft afaa a^rra at II \\h 

v3 
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\ 9fir wr i 

WTf^ II um 

'nw 'ITTW ir^ ^ I 

fii»r ^r*5rT ir^ ^fti^ wir »x: ii \\< 

u^T*r ftnsi ’src ^ i 

^TT f*n?!T ir« ^ «n«ni 

f%*5iT if^ *re^T vS I '* 

3Tf^ ftsjiT jf^ «ra «« II 
fspsT ir^ WT mjnnr i 
>lf9 TTSIK ft«T9 ilKTT fw ii^ II 
«T»?» aiW I 

wtrq fir>?! ii 

W 'ifwr fsRST ii^ I 

w TTsr 5<t ^’t?r?T II 

fttB n# firm ir w i 

?tw ^ ir« ii ^ 

WT^ 'W’CHH ^TJIH I 

Ji*^ nrasfTs 1%^ II 

^fsg^i ^ nr# ^rif *i^ i r 

'IT siflsn ^T mK ii 

II ^ II 

^Tif ^n S0jn^^ ^ I 

s* 


VS tjT^ sr^ %T% aisnrr qr?: i 

vj • " «• 


nif^ T«% w I 

V* • 

^ T f^j irm wsff^tf II 

nsff^iV «IT^T ^1% I nre I 

>iifi:« ^T^irfir II 

fWT^ 1 I 

>ireT^ aiwn: Mwft n 

I f%Sx: irurrT^ »riT qm i 

II II 

«t %nr *iT «nfMt 1^ ^k ii 

«if^ siHPc ^ I 
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^ ^ fic*r ur«nc i 

»i*r WTV ^ ^ ^ I 

W9 ^ ^ ^ II 

«»« '^fii^ I %rwP! »nrw i 

fiftr i?T« ^ ^ II 

II TO n 

I ftra ^ K TO I 

^ftr WK TOT^TOi H 

II TO II 

Wiron I TOI TOrenT I 

^vn*TOf^*f^ii 

II fro TO u 

TOTOr<T5r^) vrfirg^^'STO^t i 

f«ii II 

fro #1 % I to htst tost to i 

• «TOIT^ TO^ f^^I 1 1 
^TTir nr jfKnrfs;^ i 
fTO II 

»ITT ^T ‘TTW TO ^ 1 

TO^ *ITO TO II 


TO I 

^f%T TO ’ti^ I ^ aiT*rrTO I 

TOTTTO.WTTOII 


^TOTOn^f^TI 

TWI ^fTOT ^TO |I \ » o 

TO I •^r^rtT ^TO ^iTwrc totot i 

«fTOT ^TO TOITO ^Tfwft II ^81 

TOmi^i i to ^ ^ ' 

iimr w wniw to ii \8^ 


WTTO ^ I iftllTO TO ^ < 

TO «ITTO ifiTOT^ II ^ 


[No. 3, 


TO = TO I 
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w ^ Twi sw I 

^ ^ wii mr H 1»» 

n^misi 'sfi^ Tww wi*fiT<il 'S'i’C • 
inuncfi?^ v%TiBiT^n^?CTWi^ii laii, 
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THE BIRTH OP KRISHNA. 

1. Ugrasena was a groat king, renowned throughout the three worlds ; 
and in his family was born a damsel named Devaki. 

2. “ Into what house will I give the damsel ? I cannot find a 
worthy suitor. She hath beauty and she hatli jewels. She is fair to look 
upon.” 

3. About this time the most excellent saint Narada came on a visit to 
her father. 

4. When the king saw the saint, he made obeisance and gave him a 
splendid throne to sit upon. 

5. They brought water in a vessel for him to wash his feet, and also 
gave him camphor and betel and pan of the kind known as miflia hhari. 
Then the king said, ‘‘ Thy arrival here, lleverend Sir, is propitious. 

6. “ In my house there is growing up a damsel named Devaki. She 
is growing both in beauty and in virtue, and is exceedingly fair to look upon# 
"Where shall I give her in marriage ? I cannot find a worthy suitor.” 

7. Narada thereupon proceeded to make astrological calculations, and 
then said to the king, “ In the city of Gokula is the house of Yasudeva. 
There give thou thy daughter Devaki in marriage. 

8. Devaki and Yasudeva arc a |>erfect match for each other. In 
his hou»c give thou her in marriage.” 

9. On hearing these words, king Devaka was jdeased, and despatched 
Narada with an invitation to king Yasudeva. 

10. He also invited with great honours the kings of the various 
(neighbouring) countries ; the Bo-hhdt Brahmans came in crowds. 

11. They jdanted four liam plantains in the court-yard (for the mar- 
riage seat) . They tilled the house with golden offering dishes and lamps vrith 
shades,* and they shortened the eight days preparatory ceremonies of 
Devaki’s marriage to four days. 

12. They set Yasudeva and Devaki sitting together, and the kings of 
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t]ic earth began to make presents of horses and elephants^ each to the host 
of his ability. 

13. First the mother of the bride made her present. She gave them 
a hundred ships. 

14. After her the bride’s brother made his present of a hundred cows. 

15. After him her father’s eldest brother made his present. He gave 
only one cow, and it had a sliort tail. 

1(3. After him his wife made her present. She gave the reel of a 
spinning wlieel. 

17. After her the bride’s grandparents made their j)rescnt. But 
they gave no jiresent and no olfering ; they gave nought but hurry and 
bustle. 

IS. After them the bride’s maternal uncle made his present. He 
gave the iron ferule of a broken rice pestle. 

10. At this stage of the proceedings the excellent saint, after making 
astrological calculations, said “ Oh Ka>;isa, 1 see thy death in the womb of 
Hevaki.” 

20. On heaidng these words, King Kawsa became extremely sorrowful 
in heart. He took his sword in his Jiand and would have slain Dovaki. 

21. But Gve or six kings caught hold of him and held him back, 
while the reverend saint came up to him, and remarked as follows : 

22. “ Slaughter of a cow or of a Brahman may be cx2)iated by gifts, 
but he who slayeth a woman, with him travcllcth his sin.” 


• 23. Dcvaki and Yasudeva went to Gokula, and there each year she 

had a child to the number of seven. 

24. At each birth Yasudeva worshipped Krishna, and finally Krislina 
took up his abode in Devaki’s womb. 

25. At the end of the month, on a moonlight night, Dcvaki showed 
signs of pregnancy. 

20. She took gild fruit and d?nld fruit and went to bathe ; and on 
the way Hol}^ Hari made himself visible to her in his full form. 

27. “ Oh Dcvaki, sweet Dcvaki, 1 ask for a little jdaco within thy 
womb.” 

28. Devaki said, “ To-day what dismay is mine, t On all sides I seo 
nought but a terrible darkness. 

29. “ Tlie sun is hot, and the way scemeth long. I know not what 
God addresseth me from the sky.” 

30. “ Fear not, Devaki, my gentle mother. I will kill for thee thy 
enemy — I the Holy Hari. 

81. “ One day, within the limits of a single night, I will protect theo 
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from the Club-bearer. I will slay the king with all his family. IVuly a 
valiant act. 

32. “ The king will die saying, ^ I am killed*. That I can prophesy. 

I will kill Kamsa the Asura. Short will be the time it will take me.” 

33. Again on another occasion Devaki went to bathe, and in the form 
of dust the Holy Hari entered into her womb. 

34. On this side of the river bathed the chaste Devaki. On the 
other side bathed Ya^oda and Rohini. 

YasodX spake. 

35. ‘‘ Friend, Friend, Friend of my soul, I say unto thee, did not the 
Yamuna flow between us, I would ‘clasp thee in my arms.” 

3G. When the river Yamuna heard these words, he left the sands of 
his bed, and the two friends embraced each other where the water had just 
been flowing. 

Yasoda spake. 

37. “ Friend, Fncnd, Friend of my soul Friend, I say unto thee a 
word. How many days and how many months art thou witli child ?” 

38. When Devaki licard these words, she began to wec]^. “ What, 
dost thou my friend not know ? My brother is my Ibc. 

39. ‘‘ On seven days hath he sent seven children of mine to Yama’s 
abode. Other women remain pregnant for ten months and ton days, but 
1 have been a year with child.” 


Ya.^odX spake. 

40. Friend, Friend, Friend of my soul, hear the vow I make unto 

thee. 

41. “ If a holy daughter is born unto me, and if thou hast a son, do 
thou give him mito me.” The two friends thereupon swore tc^ observe this 
promise. 

42. One vow, two vows, the third time a vow. Jf tins vow is 
broken, may evil befal us.” The two friends thereupon swore to observe 
the promise. 

43. Up to her knees in water Devaki purified herself, and up to 
her breast in watcy she dipped herself live times. 

44. At a bad ghaf she dived, but it was at a good ghat she 
arose from the water.* 

45. The two friends exchanged their wet clothes for dry, and each 
lifted a water jar on to her hip, and went to her own house. 


* That is, Krishna cutorod into her during the dive. 
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46. After concluding her bath, Devaki went home to her palace, and 
day by day, her body and limbs waxed in size. 

47. At this time the startled goblins of the night, the Asuras, came 
and wandered through every house and palace, and thus the scouts of King 
Ka^Tisa approached his presence chamber. 

48. On his five sides, the king had five servants round him. The 
Sheriff and the Prime Minister and foi-ty-two books of law. 

49. They jfiaycd upon brazen and copper gongs and gonglots and 
clarionets. There is no counting the number of war trumpets and cym- 
bals. 

60. ^ The King said, “ Oh musicians, cease playing. Let the scout tell 
the news he brings.” 

51. The scout folded his hands and made obeisance# “ Your humble 
club-bearer hath seen that Devaki is pregnant.” 

52. When King Ka^wsa heard these words, he was as it were thunder- 
struck. He bent his head and did not utter a word. 

53. Early in the morning, the King bathed himself with water and 
sat down in the hall of audience with his five servants. 

54. The King said, ‘‘ My servants, by what device can I escape ? Hari 
hath taken birth to destroy me.” 

55. The Sheriff and the Prime Minister said, Oh King build a fort 
of iron. Environ it with elephants, horses, men-at-arms, and an army. 

56. As long as that exists, no one’s father wilt thou fear.” The 
servants then proceeded, Oli King thou feelest fear within thy soul. 

57. “ Take thy sister Devaki and fasten her up. When this child 
is born, we udll send it to Yama’s house.” 

58. Ka«wsa on hearing this was pleased in mind, and called several 
times for his scouts ; and while he was yet calling, they made their appear- 
ance. 

59. A scout clasped his hands and made obeisance. “ Wherefore hath 
Your Majesty summoned us ?” 

GO. The king addressed that scout with expressive eyes. “ Go, oh 
scout, to Gokula.” 

61. One order of the king was as good as two to the scout. He took 
his spear and spear-head into his hand and ran by the shortest way. 

62. As he ran, the scout did not even stop to tie up his hair. He 
went straight to, and entered, the city of Gokula. 

63. The scout arrived at Gokula and swore an oath. (He said to 
Va.sudcva) ” The King’s council is assembled and ill it bodeththee. Vasu- 
deva and Devaki, ye will have to cross the Yamuna.” 

64. The Holy Krishna then addressed them with a sweet voice, ” Give 
the scout sweetmeats and water to eat.” 
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65. The scout ate sweetmeats and water (to satiety), and left some 
uneaten, and then he placed Yasudcva and Devaki before him, and produced 
them in the King’s council. 

66. With hands clasped Vasudeva made obeisance, saying, Wherefore 
hath the great king summoned me 

67. The King said, “ Oh Vasudeva, Narada, the saint of old, hath told 
me time on time, that my death licth in the hands of my sister’s children. 

68. “ Ye two shall remain prisoners in my fort, and when thy child 
cometh into existence, I will send him to Yama’s abode.” But Devaki, 
when she heard these words began to weep. 

Devak:£ spake. 

69. “ My Brother, I have lost my second self. Thou hast not let one 
single daughter of mine remain before thee. Brother, may thy horses and 
thy elephants die, and may thy wife become a widow ; may thy pagan fall 
of itself from off thy head.” 

70. King Ka>«sa said to the scout, (Why art thou standing idle ?) 
Art thou looking for thy father’s head. Tlirust Devaki into the fort.” 

71. Devaki said, “ Who speaketh these words to me, evil and yet 
good.” 

72. The scout arose and spake, “ Vasudeva is thy husband. Thou art 
the sister of the king. Who shall speak ill of thee ?” 

73. Then they bound Vasudeva and Devaki, and instantly made pre- 
parations. 

74. And with eiglity maunds of iron they built a fort. Outside, it 
was closed and over it an iron net. 

75. Weeping Devaki laid herself down to sleep, and sitting by her 
head Narayana showed himself to her in a dream. 

76. “ Why, my mother, why do ye both weep ? In thy womb the 
lord Narayana liath taken uj) his abode. 

77. “ One day, within the limits of a single niglit, will I protect thee 
from the Club-bearer. I will slay the king with all his family. Truly a 
valiant act.” 

78. “ I have determined to be bom in Gokula. All the gods from 
Indra downwards will attend at the ceremony.” Then Devaki awoke from 
sleep. 

79. “Awake,* awake my lord, the crown* of my head. This night, 
just before dawn I dreamt a dream. Narayana hath taken up his abode in 
my womb. 

80. “ ‘ I have determined to be born hi Gokula,’ saying these words 
he left me and went to heaven.” 


► -literally “ umbrella.” 
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81. Krishna summoned the gods urgently, and they came, and made 
obeisance to him with hands clasped, “ Wherefore, Oh Mighty Lord, hast 
thou summoned us ?” 


Krishna spake. 

82. ‘‘ I have determined to be born in Gokula. Come ye all, and raise 
a storm of wind and rain. Hear yc now, oh gods, my resolution.” 

83. They took lifiy-two times sixteen scores of winds and clothed 
themselves in them. Silavati was dressed in forty times sixteen scores of 
hail-stones. 

81. Indra clothed himself in twelve clouds, and they roared like 
unto the roar of a lion or of an elephant. 

85. For seven nights and nine days the storm raged in Gokula. 

8G. The clouds poured forth in streams. The hail began to fall like 
thunder-bolts. 

87. Plants and trees were broken. The trees flew about like dust. 
The Snphtla tree fell, and the tiger ran away with a broken tail. 

88. The scouts of king Ka;;}sa lied and hid themselves under the 
mdcMs* of the householders. The messengers and the archers fled, running 
at the top of their speed. 

89. One messenger fled to where the idoughmen were. He laid 
aside his sword and shield and took to weeding the flcld, 

90. Another scout ran into the house of a woman fresh from child- 
bed. lie took the ])agari off his head and with it began to cleanse the 

child, t 

91. He said to the wife, “ Mother, mother, close the door. Who 
again will enter (such) service (as mine), may his wife be unto him as his 
mother. 

92. “ I would sooner turn a beggar, and suj^port an old father and 
mother, aud break up my sword and shield, and fashion them into scythes 
and hatchets.” 


93. As the day has been, so is the night. Devaki hath a child and 
the neighbours know it not. 

94. He is born of a dark complexion, with a gadand of wild flowers 
round his neck. The tune of his no.strils is like the melody of a flute. 

95. A pearl coronet on his head, a SripTiala and a lotus in his hand. 
On his rigid standeth Lakshmi, on his left Sarasvati. 

96. He tottereth as he goeth. His feet wear a pair of anklets. 
Hound his neck a glorious golden wreath. 

A kind of bamboo divan. f Lit, ^ Ano faocos detorgens.’ 
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97. Indra cometh on his elephant Airavata. S'achi cometh in her 
chariot of flowers. Mother Earth cutteth his navel string. 

98. The Mother saith “ My son, my son. Show me the moon-face of 
my child. Why hath he come into the house of a luckless one ? 

99. “ Even now Ka7«sa’s scouts invest each house and room. He 
will dash thee to death upon a stone.” 

100. In a dark room Krishna is born, and he shineth pure and radiant 
as the moon-light. As he issueth from her womb, and falleth upon the 
ground, he sx)eakcth unto her. 

Krishna, spake. 

101. “ I have dwelt in my mother’s womb, and have given her great 
pain. It is true it is a Sunday, but my mother’s face is pale as the Moon. 

102. “ Speedily my mother, come to Gokula, Ka» 2 sa must not escape.” 
Eut Devaki exclaimed, “ Alas !” and struck the pillow with her arm, saying 
“ Who will call me Krishna’s mother ?” 

103. Every one rejoiced and gave vent to cries of victory, Vidyddha- 
ras danced, and Gandliarvas sang ivith joy. 

Krishna spake. 

10I<. My Father, hear my words. Make me a changeling in the 
house of Nanda the cow-licrd.’* 

Vasudeya spake. 

105. “ The first man-at-arms waketh and Avateheth with bow and 

arrows in his hand. My child, Avhen 1 sec trident-bearers watching, my 
heart faileth me. 

100. “ Ulnian and Surman wake and watch, and their voice is mighty. 

Other stafiE-bearers and sj)car-bearers wake and watch in all directions. 

107. “ My child, shield- bearers wake and Avateh Avith shields upon 
their shoulders. Gun-bearers Avake and Avatch Avith guns in their hands. 

108. Nepsu the man-at-arms Avaketh and AA^atcheth behind the 
palace. 

109. “ My child, the fort and moat are all awake. Every one is now 
present. Faithful old servants of King Ka7;^sa wake and watch around. 

110. “ On the backs of cleidiants mahauts watch. On liorseback sit 
watchmen ready, liight trumpeters sound bugles night and day. 

111. “ My child, scholars and teachers alike Avake for thee. How, 
Krishna, my 8on, can I take thee away.” 

112. Krishna lieard these words with delight, and began to call for 
the goddess of sleep : and while he was yet calling, she api^carcd. 

113. With hands clasped the goddess of sleep made obeisance. 
“ Wherefore hath My Lord called me ?*' 
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Krishna spake. 

114. “ I tell thee Sleep ; and pay thou heed unto my words. Cast 
thou the city of Ka/^esa into an oblivious sleep.** 

115. The Goddess of Sleep replied, “ Eemain at ease,’* and she let 
loose Vliili and Kuhili^ her two sleep-slaves. 

116. The first man-at-arms fell asleep, in his hand his how and arrow. 
The three trident-bearers fell asleep, terrible as they were to look upon. 

117. Urman and Surman of mighty voice fell asleep ; and so did 
the villain staff-bearers and arm-bearers in all directions. 

118. So did the gun-bearers with their guns in their hands, and tho 
shield-bearers with their shields on their shoulders. 

119. The foi*t and moat fell asleep, every one as he had come ; so 
did the old and trusted servants of king Ka7;2sa. 

120. The mahauts slept on their elephants and the guards ujion their 
horses. The eight trumpeters also slept. 

121. Also all the scholars and teachers fell asleep. One by one the 
whole capital became inert and senseless. 

122. Then Krishna said unto his Father, My Fatlicr, take mo away.** 
And as they got outside tho fort, the rain and storm ceased. 

123. For the sake of the All-mother of the universe, MahoiSvara wont 
in front. Gods and Gandharvas accompanied them, and sandy islands rose 
in the Yamuna. 

124. When Vasudeva saw the Yamuna*s waves, he became filled with 
terror, saying, “ How can I cross the river ?** 

Krishna spake. 

125. “ See Father, in front of us even jackals have been able to 
cross. The water will not reach thy knees. So take mo in thy bosom and 
pass over. 

126. Let not there be fear in thy mind. My Father. I have come 
into thy house, the fruit of thy many jnous deeds. Home thou art of all 
the virtues, Hear my words and j)lace me in the cow-herd’s house. 

127. The father took the abode of virtues into his bosom and de- 
scended into the water. Holy Krishna bathed. 

128. And Vasudeva searched for Him amidst the waters of the Ya- 

u 

muna. 

129. He searched in the water, nor could he find Krislugia. He be- 
came Sbrrowful in heart. ^ % 

Vasudeva spake. 

130. Devaki hath wasted away of grief for her seven former chil- 
dren j and now when she heareth of this, she will surely die.” 
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131. Tho Holy Hari cried to his father, I am bathing. Wherefore 
art thou weeping with distracted mind ? 

132. “ For ten months and ten days was I within my mother’s womb. 
I have not been suckled by her, and I have bathed to purify myself from 
the taint.” 

133. He searched in the water and found him. He took him into his 
bosom sajdng, “ Where are my Friend* and her husband ?”t 

Vasudeta spake. 

134. t** The fruit of many virtuous actions, Krishna, hath been born 
in my house. Bring forth and show me thy Maha Maya.” 

Nanda spake. 

135. “ In my house hath been born a daughter. I have called her 
Maha Maya. In form and virtues is she truly beauteous.” 

Krishna spake. 

136. “ If thou givest one damsel. Oh Nanda, thou wilt give salvation 
to a thousand generations. Thou shalt see, what I, the Floly Hari, can do 
for thee.” 

137. He took the Holy Hari to his bosom, his eyes glistening like 
two diamonds ; and gave in exchange Maha Maya. 

138. What woman tliat bcareth child liath given place in her womb 
to one like Him. Or what pangs did Vasudeva suffer as he returned home 
after exchanging his child. 


139. Tlic rain and storm ceaseth and Ka^wsa’s scouts, again surround 
the house, and send tlie news to tho king by the mouth of a messenger. 

140. “ A daughter hath been born to thy sister.” When* the king 
hcarcth tho news, ho hasteneth (to thii fort). 

141. Forth he draggeth Maha Maya. He dasheth her upon a washer- 
man’s stone, and forth .she n.'^oth in the air in the form of a celestial 
female. 

142. Away flieth Maha Maya, and as she goeth she saith, “ Hear me, 
uncle. I say unto thee what concerneth thee. 

* Yasodd., 
t Nanda. 

J Wo must now suppose that Vasudova has crossed the Yamuna and has mot 
Nanda, whom he is now addressing. Mahd Mdyd is of course Yoga Nidra, who took 
biith as the child of Ya^odd. 

♦ < F F 
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14*3. ‘‘ He who will slay thee, waxeth strong in Gokula. Go forth 
and see him in the house of Nanda, the cow-herd.” 

144. When King Kamsa heard these words, he was pleased, and on the 
spot summoned his scouts. 

145. His Prime Minister arose and made reply, " On the ocean at 
Kalidaha is a friend of thine. On the shores of Kdlidaha is the house of 
Unakuti the Naga. 

146. “ He will smite the child upon the breast. Truly a valiant deed.” 


The concluding poem is an interesting account of the twelve seasons. 
It is supposed to be the soliloquy of a woman of the Bedhya caste during 
the absence of her husband on a peddling tour. The Bedhyas here, as in 
other districts, have the reimtation of being half gipsies, half thieves. Their 
ostensible means of livelihood is a petty traffic in hdmdku (a kind of Eang- 
puri tobacco j)reparcd for chewing), camphor, cloves, and other spices 
which they sell to women. I have ventured in this case to attempt a 
metrical jmraphrase, instejid of a literal translation. The original is so 
extremely compressed, and so full of allusions to agricultural life, that it 
would be almost unintelligible without a full commentary. 

The piece partakes more of the nature of a Bhdna or dramatic mono- 
logue (Cf. Wilson’s Theatre of the Hindus, Vol. II, p. 384), than of any 
other species of Sanskrit composition with which I am acquainted. The 
reciter’s husband, Nila Bedhya, has gone on a voyage down the Ganges to 
the southern regions, where the tide ebbs and flows, and he is absent a whole 
year. Slie describes each month how she looks forward to his return, in 
simple but feeling language. It is a great relief to come to it after the 
eternal viraher anala of the orthodox book-school. 

In the month of Fausha, she hints that advances have been made to 
her by some rich neighbour, who offers to make her his ddsi ; not at all an 
uncommon occurrence in this district, where women are bought and sold 
and stolen like cattle. The arguments used are curious enough, and charac- 
teristic. The seducer says, “ You had better come to me. You are alone 
and have no friends. This is the cold month of Fausha^ and you will surely 
die. You will have no one to burn your body, and it ^gill be thrown away 
into the fields to rot. So thick will be the winter mists that even the vul- 
tures and the jackals will not see your body to devour it.” 

In Magha and PhaJguna, every one who can bear a hand is hard at work 
in the fields. Jute is being cultivated, and the a-ui dhdn, one of the main 
food staples of the district, is being planted. The very fishermen are hard at 
work, building low embankments round the rapidly drying pools, and subse- 
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quently baling out the water to catch the tiny fidi which swarm therein. 
Thus the only people left at home are the guru maMs^aga of the village 
school, and the pupils who are supposed to be under his care. The latter 
yield to the temptations of the cool spring season, as school-boys do all 
over the world, and, relieved of the supervision of the elder branches of tho 
family, run truant and riotous throughout the village. Great is the damage 
done by them, and great the rage excited amid the elders on their return 
from their day’s work ; and, as no parent can see anything but good in his 
own ofEspring, the unfortunate guru is made the scapegoat for all the mis- 
chief done. The boys certainly have been naughty, but it is equally cer- 
tain that it is the mahds*aga*8 fault. This forms the subject of the episode 
related under tho month of Phalguna. 

In Yaisakha, the wife remembers that there is rejoicing in every home, 
while she alone is miserable. The padd^ or thatch covering, of the rice- stores 
of the past year is first broken in this month. While everything is happy, 
she can do nought but think of her husband, and be tortured by jealous 
suspicions as to his conduct in the far country. 

At the commencement of tho rains, when storms are prevalent, and 
her heart is anxious for the wanderer tossed about amidst tho tidal waters 
of the Sundarbans, the happier women of tho village gibe at her and 
give her false news of the death of her husband. 

At the height of tho rains, the Komda, a large fish-eating bird which 
haunts tho banks of the Brahmaputra, utters its loud tuh^ tuhy the livelong 
night. The people say that it is a ghost who is speaking, and every one 
considers it an omen of ill-luck when he hears it. 

In BhMra, the Tal fruits ripen and fall to tho ground. They lie 
there, and apparently decay, but if oi)ened even after many days, they will 
be found to contain a clear transparent kernel of great delicacy. The wife 
is led to comi^aro this wonderful power of retaining its beauty and fresh- 
ness, with her own comeliness, and to fear that before Nila returns, she may 
be an old and haggard woman. 

The rest of the monologue, I hope, explains itself, and so I introduce 
it without further preface. 

II II 

^ mm i 
^ »irf n 

iiwnr Jirf^rc ^ i 
^ »in: ftwr «« ii 
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9T 9nW 9K 9T9 9IT 99 tn:9 II \» 

91, 919 ^9T9 i|*NjT 91 9T9 I 

9Tf9ir %f9l# 9T19I 9^9 9919 9T9 II <\H, 

II 9919 II 

919 99T9 9T9 IZ99I 91# 99 * 1 

ii'kK 9T99 9^ 9 9T9ft gW^T II \({ 

W9T 99 T 9T9 9191 99% 9lfi99 I 

99#^ 99 9lf9 9ii# 13f99 II \9 
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^ ^ ftr I 

%TUTx: ^ ^ ^THWj mr ^ II \«! 

*rw <11^ «n to i 

^Tftw TO II 

II TO II 

TO TO TO Jut TOT TO I 
^ TO TO TO ^ TOTW II 

itT TO «li^ ^rr TO I 

TO^ '«T9T^ TO II ^ ^ 

II TOT^. II 

TO TOTTJ TO «lfT 

TO TO WTOft ii 

^ iiPct !iT^ f*iaf qfir I 
TOfirt WTO »iai Tlfir II 

TO ^ ^ W ^ TO I 
nfTO TO faro fw^ II 

«: TO ^’\wi w nfw I 

'jtftw ifiaw WT^ WTO TO II 

II WTO II 

TOW WTO wt WITW^ TOT TO I 
if^T W% WWT wfbc ^TOTTW II 
TO WTW wr?Tw «ftw w ^tw i 

wrftw wFto ^ttoi w«gwl wrw to n 

II WTW II 

TOW WTW WT% TO WTWT WT^ I 
W<t TO TO^ WTTO wftlW WW W^ II 
WW Wft WTO WW ^ Wfw I 
Wtw^ WT Wft WTO ftw WITO Wf^ II 
TO wrw ^li^iw iftw w jFcwi ^tw i 
wK^wf^ wi:^ww't wf%wTO II 

v# 

II wfro II 

TOW"wfflW WT% 5^TT Wiwft I 
^ WW froWT TO«ft II 

TOW t WWT WT# fro TO I 
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^iT *91^ fii% fJer vwt ii 
9T «T9 iSlif m sl'iw m jfwr ^re i 
Trftw ^TT9i ^rrfihit uw ii 

H ii 

9T 9STfNr sire ^Prere ^ i 
refaire ant ^'Nrr ^ ^nr ^ ii 

Tfir II 


NTLA’S SOHJG OP THE YEAR. 

AgraMyana = Novemler-Decemher. 

Here comes the month of AlgJian with its fields of ripening dihdn ; 

Some men reap, and some men thrash, and others hold nahdn. 

Yes, let them feast on rice and milk : their winter crops are home, 

But what care I. My heart’s own lord in countries far doth roam. 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting cometh Famhy in torn to play his part. 

Pausha = Peceniber-Janmry, 

When Pausha comes, the wat’ry mists conceal the flowers sweet ; 

“ Who dies in Paushy no vulture nor jackal him can eat.” 

But let them cat, or cat they not, the earth my bones will claim, 

Not e’en for life, would I become another’s slave in shame. 

The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting cometh Mdgh, in turn to play his part. 

# 

Mdgha = Janmry -February, 

And next comes Mdgha dreary. Oh, the shivering in bed. 

Cotton quilts, and cotton blankets, cosy pillows for the head. 

The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting Phdlgun comes, in turn to play his part. 

Phdlgvm = Fehruary-March, 

Lo, Phdlgm with his winds of spring : and Mid now would cry, 

“ My Love, the wind hath made my lips and tongue all chapped and dry. 
“ The Fisher-brethren ply the trade from which they take their name j 
“ And when the boys are naughty, the guru gets the blame.” 
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“ Then, Sir,” I*ld ask with mocking smile, “ what guru tutored you* ? 

“ Oh, if I only had him here, I’ld birch him black and blue.” 

‘‘ Nay, hush, Good Wife,” the Good Man said, a smile upon his face, 

“ Whene’er you speak of gurus learned, ’tis you should ask for grace.” 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting Ohaitra comes, in turn to play his part. 

OJiaitra = March-April. 

Now comes the month of Chaitra, with its charak pujd gay. 

Happy the woman there, whose lord is with her on the day. 

The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting Bais'dkh comes in turn to play his part. 

VaiSdkha = ApriUMay. 

And then comes glowing Bais*dkh^ when the granaries they break, 

And it is my Nila’s beauty, that the bloomy melons take. 

My husband takes his betel-leaf, and wraps it in his cloth. 

“ A man’s sole wealth it is,” he says, “ to lose it I’ld be loth,” 

My Good Man dear, for other’s wealth do not your wife forsake : 

But think of your dear pearl at home, which others fain would take. 
The month is filled, but not the hoj^e that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting Jyaishtha comes, in turn to play his part. 

Jyaish(}ia = May -June. 

See, here comes merry Jyaishtha with the mangoes on the trees : 

If now my Lord were but at home, how I should live at ease. 

The month is filled, but not the hoi^e that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting Ashddh comes, in turn to play his part. 

• 

AshddJia = Jme-July. 

AsMdh is come. The Oanga ’s full. — What words fall from thy mouth ? 

“ Thy husband dead and drowned beneath the tides that fill the south.” 
If e’er my Life’s Dear Lord should die. I’ll loose my braids of hair. 

And break the necklace round my neck, all strung with jewels rare. 
I’ll dash to atoms Iwo fair shells, — a Bam and Lakshman pair, 

And dark will be the Sindur line that separates my hair. 

The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting Srdban comes, in turn to play his part. 

* Khadi is tho chalk which is put into tho hands of children, when they are 
learning tho alphabet. 
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S'rdvam = July-August, 

Here comes the month of 8'rdhan ; the a-uS is in the ear ; 

The Komdd calls, and, at his voice, my body shakes with fear. 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting BMdra comes, in turn to play his part. 

BMdra = August ■‘September, 

With Bhddra all the Tdl fruit are ripening day by day 

A woman I, how long shall I, keep my youth fresh as they. 
Long as I may I’ll keep my youth, — a woman’s all, say I. 

And when my youth is gone from me, I’ll poison take and die . 
The month is lilled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting A'sein comes, in turn to play his part. 

Aivina == September -October, 

Here comes the month of Asvin^ with di*ead Durgd's Ashtami. 

With flowers and water will I make a widow’s hcart-fclt plea. 
Let others Avorship as they will : I too will ask a boon : 

That my dear husband far away, may homeward travel soon. 
The month is filled, but not the hox^e that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting Edrtih comes, in turn to play his part. 

Kdrttika =; October-November, 

And with the month of KiirtiJc^ the yearly round is o’er, 

And Nila dear, his traffic done, is welcomed home once more. 


In conclusion I would plead guilty to, I fear, many inaccuracies in 
the preceding translations. Many of the words used are devoid of moan- 
ing even to the singers. They have found them in the song, and it is not 
their business to alter things written in the Satya Yuga, Sometimes they 
are unable to explain whole passages, saying, “ It is a Satya yuger hatM^ 
how arc we to know it.” For other words they have a traditional meaning, 
which I am fain to accept for want of a better. For instance, I am told 
that in the Tiger song, means both”, and have translated it 

so, because I fail to trace the derivation of the word. .There are several 
gentlemen throughout the district who take an intelligent and lively inter- 
est in its dialect, but even their help has been sometimes ineffectual in un- 
ravelling a Gordian knot. 
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Notes on the Bhars and other "Early Inhabitants of Bundelkhand.— By 
Vincent A. Smith, B.A., B.C.S. 

(With ono plate.) 

The origin, history and fate of the Bhar* tribe have long afforded 
material for speculation and enquiry to students of local antiquities and 
history in the eastern districts of the N. W. P. and Audh, but hitherto no 
attempt seems to have been made to trace the west\^rd extension of the 
race, or to collect any information concerning it in the districts west of 
Allahabad and Banda. The following notes are the result of observations 
and enquiries made in the Hamirpur District during the last two years, 
and, inconq^lete and fragmentary though they are, they will L hope be 
found to supplement usefully the information previo\isly collected by ob- 
servers in the eastern districts and to throw some light on the history of 
the Bhar tribe. 

The Census returns of 1872 give the total number of Bhars in the 
N. W. P. as 243,1()2, and of llaj Bhars as 13,181, the grand total being 
256,913 ; the district detailsf show that the tribe is now almost exclusively 
confined to those eastern districts which were formerly included in the 
Province of JJeJiares and in the kingdom of Audh : tlie census figures may 
not perhaps be perfectly accurate, but they certainly indicate correctly in 
a general way the distribution of the tribe throughout the N. W. P. 

It will be observed that not a single Bhar is recorded as residing in 
any of the Buiidolkhand districts ; it is, however, well known that the 
Bhars wore oiice numerous in Banda, and the information which I have 
collected jiroves that in former times they lived in every part of the Hamir- 
pur District, and were even found in the Jhansi District west of the Dha- 
san Itiver : how much farther west they may have extended I have at present 
no means of judging, but it is evident that the tribal movement has been 
from the west eastwards, and it would therefore a 2 )pcar that tke answer to 
the question ‘ who were the Bhars’ ? should be sought, not, as has hitherto 
been done, in the localities where they have been driven to bay, but rather 
in those western regions from which they emigrated. 

The former lU’csencc of the Bhars in the Hamirpur District is attest- 
ed by the traditions, which will be 2 )rescntly described, and by local names 
in every pargana.* A few exam 2 )les of such names out of many may be of 

* The name is usually spelt ‘ Bhar*, but the spelling ‘ Bharr’ would more oc* 
curately ropresent the pronunciation. 

t Details are : — 

Ra'jbhab.— J aunpur (266) : Azamgarh (316) ; Ghfizipur (5,631) : Gorakhpur 
(1,464) : Bosti (6,814). Total 13,481. 

Buab.— 'M oorut (22) : Badaon (14) : Agra (130) : Kfinhpur (1248) : AlUh£b4d . 

G G 
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interest ; thus, the old name of the town of Sumerpur (in Parg. Sumerpur) 
is Bharu&, and in the parganas of Maudha, Fanwari-Jaitpur, Jalalpur, and 
Eath, respectively, we find localities named Bharsawan, Bharwara, Bhar- 
khari or Barkhari, and Bhanfaura Khera, and in several of these cases the 
evidence of the name is confirmed by that of tradition. 

There seems to me to be little doubt that the Bhars arc a non-Aryan 
race, and are the congeners of the Gonds, Kols, Bhils, and other more or 
less wild and 2 >redatory hill tribes who once occupied Bundelkhand. It is, 
as Sir H. Elliot* oWerves, “ confessedly very difficult to trace the connexion 
or difference between the aboriginal tribes of Bhars, Cherus, Seoris, and 
Kols”, and Mr. Sherringf believes “ that many of the aboriginal tribes of 
India were originally blended together.” Whatever may be the precise 
connexion between the so-called aboriginal tribes, it is .quite certain that 
several of them occupied Bundelkhand simultaneously and jointly, and I 
susjject that in traditions they are often confounded. For instance as in 
the case of M. GundJ (in Parg. Panwari-Jaitpur), where the name iioints 
apjiarently to the Gonds, the original settlers arc spoken of as Chamars : in 
such cases I suspect that the term Chamar is used in a vague way to cover 
the ignorance of the speaker, and is practically equivalent to “ low caste 
barbarian” ; the word Chamar it will bo remembered is not pro])erly the 
name of a tribe, but simply means a worker in leather. I think it very 
probable that the Chamars, who now form the most numerous clement in 
the low caste labouring population, arc an extremely heterogenous body, 
and have but recently been developed into a caste formed of the fragments 
of tribes, which were free from the trammels of caste, and were alike un- 
clean and impure in the eyes of the Brahmans, and whose remnants have 
now been lumped together by Brahman i^ride as the men who work in 
leather, the unclean thing, § 

We have no direct knowledge of the inhabitants of Bundelkhand at 
the dawn of history ; our earliest piece of information is that afforded by 
Hiouen Thsang in the 7th century A. D., who states that the king of Kha- 

(76): Jaunpur (14,695) : A^zamgaph (74,144): Mirzapur (4,338): Benares (34,805): 
Ghazipur (53,060) : Gorakhpur (43,152) : Baati (17,322) : Gafliwal (456). 

Total 243,462. 

[From N. W. P. Census Rep. I, pp. 105, 135 ] » 

• Beames’ Elliot, I, p. 60, a, v, Choru. 

t J. R. As. Soc. V., N, S., p. 399.' 

X Here, os in many other villages in the south, a Gk)nd ghost is locally worshipped. 

§ In connection with this subject, it may be noted that the kuafd or waistcloth, 
worn by the low caste women of Bundelkhand, soems to bo the same garment as that 
used by the women of the Maiwar Bhils (J. A. S. B., XLV, Pt. I, pp. 356 and 289) : 
and the same dress is used by the Gon^s (Beames* Elliot, a. v» Gond) • 
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jur&ho was a Brahman. About 800 A. D., the Chandel dynasty arose and 
ruled in Kdlinjar, Khajuraho, and Mahob&, but the inscriptions which give 
us the names and lineage of the rulers tell us nothing of the ruled. Chand 
in his account of the Chauh^n and Chandel war (in 1184! A. D.) gives us a 
glimpse of the subjects of the Chandels in his list of the warriors of the 
Chandel prince Parmal ; the list names Isur Das Lodhi Bhupal, two Gon^s, 
a Baghel, a Gahlaut, and others, but in what I have read of Chandis poem 
I have not found any mention of the Bhars. Famous though the Chandel 
dynasty is for the great embankments and splendid temples constructed 
under its auspices, I believe that, even in its flourishing days, the country 
was but very partially cleared, and was chiefly inhabited by sundry hill 
tribes, who owned indeed a eertain allegiance to the Raja, but yet lived for 
the most part free of control, and indulged with little restraint in their 
hereditary propensities for fighting and plunder. According to the census 
returns of 1872, the Chandels in the Hamirpur District number only 656, 
and, although they were undoubtedly once much more numerous than now, 
I do not believe that they ever colonized the country in large force. In 
the Mahoba pargana the Chandels are zamindars, I think, in only two vil- 
lages ; in the rest of the district I do not know of their holding a single 
village, and the local* traditions of the many villages in every pargana 
which I have examined, in no case mention the Chandels as the former 
owners of the soil, but everywhere we find traces of Gonds, Kols, BMls, 
Bhars, Kachhis, Ahirs, Chamars, and other low caste and outcast people as 
the original occupiers of the land. 

I believe then that the Chandels were simply a small clan who sup- 
plied the members of the ruling dynasty and much of the 'personnel of the 
local court, but who never supplanted the tribes that were in occupation 
of the soil previous to the rise of the dynasty. But the Bhars and Gon^s 
and their fellows have now disappeared, or have at least lost all tribal indi- 
viduality, and can no longer be identified under the old names,^ and other 
races are lords of the soil. In other parts of India a similar transfer of 
the land seems to have occurred, but there the history of the change is 
obscure and the details unknown ; here, however, the outlines of the revo- 
lution can be clearly traced, and even some of the details can still be vividly 
presented. 

Whatever may be the truth with regard to eastern Audh, where Mr, 
Camegyt with apparently considerable reason, doubts the reality of the 
fact of a Rajpdt conquest, there is no doubt that in the Hamirpur District 
the Bhars, Gon^s and other early occupiers of the soil, were in compara- 

* For some of this local information I am indebted to notes mado by natives em* 
ployed by Mr. W. Martin, 0. S., and to his contributions to the N. W. P. Gazetteer. 

t J. A. S. B., Vol. XLV, (1876), p. 297 soqq. 
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tirely recent times vanquished by force of arms and obliged to yield their 
lands to the conquerors, who either exterminated the vanquished or reduced 
them to a servile condition : in a great portion of the district the victors 
were Rajputs, but in extensive tracts they were* Lodhis, themselves a tribe 
of probably non- Aryan descent. It is impossible to say exactly when this 
contest began and when it ended, but it was protracted and intermittent, 
and certainly lasted from 1080 A. D. to 1730 A. D., as I now proceed to 
show in some detail. 

The Sardul Charitra, a metrical chronicle of the Bagri Thdkurs, relates 
tlie manner in which 750 of that clan treacherously destroyed at Kahra, 
in the west of the Banda district, 1000 Kols and Bliils, and then seized 
their villages in the year 1137 Samvat = 1080 A. D. ; the story is curious 
and interesting, but is too long to quote : it is to be obseiwed that at 
the date mentioned in the chronicle' the power of the Chandel dynasty was 
at its height. Another similar tribal record tells of the conquest of the 
Bhils in the same tract of country by the Mauhar Thakurs in the year 
1239 Samvat = 1182 A. D. 

The parganas of Hamirpur and Sumer];)ur are now almost exclusively 
held by Bais, Graiir, Gautam, and other Thakiir clans, most of whom retain 
more or less distinct traditions of their having entered the country from 
the north-west, cleared the jungle and founded the existing villages : for 
example it is still remembered how in the year 1105 Samvat = 1318 A. D., 
Bija Ilai Gaur came from Ajmir and entered the service of Ilainir Deo 
Karchuli, the founder of the town of Hamirpur, and settled his followers 
and relatives in twelve villages in the neighbourhood : and many other 
similar traditions might be related, though a.precisc date is not generally 
given. 

I have already mentioned that the local nomenclature of the northern 
parganas shows traces of the presence of the Bhars previous to the Rajput 
invasions. 

It is plain then that in large tracts of country the wild tribes had been 
early overpowered, but in many places they held their ground much longer : 
thus the story is told that the Bhars of Islampurf in the north of the Rath 
pargana were punished by Islam Shah for looting royal treasure, and it 
seems most probable that the prince referred to was Sher Shah’s son Islam 
Shah, who reigned from 154!5-53 A. D. and whose fayouidte capital was 
Gwaliar. 

At Maudhd in the east of the Hamirpur District mention is made of 

* I use the form Lodhi in preference to Lodha, because the former is that com- 
monly used in Hamirpur. 

t Hero and in several neighbouring villages the Bhars are remembered as Bhar6 
Thdkurs : the desire of low caste tribes to pass as R&jpdts is well known. 
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the Kols so late as the year 1730 A. I>., when a battle took place between 
Dalil Khan, a son of the Sdbahddr of Allahab&d, and the Bundel&s, the lat- 
ter being assisted by the Kols, with whom Dhinuks, Kanjars, and Kag^era 
are said to have been associated. 

The foregoing details show the gradual manner in which the aborigi- 
nal* * * § tribes have been supplanted. 

The interesting question as to the nature of the religion of the Bhars 
was raised by Mr. Sherring,t and has since been discussed by Mr. Carnegy. 
The former gentleman came to the conclusion that the Bhars were Bud- 
dhists ; and the latter arrived at the somewhat ambiguous result that the 
'‘god-neglecting, caste-disregarding race** which formerly held Eastern 
Audh were the Bhars. { Mr. Sherring’s arguments and the plates of Bhar 
sculptures, published in illustration of his essay, seem to mo to j)rove that 
the religion of the Eastern Bhars was Jain rather than Buddhtst, and tho 
facts which I shall now mention are I think sufficient to raise a presump- 
tion that the Bhars and other aborigines of Bundelkhand during a period 
of at least two or throe centuries professed Jainism, though perhaps not 
exclusively. It may well be that in earlier times they were Buddhists, for 
the close relation between tho Jain and the Buddhist faith and the high 
antiquity of the former are only now beginning to be perceived. 

A tradition is current at Mahoba that many years subsequent to tho 
conquest of that city in the reign of Shihab-uddin§ (1202-8 A. D.), Ajaipal 
and Bhar and others, seven brothers who were Jains and Jogis and great 
magicians, became rulers of the country : Ajaipal conquered Ajmir, but Bhar 
held Mahoba, and so oppressed the Musalmans that they invoked the aid of 
Malik Shah who came from ili% west, and after a bloody contest slew Bdja 
Bhar and his fourteen sons, whose wives then burned themselves without 
the aid of fire, tho place where they sacrificed themselves being pointed out 
to this day as the Ghaudah Bani hi eati, i, e., tho burning-place of the four- 
teen queens. , 

Mauza* Bhar ward in pargana Panwari-Jaitpur is said, according to 
the local tradition, to have been founded by Baja Bhar of Mahoba|| and 
to have been occupied by Lodhis in 1300 Samvat ( = 1243 A. D.) : as illus- 

* I uso the word 'iihoriginar^s a convcziicnt term, hut as I have hinted above 
some of tho so-callcd aborigines may themselves havo moved from their original seat. 

f In tho essay already quoted, p. 228. 

t J. A. S. B., XLV, Pt. I, 299. 

§ Mr. Blochmann, in J. A. S# B., XUV, Pt. I, p. 277, proves tho correct date of 
the conquest. 

II A tradition is quoted in N. W. P. Gkiz. I, pp. 406-7, to tho effect that a temple 
at Badhwa Manpur Q-arrampur in pargana Badausd of tho Banda District was tho trea- 
sury of tho Bhar Rajds of KdUnjar, whose descendants continued to use it until a 
p recent date : this is the only reference I know to Bhar K^jds of Kalinjar. 
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tratingthe supposed connection between the Bhars and Jainism, it is 
noticeable that at Dinai about a mile from Bharwdri there is a colossal 
Jain image of Setndth with an inscription dated 1196 Samvat ( = 1139 
A. B.), and the ruins of a highly ornamented temple are a conspicuous 
object on an adjoining hill top. In other localities I have found at and 
near Bhar sites small Jain sculptures which it would be tedious to specify. 
The earliest known Jain inscription in Bundelkhand, (supposing its date to 
be correctly read, which is doubtful*) is one at Khajurdho, dated 1011 
Samvat = 954 A. D., in the reign of King Dhanga : the other Jain in- 
scriptions from Khajurdho and Maboba, enumerated by General Cunningham 
(Arch. Rep. II, 448), range from 1142 to 1234 Samvat, ^. ^., 1085 to 1177 
A. D. : eight additional dated .Fain inscriptions, which I know of in various 
places in the Hamirpur District, range from 1196 to 1232 Samvat = 1139 
to 1175 A. B. At Khajurdho all the important temples, whether Vaishnava, 
Saiva, or Jain, seem to have been erected in the eleventh century A. D.t : 
we may therefore safely affirm that Jainism flourished in Bundelkhand 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries A. D. side by side with other 
forms of religion, and we have already scon that during the same period 
much of the country was occupied by the Bhars and other aboriginal 
tribes. 

I have already mentioned that Mr. Sherring’s arguments to my mind 
proved the eastern Bhars too to be Jains ; chance enables mo to ofEer a 
fact in confirmation of this theory. 

I lately obtained from Banda a collection of hymns to tlie twenty- 
four deities of the Digambar Jains as there recited at a Jain shrine : the 
first hymn is addressed to Adindth, and its opening lines which I quote J 
below, show that the ruined Bhar stronghold Pampapur near Mirzdpur, 
the locality described in detail by Mr. Sherring, is still a sacred place of the 
Jains. 

A Bhgt supplied my pandit with lists, as complete as he eould remem- 
ber, of the Bhar and Gond§ tribal deities ; the following he named as the 
Bhar gods : — 

* Cunningham, Arch. Rep. IT, p. 433, and J. A. S. B., XXIX, 396. 

t Fergusson, Ind. Archit., p. 245. * 

Jrfvw ^ fWI I 

if 3Tf ^ n 

{ The Gon^ deities ho remembered were : (1) Narhar, (this is mentioned by Chand 
as the name of a Gonji champion) : (2) Nagesur : (3) Jhakajhok : (4) Gupraiya : 
(5) Karuwd. 
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(1) Satti-Satta : (2) Mun^^ Deo : (3) Bhainsesur : (4) Batd.B& or 
Bakt&s& : (5) Bharr&ha Jarf : (6) Jhapa^a : (7 ) Marahi : (8) Bhardyaijr. 

The worship of these minor deities may of course have been practised 
by persons professing" Jainism, in the same way as worship is now offered 
to scores of obscure local gods and demons, by persons professing various 
forms of Hinduism. It is possible that the Bhainsd Darw4za, one of the 
gates of the town of Mahoba, may be named after Bhainsesur. 

Antiquarian visitors to Mahoba aro familiar with the temple of Maniyd 
Deo, the tutelary deity of the Chandel Eajas ; it is curious that the only 
other shrine in the Hamirpur District, so far as I know, dedicated to this 
divinity is found at a village named Barel in pargana Rath, where there 
are indications near the modern village, which is occupied by a Lodhi 
population, of the former existence of a town or large village which has long 
since disappeared. This locality seems to be the Bharel’* named by the 
above quoted Bhat as one of the Bhar villages, and some sculptures exist 
in the village such as are found at Bhar sites. It becomes, therefore, pos- 
sible that Maniyd, Deo was a Bhar goddess, and, if this be the fact, the 
circumstance throws some light on the origin of the Chandel race, which is 
admittedly impure. I had not an opportunity of seeing the object of 
worship at Barel, but the cherished image at Mahobd, which I have seen, is 
simply a shapeless block of stone daubed with red, and evidently represents 
none of the Hindd gods, whereas it is exactly such an object as we might 
expect to be the fetish of a tribe of hill men. There is not, so far as I am 
aware, any tradition of a close connection between the Chandels and the 
Bhars, t but with the Gonds the Chandels are known to have maintained 
constant intercourse, sometimes friendly, and sometimes hostile. Chand tells 
us that the Chandel Raja Kirat Singh hunted at Maniya Garh with Singh the 
Gorid chieftain of Garha Mandla on the Narbada, and that afterwards when 
war broke out, Kirat Singh was taken prisoner by the Gonds, an injury 
which was revenged by Alha in the reign of Parmal. The name of the 
Gond hunting ground Maniya Garh inevitably suggests that Maniya Deo 
may be a Gond as well as a Bhar deity, and, if this supposition be correct, 
an additional proof is obtained that there was little difference between 
Bhar and Gond. In the hills of the Kaimur Range in Riwa, oast of Bun- 
delkhand, the Bhars, Suriyas, Cherus, Binds, and Kharwars may still bo 

* Tho loss of the initial aspirato in local names is very common ; thus in the 
Hamirpur District, Bilrakh and Bilahanri were formerly Bhil villages, and in Audh 
(J. A. S. B., XLV, Ft. I, p. 300) Badoi, Barros^, Bardich, and Bareli derive their 
names from tho Bhars : and nuiny examples might be given. 

t Oldham, ‘ Stat. Memoir of Ghazipur’ (1, 48), states that Chandel R^pdts mur« 
derod the Bhar Rdjd and founded tho principalities uf B\jaigarh, Baidhi, and Barhar 
in the Riwa torritones. 
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found intermingled, and “ intermarriage between the daughters of the 
Kharwir chief and a Chandel Bajpdt prince is mentioned in the annals of 
Bundelkhand.”’’!' In Lalatpur, too, the connection between the Gonds and 
Chandcls seems to be remembered, f and the story of the marriage of Durgd- 
vati of the Chandel line with the Baja of Garha Mandla{ shows that 
the connection subsisted so late as the sixteenth century A. D. ; there is 
therefore nothing improbable in sujiposing that the myth of the union of 
Hemavati with the moon as related in the Chandel legends was invented to 
conceal the fact that the Chaudels really sprang from an aboriginal stock ; 
whether this stock was called Bhar or Gond we cannot say, and, if I am 
right in thinking the two tribes to be very closely connected, the question 
is of no importance. The construction of .^le great Vijayanagar or Bija- 
nagar lake near Mahoba is attributed to the Gaharwars, who arc said to have 
preceded the Chandcls in that part of the country, and I think it is not 
unlikely that the Chandel clan is the result of crossing Gaharwar with 
Bhar or Goncl blood : the popular legends indeed assert the fact of relation- 
ship) between the Gaharwars § of Benares and the Chandels. 

The Bhars of Bundclkhand, so far as we know them, seem to have 
possessed little of the arts of civilization, and to have consequently left 
behind them almost nothing of architectural or artistic interest. In the 
eastern districts the Bhars are credited with the construction of many 
tanks and massive forts, but in llainiipur I have not mot with a single 
fort or tank the construction of wdiich is ascribed to them ; everything old 
is indiscriminately called Chandel, and is usually i)laccd to the credit of 
Baja Parmal or his famous champions Alha and Udal : it is, however, pro- 
bable that some of the works attributed to the Chandels were executed by 
other races. The commonest objects of antiquity in the district are rude 
bas-reliefs of Hanuman, here usually called Mahabir, and there is scarcely 
one of the numerous sites of ancient abandoned villages, whether Bhar or 
otherwise, i«which is not marked by an image of the monkey-god. 

Upright slabs or pillars of granite bearing on one face a p)air of rudely 
carved figures in relief, are met with in many places. The de.sign consists 
of two standing figures, one male, and the other female, holding each other 
by the hand ; at the top left hand corner of the stone there is a detached 

• Chandra Sekhara Banuiji, in J. A. S. B., Vol. XLVI, Pt.* * * § I, p. 25. I do not 
know what annals are referred to. 

t N. W. F. Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 351 ; hut the statement there may be based only 
on Slecman’s narrative. 

X Sleeman’s History of tho Gafha Mandla Bdj^s in J. A. B. B. for 1837, Vol. VI, 
(2), pp. 621-648. 

§ Vide Cunningham, Arch. Rep. II, * Muhob4’ and DoamoB* Elliot^ s. v* Bhor^ 
Chandel, Gaharwar. 
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open hand, and in the corresponding right hand comer a crescent moon and 
a circle representing the sun. 

These sculptures appear to be sati monuments : they are very common 
in Pargana Jaitpur and are there sometimes spoken of as * Sati-Satd*. Jait^ 
pur 'was occupied by Gonds, who were expelled by the BundeUs and Mar- 
afhas. At an ancient village in pargana Bath I found two of these stones, 
and close by, a satt pillar of the ordinary type* bearing only the emblems of 
a female hand and arm with the sun and moon, but without human figures. 
Stones sculptured with the sun and moon emblems, unaccompanied by either 
figures or hand, are often met with. 

Bude effigies of single warriors, armed with a bow, or with a round 
target and a short straight-pointed sword, are also common. 

I append a rough sketch or diagram (FI. XIY) of a curious slab stand- 
ing in the village of Tika Mau near Mahobd : the village is an ancient one, 
and is mentioned by Chand as belonging to Desraj, father of Alha and XJdal, 
and according to tradition was formerly occupied by Kurmis : the design 
resembles in general outline that of the ** sat/satd** sculptures above 
described, but differs in that the male and female figures are not holding 
hands and have heads resembling respectively a monkey and a bird, and 
that the detached hand is placed between the sun and moon. 

On the surface of the mound marking the site of a Bhar village at 
Barenrd in Jalalpur, my pandit picked up the two curious objects figured 
at the bottom of Plate XIV. They look like seals or amulets, and the 
material seems to be the coarse soap stone found in the district : I cannot 
even guess the meaning of the characters engraved on them, but the open 
hand on the larger one is exactly similar to that carved on the stone 
monuments. As is the case at many ancient sites in the district, bricks 
of great size arc found at Barenra. 

The Bhar site named Bhareswar near Bauro in pargana Bdth is re- 
markable for an irregular circle formed of twelve large upright stones, close 
to which two other stones are lying prostrate : one of the slabs here is 
carved with five small detached rings, called nahat-gol by the people, which 
remind me of the “ cup markings” in Kamaon, described by Mr. Carnacf : 
coins are said to have been found at this spot, but as usual 1 could get no 
definite information about them. 

1 have often seen at old sites slabs engraved with sets of concentric 
rings a foot or mOre in diameter, which most probably symbolize Mahddeo, 
as conjectured by* Mr. Carnac with reference to the similar sculptures in 
Kamaon, or may perhaps be images of the sun as the villagers say. 

Cunningham, Arch. Report HI, p. z. 
t J. A e. B., XLVI, Pt. I, p. X seqq. 

H H 
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Further local enquiries, or a happy accident, may put me in possession 
of additional information about the Bhars of Bundelkhand, but at present 
the foregoing notes embody all that I can ascertain on the subject. 

Explanatory Note. 

The preceding^ essay was written to illustrate a bronze plate inscription whicli 
piirpoi^ed to record a victory of the Lodhfs over the Bhars of Parganas Hath and Ja- 
141pur in the yea^ A 404 Samvat, and was read before the Society* in its original form. 

Sir E. 0. Bayley and Dr. Ildjcndralala Mitra are of opinion that tho inscription 
described by me is not genuine, and their opinion is based on arguments which I rea« 
dily admit to bo conclusive : tho forgery was a clever one, but not sufficiently clever to 
deceive competent scholars. 

I have therefore cut out from my paper all references to the inscription, and much 
oth(T matter which rested on the authority of the pandit, who beyond doubt contrived 
the forgery. 

All information derived from a tainted source is of course open to suspicion, and 
therefore I must specify tho assertions still remaining in the text of my paper which 
rest on information supplied by the incriminated pandit. 

The tribal records of the Bagri and Mauhar Thakurs were furnished by him in 
copies : tho originals ho said he had met with while employed on a tour of investiga- 
tion under the orders of the Settlement Officer at Banda : there seems to be no particu- 
lar reason why these documents should have been fabricated. 

The Jain hymns, one of which I quote, were also brought to mo by the pandit, 
who professed to have taken them down from tho dictation of a person who takes caro 
of a Jain shrine at Banda ; they arc of little interest and not likely to be inventions. 

The lists of Bhar and Gond deities, tho name of Bharel as a Bhar village, and the 
names of Bilrakh and Bilahanri as Bhil villages, rest on tho authority of a Bhat as 
reported by the pandit, and I have no special reason to suppose these particulars to be 
untrue. 

The seals or amulets, whichever they are, were brought in by him, and seem 
genuine ; but I have not visited Barenrd myself. 

Afte r the excisions it has undergone, my essay, I fear, presents a very disjointed 
appearance, and retains little of value or of interest. 

V. A. SMITH. 

Vlth LecetinJber^ 1877. 


Vide Proceedings, As. Socy. Bengal, for December, 1877. 
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An unpublished Ohazal by Bajiz. — By H. Blochmank, M. A., 
Calcutta Madrasah. 

In the Proceedings for November 1874, (p. 208), I noticed a MS. 
collection of choice verses containing an autograph of Prince Khurram 
(Shahjahan). Among the poems, the following ghazal by is given, 
which I have not seen in any MS. or printed edition of his Diw&n. The 
style is easily recognized as that of Hafiz. (Metre, long hazaj.) 

U dJSt f ^ (XodP? 

J 

• )j Jj 

^ H / 

# ^jpJAXi jM* ^ *^1^1 j] 

jJt yi J 

# AilyCAj aii3’i3 

J** 

* Ai ji J 

ga 

jA jjM ^)jd V-S^4^^ ^ 


1. Thanks ho to God that a sight of thy face has again been granted me : the 
sun of thy beauty lights up the eye of my destiny. 

2. In the gallery of my heart I painted tho day of my loneliness in those 
(bright) colours in which I paint to myself tho day of meeting thee. 

3. When in thy love thou castest upon my head tho shadow oi mercy, tho 
phoenix of fortune and success casts his shadow upon me. 

4. The nows of thy arrival was brought to me, and I gave up my heart to 
thanksgiving ; for this was an occasion of joy for my grief-fostering heart. 

6. Put boldly, 0 lovo, thy foot upon the eyo of Hifiz ; for within his beaming 
eye a place has been made for thee. 
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A Chrammar of the Language of Eaetern Turkistdn, — Bg B. B. Shaw^ 

Political Agent. 

Intboductobt. 

The Turkish tongues are of singular interest to the student of lan- 
guage. They are to him, what the mountains which surround their birth- 
place are to the geologist ; who there can observe many of the vastest 
operations of nature and their results, naked as it were, and not veiled by 
the superficial covering which in other less barren countries makes the 
investigation and tracing out of the various formation so laborious a task. 

The Indo-European languages are like an ancient building, where 
frequent restorations have interfered with the original design, and where 
finally a universal coat of plaster has destroyed all outward distinction 
between old and new. In the Turanian structure, on the other hand 
every tool-mark is still fresh, the places where the scaffolding has rested, 
are still visible, and we can almost trace each course of the stone-work to 
its origin in the quarry whence it was hewn. 

It may seem strange that a language developed by the rude and 
nomad tribes of Central Asia, who in their own home have never known 
how to reduce it to rule (or rather to distinguish the laws tlirough which 
they themselves had unconsciously formed it), should present in fact an 
example of symmetry in complexity such as few of the more cultivated 
forms of speech exhibit. Although its own people would have one believe 
that it is subject to no rule and almost purely arbitrary (their only notion 
of grammar being that of Arabic and Persian with which the Turki cannot 
be made to fit) ; yet in reality a few simple and transparent rules suffice 
to account for all its permutations. These rules, possessing an accumulative 
power, arc enough to produce the immense variety of forms noticeable in 
the Easterly Turki. 

We are now learning to believe that even in languages such as 
Greek, German, or even English, every seeming irregularity is really 
the result of laws, some of which we know and can trace in their 
action, and some of which are yet to be discovered. But in Turki we 
can eee them ; it is as if the centuries were to flow backwards, and we 
could watch the building of the Pyramids and solve by ocular demon- 
stration the doubts of the learned as to the method by which the vast 
blocks were transported from the quarries, and placed in their present 
positions. We can even detect in some instances a commencement in 
this Turanian tongue, of the process by which the Aryan languages 
have been polished down and enamelled; as it were; till they reached their 
present condition. 
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Viewed in this light the study of th6 Eastern Tdrki is seen to have 
an interest which is not to be measured by the amount of the commercial 
or other intercourse likely to be facilitated by it. For the Turkish 
tongues, a journey eastward is pretty nearly equivalent to a study of the 
earlier forms of an Indo-European language. In either case we get nearer 
to the source ; and the less literary character of the former makes it easier 
to approach its origin in space than in time, llemusat, in s his “ Langues 
Tartarcs”* * * § , truly says : “ Le dialecte de Constantinople est celui de tons 
qui s’est Ic j)lus cnrichi, je pourrais dire appauvri, par I’introduction de 
mots Arabes ct Persans ; ct Ton n’en rencontre que fort peu dans la languo 
dcs Turks voisins de la Chine, oii Ton pent, pour cette raison, esperer de 
rctrouver I’antiiiue langue Turke dans un etat plus voisin de sa puretd 
primitive.” 

Yalikhanoffi (the son of a Kirghiz chief in the Russian service, 
whose name, Vali Kluin, with the affixed Russian patronymic ending off*, 
is significant of Russia’s progress among those tribes) writes tf “ The 

language spoken in Kashghar is altogether unknown to European 

savants”, and Prof. Vumbery, in quoting him, adds that this language 
“has incontestably the most primitive words and formations amongst all 
Turkish forms of speech. ”J 

In the Turkish of Kashghar and Yarkand (which some European 
linguists have called TJ'vjlnir,^ a name unknown to the inhabitants of 
those towns, who know their tongue simply as Tiirkl), we can obtain 
a glimpse backwards at a state of the language when the noun (which 
in Western Turkish is almost inflected) was but a rude block, labelled 
if necessary by attaching other nouns, &c., to show its relation to the 
remaining words of a sentence, as in Chinese. Of these attached words 
we can still see the meaning and special force, and can even use some of 
them as independent parts of speech (see below in Chapter III and Chapter 
VII, Numerals). It requires scientific dissection to extract jnd realize 
the meaning of the genitive element in the Latin word “ rosaj,” for in- 
stance ; but the Tiirki genitive ulus-nung (“ tribe’s,” lit. “ tribe lU’operty”) 
bears its origin on its face, and it cannot be very long ago that the word 
“ or “ neng" would hav^ been used freely to mean “ goods” or 

“possessions”, as it is in the Kudatku- Bilik || (translated by Prof. Vdm- 

* Page 250, edition 1820. 

t See Messrs. Michol’s “ Kussians in Central Asia”. 

t Vambery’s “ Chagataische Sprach-studioii”, p. 3. 

§ This would seem in many cases to be a misnomer as applied to the modern lan- 
guage of Kashghar. 

II E. g. iila nmtj “ bestow (thy) property.” 
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bcrj). The mark of the accusative ni is at the present day in common 
use as an independent pronoun signifying what’*. 

When we follow these ai&xes into Western Turkish, they seem to 
have lost their initial consonants, and to have sunk into mere inflectional 
terminations.* 

At the early period above referred to, the verb was perhaps a mere 
noun of action, destitute of any conjugation, although afterwards label- 
led by means of certain syllables (originally independent words) to indicate 
the several times and modes of the action. Such compound words, which 
could hardly be considered verbs, would apply equally to the agents the 
action^ and the ohject acted upon. In this stage the Turki verb would 
have answered to the description of the same part of speech in an allied 
tongue : “ The Tibetan verbs must be regarded as denoting, not an action 
or suffering or condition of any subject, but merely a fa 

...they are destitute of what is called in our languages the active or passive 
voice, as well as of the discrimination of persons, and show nothing beyond 
a rather poor capability of expressing the most indispensable distinctions 

of tense and mood The inflectioa of verbs...is done in three different 

ways: (c), by adding [to the Boot] various monosyllabic appendices, 

the Infinitive, Participles, and so called Gerunds are formed.” [Dr. 
Jaeschke’s Tibetan Grammar, printed at the Moravian Mission Press at 
Kyelang, in British Lahaul, Chapter YI, §§29 and 30], (see also page 262, 
below). 

A further development of the language would consist in also label- 
ling these verbal nouns with the several pronouns or the corresponding 
possessive affixes (according as the desired sense might require) to point 
out the subject of the action ; and thus were at last obtained several tenses 
of a real conjugation. 


This will be seen by an inspection of the following comparative statement :■ 


Hoot. 


Nom . 

Gen 

Bat 

Acc 

AbL At 


Kashghari 

Osmonli 

Post-positions. 

terminations. 


ning 

•-ung (uiij 

gah 

•ah 

ni 


din 

•tin 

&c. 

&o. 
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All these . stages of the Tdrki verb formation co-exist in the present 
language of Y&rkand. If one asks a man whether he has seen so-and-so, 
he replies ; “ Tcbrgan,^^ This word may denote equally “ the person who 
sees”, “the thing seen”, and “the action of seeing.” But in a case of 
ambiguity, or for greater emphasis, he might also answer ; kbrgm4m hAr 
(lit. “ mg seeing exists”), or Tcbrgan-man (lit. “ / the seer”). In one case 
the possessive {im “ my”), and in the other the personal pronoun {man “ I”), 
is affixed; and thus the 1st Person singular of two (Indefinite) Past 
Tenses is formed. These are the two typieal modes of forming the persons 
of a tense, and there is no other. 

Out of sueh simple materials is the whole Turkish conjugation pro- 
duced, which Prof. Max Muller compares to a tree with innumerable 
branches, each of which is bowed down to the earth by the weight of the 
fruit which it bears. The above form, kbr-gan^ is but one of the several 
verbal nouns produced from the root kbr ; the same root when labelled 
with other affixes, instead of gan, denoting difEercnt times (tenses) or 
modes (moods) for the action, forms various verbal nouns and participles. 
These participles, either attached to pronouns as above, or in composition 
with auxiliary participles which are so attached, produce the whole of the 
270 (and odd) tense-persons of which a primary Turki verb conjugation 
consists. 

Remusat charges the Eastern Turki (Ouigour) with employing no 
true auxiliary verb, i, e., according to his definition, an auxiliary personal 
futiu-o or past tense apj)licd to a participle, cither futwre or past (not 
present), “ II resulte de cettc combinaison, des plusque-parfaits, des 
futurs, des parfaits composes, toutes choses inconnues en Ouigour.” 

A further acquaintance has revealed to us, at least in modern Ouigour 
(“ actuellement la langue des habitants des villes depuis Khasigar jusqu’a 
Kaihoul”), all these things which M. de Remusat had missed. Such tenses 
as gelip-idim, “ I had done”, gelip-holanmn, “ I shall have done”, gela^ 
durghan-holdmi^ “ I have determined to do” (lit. “ I have become about 
to do”), answer completely to the above definition. Thus the Tdrki tongue 
leaves nothing to be desired in the way of tense varieties. 

But this is not all ; for tho root itself previous to the addition of 
an}’^ tense or mood terminations may have its meaning or application 
modified by other affixes (producing secondary Verbs, Passive, Causative, 
Reciprocative, &c.). By the accumulative faculty of the Turki tongue 
these produce numbers of fresh forms. Like a gambler who “doubles 
all round”, each of them adds to the former stock of words a number 
equal to that which existed without it. Going round to each tense of the 
original verb and of its compounds, it lays down another by its side. 
One peculiarity of the process called “ playing double or quits” is, as 
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pointed out by Thackeray in the case of Mr. Deuceace, that after a given 
number of rej)etitions (which may be easily calculated) the original stake 
will have swollen to the size of the National Debt. Fortunately there 
is a limit to the number of times that a Turki verb can double its tenses ; 
but still it reaches a iiguro which sounds most formidable to those who do 
not know that they can acquire it by a process of multiplication, and are 
not bound to add each unit separately to the mass of their know- 
ledge.* 

With all these possible combinations before him, the Turk of the 
East appears to construct his words oji each occasion from the elements 
at his disposal (as a com])o.sitor sets up type), rather than to employ ready- 
made or stereotyped forms, lie accumulates affix upon affix until he has 
com}>leted his meaning, instead of looking about him for a single word to 
which that meaning is already assigned. f Hence his belief that his 
language is arbitrary and de])endciit only on his own will (notwithstanding 
the fact that he really, though unconsciously, works on distinct and simjde 
princiides), and hence also the fact that to him each clement of his words 
retains its separate vitality and meaning. When a Frenchman says “ vous 
etes,” he has ordinarily no notion that in the termination “ — ^tes” 
lie is rejicating the pronoun “ vous” in another form. But an Eastcirn 
Tiirk is perfectly aware of the meaning of the termination in the words 
(hirsiz, ‘*ye are,” kelghaningiz^ “ yc have done” (‘ your doing exists’), and 
will not hesitate to use the same pronouns in other applications (as siz-ga- 
hivdim “ I gave to you,” or even superfluously prefixed to the verb, as 67> 
dursiz, ye are” ; and so also dt-ingiz, “ your horse”). 

As has been justly ijointcd out by Prof. Max Milller, among nomad 
families and tribes the tendency to adopt peculiarities and corriqitions of 
language is constantly being neutralized by meetings and by the necessities 
of intercourse with other families or tribes among whom no such ])ccu- 
liarities, or different ones, have sjirung up; while these meetings do 

♦ It may easily he calculated how many separate (dements require to ho retained 
in the memory', in order to rememher tho vast number of forms of a single Easteni 
Turkish verb. Thus there are about 13 participial (and root) sterns, and 2d different 
syllables or words used in the formation of tenses (including pronouns, auxiliary roots, 
and participles). There are also G modifying syllables, making tho secondary vcjrb- 
fonns. Thns absolutely only 44 verb-elements require to be learned by rote, the com- 
binations and permutations of which suffice to make up the entire Tiirki verb con- 
jugation amounting to nearly 29,000 possible forms applicable to each separate (trans^ 
itive) verb root. Sco N. B. at end of ** Verbs.’* 

t In Eastern Turki “ iin-get-at-able-ness** would ho a perfectly legitimate form 
( hidccd quite a characteristic one). Vide Yet- al- mas- tik, #(?. 

attain able not ness, 
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not usually kst long enough to allow of the growth of peculiarities 
common to the whole nation. When people, however, settle down in 
communities and towns, a certain number of expressions become worn 
down, as it wore, by daily use, and in such a state of society these corrup- 
tions would be likely to become fixed and permanent. In this process the 
rationale of the various formations becomes less evident ; the elements of 
the words are so fused together as to become indistinguishable ; from want 
of recognizable examples men cease to put together unconsciously each 
word as they want it, and begin to use only those to whose sound they 
have- become accustomed, and which are as it were ready-made. Thus the 
language loses in its richness of perhaps superabundant forms. It leaves 
the Iluid and enters the solid state. 

Even in Central Asia such a process has begun in the towns and 
villages. Wlio would recognize in the short word umpti the compound 
tense hoUup-ir-d-i^ “ it had become.” Yet a native of Khokand, who will 
use the former in conversation, will spell it out at the full length of the 
latter if ho has occasion to write it. He has not yet lost his sense of the 
full force of every one of the five elements that build it up. To a stranger 
who knew that the infinitive was holuntq (or even wohmiq)^ the pluperfect 
loopti would seem a most irregular form, and would be no guide in forming 
the iJupcrfeeta of other verbs. 

The Yarkandi (who lives further East) has not proceeded so far in 
his corruption of the Avord. He contents himself with shortening it into 
holupil (showing greater respect for the root). So aparado (or, as the 
Audi janis say : aparade) is used, Avhorc the true form is aUip~Mr~a tur-ur^ 
lit. “ having taken (he) going is standing” {piz,, “ ho is taking away”). 
The intermediate steps are nlip-bdra-trur, then alip-hdra-dnr, then ap^hdra^ 
dtt7% and then aparn^dur ; the corruption going on independently in the 
several members of the word, converting altp into np^ fusing the initial h of 
hdr with the preceding^;, and turning Uirur finally into do or So also 
the imperative of aiiotlier compound verb is shortened from aUip^hel to 
apke or even ahkd. And thus some words travel West, from the desert 
their birthjdaco, leaving a letter behind them in each country where they 
halt, but bearing the scars indelible on their bodies. 

In extending itself towards Europe the Turkish tongue seems to 
approach the infiectional stage of development. Even in such forms as 
tvoptCy aphcy and do (for the root itself, the very sanctuary of an 

agglutinative language, has been invaded. But, moreover, in 'V?‘estem 
Turkish the afiixes or terminations have become so far blended Avith the 
verb that their origin has been lost sight of. Some Grammarians in their 
analysis have mistaken, for instance, the in’onominal affixes for paHs of 
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an auxiliary verb. Thus kilrum is by them supposed to be formed from 
the participle kihir and the word im “ I am” (which is in reality no verb, 
but a pronoun). M. de Remusat, in his most learned and interesting re- 
searches on the Tartar Languages, sees an anomaly in the fact that, while 
both in Osmanli and in Ouigour (defined as “ encore actucUement la lan- 
gue des habitants dcs villes depuis Khasigar jusqu'a Kamoul”) there 
exist the tenses, kilur-um and kiUdum formed respectively with two 
tenses of the substantive verb, ini {uni), ‘‘ I am”, and idum (-dum), “ I 
was” ; yet this verb only exists in Osmanli, and not in Ouigour. In other 
words, that tenses in a piimitive Turkish language, (Ouigour) are formed 
by means of another verb which <5ily exists in a later dialect (the 
Osmanli). 

“ Pourquoi n’y retrouve-t-on pas plutot Ic radical Ouigour erdi, ou 
dour, ou dourour ? Quelle cause peut avoir introduit un element etranger 
dans la conjugasion des verbes, la partie la plus intime de la grammaire ? 
Ce fait peu connu, si j’avais reussi d en bien exposer tojitcs les circon stances, 
ofErirait, ce me senible, un probleme philologique assez curieux a resoudre.” 

The answer is interesting and illustrates the progress of language. 
The seeming problem results from the degree to which forms, clear enough 
in Eastern Tiirki, have become corrupted and obscured in Western Turkish. 
Taking the Past Tense, idum, <fec., first, this certainly exists in Ouigour, 
where it is written erdim The modern Kashghari supplies the 

missing link by writing this word as above erdim or irdim and pronoun- 
cing it idim. Thus the Ouigour “ radical” dr auxiliary erdi which M. de 
Remusat desired, is njally present in the tense ‘ kildum\ ‘ kildi\ under its 
later form ‘ idunC, ‘ idi\ w'hose absence from Ouigour he laments. 

Next taking the l^rcscnt Tense kilar-um, formed with a supposed 
Pres. Tense of the Verb Substantive, viz, ini “ I am”, <fcc. — the followmg 
comparison with the corresponding Kashghar (so called Ouigour) or more 
primitive tense will solve the problem, or rather will show that there is 
none : — 

OSMA^LT. I PllIMITITE. 


Farticijjle, Supposed Verb Kashghar (Outooitr.) 



Substantive, 

Participle, 

AJJixed Pronouns 

S. Isfc. 

kelur 

um 

kelur 

... w«w(=l) 

„ 2nd. 

kelur 

sen 

kelur 

... san (=:thou) 

• 3rd. 

kelur 

— 

kelur 

— 

PI. l8t. 

kelur 

iz 

kelur 

mix (=wo) 

„ 2nd. 

kelur 

six 

kelur 

six (=ye) 

„ 3rd. 

kelur 

lar 

kelur 

lar (=they) 
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It is plain that the Osmanli terminations are merely survivals of the 
primitive affixed pronouns.* 

In no case can it be allowed that such a series of dissimilar syllables is 
really one tense, or that they are parts of the verb “ to be,”t An examina- 
tion of the Ydrkand and Kdshghar dialects accounts for them in another 
way ; and even were this not the case, analogy is against such irregularities 
of form in a Turkish verb, no sign even of a common root being apparent 
in the different persons. 

Thus, if the Ouigour (Kaslighar) form of Turkish does not possess 
such a Verb Substantive as “ I am** (as M. de R6musat justly says), so 
neither docs the Osmanli. There* is no element in these Osmanli tenses 
which does not exist independently in the so-called Ouigour or Eastern 
Turkistani. Though I have taken Romusat’s words as my text (because 
they themselves suggest the comparison with a more primitive dialect), yet 
it would seem that many Grammarians are under the same misapprehension 
with regard to the supposed Osmanli substantive verb. The pronominal 
affixes have become so blended in the verbs, as almost to lose all trace of 
their origin, and what is this but a long stc^) towards inflection. 

Thus in the varied dialects of that wide-spread tongue which is spoken 
over 70 Degrees of Longitude, extending from under the shadow of the 
Great Wall of China and the head waters of the Yellow River almost to 
the shores of the Adriatic, we see a whole volume in the history of lan- 
guage unrolled before us. Nearly every stage in the development of speech, 
between the monosyallabism*of China at one end and the highly developed 
inflcctionalism of Europe at the other, can be studied in the dialects spoken 
by that Turkish race which forms a link between the extreme East and the 
extreme West of the Old World. 

It is hoped that an account, however imperfect, of the more Easterly 
or primitive form of this tongue will not be without interest to students. 

In the following pages it will be noted that the Perfect Participle 
has been written with a whereas in the Extracts it will be found to 
end in a u (6). But it must be remembered that the Turki writers 

* If it ho urgod that bosidos tho use of the syllables m, sen, &c., as verb-termi- 
nations, they aro also used with substantives and adjectives, &c., in the senso of the 
verb ** to bo” ; this may bo paralleled by tho Eastcin Tdrki usage by which pronouns 
aro affixed (without any verb) to substantives and adjectives and other pronouns, and 
yet do not ceaso to bo pronouns : e. g. kichik^man “ I (am) small” ; Turk^san, “ thou 
(art) a Turk shu-maUf “ I (am) ho”. Tho verb “ to be” is simply * sous-entendu’ 
in those cases. 

t Tho present tense of irmak to bo” would bo ira^man or imr^man, irur-san, 
&c. This tense is found in old books. 
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are very chary of wasting more than they can help, and 

make but seldom a difference in writing (and sometimes in speaking) be- 
tween fcj and V 3.nd between ^ and The sound given to the final 
letter of the Perfect Participle is distinctly that of p, as may moreover be 
discovered from the fact that it hardens the dentals which follow it (in 
affixes), e. g., bolu(p)-ti^ and not holu(h)~di, as would be the case accor- 
ding to the Rules of Phonetic Variation (which see) if the final consonant 
were soft. 

Again, it will be seen that I have written TccUTi, whereas in 

Turki manuscripts these words arc often written het-m. This latter 

spelling is due to a recollection of the origin of the formation (viz., tho 
presence of the auxiliary irdi or idi in a shortened form), but the pronun- 
ciation is ill fact that of a double ; as in English the word written as 
“ cupboard” is pronounced “ cubboard.” The Tiirki writers, liowever, very 
frequently recognise this pronunciation by merely putting a “tashdid” over 

• 

the t instead of preserving the d in the second jfiace (o for *^3). 




CHAPTER I. • 

THE LETTERS. 


The letters employed in writing by the inhabitants of Eastern Turkis- 
tan are the same as those in general use among Muhammadan nations, 
viz., those of the Arabic alphabet. It is needless to describe their system 
of writing at any Icngtli since it is known to all Oriental scholars ; only 
the peculiarities of jironmiciation, form, or use, will be noted here. 

I A, d in the beginning of w ords is often pronounced very broad (like aw) ; 
as in at = horse (pronounced awt or ot) . 

In other parts of a w'ord, if preceding several consonants togetlicr, 
it is also often pronounced broad. 

Ex. : Idshga = other (pronounced hoshga). 

In other cases, how^ever, it resembles the a in father. 

The short pronunciation of a is that of our words ordinary, oriental, 
America, &c. 
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In some words the a is pronounced like the English a in ‘hand’, 
‘than', &c. 

Ex. : Yarkand^ pronounced something between that spelling and 
‘ Terkend ai^ ‘name’, pronounced like the English word ‘at* 
(almost ett). 

N. B , — As the people of Eastern Turkistan are rather uncertain in 
their use of the long vowels in writing, the use of them in short 
syllables being common and not implying any lengthening of the 
sound, in the following pages the broad mark (d, e, { and v) will 
only be introduced when the somd is long, and not invariably 
wherever long vowels are used. 

Ex. ; will be written hdsJilamdq (pronounced almost hosh^ 

lamock). Although there are three ‘ alifs’, yet only the first and 
third are pronounced long or broad. So also with the other 
vowels. 

4 ^ B <& P, often interchanged in writing, and often confounded in pro- 
nunciation. 

o T, the ordinary oriental, or soft European sound. 

^ ^ J & Ch, often interchanged ; when preceding consonants, they both 
of them tend towards the pronunciation of the French ‘y * ; hence in 
that position they arc often confounded with one another and with sh. 

Ex, : ‘ ichkW = goat, almost like ‘ iskktC (and, vice versa, the word tajp^ 
shurdi has been found written ta'pjvrdi). 

Before vowels the distinction is better kept up. 

Ex. : chiqmdg^, jahduq, 

^ H, a harsh guttural aspirate, but yet distinct from the following letter. 
The Eastern Turkistanis put below it the mark usually denoting tho 
other oriental //. 

^ Kh, the Qeiman ch (as in niachen, not as in ich). 

^ D, the ordinary sound. • 

j E, do. But tho Yarkandis often swallow it altogether 

when it precedes another consonant, and sometimes in that case omit 
it even in writing. 

Ex. : arpa = barley, pronounced apa; irdi, irmas, pronounced and 
often written idi, imas, 

j Z, the sound as in ‘ zeaV 

^ S, the ordinary sound. The Tdrkis write this letter with three dota 
reversed beneath the letter. 

Jm 8h, the sound of the French ch, or the German sch, or of sh in the 
English word shall, (See remarks under J,) 

^ the oriental letter ‘ ’ain’, a sound inexplicable in writing. 
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^ the oriental letter *ghain’, resembling in sound the Parisian ‘r 
grassayo’, or the Noi'thuinberland ‘burr’, sometimes interchanged 
with (5, <7 (see Chapter II, “ Phonetic changes of Consonants”). 
iJ Fy often interchanged in pronunciation, and even in writing, with P ; 
as ‘ FddshaJi* for ‘ Fiulsliali* ; ^ farwalC for * parwah\ and vice versdy 
^ purmt" for 

O Qj pronounced far back in the throat with a kind of choking effort. 
The Yarkand pronunciation of it is rougher than that of the Persians. 
Sometimes interchangeable with g gh (see “ Phonetic Changes”), 
li) Kj the ordinary sound, as in the English word ‘ keep\ 

^ Gy the ordinary sound, as in gety never as in gin. K and Q are some- 
times interchangeable (see “ Phonetic changes”), and in manuscript 
the second stroke is generally omitted. 

ngy is pronounced as in English, but the g is not separately or distinctly 
sounded even before a vowel. The in’onunciation is that of “ 1ianger*\ 
not of “ angef\ 

J Z, the ordinary sound. 

My do. 
u; Ny 4 do. 

j W or 0 or U, As a consonant, tlie same as the English w. As a 
vowel, there are four varieties of pronunciation, not distinguished by 
any diifercnce in the vernacular writing, viz ^ : — 

Oy as in bone. 

b, (German sound). Ex. : kbn (day) rhymes with G. schdUy but is 
pronounced a little shorter. 

JJy (English oo'). Ex. : bUy (this) pronounced boo. 

27, (P'rench u) or Gorman u or ue. Ex. ; ulmak (to die) : the 
sound of u in German ‘ iiber’. 

A H, the common aspirate. 

Z" or If or L As a consonant, pronounced like the English y ; but 
the Yarkandis often give it a slight sound of the French o&ym 
(side), pronounced ^ juz^ (French^), and ike (two), j^ronounced ijke^ 
As a vowel, either long e (the French sound in “ pore”, the same as 
the English diphthong ay')y or short as in then,; or else i (either 
short as in ‘ bity or long as in ‘ machine"). 


THE VOWEL MARKS. 

The Eastern Turkistani written language possesses, though it seldom 
uses, the ordinary Oriental vowel marks. The entire system of spelling is 
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in theory that of the Arabic alphabet ; but as this system is a foreign adapt* 
ation, and not a home-growth (for the Eastern Turki existed both in a 
spoken and in a written form before the introduction of Arabic into the 
country), wo find many traces of imperfect fitting between the language 
and the writing that conveys it. 

Even ip books we meet with the same word spelt in different manners ; 
but more especially is the divergence apparent in the want of distinction 

between the sounds represented by the short vowel marks “ zabar*' ( — ), 
“zer” (—7), and^pesh” ( — ) , and by the long vowels “alif” (I ), 

“ yt'” ( “ wao” ( j ) resjxjctively. These latter are often pro- 
nounced short, e, y. : pronounced din (from) as though written 

* 

while in Persian it would be pronounced din (faith). The “jiesh’* over 

a consonant is often pronounced like an i : e. y., JmJ tiisJif pronounced tish 
(tooth). 

The Yarkandis on tlio whole seem to use the oriental vowels much 
like we use our own. That is, they rather ignore the system of vowel- 
sounds as inherent in consonants, and consider a written vowel almost 
necessary to complete a syllable, whether long or short.* 


CHAPTER II. 

PHONETIC TARIATION. 


The Root of a Verb never changes in any formation ; no*r does any 
Substantivet or Adjective. But there are numerous syllables capable of 
being affixed, whose vowels and consonants vary with those of the word 
they are attached to, according to certain general rules which are not with- 
out exceptions. 

A somewhat similar fact in European languages (as regards the con- 
sonants) is the change of the Latin prefix ad into ac in the word accejpt, 
into at in the word attain, and into of in the word &c. 

* 1 have found spelt jblA, &c. 

t Excepting when a* final q or k softens into s, gh 01 g respectively before an 
affix. See p. 256. 
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The guiding principle of the Ttirki variation seems to be this : that 
the mouth and throat having assumed a certain shape for the pronuncia- 
tion of certain sounds, it is difficult in the compass of the same word to 
shift the position of the organs ; or, when a hard breath is coming out, to 
change it suddenly into a soft breathing ; and vice versd. 

Thus, if the throat has been put into the half choking state necessary 
to pronounce the ‘ ghain* (ffh) or the ‘ qaf’ (q), and another guttural 
comes immediately afterwards, it is difficult to prevent this being sounded 
with the same choking effort (or, in other words, it is difficult to shift for- 
ward suddenly tlie jdace of utterance) ; and vice versd. 

Thus it will be found comparatively easy to pronounce sarigh~qul 
(where two choking gutturals follow one another) ; but a difficulty will be 
found in trying to say consecutively reg qum (the Persian and the Turki 
words respectively for ‘ sand’), where the contact between the root of the 
tongue and the back part of the palate (for the g) has to be shifted 
suddenly back into the tliroat for the q ; and still more difficult to give tha 
proper sounds to cacli of the so-called gutturals in the following compound : 
aq kupruh (“ white bridge”), where the initial k will almost inevitably 
retain some of the choking q sound, unless a fresh breath be taken. 

An effort is required, and this the Tiirkis avoid. 

Thus, (g) Gutturals {so called) of either clasSy which may be roughly 
designated as common [k and y], and true (choking) [^q and gJi], when con- 
tained in a root tend to bring any guttural contained in an affix into the 
same class. 

So again, when one has pronounced the syllable yet, it is easier to com- 
plete the word with a t than with a d. Thus yet-di becomes changed into 
yeUti, for the same reason that cup -board has become cubboard in English 
pronunciation, int-gan hnQomiQS pit-kan,* 

On the other hand after the liquids r and 7, which only require a soft 
utterance, it would require a fresh effort of the breath to bring out the 
hard sounds of k, q or t, so g, gh or d are used. 

Ex. : bdr-ghan “ going” ; keUdi “ he came”. 

Thus, Q)) Hard consonants at the end of the root tend to harden the 
utterance of the guttural or dental of the affix, and vice versd. 

* # # # # 

The principle is the same in the case of the vowels. When the tone 
of a word, as it were, is in u {oo), say, the Tiirkis continue that sound, or 
one complementary to it, in certain of the aihxcs. 

• See post, Specimen pieces (copy of Passport) : “ Tdrkand-ga khidmat-kal^ Here 
ga and ka are the same word, but the initial guttural is softened after the Atinl ^ of 
Ydrkandy and hardened after the final t oikhidniaU 
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Ex. : ur^dum not ur-dim 

tdsh^ldk not tdsh-lik. * 

Such are the principles on which the practice seems to rest. The fol- 
lowing are generally the rules by which these principles work ; but they 
must be considered rather as tendencies than as rigid laws, and they only 
act where no other consideration interferes. 

It is not all affixes that are liable to variation. Some seem to partake 
of the unchangeable nature of the roots. The particular affixes which are 
liable to phonetic variation will be pointed out in the following pages. 


PHONETIC TAEIATI0N8 01 CONSONANTS. 


Final Lettee op Root 

Consequent initial of Affix. 

(^Simple or Compound). 

Guttural. 

Denial. 


Usually after 

ty ky y, Uy 111 

body of Root. 

Usually after 

Vy Py chy dy 8y lUy 

/, y, qy in body 
or Root. 



ordinary. 

choking. 


Sy b .i» 

Ex. 1, (Sec below). 

g or 

gh 

iSoft 

ch, k, q, p, s, sh, t. Ex. 2, 
(See below). 

or 

or 


k or 

q 

t Sard 


[jY*. J?. — If the root ends with either of the consonants ^ith which 
the affix ma^ begin, there is simply a re-duplication. 

Ex. : tig-gan not tig^kan^ 

Ex. 1 : %akla-^\an^ Bakla~^i^ from sakla-mak = to take care of. 
keh^aUy keh^i, from keUmak = to come. 
qeU^an, ^^Z-d/, from qeUmaq = to do. 
tuUma-^^ioan^ from tuUmdq = to seize. 
kon-^tty ‘‘ to a day”, yoZ-gha “ to a road”. 

Ex. 2 : iBhiUVany ishitMy from ishit-mak = to hear. 
ket’^any ket-te, from ket-mak =: to go. 
kecA'kan, keck~tt, from keeh-mak = to pass over. 

;dcA-qen, qdch-iiy from qd^h-mdq = to flee. 
tkh-ka, ** to a tooth”; gash-qg, << to an age”. 
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Thus, in the above examples the final letter I of the root Jcel deter- 
mines ^hat the initial letter of the participial affix shall be a soft guttural 
{g or gh') rather than a hard one (Jc or q) ; while the h of the same kel 
determines which of the two soft gutturals should be chosen, viz,^^ the 
ordinary one y, and not the true (choking) one gh. 

On the otlier hand, in the example qeUghan^ while the letter / again 
compels the choice of a soft guttural, the other root- con sonant q neces- 
sitates the adoption of the true (choking) soft guttural gh rather than of the 
ordinary one. 

In ket-Jenn again, we have the hard guttural induced bj the final t of 
the root, while the other root-consonant k being ordinary^ determines that 
the hard guttural used in the affix shall be of the same class. 

It will be seen that tlicre is a cross division of the gutturals ; 1st, 
into soft (g and gh), and hard (k and q) ; 2nd, into ordinary (g and k), 
and true (choking) (gh and q). 

Thus the rules given above may be re-stated in other words, viz., that 
the former of these cross divisions is the one affected by the final letter of 
the roots, while the latter division is that over which the other letters of 
the root bear rule. 

In the dentals there is onl}" a simple division into soft and hard (d and 
if), affected only by the final letter of the root. 

Any word ending in a or ^ softens the final letter into g or gh re- 
spectively before an affix beginning with a vowel (and sometimes even before 
consonants). Ex. kunglak “ a coat”, chaukan kunglag-i “ a young woman’s 
coat” ; sariq ** yellow”, Sarigh-chopan (the name of a plaee). 

It may be added that the letter q seems to have a certain affinity to 
the broad sound of d, and the letter k to its short sound (almost like an e 
as in the English word hat). Thus JjU) (-mdq) is pronounced almost like 
“ mock,'' while (mak) is pronounced as in “ Mac Andrew” (almost 
mec). 

On the other hand, the vowel e seems to take its broad sound with the 
k, and its short sound with the q : e : g : kel-mak “ to come” (pronounced 
almost “ caiUmec") ; and qeUmdq ‘‘ to do” (pronounced almost “ kilU 
mock"). 


PHONETIC VARIATION OE VOWELS. 

1. Whenever the afliix begins with a Vowel and the Boot ends with 
one, the latter prevails. 

Ex. ; achku'm (achku = key, and 'm possessive affix of 1st Person). 

N. B , — With a final diphthong there is no elision ; the chief vowel 
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(see Buie 2) induces the corresponding vowel for the affix. Ex. : ‘ 

2. In all other cases the affix assumes a vowel corresponding ^th the 
chief Boot vowel, as follows : — 


Root 

Voted or Diphthong, 

Corresponding Vowel for Jffix, 

1. 

a ai 

i 

2. 

e 



3. i :m, t 


5. 

o 

b 

6. 

u 

u 

7. 

u 

ii 

8. 

o'i 

u 

9. 

ut 



Ex. (1). tik-dim \tila (verb-root) and (affix of 1st person Past)]. 

(5). kor-dom [h'dr (verb-root) and d^m (affix of 1st person Past)], 

(1) . id\i4p [tap (verb-root) and ^p (affix Perf. Participle)]. 

(2) . kel-«p \Jcel (verb-root) and *p (affix Perf. Participle)]. 

(4). [soq (verb-root) and (affix Perf. Participle)]. 

(7). tui-diim [iiii (verb-root) and d^m (affix of 1st person Past)]. 

(2.) keb-ing \het (verb -root) and '"ng (affix 2nd person)]. 

(6.) qwm-lwq \jqm\ = sand, Vq (substantival affix)]. 

(1). bdsh-l/k [hash = head, Vk (substantival affix)]. 

(6.) ywk-wng \jguk = baggage, ^ng (affix 2nd person)]. 

(4.) yyl-ninig = road, n'ng (affix genitive case)]. 

(6.) azttq-wmiz [azuq = food, 'miz (possessive affix 1st pers. Plural)]. 

(1.) gundh-miiz [gunah = sin, ^miz (possessive affix 1st pers. Plural)]. 

If there is more than one affix, each is affected by the preceding one as 
if this were the Boot (both as to consonants and vowels). 

Ex, 1 : * tuUma-ghan' ; ‘ tut-aUglmn\ (without the affix ma or al inter- 
posed, the last affix would take the form tut~kan). So yorUbng with 
the affix lar interposed becomes ydrt-l^r-ing^ not -dwy. 

2. ‘ hil-mang' (‘ hiUma^ng') ; ‘ keUtur-up'^ (‘ hel-tur~p') (Cf. hiU 
iny, kelAp), Often the first affix has itself been affected by the Boot. 
Ex. ; ‘ hil4n4p\ ‘ tuUmh-up' 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

The Plubal of Turki wordii is formed by affixing the syllable lar 
(which does not vary phonetically) ; and whenever this syllable occurs with 
a Substantive, it comes immediately after the root or radical portion of the 
word, which root is in every case inalterable.* 

Ex. : dt‘lar = horses (from = a horse). 
ata-lar = fathers (from ata = a father). 

There are no Articles in Turki Grammar. 

There is no difference of Gender in Turki. 

Besides the above, two other sets of attached syllables or affixes are 
taken by the Substantive : — 

(rt). The first set is that of the Possessive Terminations. They 
are affixed to Substantives, &c., governing other substantives or pronouns 
in the genitive case, in the manner that will be seen below. 

Singular. Bossessive Examples. 

Affixes. 

1st person ^mf dt-im = mg horse ; puf-um = my foot ; 

ata-m = my father. See the Rules of 
Phonetic variation (vowels). 

2nd „ ^ng yer-mg = thy place ; aclihu-ng = thy 

key. (Vowel variable.) 

3rd „ i or si yol4 = his (her or its) road ; ata-si = 

his {or her) father. The vowel is not 
variable. The form i is used after a 
‘ consonant and si after a vowel or a 

silent h termination. 

Plural. 

1st person ^miz = our house j aUimiz = our horse. 

(Vowel variable.) 

2nd „ ^ngiz or ^nglar giz4ngiz = your daughter ; ybrt-onglar 

= your country. (Vowel variable.) 

3rd „ i or si ybrt-i = their country. (Same as 3rd 

person Singidar.) 

* Except by the softening of a final guttural h or q into g or gh before an affix. 
See p. 256, at bottom. 

# t The apostrophe marks the place of the variable vowel in the affixes ; 'm there- 

fore is a general form to express tVn, Mm, om, &c, 
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' As before mentioned, the Plural affix of the noun, where employed, 
precedes these (as well as any other) affixes. 

Ex. : dt-lar-im = my horses. 

ybrt-lar4ng = thy countries [to* be distinguished from ydrt-bnglar = your 
(PI.) country.] 

ybrUlar-inglar or ydrt-lar-ingiz = your countries. 

Again : — yohi = his (her, its or their) road. 
yoUlar-i = his (her, its or their) roads. 

These Possessive Affixes arc merely subsidiary to the regular Posses- 
sive Pronouns (or Nouns in the genitive, in the case of the 3rd person), 
which, as in European languages, precede the governing Nouns\ This 
will be further treated of in the Chapter on Pronouns. 

(&). The second set of Affixes that may bo attached to Nouns an- 
swer the purpose accomplished by declensional inflections and by prepositions 
in the classical and modern lauguagcs of Europe. For the sake of clear- 
ness they will be here classed under the ordinary declensional headings 
or cases ; though these Affixes have not yet grown into the words they are 
attached to, as in the inflectional languages^ but remain separate Post- 
positions. 


Cases. 

Substantive. Post-positions. 

English. 

Nominative 

at 

. . . 

a horse. 

Genitive 

dt 

ning [mmg or nangy^ 

of a horse. 

Dative 

at 

gha \jga, ha or ga]\ 

to a horse. 

Accusative 

dt 

C (Possessive) 

— ’s horse. 



Xni 

a horse. 

Locative 

dt 

da 

in (or at) a horse. 

Ablative 

dt 

din [or dan'] 

from a horse. 



hirla or Mian 

with a horse. 


&c., &c, 

AT. JS . — The Possessive form of the Accusative is employed as a Pos- 
sessive Affix of the 3rd person only. 

Ex. : Padslidh-ning dt-in alip-lecl^ Bring the king’s horse. 

Any of these Post-positions (Sec. 5.) may be agglomerated on to the 
end of any of the Possessive Affixes (Sec. o.) going through the whole 
declension with each of the latter. 

Ex, : yol-um-nwig, yoUmi-ga^ yoUum~nij yohum~da, dUlar4miz~din^ ^c. 
road my of , road my to, road my (acc.), road my in horse (pi.) our from 
The order in which the Affixes treated of in this Chapter take their 

• Seo Phonetic Variation of Vowois.'* Tho Yarkandis have a preference for the 
form nang. 

t See “ Phonetic Variation of Consonants.” 
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places (when present) after the Noun, is as follows : 1st, Noun ; 2nd, Plu- 
ral Affix ; 3rd, Possessive Affix ; 4th, Post-position. 

Ex. : iii — lar * ning = of his houses. 

(Noun) (PI. Aff.) Poss. (Post-pos.) 

qiz — lar ingiz ga = to your daughters. 

(Noun) (PI. Aff.) (Poss. Aff.) (Post-pos.). 

Sometimes the Genitive post-position ning is omitted, and only the 
Possessive affix of the other noun retained, i. e., two nouns are placed 
in apposition, the latter of them in the possessed form of the 3rd person ; 
this is done when the compound is a common one in frequent use, as 
in English “house-door”, door-key”, “ sun-light.” 

Ex. nas hutu-si = “ a snuff-box” (for nas-ning Jeutfu-s^x 
Qol Jeap-i = “a hand-cover” (i. e. glove). 

Yuz-hash-i = a centurion, lit. “ the head of a hundred.” 

Note . — Dehitatton op the declensional Affixes op the Genitive 
AND Accusative. The affix of the Genitive may be represented (as has 
been seen above) by the formula which becomes 7iing, nung, &c., accor- 
ding to the vowels of the yord that it is affixed to. Now I imagine that 
this may be originally the same as the substantive neng, which in the 
ancient form of Tiirki called Uiouuii means “ thing” or “ property.” [See 
Vambery’s “ Uigurische Sprachmonumente”, Vocabulary, p. 208.] In order 
to express the idea of the genitive, e. g.y to say “ the Chief’s horse”, the 
Turkis would find the mere apposition of the word JSeg “ Chief”, by the 
side of the word dti, “ the horse (his horse)”, insufficient to discriminate 
between possessor and possessed ; so they would label off the owner by the 
affixing of the \vord “ neng^\ meaning “ property”. 

Thus they w^'ould say “ Beg neng dtV\ which would mean “ Chief 
property the horse”. Here “ Chief -property” or “ Chief’s property” would 
be the general description of the class of things to be denoted, amongst 
which one thing is afterwards more particularly designated by saying 
“ the horse”. Thus w'e first get the genus (genitive), and then the 
particular individual in that genus. [See Max Muller’s “Lectures on 

Language,” Vol. I, p. 114, Fifth Edition “ casus generalise the 

general case, or rather the case which expresses the genus or kind. This is 
the real power of the genitive.”] 

A more uncertain derivation is that of the Accusative affix ni. The 
same syllable also forms the Turki word for “ that” or “ what (that which)”. 
Thus dt-ni mindi may perhaps be really “ horse that-which he rode” ; nan- 
ni yedwTy “ bread that-which he is eating”, i. e., “ he rode a horse”, “ he is 
eating bread”. The affix ni thus would point out the object of the verb ; 
its subject being left undistinguished, as it is indicated by the affix of the 
verb itself. 
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Possessive Affix, 3bd Pebson. It has been seen above that the 
Pqsses'sive Affixes corresponding to the several persons are as follows : 

1st yoUum = my road. 

2nd yohung = thy road. 

3rd yol‘i = his road. 

In the Accusative, however, as we have also seen, there is another 
Possessive Affix of the 3rd Person. 

1st yer-im-ni = my land (ace.), or = my road (acc.) 

2nd yer-ing-ni = thy land yohung ~ni = thy road (acc.) 

3rd yer-\i\ = his land (acc.), yohxxn = his road (acc.) 

as well as yer-i-ni, yol-i~ni. 

It seems that this same Possessive Affix of the 3rd person was formerly 
used in all the oblique cases (not the accusative only). The following ex- 
pressions have been found in an old verse : — 

TurJcistdn-ning yer-m-da Jclidli imas erdn-lar. 

Uar hir qulach ycr-m-da ydtur mardAn erdn-lar, 

“ In the land of Turkistan there is no lack of heroes. 

In every fathom of its soil there lie heroic men.” 

Thus in old Turki the Possessive Affixes (at least for the oblique 
cases) ran thus : — 

1st ’m 

2nd ’ng 

3rd 'n 

a usage not yet quite obsolete in Eastern Turkistan and which seems to have 
been generally retained in the more Western dialects. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

The Tdrki Adjective does not change at all, either for the different 
cases or for gender or number. 

Further details regarding it will be found under the heads of “ FoB- 
mation” and “ Syntax”. 

The CoMPABATYVE of Adjcctives (and Adverbs) is obtained by adding 
the affix rak^ rag or rdk : 

Ex. : ohddn = good ; obd4n~rdk = better. 

The Supeblative is generally formed by inserting the object of 
comparison (or at least the word hamah = all”) in the genitive and put- 
ting the adjective* into the jpossessed form (3rd person). 

* This adjective thus becomes for the nonce a substantive : the best'’ » the 
one ^0 is best.” 
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Ex. : Muhamimd-ning din-i hamah din-lar~ning ulugh4, = Muhammad’s 
Faith (is) the great (est) of all Faiths. 

Bn hamaJi^si-ning chung4 = (lit.) “This (is) the big(gest) of all of 
them” ; or as wo should say: “ This is the biggest”.* 

Hamah aUlar-ning yaJchshi-si alip~1cel = (lit.) “ Bring the best of all 
the' horses, i, e, “ Bring the best horse.” 

The Diminutive is formed by the affix ghana (both the gh and the 
first a being subject to Phonetic variation). 

Ex. : Mchiic-Jcina = tiny little. 

hhmh-gliam = rather happy. 


THE PEONOTJN. 

The PEESbNAL Peonouns arc, in the Singular : man = I, san (or sen) 
= thou, W = he, she or it ; and in the Plural : hiz (or hizlar) = we, siz 
(or sizlar) = you, nlar (for uUlar) = they. 

N, B. — As, in polite conversation, the forms hiz and siz are often used 
with reference to a single person (like our word you), the other forms hizlar ^ 
sizlar are employed, when there might be a doubt, to denote plurality. 

These pronouns receive the affixes of the different cases exactly in the 
same way as substantives do [Substs. See. ^.] 

Ex. : Nom. man I 

Gen. man-ning or maning of me 

Dat. man-ga to me 

Acc. man-ni or mani me 

Log. man-da in me 

Abl. man-din from me, &c., and the others in like manner. 

However, the 3rd Person Singular changes the I into an n before the 
Gen., Dat., and Loc. affixes, and before the Abl. affix din^ viz., un-ning 
or uning, nn-ga, wi-ni or uni, un-da, un-din (instead of ul-ning, ul-ga, 
&c.). Before hirla and some other post -positions, it takes the Gen. form 
viz., uning hirla = “ with him (in the unity of him).”* 

In the oblique cases an is often used for un ; as aning instead of uning. 
The Possessive Pbonouns are simply the Personal Pronouns with 
the genitive affix, viz. — 

Maning = my ; saning = thy; uning or aning = his *or her; hiz-ning 
or hiz-lar-ning = our; siz-ning or siz-lar-ning = your ; ular-ning 
= their. 

* In speaking of persons, the genitive of this pronoun is generally used before any 
of the post-positions, e, y., uning-ga = to him (instead of m-gaj ; ming-din for un-din 
[not with the Acc. post-pos., however]. Compare Ydmb^ry’s “ Uigurischo Sprach-monu- 
monte”, p. 35, where a similar rule is mentioned as prevailing in the ancient tongue of 
XJiguxs. The same also sometimes takes place with man and ean (I and thou). * 
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We have already seen (Subst., Sec. a) that there is a set of possessive 
terminations or affixes of each person applicable to nouns. These possessive 
terminations are not generally of themselves sufficient to take the place 
of the ordinary possessive pronoun (or noun in the genitive). These also are 
frequently used and come before the noun, as in the following Table : 

Possessive 

Eronoun, Noun Termination, 


my = maning ’w 

thy = saning ^ng 

his, her or its = uning or aning (or *ning) i ov si 

our = hiz-ning ^miz 

your = siz-ning ^ngiz or -nglar, 

their = ular-ning (pv *lar-ning) iovsi 


Ex.: maning dUim; saning yer-ing ; tdgh~ning yol-i ; hiz-ning ui~miz; 
mo of horse my theo of place thy mountain of road its us of house our 
siz-ning qiz-ingiz ; ular-ning ybrUi, 
you of daughter your them of country their. 

As before, the post-j)ositions of the various cases may be affixed to these 
comjiounds as may be necessary. 

Ex. : maning dt-lar-im-din = from my horses, 
mo of horses my from 

Demonstkative PjiONOUNS : til or w = that there (or he) ; shul^ or 
shu = that hero ; hul or hu = this ; slm-hu, or ush-hu = this very, &c. 
These, when used before a substantive, are indeclinable, as adjectives. But 
when used alone, they receive the usual affixes of case and number, like a 
Noun or a Personal Pronoun. 

In the oblique cases of the Singular, the I of ul, shul and hul changes 
into an n (which vanishes before another 9i) ; while the b of hul becomes 
m in those cases. ^ 

SlNGULAB. PlUEAL. 

Ex. : Nom. shul or s7m hul or hu Nom. sliu-lar hu4ar 

Gen. shu^-ning mu'-ning Gen. shu-lar-ning hu-Iar-ning 

Dat. shun-ga mun-ga Dat. shu-^lar- ga hu-lar~ga 

Acc. shu'~ni mu'-ni Acc. shU’-lar-ni hu-lar-ni 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 

Adjectival Peonoiins. Under this head may be classed the com- 
pounds formed by other Pronouns and the affixes daJcj daq or dagh and 
cha. The former of these is the same as the affix dik (in common use), and 
implies “ likeness.” The second, cha^ expresses “ amount” or “ extent.” 

* This blank represents a noun, 

L L 
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Ezs. of the former ; mun-dagh = tbis-like. 

shun-dagh = tbat-like, such. ^ 

Exs. of the latter : mun-cha = this amount, this much. 

shun-ga-cha = to that amount, so much, 
and combined : an-dagh-cha = to an amount similar to that. 
Used as Adjectives, these are indeclinable ; but they are also sometimes 
employed alone, in which case they take the usual post-positions. [They 
are also employed as Adverbs.] 

The particle Tci or gi is used almost as a Pronoun. It answers to the 
Hindustani “ walla.” Thus maning-ici = mine, Badshdh-ning-Jci = the 
King’s. It therefore takes the place of some noun which is understood 
between the speakers. It receives the usual post-positions ; for instance, 
if a horse is in question, one may say “ Kim-ning-^i^ga mindi'^ = whoso 
did he ride ? “ maning-Ki-ni urdV* = he struck mine. The English word 
“ one” most nearly expresses it : “ the one belonging to me,” &c.* 

We shall see in the Syntax that this (or its parallel forms gi or ghi) 
takes the place of a relative pronoun in subordinate sentences, 

Ioteebogative Pbonoui^s are him = who ? ; ni=:: what ? The latter 
with the addition of the interrogative affix mu or ma, makes nUma = 
what ? ; with cha it makes nucha = how much ? j with the Persian chand 
it makes nuchand = how many ? 

Again a number of these words are derived from an obsolete qai = 
which. Thus, with the possessive affix, qausi = which or who (of them) : 
qaudaq = what like ? 

Probably as corruptions of these have arisen the forms qan-dagh = 
what like ? and qan-cha = how much ? 

Several adverbs also are derived from ni and qat. 

All these interrogative pronouns (excepting 9ii) take the usual affixes. 

Ex. : qai-su'ujz “ which of us” 

nima-m ditti “ what said he ?” 

# # * 

iNDEPiiriTE Peowouns are him-ersa\ = some one ; nM-ersaf = some- 
thing, also ni-ersa-^ = something ; nuchand = a certain number ; hishi = 
somebody, also used substantively for ‘^a person;” havm (p) and hama-si 
= all, or the whole (of it or them) . 

* This also is an old Uigur form. 6eo YimbGry's “ Uigur. Sproch-monumonto”, 
p. 35. 

t Perhaps compounded with iraa “ may bo” [the Potential of irtmlc] ; thus kim~eraa 
would be “who (ever it) may be,” ni-eraa “what (ever it) maybe.” See Eudatku 
Bilik, Introd., hargiz kirn iraa, ,qelfndUturur “ whosoever ho may bo.. .he does not make” 
(‘ qui que co soit...no fait.*) 
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Eeplbctive Peonoun : dz = Self, is used instead of the Demonstra- 
tive or Pdissessive Pronoun when this pronoun refers to the person or thing 
which is the subject of the sentence [like the use of hJiud in Persian, and. 
dp, apna in Hindustani]. The Eeflective Pronoun is affected by the pos- 
sessive affix of each person, and by the post-positions, where necessary ; 
and if it is governed in the genitive by a noun, that noun takes the posses- 
sive affix of the same person : 

Ex. : bz-bm-ning dUim = my own horse, 
self my of horse my 

bz-bngiz-ning yorUlar-ingiz-ga = to your own countries, 
self your of coimtry(pl.) your to 

Sometimes the possessive termination and the genitive post-position 
are omitted from the bz. 

Ex. : bz iklitiyar-mi = my own choice, for bz-bm-ning ihJitiyar-im. 

When used merely like the word “ self” in English, it takes the pos- 
sessive terminations before the post-positions (if any) just like a noun. 

Ex. : bz-bm = myself ; bz^bm-ning — of myself, bz-bm-ga = to my- 
self, <fec. 

bz-bng = thyself ; bz-bng~ning = of thyself, bz-bng~ga = to thyself, 
&c. 

bz-i = himself ; bz-i-ning = of himself ; bz-i-ga = to himself, <fec. 

[N'ote . — The bz being thus treated exaetly like a substantive, suggests 
the possibility of its being merely a contraction of i/ilz = face ; viz. “ my 
face” for “myself.”] 


CHAPTEE V. 

THE VERB. 


All verbs in Turki, both primary and derivative ones, active or passive, 
&c., are conjugated on precisely the same model. One might cut out the 
radical part of any verbal form, and substitute that of any other verb for 
it, and, with the exception of trifling phonetic changes, the conjugational 
frame-work would fit on to the new as well as it did on the original verb- 
root. 

The radical portion of the verb suffers no internal alteration whatever. 
The conjugation is entirely effected by various affixes which convey the 
necessary changes of application. 
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The foundation of the system is the verh-rooty from which are formed, 
by addition, several verbal adjectives and substantives which tate the place 
of participles, and refer to the various times or modes in which action can 
take place. 

We will take as an example the verb signifying “ to do,” of which the 
root is QEL. 

Simple Root : qel ; expresses the bare idea of doing. 

Peesent Paeticiple : QEiirtJ ; answers to our own Pres. Part. doing” 
[where the root ends in a vowel this Participle adds an i : as ishla, iSHLAit ; 

OQTJ, OQUi’.] 

Paetigtple op contixuatice : QEL«V or QELwr. (See p. 297, note f-) 
This Participle seems to indicate a continuance or non-complction in the 
action of the verb, and is used, as will be seen, for all tenses requiring such 
a meaning. 

Peefeot Paeticiple : qel/^ ; here the vowel of the affix varies 
phonetically in different verbs, and the general expression for the PerP. 
Part, affix would be 'p, the apostrophe being rei)laccd by the proper vowel 
in each case (see “ Phon Var. of Vowels”). This Participle implies the 
completion pf the action. 

lyDEFiniTE Paeticiple : q^jghan [The gh changes in different verbs 
into q, h or g. See ‘‘ Phon. Var. of Consonants”.] This Participle may 
properly be called Indefinite, both because it refers to no particular time for 
the action, and also because its aj)plication is not confined to either agent 
or object. In fact it may mean either the “ person doing” (the doer), or 
the “ act of doing,” or the ‘‘ thing done.” 

Potential Paeticiple ; qels« “ potential doing.” [The vowel does 
not alter, but is always «.] 

Futuee Paeticiple: qel^Z/w. [The gh changes as above.] This 
Participle only survives in composition with certain afiixes which give rise to 
forms in niodcrn use, of which the .syllable &c., supplies the future 

element. Thus with “ dig,' which implies probability, we get a 

[Paeticiple of Peobabilitt ; q^Lghu-dig, This means “ likely to 
do at a future moment.” 

Paeticiple of Fitness : Again, with the affix lug (lig) implying 
quality, we have qs^Lghu-lug^ which means “ possessed of a do-able quality,” 
i, e.f “ fit or proper to do, or to be done.”] 

These forms in themselves merely indicate a “ coming to pass” in a 
general manner at the several times (or tenses) respectively, without con- 
nection expressed with any person or thing, either as subject or object. 
Even in this naked form, however, some of them may be used in making 
statements, whore there cannot be much doubt about the application, espe- 
cially in the 3rd person. 
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But usually, to give life to these dead forms, we require the pronouns. 
The addition of these at once suffices to convert a Participle* into a definite 
statement of fact, while at the same time they connect it with determinate 
subjects. Thus g^ela merely means “ doing*’. But add the pronoun signify- 
ing ‘‘ I,” and you get the definite statement qela-man = I (am) doing. 

The Personal Pronouns are used as affixes applied to such of the so . 
called Participles as are Verbal Adjectives^ chiefly for the tenses denoting 
present ox future action. But the Possessive Pronominal Affixes (attached 
to the Verbal Substantives) give either a past sense (since a completed 
action is most essentially the property of the person who has done it) ;t 
or else a sense either of Duty or of Intention^ e. y., “ It is thine to do,” i. e., 
“ do thou,” or “ it is my (intention) to do,” i. <?., “ I mean to do.” 

To exemplify these formations we will first take two isolated tenses of 
auxiliary verbs, the first of which is used in a present sense, and the other 
in a past. These tenses will also be useful hereafter in the conjugation of 
a comj)lete verb. 

1st, Dun (or TUR?^r) is probably a part of the verb Tun-rndq, meaning 
‘‘ to stand the Indefinite Participle is Dunyhan for Tunur-yhan, There is 
also a form ^ 

[iV P , — The form dur having, as it were, lost its independence, and 
become a mere auxiliary, meaning hardly more than “ is” (see -V, JB. p. 276) ; 
the original verb tur-mah (Pres, tura-mnn^ &c.) is sometimes brought in as 
a fresh auxiliary expressing “ permanence.”] 

2nd. Inn* (or in’) is the Past of a defective verb meaning 

“to be,” of which the Indefinite Participle is unkan or iJcan^ and the Po- 
tential Participle is or isa. It also possesses a form in~mish or imish. 
The rest are absent, with the exception of a Continuative Participle in^r 
found ill old books. 


Peesent Auxiltabt. 

Here the simple Personal Pronoun is affixed for each person (except 
the 3rd) : 

S. 1. Dun~manX'=^ (lit.) I stand. 

2. Dvn-san = „ thou standest. 

3. Dub = „ (he) stands. 

♦ Or any other Adjective &c., (see p. 296). 

’ll Thus answering to the tenses formed with the auxiliary “ to have” in modem 
European languages. 

J The presence of the pronoun as a termination of the verb does not prevent its 
being used before the verb also, as the subject or nominative, e, y., man dur-num » I 
stand” or “lam.” 
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DTJR-miz*= (lit.) we stand 


2. Dv^-siz = „ ye stand 

3. Duii-/«r = „ (they) stnad 


or DvK-miz (dignified 
form used in Aksu, 
Ac.) 

DvK-siz, 

DuK-lar, 


N. B. It will be noticed that when the Pers. Pronouns are thus used 
as Tense-endings the Pronouns of the tSrd pers. are omitted. In the Sin- 
gular the stem stands alone for the 3rd pers., and in the Plural, the mere 
affix of Plurality is added. 


Past Auxtliahy 

with the Possessive Pronominal affix of each person added : 


1. 

1 2 

I \x\)-im 

1 2 

= I was ... (or) jiast existence [is] mine. 

2. 

InB-ing 

= thou wert „ 


thine. 

3. 

lUD-/ 

= lie was „ 

99 

his. 

1. 

lRD-/7ct 

= wc were „ 

99 

ours. 

2. 

Im-ingiz 

= ye were „ 

99 

yours. 

3. 

luD-ilar 

= they were „ 

99 

theirs. 


[This word is pronounced idim, Ac., dropping the r.] 

There is another auxiliary verb BOia-maq (root bol) = to become or 
be. Its Continve. Participle is holdr or holur, Ac. Its Potential Participle 
is, in regular form, BOLsa. Also note a defective verb in the 3rd person 
singular, viz., “ hdr'' = there is. 

We have thus as materials out of which to form the Verb-Conjuga- 
tion, on the one hand 7 )Si?m-elemcnts (Root and Participles, see above), 
and on the other 10 co-efficient elements : — 


• Note that biz takes the form miz when used as a verbal termination. This is 
a beginning of tho process by which the Osmanli personal tonso-terminations have 
become differentiated from their originals, the Personal Pronouns. 

t This *k is an abnormal form used instead of the possessive affix of the 1st person 
plural 'miz. Now this is tho only ono of the six persons whoso possessive affix cannot 
easily be distinguished from its affixed Personal Pronoun ; and this probably led to the 
substitution of another form for the former in the case of verbs, to avoid confusion in 
tho first person plural, between tenses ending with the Personal Pronoun and those 
tmding with the Possessive Pronoun. 
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1. The Pereonal Pronouns mm, &o. 6. The Aux. Tense imith-man,* &c. 

2. The Possessive AfSxes, m, &6. 7. The Aux. Tense dumish-mm,* &o. 

3. The Auxiliary Tense, Ac, 8. The Aux. Tense ikan-man,* &a 

4. The Aux. Tense boUr-mm, Ac. 0. The Aux. Tense irsa’m,i Ac. 

6. The Aux. Tense id-im, Ae. 10. The Aux. Tense hol»a'm,\ Ac. 

Out of these simple materials, by adding each of the latter set in suc- 
cession to each of the former (with certain omissions) , almost the whole 
conjugation of every verb (mth its seeming intricacies) is formed, as we 
shall now see. 

• These are formed in the model of dur-man, &c., (with Pers. Pron.). 
t These ore formed in the model of id-im, &o., (with the Possess! vo Affixes). 
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SCHEME OP THE TURKI 



Tenses of tue 
I tooT : 

Tenses op the Pue 
SENT Participle : 
Qelu 

- Tenses of the Contin- 
UATivE Participle. 
QELiir 

1. With the Pcrso 
nal Pronouns. 


The Simple Tresent 
Tense. 

Q£La-ma», &c., = ] 
do, &c. 

The Future-Fresent 
Tense. 

[ QELar-»}ri7», &c., = I 
am about doing, &c. 

2. With the Posses- 
sivo Affixes. 

Imperative, 
QEL-/wy (2nd person) 
= do thou. 



3. With the Auxili- 
aiy dur-man. 


Compound Future 
Fresent Tense. 
dRlM-dur-mnn, &c. = 
1 am about doing. 


4. With the Auxili- 
ary boldr-man. 



* 

5, With tho Auxili- 
ary uUiitu 

Definite Dast Tense, 
QKL-W-m, &c., = I 
did. 


Habitual or Imperfect 
Tense. 

QELur-irf-jw, <S:c., = I 
was doing (used to do). 

6. With the Auxili- 
ary imUh-man. 


Hearsay Fresent 
Tense, 

Q;EUi‘im%sh^man, &c., 
= I am understood 
to do. 

Hearsay Future~Frescnt 
Tense, 

QeLcU'- (* m ish^maHy &c., 

= 1 am understood 
to bo about doing. 

7. With tho Auxili- 
ary dur-mish^ 
man. 


Hearsay Compound 
Fresent Tense, 
Q;EiJ 0 .-dimn ish-matij 
— lam understood 
to be doing. 


8, With the Auxili- 
ary ihm^man. 


( 

Future- Fresent Indefi- 
nite Tense, 

^iliv-ikan-many &c., == 

1 may be about do- 
ing. 

9. With the Auxili- 
ary irsa^m. 


( 

Futm'e-Fresent Foten- 
iial, 

^Lkr-iV« 0 ’m, &c., « I 
might be about doing. 

10. With the Auxi- 
liary boUa'm, 



• 
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VERB CONJUGATION. 


Tenses op the Peii- 
PECT Pabticiple : 
^ELip 

Tenses of the Inde- 
finite Pabticiple: 
QELghan 

Tenses op the Po- 
tential Pabticiple : 
Qelsb 

Tenses op the Futube 
Pabticiple : 

QELghu 

fQELghu-diq). 

(Q,ELghu-luq). 

The Perfect Tense. 
ClEiX^-nuin, &c , = 
I have done, &c. 

Ths 1#^ Indefinite 
Past Tense. 
QELfyhuTl-mrtB, &c., = 
I have doiK!, &c. 


Prohable Future Tense, 
QELghu-diq-;aa»,&c., a 
1 am likely to do, &c. 


The 2nil Indefinite 
Past. 

QELgliiin-/wi-/></r, &c., 
— 1 have done, iS:c. 

The Present Potential. 
(^EL-sa-’w;, &c., = 1 
may do. 

The Intentional Future, 
QELghu-*;a dur, &c., =» 
I intend to do. 

Compound Perfect 
Tense. 

Q,iE.iA\)~(hir-mnnj &c., 
= i have done, kv. 

1 'resnm pt i vc Past 
'Tense. 

QELghan-r?wr-3><fl;i, 
&o., = 1 must 
have done, Acc. 


Compound Probable. 
Future 'Tense. 
Q,ELghu-diq-r///>'->n«« = 
1 am likely to do. 

I'uturc Perfect Tense. 
CiE,iA\y-holur~nmn, &o. 
I shall have 
done. 

! 



Pfnperfeet Tense. 

6:c.f = 

I hud done. 

Indefinite Pliqierfcet 
Tense. 

QELghan-zV^m, &c., 
= I had done. 

1st Past Potential. 
QELsa-*W-m, A:(\, — 
1 might have done. 

Preterite Future 'Tense. 

( i Ei.ghii-1 u(j-iV/- i /y/, Afc., 

= 1 was to do or be 
done. , 

jrearsttf/ Perfect 
Tense. 

Qelij)-/ ni ish-nutnj kc. 
— 1 am nnd(3V.stood 
tu have done. 

IJearsap Past Tense. 

( i E I ,gl 1 an- ish •man 
^ 1 am understood 
i to hav<' done. 

i 



Heursuy Compound 
Perfect Tense. 
Q,mJi.\i-durmish-man 
— 1 am iindorsiood 
to have dono. 

• 


• 

1 

Presumptive Perfect 
Tense. 

ilE\Ai)-ikan~man., &(*., 
= 1 must hav(‘ 
done. 

Presunipti vc Indefinite 
Past Tense. 

( lELghan-/4vfy/-;«ff//, 
&e , =1 must have 
done. 


Future of Necessity. 
Q,Ei.ghu-luq-//ic/;«-;/aHi 
i 1 am to do. 






Indefinite Past Poten- 
tial. 

Q,ELghan-A»/«fe’'/B,&c., 
“Imav havedone.” 

1 

Future Potential. 
tiEiighu-diq-/yo/*rt’w#, = 

I may bo likely to do. 


M M 
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N. B. — In tho preceding Scheme the «^&7;?-elements occupy each its 
own vertical column, while the co-efficient elements run across the sheet, 
each in its own horizontal line. Only the 1st persons of the Tenses are 
given to save space. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE 

OP THE 

TURKI VERB CONJUGATION. 


Lxtra Tenses of the Moot. 


Comph'.v Tenses. 


) 'erhal Expressions. 


Optative ou FvTriiE. (rt) 2vn P vst Potiatial. {ti) 
(defevlii'i'.J ilE\.sa m-iih eVic., 1 might Jiavc 

S. 1. Qel -rtf = lot me do, oi done, tScc. 

J (^>) 

3. = lot liim do. 

P. 1. QKL-^r/i ovalitj — lot lla 

do or wo will do. I (h) 3iin Past Potential. 

3. = lot thein QEL-W-/w/-/o6y7, = lmav!((*) 

do {rphilla). have done, Ac. 


QELish-/^>#////p, Ac., == 1 
have to do, kc. 

QnLmaq-r7<j hol-dnuif Ac., 
= I liiivc agicod to 
do, Ac. 

i.il',\.o.-dHnjhnn bol-dumf 
Ac., = 1 have deter- 
inincd to do, Ac. 


Optative oii Pi ti he. {d) (IvAAi-dimjhan-idim = I 

((O/nphU-.J (f) 3 ei> Pa.st Indefinite. vvats to do. 

1. Q,^ij-ffh(n‘iH((n^ Ac. = Ac., J may 

1 will do or let me,' have done. (c) ilv.u\-durfjhan-dnr-nian 

do, Ac. = I tnii about 

doing. 


{fl) roMPOi'ND Fi'ti ue — (/) Qp.Lsa'y// bo/nr-i/can^ Ac. 
PutshNT Indefinite. == 1 should do, Ac. 

QrAAi-dur-ihan-n/onf Ac., = 3 
may bo doing, or about {ff) QET.sa’?« boJnr-idi, Ac. = 
doing. I should have done. 

(//). Qr.Lsa’w^ kirak, Ac., = 1 
must do. 

(«?) FuTl'llE PllESENT PllE 

TEiuTF.. ,(*) Q.'Ei.igh~li(/-many Ac., = 

QtEj.u.-dur-id-im, Ac., = I was, 1 am in a doing or 

about doing. dono state. 


(/) Continuative Pluper- 

I’ECT. 

QELip-rff«--iW-»w, Ac., =I had 
been doing. | 
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CONJII&ATION OF THE VERB, 

with ANALYSIS. 

I. Personal Pronouns — 

First applying the Personal Pronouns to each of the Participles in 
turn, wo get : 

(a) with Present Participle — 

Tite Simple Present Tense. 

1. QELffi-mn'R =r I do. 1. ciVAM-miz = we do. 

2. QELrt!-6-<7« — - thou docst. 2. = ye do. 

3. (Caret, see Comp. Pr. Tense.) 3. (Caret, see Comp. Tense.) 

*Tliis is a Simple resent Tense; 

(h) with COXTINUATIYE PaRTICII»LE — 

qvA/ir-mtm ov qvAAbr-man = (lit). I (am) continuously doing. 

This lifers obviously both to the iwesent moment and also to 
those inimodiately before and after it. In practice it has obtained special 
reference to the latter, like our English “ I am goingtodo,” ajd this Tense 
may therefore be called the Falnre Present : 

1. (^Ej/)r-man or ei^hhr-mnn “ I am doing” or “ about doing.” 

2. (^Eiidr-san “ thou art doing” or ‘‘ about doing.” 

3. QEiid;* he is doing” or “ about doing.” 

1. QELur-miz “ we arc doing” or “ about doing.” 

2. <^Ei.a/’-siz ‘‘ ye are doing” or “ about doing.” ’ 

3. QELdr-lar “ they are doing” or “ about doing.” 

(c) with Perfect Partjctple — 

The Perfect Tense. 

1. QEL/p-man I have done” ; (lit) “ I (have) coniplQ|bely done.” 

2. QEL/)>-san “ thou hast done.” 

3. (Caret, see Comj)ound IV^rfcct Tense. )t 

1. QEL/p-iniz “ we have done.” 

2. (^EJi/p-siz “ yc luiTc done.” 

3. (Caret, see Compound Perfect Tense. )t 

Hero there is no doubt about what the meaning must be. The tense 
is therefore a simple Perfect ; 

(d.) with Indefinite Participle — 

* Tho 3rd pers. S. and PI. being wxnting here, the corresponding persons of the 
Compound Present Toiiso are made to supply their place. 

t Tho 3rd persons of the Compound Perfect Tense supply the place of the lacking 
ones ill this Tense. 
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QY^ighan-man, &c., (lit.) “ I (was at some time or other) a doer.*' 
This is simply a general statement, and would be used in answer to the 
question : “ Have you ever done so and so ?" It would not be used to 
specify any 2)articular action. It may be called 

,Tjie 1st Ixdephs^te Past Tense. 

1. QELy7/flrw-man “ 1 have done.” 

2. QEL/yZ/z^/w-san “ thou hast done.” 

3. qFAAghan “ he has done.” 

1. QELy/^^/;/-nn‘z “ wc have done.” 

2. QELy//yr«-siz ye have done.” 

3. QELy//«M-lar ‘ the}’ have done,” 

(e) with the Participle op Probarilitv — 

The Probable Future Tense. 

1. (i^Lgliu-daqAwaw or iiVA.ghn-diq^mftn* “ I am likely to do.” 

2. QELy//w-<7^/^-saii “ thou art likely to do.” 

3. (Oaroi, sec Compound Probable Future Tense.) 

1. qvA.glm-daq-imz “ we are likelj" to do.” 

2b ^ELg1m-daq-mz “ ye arc likely to do.” 

3. (Caret, see Compound Tense.) 

II. Having thus applied the Per.sonal Pronouns all round, we proceed to 
do the same with Possessive Affixes, whose vowels (ist and 2nd Persons) 
vary phonetically according to the 2 >i*cvailiiig vowel of the root, as in the 
case of substantives. 

Possessive Affixes — 

(a.) with the Root — 

QEL-Zwy = doing (is) thine =it is thy business to do ; qEAj-ing-lar 
= doing (is) yours, it is your business to do. This is therefore simply an 
Imperative^ viz., ” do thou” and “ do ye.” In this sense of course ihe 1st 
and 3rd IWsons are not used. There is another Imperative form q\A,-ghil 
or qisjj-ghin ; and, as in most languages, also a forcible Imperative, being 
the shortest possible form of the verb, viz.^ the Root : qel = do. 

The Imperative. 

^QEL “do.” 

2ndS. “do thou.” 

I qviL~gntl do. 

^QEJj-ghin do. 

2nd PI I «Ei.-ingiz “do ye.” 

, ■ ( QEL-inglar do. 

{b.) with the Indefisite PA.nTiciPLE (and the auxiliary ‘ hdr’) : 

♦ The 3rd pore, of tho Compound Tense supply the lacking ones of this. * 
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The 2ra Indefinite Past Tense. 

1. QEL^^ffw-im har “ I have done.” 

2. QEL^/«fl?i-ing har “ thou hast done.” 

3. iimsglianA har “ he had done.” 

1. QELy/t^w-imiz har “we have done.” 

2. qvAtghan-ii\^vA bar “ ye have done.” 

3. ci^hglmi-ihx bar “ they have done.” 

Bearing in mind that the Iiidctinite Participle qclglian has among other 
meanings, that of “ the action of doing,” wo can see very plainly the 

12 3 

origin and intention of this formation. For ‘ qelg1iaii4m-hdr, must moan 
2 1 3 * 

literally : “ My action of doing exists” ; and it can bo said to exist 

as the property of the door by having been done by him. Hence the 
statement is equivalent to saying: “ I have done.”* But all the circum- 
stances connected with the doiiig remain vague. The utmost that is jjredi- 
cated is that the action has not been omitted. Here it is to be noted 
that the possc*ssivc affix ivi changes for the several persons of the Tense 
while the auxiliary bar remains throughout in the 3rd pers.« The reason 
is obvious on insj)(3ction. The Tense is merely a sentence, of whicli bar 
is the verb, while the subject take.s successively tlie ])ossessive form of the 
several persons. Thus the tense is literally a sentence with a varying 
subject. “ My doing is,” “ thy doing is,” “ his doing is”, &c. 

This forms a 2ml Imhfiniic East Tense, 

(c). with TifK Potential Pahtictple : 

This would mean “ the power of doing (is) mine,” i. e., “ I may,” 
or “ might, do.” It is also used in relating a story sometimc.s, as an 
Historic tense: E. y., kclsam, hech kishi goq «V/=“ (when) I came there 
was nobody (fhei'o).” The ])oss. terminations of the 3rd pers. are omitted. 
In the Singuhir tlie stem stands alone ; and in the Plural, the nvJre affix of 
Plurality is added. 

The PiiESENT Potential. 

1. QETi^rtr.’m “ I may do.” 

2. QELsa-'ng “ thou mayest do.” 

3. QELs« “ ho may do.” 

1. QF.Lsa'q “ we may do.” 

2. QELAW-’ngiz “ ye may do.” 

3. QEL$r;-lar “ they may do.” 

(fkj with the Future Participle : 

* As the form hn^hdr means “ tliero is of mine” or “ I h.we”, the above 

tense is absolutely identical with the English “I have done,” which expression is also 
to be iScounted for in the soiuo manner (as above). 
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c^'EJjghu-m-dur (or iar) &c. «^his is o£ course, literally, “my fu- 
ture doing exists (stands)” (for qelgliUy it will be remembered, is the Future 
Participle) ; and as one may be said to make a future action one’s own by 
intending it, this comes to mean : “ I intend to do.” [See latter remarks 
on (h) .] This may be called 

The Intentional Future Tense. 

1. vsx-dur or har “ I intend to do.” 

2. qKijghu‘'ng-(lur “ thou intende.si to do.” 

3. q^hghu-^\-dur “he intend to do.” 

1. qFj,ghu-myL-dur “ wo intend to do.” 

2. QELy7/^^-’ngiz-^^wr “ ye intend to do.” 

3. QEL^M-si-lar-i7«r “ they intend to do.” 

Having exhausted the usual combinations of the simple pronominal 
affixes with the several participial elements of the Verb, and formed thereby 
nine Tenses, viz., a Simple Present, a Pulure Present, a Probable Future, 
a Perfect, an Imperative, two Indefniite Vasts, a Present Potential and an 
Intentional Future ; Ave now have recourse to the auxiliaries. 

III. AuxrLIARY : DUU — 

First, the Present Auxiliary dm\ 

[N. Pn — This is perhaps a contraction from the verb “ to 

stand,” which Avould make its Continuative Particii>le Tunw?* and its Future- 
Present ^lynur-man, Avhich may have become shortened into 'umr-man, and 
then made into dur-man. What gives colour to this supposition is tliat 
Tunur-man has been found employed as an auxili.iry in the i>lacc usually 
filled by dur-man. And this auxiliary must be a Future Present, for the 
form of a Simple Present would be dura-man, and not dur-man.^ 

Be this as it may, the auxiliary dur is used in a sense implying “ to 
stand” or “be in a condition...” like the Italian “ sta bene,” “ sta male” 
(“ he stands Avell,” <fcc., for “ he is avcII.”) In some connections (as with 
the Indef. Participle, &c.) it implie.s merely probability or presumption 
(and thus Futurity), in which sense it may be compared Avith our “ I stand 
to win” (see qelghan-dur-man, hdr^durman, ^c.). Thus we have : 

(a,) with Pre-sent Participle — 

q^a-dur-man,* &c. =- I stand doing or to do, I am in the con- 
dition of doing ; or, as we should express it, “I am doing,” or “ about 
doing.” 

The Compound Future Present Tense. 

1. QEL«-dur-man “ I am about doing.” 

2. QELa-dur-san “ thou art about doing.” 

3. QELa-dur “ he is about doing.” 

• Pronounced in Y&rkand and KiUhghar “ “ — dosan^** “ — &c,, 

and in Khotan “ — toman," &c. 
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1. QELfl-dur-miz “ we are ab®ut doing.’' 

2. QELff-dur-siz “ ye are about doing.” 

3. QELa-dur-lar “ they are about doing.” 

This therefore is a Compound Future Present ; (see remarks on 

man). 

with the Peefect Paetictple — 

(ft.) (^YAdp-dur-man^^ &c., = “ I am in the condition .of completely 
having done” j or, “ I have done.” 

This is 

The Coi^iPOTOD Peefect Tense. 

1. QFUj)-dur-man “ I have done.” 

2. QEL/]/^-dur-saii “ thou hast done.” 

3. Qi:L/}>-dur ‘‘ he has done.” 

1. (iEL/^j-diir-iuiz “ we have done.” 

2. QEL/^-dur-siz ^‘ye have done.” 

3. QEL/)>>-dur-lar ‘‘ they liave done.” 

(r) with the Indefinite Paeticiple — 

qviighan-dur-man, = “ 1 am in the condition of being in- 

definitely the doer.” (For the Indefinite Pai’tiei|)le has the meaning of 
“ the do('r” amongst others, and this is the only one hero apidicable.) This 
combination might be rendered “ 1 stand as or for, the doer,” and is used 
in the sense of “ i must have done,” or “ 1 have probably done.” See 
remarks under due. It may be called 

The Peesumptive Past Tense. 

1. QELy7/««-dur-man “ I must have done.” 

2. Qi:jiy//<'/7i-dur-san “ thou must have done.” 

3. QEL////«»-dur “ he must have done.” 

1. QEJ.y//^/«-dur-miz “ \vc must have done.” 

2. QELy//r^;i-dur-siz “ ye must have done.” 

3. QEL//Zf^?»-dur-lar “ they must have done.” 

(c?.) with the Paeticiple of Peobaeility — 

Tue Compound Peobable Futuee Tense. 

1. QELy//«-///y-dur-man “ I am {or stand) likely to do.” 

2. QELy//w-<7z^-dur-san “ thou art likely to do.” 

3. QELy^t^-tZ/'y-dur “ he is likely to do, 

1. QELy/^M-^7^y-dur-miz “ we are likely to do.” 

2. QELy7i«^-^7/y-dur-siz “ ye arc likely to do.” 

3. QELy7iw-(7/2-dur-lar “ they are likely to do.” 

• Pronounced in Yarkand and Kdsbghar “ ojSLip** and “ QELghan-rfow<i«,” 
‘‘ — doMu,'* “ — do” &c., and in Khotan “ — toman” &c. 
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IV. The auxiliary" verb hol-maq in the Future- Present Tense -when 
applied to the Past Participle of a Verb also gives a Tense : 

(rt) QEL-^p holar-man^ or hohir-man &c. = “ I shall have done,*’ lit. 

I shall be or bccoine (in the condition of) having done.” 

This is the Future Perfect Tense. 

V. Next vve take the Past Auxiliary irdi or idi^ and apply it to the 
several radical elements. 

Auxiltaky : IDI 
(a) with the PooT — 

QF.L-idim contracted to qel-V/Zw. (The d and the z change accord- 
ing to the Pules of Phonetic Variation.) 

[iV. 7?. — Put it is possible that we ought rather to consider this tense 
as formed directly in each verb by the addition of a ; as ir-d-im itself 
was formed from the root of irmah and the Possessive Affix, &c. Put if 
so, we can still trace this form no further back, beyond knowing that the 
d mast confer a kind of substantival meaning'’^ to allow of the application 
of a Possessive affix, by which combination a Past sense is acquired (see 
• 12 3 3 

explanation of qelghaiuim.) In this case qel-d-im would be literally “ my 
2 1 

action of doing (exists),” and thus, “ I have done.”] 

At any rate the form qeUdimy &c., is used in the sense of I did,” &c,, 
in relating particular occurrences. It may be called 

The Defixite Past Texse. 

1. QEL-d-im “ I did” 

2. QEJi-d-ing “tliou didst” 

3. QEL-d-i ‘‘ he did” 

1. QEL-d-iq “ we did” 

2. (^EL-d-ingiz “ ye did” 

3'. QFL-d-ilar ‘‘they did” 

(h.) with the Participle of CoxTrNrAX(’E — 

QFLar-idim or or QKLur-zd/m = I was continuously doing. 

This may be used of an Ilahitunl action, “ I used to do,” but more usually 
it applies only to a particular Past time, and predicates the incom])lotion 
of the action at that time. In other words it is o\X£ Imperfect “ I was 
doing.” 

By dropping the final r and the initial ^, and hardening the d (to 
avoid confusion with other tenses), the Yarkandis get qelattiniy which 
is the word in vulgar use instead of gelar-idim. 

• 8ec Max Muller m “ Sciciicuof Languago,'* Lecture VIII, p. 34G (Fifth Ed.). 
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The Impebfect ob Habitual Tense. 

1. QELa/*-id-im {qeldttim) “ I was doing” or “ used to do” 

2. QELdr-id-ing {qelatting) “ thou wert dping” 

3. QELd/*-id-i {qeldtti) “ he was doing.” 

1. QELrtr-id-ik “ we were doing.” 

2. QELa/*-id-ingiz {qeldttingiz) “ ye were doing.” 

3. QELd/*-id-ikr {qelattilar) ‘‘they were doing.” 

(c.) with the Pebfect Pabtictple — 

(Yarkand pronunciation qeliptim^ &c., = I was (in 
the position of) having completely done; i. e., I had done. 

The Plupebpect Tense. 

1. QEL^p-id-im “ I had done.” 

2. QEL'ip-id-ing “ thou hadst done.” 

-ting 

3. QEL?};-id-i “ he has done.” 

-ti 

1. QEr.«]p-id-ik “ we had done.” 

-tiq 

2. <iEL/^;-id-ingiz “ye had done.” 

-tiiigi/ 

3. QEL^^^-id-ilar “ they had done.” 

-tilar 

This therefore is a Pluperfect. It would refer to a special act, while 
the next Tense would be employed in a more general sense. 

E. g. “ I had read his letter just before he arrived” would be ren- 
dered by oqu'p-idini ; but “/ had read Turki before ever I wont to 
Turkistan” would bo rendered by .... oqu-ghan-idinu 
{d>.) with the Inueetntte Pakticiple — 

il^\.ghan-uUim^ <fcc., = I was (in the position of) being a past 
doer, {viz. a person who had done). Tliis throws baek the doing before the 
time referred to, but th.ai doing is itself indolinite. Such a shade of mean- 
ing has no exactly corresi)ondiug expression in English, but roughly it may 
also be translated ; “ I had done,” or “ 1 had been doing” and the Tense 

may be called 

The Indefinite Plupebpect. 

1. QELy7<a«-id-im “ I had done.” 

2. QEiiy7/««-id-ing “ thou hadst done.” 

3. (i^i^ghanA({-i “ he had done.” 

1. Q£Ly7^a'n-id-ik “ wo had done.” 

2. Q£Ly7^a7i-id-ingiz “ye had done.” 

3. QELy4an-id-ilar “ they had done.” 

,(e). with the Potential Pabticiple — 

N N 
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&c. Iliis would bo “the power of doing was mine/* 

i. e., ** I might have done” or (^vith agm^ “ if”) “ had I done.” This is 

The 1st Past Poteis^tial. 

1. QEL5«-id-iin I might have done.** 

2. QELi^fl'-id-ing “ tlioii miglitest luivo done.*' 

3. QEL.9rtr-id-i “ ho miglit have done.” 

1. Qi:iiA'«-id-ik “ we might have done.” 

2. QELsff-id-i Ilgiz “ ye might have done.” 

3. QELSflr-id-iliir “ they might have done.” 

(f) with the Fctuxie Pahticxple op Ftt^ess — 

qEJ^-ghi-Jug iil-im, See, Qe/glniAnq “lit to do,” this tense 

may be translated : “ I was fit to do,” or “ I was to do.” It is 

The PnETEHiTE PrcriiE Te^se. 

1. QEL^7«^-/2/^-id-iin “ I was to do” or “ be done.” 

2. q^\ig}nbAtiq~\i\.-m^ “ thou wort to do” or “ lie done.” 

3. qh.hglni,Mt(j[-\^-\ “he was to do” or “ be done.’* 

1. {i,Khglm- -id-ik “ wc w’cre to do” or “ bo done.” 

2. QEivy//?/<-/?/^-id-iiigiz “ye were to do” or be done.” 

3. QEiiy//?^/«^-id-ilar “ they were to do” or “ bo done.” 

Sometimes tlie auxiliaries ilnr and iOi are Jiccnmulated one on the top 

of the other : e, g. qeht-ilnr-ulim ( = 1 was about doing), and qvlip-dur- 
idim ( = I was in a continuous condition of having done, 0 )\ 1 had been 
doing) . 

Before leaving the Auxiliary idim we must take not ice of the Tenses 
formed witli its derivatory form “ inniAd' or “ imiah,^' and its Iiuhifinite Par- 
ticiple ihm, wliicdj, when allixed to certain jiarts of the \"erb and conjuga- 
ted by affixed T^ronouns, reduces their statements to mere ])robabilities, or 
makes thorn conditional. 

VI. To exjjross probability, or facts not positively known to the speaker 
(English “It is understood or believed that,” Ac.,), there is a whole series 
of tenses in ^mish. 

The Auxiliary (niTsii) makes 

(«). with the Present Participle — 

The Hearsay Present Tense. 

1. QEL«-imish-inan “ I am understood to do.” 

2. QELrt-iniish-san “ thou art understood to do.** 

3. QELfl-imi.sh “ he is understood to do.” 

1. QELa-imish-miz “ we are understood to do.” 

2. QELOf-imish-siz “ ye are understood to do.** 

3. ' QEL«-imish-lar “ they are understood to do.” 

(&.) with, the CoNTiNUATivE Participle — ^ 
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The Heahsat Futube- Present Tense. 

1. QELar-imish-man “ I am understood to be about doing.” 

2. QELar-imish-san “ tbou art understood to be about doing.” 

3. QELdr-imisli ‘‘ be is understood to be about doing,” &c. 

(<?.) with the Perfect Participle — 

The Hearsay Perfect Tense. 

1. QEL/}?-imish (or’ mish) -man I am understood to have done.” 

2. QEL«)?-imish-san “ thou art understood to have done.” 

3. QELap-imish “ he is understood to have done,” <fec. 

(^7)- with the Indefinite Participle — 

* The Hearsay Past Tknse. 

1. QEL^/ion-imish-man “ I am understood to have done (at some 

time or other).” 

2. QELyZtow-imish san thou art understood to have done.” 

3. QEL^//ow-imish “ he is understood to Jjiave done,” &c.' 

VTT. The auxiliary dar has a similar form ; 

The Auxiliary (hurmish) makes 
(rt.) with the Present Participle — 

The Hearsay Coaipount) Present Tense. 

1. QELfl5-durmi;h-inan* “ I am understood to be doing (continuously 

understood to do.)” 

2. (^ELr?-durniish-san ‘‘thou art understood to be doing.” 

3. QEL<?-diinnish ‘‘ he is understood to be doing” &e. 

(5). with the Perfect Participle — 

Tjie Hearsay Coai pound Perfect Tense. 

1. QEL/)[7-diirmish-inan I am (continuous!;)') understotd to have 

done.” 

2. QE]j7};-durmish-san “ thou art understood to have done.” 

3. QEL/^-durmish “ he is uiid^stood to have done” «&c. 

It must bo understood tluit although the first 2 )erson of these tenses 
is given for the form’s sake, yet it is of rare oeeurrenee, the 2iid and 3rd 
persons being more often used ; for a man is generally not in much uncer- 
tainty about facts connected with himself, and does not dej^eijd on hearsay 
for information regarding them. 

VIII. Wo next have the Auxiliary Indefinite Participle iha7i or iJein. 

• Example from the '* Tazkiratu-*1-Bughra” : But-khilna-ni ita^durmish — Ho is 
building an idol-tomple [I believe,]” or “ He is understood to be buiUIiug 
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Auxiliabt iNDEriNiTE Pabticiple " iKAJf’* makes 
(flf.) with the Futube-Pbesent — 

qELar-iJcaii-man. This is used in asking a question, or in making 
a statement qualified by if** or “ when**. 

[AT. E. — This Tense and the 3 following arc as it were, supererogatory, 
for the *‘^ikan'' might he omitted without making much difference in the 
sense. There is just the difference between the English : “ What may you 
be doing ?** and ‘‘ What arc you doing ?’*] 

The above may therefore be translated : “ I may be doing ^ or about 
doing,** and the tense may be called 

The Futube Pjiesent Itjubfintte Tense. 

1. QELar-ikati-inaii “ I may be about doing.*’ 

2. QELur-ikan-sau “ thou mayesi bo about doing.” 

3. QELdr-ikan “ he may be about doing” &c. 

(h.) with the Pebfect — 

QJUJjtp-ikan-tnc/n, &c. Hero the introduction of the Particijde il'a??, 
reduces the positive affirmation of the Perfect into a more ])rcsump- 
tion or rumour. The above comjjound word ma}^ bo translated : “ I may 
or must have done” or “ eonqjleted doing.** We may call it 

The Pbesu:mptive Pebfect Tense. 

1. QEL/p-ikan-man “ I may or must have done.” 

2. QEL^j)-ikan-san thou mayest or must have done.” 

3. QEte^^-ikau “ he may or nnist have done” &c. 

(c.) with the Indefinite Pabticiple — 

qKLgJian-ihan-man, &c. This is similar to the last with the difference 
of the indefinitene.ss inherent in the Particijde qclghan. 'j’ho meaning 
is “ I may or must (at some time or other) have done,” and we may call 
it 

‘ The Pbestimptive Indefinite Past Tense. 

1. QELy^«»-ikan-man “ I may or must have done.” 

2. QEL^/ifl?i-ikan-san “thou mayest or must have done.” 

3. QELy7««w-ikan “ he may ^ must have done,” Ac.* 

(d.) with the Future Participle of Fitness — 
{iKLghu-hiq-ikan-many &c. The Participle qelglm-luq means, as will 

be remembered, “ lit or proper to do.” The verbal cxiu'cssion derived 
from it tj.kes in the Present the indefinite auxiliary form in ikan. It thus 
means “ I am to do,” &c. 

• Bxamplb from the “ Tazkiratu-l-Bughra” : Fildshtih ni-chand bala-lar-ni kaba- 
da alip-helijhan ikan4ar» “ Tho king [t^ is said] had brought several children in bags,” 
(Le roi aurait apportc. Fr. — £r soil gebracht haben. Germ.). 
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The Futtjbe op Necessity. 

1. QEL^^t^-Zi^^-ikan-inan “ I am to do” or ** ought to do” or 

“ be done.” 

2. QELy^w-Zw^-ikan-san “ thou art to do,” &c. 

3. QEL^At^-^^^'-ikan “ he is to do” &c. 

The Auxiliaries in tlie Potential form give us fresh Tenses. Thus 
ir~malc in the Potential is 2 V- 6 *«, and wo may take 

IX. TiFE POTR.VTrAL AuXILfART ‘ TR-SA’ 

(flf.) with the CoNTTNUATivE Participle — 

q^YAiar-ir-m-m^ &c. the possibility of continuous doing may 

bo mine.] This would evidently mean “ I may be (continuously) doing” 
or “ about doing.” But the form qel-sa^m is more commonly used. 

This Tense may be called 

The Future-Present Potential. 

1. QEiAr-irsa’ m “ I might be about doing.” 

2. QELfb*-irsa-’ng “thou mightest be about doing.” 

3. QELrtr-irsa “ lie might be about doing” &g. 

X. Ttte Potential Auxiliary ‘ bol-sa’ makes 
(^.) with the Indefinite Participle — 

qFjh^Jfn?i-hoI~su'm, <&c. Literally, “the action of doing may become 
mine,” ^. e., “ I may have done” [see explanation of qeUghm-im har\. 
This may bo called 

Tile Indefinite Past Potential. 

1. QELyZt^m-bolsa-’m “ I may have done.” 

2. QELy/z^iM-bolsa-’iig “ thou mayest have done.” 

3. QEL///i^oj-bolsa “ he may have done” &c. 

(i.) with the FuTUJtE Participle of Probability — 
qFjgliU’dlfi hol-sa'm, &c. Literally “ the probability of future doing 

may become mine,” ^. c., “ I may be likely to do.” This is 

The Future Potential. 

1. QELy/m-fZ/g'-bolsa-’m “ I may bo likely to do.” 

2. QELy//w-r// 2 ^-bolsa-’ng “ thou mayest be likely to do.” 

3. QELy//^^-^//^-bolsa “ he may be likely to do” &c. 

This completes that part of the Turki Verb Conjugation which is 
effected simply by the apposition of the 10 co-efficient elements respective- 
ly to the several stem-elements. But there is also a set of Tenses formed 
from the Boot by means of some special co-efficients which are not appliesi- 
blo to any of the other stem-elements (the Participles). Some of these 
Tenl^jare defective. They are ; 
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(flr.) An Optatite for the 3rd Person, which seems to be connected 
in a certain measure with the Potential form. This is QEL-«ww*=lct him 
do ; and in the Plural q^h-sun-lar [pronounced in Eastern Turkistdn ; 
QEL-«///«]=let. them do. This latter is used as a polite form of address 
to an equal or superior [conf. the German * thuon Sic.”] 

(i.) There is another Optative defective Tense with only the 1st 
Persons Sing, and Pliir in -rt7, and -ali or -aliq (aliJc). Together wc get '• 

(h.) 1. Qel-« 7 “ I will do” or “ let me do.” 

(^.) 3. Qel-6‘mw “ let him do.” 

(h!) 1. QEL-ali or qel-^/ 7^ “ we will do” or “ let us do.” 

(a,) 3. QEL-siin-lar (qelsilla) let them do” or “ bo they (you) 

ideased to do.” 

(c.) The tense formed by affixing the syllable “ gJict'r (whose gut- 
tural varies Phonetically) to the root of the verb, has a similar meaning 
but is complete in all its persons : 

The Hoot 

with the Affix ghai : QEL-yArti*-man,t=I will do, or let me do. This may 
be called 

The Optative Futhre. 

1. QEL-y//flf7-man “ I will do” or ‘‘ lot me do.” 

2. QEL-y//r?7-san ‘‘ lliou wilt do” &c. 

3. QEL-ghai ‘‘ he will do” &c. 

1. QEL-y/z/vV-miz ‘‘ wo will do” &c. 

2. QEL-///'^'V-siz ‘‘ ye w ill do” &c. 

3. QEL-^7^^a-lar “ they w ill do.” &c. 

We next have to notice some tenses wdiich could not be brought into 
the simple Scheme of the Verb, because they are, as it w'ore, quaiititi(js raised 
to the 3rd jiower, being formed by the application of a co-efficient element 
to a comjjound consisting in itself of stem and co-efficient, 

They are : 

(«.) (iELfsa'm-uliy &c. This, being formed by the application of 


• Perhaps this is a comiptod survival of the old Turkish Possessive Affix of the 
3rd person (see at end of “ Suhstantives”). Thus qelaww would stand for gel^ 
aa^n, which mi^Iit he compared with gelaam = qel-aa-m, and qehang = qel-aa- ng, Tho 
1 2 3 2 1 3 

meaning hf would have been “ tho power-of-doing (is) his,” thus “let him 

do.” 

t This form, from the meaning attached to it> would seem to be connected writh tho 
Future Participle in ghiu l 
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the aux. 3rd pers. Past tense, to the several persons of the Pres. 
Potential of the Verb, means literally : ‘‘ my power of doing existed.” 
”Thy power ... existed,” &c. It is therefore equivalent to the 1st Past 
Potential, “ I might have done.” Its possessive affix 'm 

changes for the several persons of the tense, while the aux. iiU remains 
in the 3rd pers. throughout, like the ha/r and the dur of the 2nd Indef. 
Past and of the Intentional Future. It is 

The 2\jd Past Potential Tense. 

1. QELSrt!-’nl-^^/^ “ I might have done.” 

2. QKri.s*rt-’ng-iV^i “thou mightcst have done.” 

3. QELM-/W/ “ ho might have done.” 

1. qYiiSft~\-idi “ wo might have done.” 

2. QEL,?r(f-’iigi/-iV// “ye might have done.” 

3. QELsflf-lar-iV/i “ they might have done.” ^ 

(i). qEii-dlm-irsa, &c. This is the 3rd p. of the aux. potential 
“ irsa'^ added to tlic several per.«?ons of tlie simple Pa.st. (See llemark, 
on 2nd Indef. Pa.st.) The literal meaning is “ my j)ast doing may 
exist,” i. <?., “ I may have done.” I3ut this form seems to be gener- 
ally used in the simide .sense of I did,” witli the ir-sa added to 

give a very slightly potential scn.se, as after the word “ when.” This is 

The Sal) Past Potential. 

1. QEL-dim-m’rt “ I may have done.” 

2. QEL-ding-zrA'rt “ thou mayest have done.” 

3. i^EL-di-Zm^ “ he may have done.” 

(e.) Ql\UMUm4hin, Here, in the same way, the 3rd pers. of the 
aux. indef. “ ihaiV' is tacked on to tlie several persons of the Simple 
Pa.st of the Verb. The literal meaning i.s “ my past doing indefinitely 
exists.” This has simply the raeanuig “ I did,” but is used in asking a 
question or in making a statement qualified by “ if” or “ when.*’ 

Ex. : iiinii-gun nima isli qel-ding ikan = “ yesterday what mayest thou 
have done.” 

This is therefore 

The 3iiD Indefinite Past Tense. 

1. QEL-dim-iVfrtfw “ I may have done.” 

2. QEL-ding-jA;«;i “ thou mayest have done.” 

3. QEL-di-^^a7^ “ he may have done” &c, 

(d.) Q,YLa^dur4kan~man, &c. Here the Indefinite ikan is inferposed 
before the pronouns of the Compound Pres. Tense. Tliis Tense has simply 
the meaning of “ I am about doing,” but is u.sed in the same way as the last. 

^x. : nitna4sh gela-dur^ikdn^sau'^^* What mayest thou be doing 
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This tense is the Compound Fature-Prcsent Indefinite, but the simple 
Put. Pres. Indef. is more used : 

The Compofnd Putuhe Present Indefinite Tense. 

1. “ I may be doing.” 

2. QEL«-^/wr-^to^-san “ thou maycst be doing.” 

3. ipsm~dur~ihan “ he may be doing” &c. 

((9.) Cl¥.m-dur id~im. Hero the aux. Past Tense idi is added to the 
Compound Future Present qela-dur-. As this latter means ; “ (I am) 
standing {or in a continuous condition of) doing,” the above compound 
is “ I teas in the continuous condition of doing” hence “ I was about 
doing.” This may be called 

TnE Future Present Preterite. 

1. qrejja-dur ^^^im “ I was about doing.” 

2. qELa-dur iJ-ing “ thou wast about doing.” 

3. q^jU-dur id~i ‘‘ ho was about doing.” 

<S:c. &c. 

(f), q\£,Li 2 }’dur uhim. As qelip-dur moans “ (I am) standing {or in 
the continuous condition of) having done,” the above compound means “ I 
was in the continuous condition of having done” or “ I had done continu- 
ously”, hence “ I had been doing.” 

In another way, if we remember that qelip iilim is the Pluperfect “ I 
had done”, it will at once be seen tliat the interposition of dur “ standing”, 
as qelip-dur-idim, must give it a continuative sense : ” I had been doing.” 
This is 


Tue Continuative Pluperfect. 

1. qELip-dur-id-im “ I had been doing.” 

2. QEL?^-f/«#r-7W-ing ‘‘ thou hadst boon doing.” 

3. qEijip-di(,r-id’i “ he had been doing.” 

&c. <&c. 

Tlicre remain a few forms which, although capable of being conjugated 
through all the persons and possessing specific meanings, yet being formed 
from Verbal forms other than the regular stem-elements, or by means of 
attached words other than the regular co-efficiont elements, had better bo 
kept distinct from the regular Tenses, as Verbal Expressions. 

{a.) QEhish-im bar, &c. Changing the Possessive affix for each per- 
son. The form qelisk meaning “ the doing” (see below in “ Verbal Sub- 
stantives”) bar being the impersonal verb “ is,” the above expression is 
literally : “ The doing (of so and so) is mine,” i. e,, “ It is mine to do” or I 
have to do.” 
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1. QRL««%-im Mr, “ I have to do.” 

2. QETiU7i-ing-5<!er “ thou hast to do.” 

3. QELwA-i-Mr “ he has to do.” 

1. QEL2s/i-imiz-Mr “ we have to do.” 

2. QELes/f-ingiz-bdr “ ye have to do.” 

3. qEiJah-ilsLY-bdr ‘‘ they have to do.” 

[JV. B . — As the form 'm-hdr means “ I have,” the parallel is com- 

plete Avith “ aimerai” (aimer ai) Ac. See Max Muller’s Science of Lan- 
guage, Yol. 1, j). 258, Fifth Edition.] 

(i.) q^h-rndq-cJii hol-dumy <fec. This is the noun of the Agent (see 
‘‘Formation of Nouns”) derived from the Infinitive by the addition of the 
affi.K chi, Avith the Past of the verb hol-mdq (to become). The literal mean- 
ing therefore is : “I have become the doer” or “ the one who has to do.” As 
it may bo presumed that a person only becomes so of his own free will, 
tliis expression may bo translated : I have agreed to do and in this sense 
it is commonly used. 

1. qY^unaq-chi-boldma “ I have agreed to do.” 

2. q^jAmdq-chi-boldwiig ” thou hast agreed to do.” 

3. q^miaq-chi-boldi ” he has agreed to do.” 

1. q^midq-chi~bold\xi\ “ we” &c. 

2. qKmidq-chi-boldm\^iz “ ye” &c. 

3. qiEJ/nidq-c1ii~boldihx “ they” &c. 

Other expressions formed similarly from other tenses of the verb boh 
maq may also be used, but they are less common, and will, moreover, sug- 
gest themselves, 

(<?.) qv.iia-durglian* bohdum, &c. This compound qela-dnrghan (see 
beloAv: ” Verbal Adjectives”) means ; “ about to dor” Hence the present 
expression is e(|uivaleiit to ; “ T have become about to do.” There is more 
action of the will expressed here than in the last [for qY.L-maq~clii is only “ one 
who has do,” Avhereas qcla-durghan means “about to do (actually)”]. There- 
fore AA^hile the previous form is only used in the sense of “ I have agreed to 
r/o,” the present expression implies active choice, viz., “ I have determined” 
or “ formed the resolution to do.” 

1. q^ui-durghan ( qclafqan) boldmxv “ 1 have determined to do.” 

2. qy^i.a-durghan-bold\m^ “ thou” &c. 

3. qf&iia-durglian-boldi “ he” &c. 

1. qT&ita-durghan boldu(\ “ we” &c. 

2. QELa-(/M/*^/ta7i fto/r/ungiz “ ye” &c, 

3. qiLiM^dv/rghan boldWsxr “ they” &c. 

^ * Pronounced in Yai’kand “ gelado^ffhau” or “ qvMtqdnJ* 

o o 
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Other tenses of hol-maq are used with this ; also durman and idim : c. g. 
(d.) 1. QELa-durghan ( qeldtqan) id-im. “ I was to do.” 

2. q'Em-durghanAd-m^ “ thou wert to do.” 

3. qPA/i-dtirghan-id-i “ he was to do.” 

&c. 

(<*.) 1. qEJja-durglian ( qehltqan) dur-mim ‘‘ I am about doing.” 

2. qvAia-dtirglum dur-^an “ thou art about doing.” 

3. q)gAja-durg1um dur “ he is about doing.” 

&c. 

if) q'EA.m-m hoi nr iJenn^ <fec. (The Possessive affix of the qclsa 
changing for the different persons). This expression is very difficult to 
put into a representative English form ; but it shows how distinctly the 
Eastern Turki language keeps up the recollection of the origin of its verbal 
forms, and how little these have sunk into consolidated inflections. For 
here (after the manner of several previous tenses)* the form qelsn'm, so far 
from being looked upon merely as the 1st Person Singular of the Present 
Potential, is distinctly a Substantive in the possessed form (of the 1st Iverson 
Singular), and it is used as the subject or nominative of another verb {.holur) 
in the 3rd Person. By changing the Possessive affix of the “ qelsa"' we 
should get fresh compound substantives, each of which would again 
form the subject of the verb holur. Such a series of expressions as those 
may perhaps be looked upon as a Teme in Turki ; but they are simjjly sen- 
tences in a cei’tain form with a nominative governing the possessive pro- 
nouns of the several persons successively [as in English one might say : 
my dog runs, thy dog runs, his dog runs, &c.] * 

The literal meaning of the expression, however, (as regards the 1st 
Person Singular), may be said to be as follows : — 

qmjsa 'm holur ilcnn^ 

the power of doing niino about to becomo may bo 

or, as it is used in the interrogative usually with qaiddgh (how), we may 
render it :* “ [How] may my choice of action bo about to come into play ?” 
or in other words : [How] shall my doing be ?” i. e., “ [How] shall 1 act” 
or “ should I act ?” And so with the other persons. Singular and Plural ; 
the verb “ holur-ikavC* remaining all through in the 3rd Person Singular. 
When used not interrogatively, this expression denotes obligation, as “ I 
should” or “ ought to....” 

1. QEL«a-’m holur ihan “ I ought to” or “ should do.” 

2. QEL««-’ng holur ihan “ thou” &c. 

3. QEL^a holur ihan “ he” &c. 

* See also the 2nd Post Potential and the 3rd ditto, and the 2nd and 3rd Pa^t 
Indefinite Tenses. 

t BolurAkan is the 3rd Person Singular of the Indefinite Future Present of the 
verb hohnaq^ < 
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1. QEL««-’q holur ikan “ wo” Ac. 

2. QEL««-*ngiz holm ikan “ ye” Ac. 

3. QEL«a-’lar holm ikan “ they” Ac. 

(y.) QEL«rt-’wi ic/ew* Ac. This is the same expression as the last 
with a Past sense. It means : “ should I have done” or “ I ought to have 
done.” 

1. QEL«rt-’m holm idi “ I ought to have done.” 

2. QEL«fl!-’ng holm idi “ thou” Ac. 

3. QEi^« holm idi “ he” Ac. 

(k.) QELsrt-’^w kirak, Ac. The impersonal kirnk means “ it is neces- 
sary.” The meaning of tins expression is therefore (literal!}^) “ my poten- 
tial doing is necessary,” i e., “ it is necessary that I should do,” or “ I must 
do.” 

1. QEL««-’m kirak “ I must do.” 

2. QELSfl-’ng kirak “ thou” Ac. 

3. QEL^rt kirak “ he” Ac. 

(i) q^\jifjh-Jiq-man, Ac. QEL^y/^ is a Verbal Substantive (see * For- 
mation of Substs.’) mciming “ the condition of doing the termination 
liq makes it into an adjective “ possessing the condition of doing” or “ pos- 
sessed of the (pialitication of having or being done.” Tlie pronoun affixed 
makes it into a statement, viz.^ “ I am possessed of the qualitication of 
having or being done.” It therefore expresses the attainment of a certain 
state or condition, and not a mere evanescent action. 

1. QEL/y//-//^-man “ I am in a done or doing state.” 

2. (iEL^y^-/^ 2 '-san “ thou art” Ac. 

Ac.* 

jV. B , — It will have been noticed in the case of the Possessive affixes 
used as tense terminations : 1st, that where these are followed by the verb 
substantive har or dm, the 1st person plural keej^s the ordinary j)ossessive 
affix, 'miz, instead of the verbal one of the same i)erson, 'q or Vr (see first 
note, p. 268). The 2jid Indef. Past and the Intentional Future are examples 
of this. 2nd, that when the stem terminates in a vowel, as QEL-y/zw, the 
possessive affix of the 3rd person is si instead of i, according to the J?ulo 
(See “ Substantives, p. 258.”) The Potential is an excei^tion. There the 
affix of the 3rd pers. is simply omitted. 

♦ To these verbal oxpittigions others might have boon added. E. g. The following 
have boon found : “ Kiishki kiniorsa qelghdi irdV' = “ Oh that somo-oiio had been about to 
do also qelghai fA;a/;~(oh that he) were about to do" or “ were going to do". But in 
trutl^thG combinations luo endless. 
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VEEBA8 SUBSTANTIVES. 

Under this head will be classed those forms which, although repre- 
sented hy Gerunds, Infinitives, &c., in European languages, yet in Turki 
are real substantives formed from the verb-root, and are treated as such : 

(«.) QELar or QEL 2 ^r ; the Oontinuative. This is governed by post- 
positions just like any other substantive : 

Ex.: in doing” or “when about to do” (lit. “in the 

continuance of doing.”) 

0(ivr-gha mail qchtr~san=i)io\x wilt choose to read, {lit, thou wilt 
make inclination to the reaiUng), 

(b.) (^EjgJian ; the Indefinite. This is governed by i)ost-positions, 
and also by Possessive affixes. When used for the object^ {i, e, passively), 
it would be rendered in English by a relative clauses : 

Ex. : that which thou knowest,” lit. “ (thing) known 

of thee.” 

When referring to the action^ it would be rendered in a variety of 
ways in English, according to the sense : 

Ex. : (^^'Lghan «c7/w;2=“ becau.se of doing” or “of having done.” 

^oiAghan-din-Tcin’==^^^ after having become” ; lit. “ after the be- 
coming.” 

BoLy//ttw-«rtfr 2 =“ in the measure of becoming” or “.as fast as 
it becomes.” 

V^'Lghdn-imiz beh-rdq dur'=-^*‘ it is better for us to die ;” lit. 
“our having died, or being dead, is bettor.” 

In this sense, although a substantive, yet it governs the same case as 
the simple verb, as do all substantives formed from verbs. 

Ex.: yer-ga KiEy«; 2 -m=:“ for me to enter the earth,” lit. “my 
entry to the earth.” 

(c). QELiWi*; the Definite [its vowel is subject to Phonetic change.] 
This only ' expresses the action, and never the object. It takes post- 
positions and Pos.sessivc affixes, and governs the same cases as the parent 
verb : 

Ex. : OQU’A7«-«w-f72W=(lit.) “from my reading”. 

Siz-lar-ni clTII^LA-W^-^/a=“ in calling you,” lit. “in the calling (of) 
you.” 

Wajudi-gha q,iLiAsh-ing = “thy coming into existence.” 

Siz-ni ish (^^Ldmush-gha taqat-im yoq = “ I have (there is of mo) 
no power to make you work,” lit. “ to the making^’ 

{d), Clti/tndq ; the so-called Infinitive also is a substantive taking 

* This form is perhaps connected with Uh “ work” or ‘ * doed’’ or “ act.” Thus 
qehuh ( ? for qel-maq^mng “ the act of doing.” , 
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post-positions and Possessive affixes ; but always with a Present or Paulo- 
post-Future sense. Its negative also takes affixes. 

Ex. ; Clm^ndq-uchun^^^^ in order to do lit. “ because of the (P. p. P.) 
doing.** 

Saning din-glia TLinmah-ing-ni hh'alildi-durmonan^^^^ I wish thee to 
enter the Faith lit. “ thy entry (acc.) into the Faith I desire,’* 

(e.) (^ELghu-luq. The Participle of Fitness may be used as a sub- 
stantive with post- positions and Possessive affixes. 

Ex. : siz-lar har-ntma de-sa^^nglar de^nglar^ man q^hglm-lug-um-ni 
qeldr-man=^^ say what you may say, I shall do what I have to do (acc).*’ 

Here qvAj-ghvt4uq-nm is “ what I have to do,” L e, “ what is proper 
for me to do.” 

{/) QKTi/y/i. This is more a Derivative than a verbal substantive 
[see “ Formation of Substantives”] ; but it requires to find a place here on 
account of the adjective obtained from it.* It has always a concrete sense. 

Ex. : scales” from ulcJia~mak=^io weigh. 

ulitk^^^ a corjiso” from nUmak=^^^ to die.” 

VEEBAL ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 

Under this head also are included forms which arc not rei)resonted in 
the same way in European languages, but cxlnbit their real structure very 
plainly in Turki. They are of course undeclined, as is the Tiu’ki rule for 
adjectives. 

{(i). (^yjhgliaU; from (^el, the root, and an affix gliali which may pro- 
bably be broken iq) into gim the Future- Part ieiide affix, (or ? gha the Dative 
Post- position), and li-\ for Jiq, adjectival affix. Thus qY^gha-li would be, 
literally, ‘qualilicd to or for (future) doing,* or “in the manner for 
doing.” In common use it means “for” or “ in order, J to do.” 

Ex.: KoMgali he came in order to see;” lit. “he came 

qualified to sec.” 

'Roxigliali una-ma-dl = “he consented not to become” or “in such a 
manner as to become.” 

* In some verbs lliis form gives a verbal adjectivo, from which a verbal substan- 
tive is formed by adding Uk, reversing the usual course. 

t 8eo Vambery’s “ TJigurischo Si)rach-monuinentc,“ p. 39. 

% With this English oxx)rossion in fact it corro8I)ond8 pretty fairly ; “ in order” is 
really only a compound adjectivo, “ arranged” “ orderly” : c, y. “ his affairs are in 
order” ; or a compound adverb : e. g, “ arrange yourselves in order.” Here the ad- 
verb may bo still further compounded by adding the purpose : “ arrange yourselves 
in Older for inarching (in marching order)” or “ in order to march.” Or again “ go 
singly in order for passing through the gate” or “in order to pass through the gate-” 
Thus the English oxpfcssion “ in order to — ” (with an infinitive) is merely a compound 
advcii), like the Turki form in ghali. 
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^kvighali huyur-dmi = “ I commanded (him) to go” ; viz. ” I com- 
manded (him) in order that he should go” or “ so that he should go.” 

(Ji), The Perfect Participle. This when used in subordinate 

sentences may be considered as a verbal-adjective cpialifying the subject of 
the chief sentence. 

Ex. : hu Mjlr-ni mqu-si-din uiGUAT-Zp {man) imdn-gha targhih qeUdi 
= “ (I) having awakened this infidel from his sleep, should persuade him 
towards the Faith.” 

Here “ having aAvakened,” &c., is obviously the qualification of “I,” 
which is the subject of the main verb ‘‘ should persuade.” 

This is tlie chief form in which a verb enters into composition with 
another verb. Sec “ Compound Verbs.” 

This Pai*ticiple is also used in a Passive sense : c. g. sinip ketti, lit. “ it 
has gone broken” (tlit gayd, H.) But sinip hirdi “ he broke (it)” {tor 
diyd^ H.). Again, 

Dozahh DEP yer — “ the place called Hell.” 

This passive use is less common. 

{c,) ilm^-ghach, the Preterite. A similar account may be given of this 
(sec above, first para, of {h.) Qelip). The meaning is : “ after having done.” 

{d). QELa!-QEL< 35 . The Ilcduidicated Present Participle. This de- 
notes “ continued doing” or “ repeated doing.” 

Ex. : Sultan shikar qELa-i^Kha Artiish-ga yetti=z*^ ^rha Snlidn, hun- 
ting as he tventy arrived at Artush.” 

(^ELfnat, the Negative Present=“ not doing” i. <?., “ without doing.” 

(e), QELghun, This indefinite (Past or Present) form does duty also 
as an adjective ; and here again it may a^qdy either to the agent or the 
object (direct or indirect). Of course as an adjective it is indeclinable : 

Ex. : isniT^fl'w sc>.?=the speech heard (pass), 

AJjghdn kishi^ihe person taking, or, who has takini (act). 

It may be itself joined to a noun or i^ronoun, which may be eitlier its 
subject or object. 

Ex. : man-qYAghan the work that I do (lit. the me-done work). 
shalnd-noEghan yer-da=m the place where (so and so) became 
a martyr (lit. in the martyr-becoming place). 

(/). i};E\jji-durghan, The adjective of Paulo-po.st Futurity ; (see 
remarks, p. 276). 

Ex. : erti YiY:is.-durghan JSajji^thQ pilgrim who is going to start to- 
morrow (lit. the to-morrow-about-to-stai*t pilgrim). 

hut-hhdna inK-du/rghan yer-da^m the place where the idol-temj)lo 
was (or is) to be built (lit. in the temple -about-to-build (he-huilt) 
place). 0 

It will be seen that this, like all the forms of the Indefinite in^han, 
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is applicable to either subject or object (direct or indirect ). — u e., is used 
either actively or passively. 

Negative : QUimai-dur^kan. 

(y). QELffhu^/u ^, — with a Future Passive meaning : 

£x. : QeTj^Au- lu^ M=a work f/iat has to he done. 

(Ji). (^EhghU‘diq is active and applies to the ^gent or subject : 

Ex. : sudhUni ^h.vqu-dig ish—^ work likely to obtain merit. 

( e ) conveying the sense of a condition or state [seo 

* Verbal Expressions] ; 

Ex. : VE^VLuh-luq ai7i*=food ready cooked. 

qauhar-birla araish (^EL^y7^-Z^^=orIlamentcd with jewels. 


THE NEGATIVE. 

The Negative of Verbs is formed by the syllables ^ma' ' mdi* or ‘ ^nas.* 
‘ Ma' is used in the Tenses of the Hoot, and in the Perfect, In- 
definite, Potential and Future Participles, and the Optative ; it precedes 
all the conjugational affixes. f 

Ex. : Qel-w« or do not QEL-ma-dim “ I did not.** 

(Perf. Parf.) id I, “ he had not done.** 

(Indef. Part.) QEL-ma~yhan-miz, “ we have not done.** 

(Pot. Part.) QEL-ma-scim, “ I may not do.’* 

(F*ut. l^art.) QEh-ma-yliu-diq, “not likely to do,” &c. 

(Optative) QEL-^7^a’^ “ let me not do.** 

‘ MaV is used for the Present Particii)le and its Tenses ; or rather, 
the negative root qchna (see last rule) being formed, it comes under the 
rule (p. 28 ) by which “ where the root ends in a vowel the Present Parti- 
ciple adds an Z.” 

Ex. : q;EE-mdi-man “I do not” ; qEE-mdidurman^ “ I am not about doing.** 
‘ Mas' is used for the Continuative Participle in ur or ar. , 

Ex. : idi^.Edr-man, “ I am about doing.” 
qEimas-mnn, “I am not about doing.** 

Also for the Infinitive : QELwifl«=“ not to do.” 

The Defective Auxiliary “ irmak" has a negative “ irmas*'^ or “ imas'^ 
which does duty instead of “ dur'^ when a negative sense is required. [There 
is thus a negative Future-Present Tense of irmak^ but no affirmative in 
common uso,§] 

* It will bo observed that piish^uk is the same form as qcUigh, tho igh being changed 
into iik by double phonetic change, viz. of vowel and of consonant. 

t That is, it comes immediately after tho Root, or after tho compound formed of 
Root plus the modifying Affixes in tho Secondary Forms of a Verb (which see, post), 

J The Affixes beginning with vowels lose their own vowels after that of tho nega- 
tive syllable, which prevails. (See “Rules of Phonetic Change of Vowels”). 

§ Irur is antiquated. 
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Ex. : Jcichik dnr-man, “ I am small.” 

kichik imds-man, ” I am not small.” 

This form imds is also somctimos used in compound Tenses, instead ot 
i-ho inserted syllable, to make a negative. 

The defective verb irmak seems to have no negative form for the past 
tense ; but the negative ruturc-Present imas is used, prefixed to the 
(affirmative) Past Tense of tho same verb. 

Ex. : imas iililar for q>YJi^ma~ghan idilar, ‘‘ They had not 

been doing.” 

Tdakliir q^jAghn-luk imas, (for q'E.Ht^ma-ghu-lug dur) “ delay is not 
to be made.” 

Tlic im^^ersonal verb Mr or Mr-dur, ‘‘ there is”, “ it is,” has its 
negative yog or yog-diir. 

THE INTEEEOGATIVE 

is expressed by adding mu (vulg. ma) after tlie verb. This syllable gener- 
ally follows the last of the affixes of the verb ; but in the T(‘nses of the 
Present and Future-Present Participle, the interrogative is often used in 
the middle of the word, in the shape of a mere letter m added to the Present 
Participle, 

Ex. : Q;EX.ding mu “ didst thou do ?” [regular form]. 

-san, ‘Most thou do ?” [Present- Part. form]. 

(^'Rimiaum'^-san “ dost thou not do ?” [do]. 

The particle mu repeated, stands for English “ whether or ” 

E. g. onaUum hohmdi-dur kdjir-mu Mmulmdn-mu = “It is not known 
whether unbelievers or Musulmans.” 

With the common form ikan or ikin (Indef. Part., or 3rd pers. of In- 
def. Past Tense, of irmak “ to be”) the interrogative syllabic is prefixed in- 
stead of being suffixed, thus m^ikin = “ is (it) ?” “ may (it) be ?” This 
compound is used, instead of the final interrogative mu, wherever ikan 
would be used in the positive. It ex 2 )rcsses more of hesitancy between two 
opinions than the simple mu, owing to the peculiar indefinitencss of ikan : 

Ex. hu maning-ki m’ikin = “ may this be mine ?” {hu maning-ki Idr 
Mu — ^would be simply “is this mine ?”). Ul kishi kela-dur 
“ will that person come (or will he not, I wonder) ?” Ul kishi kela-M.* 
dm would be simply “will that person come ?” 

See also “ Syntax” §§ 10 and 16 for other examples. 

* This however may be said to be merely the Interrogative form of the Comp. Fut. 
Pres. Indef. Tense. Thus Kela^dur^ikan = “he may be about coming” ; Kela-dur~m^ i- 
kan (like in form) = “ may ho be about to come” ? The effect is the same 

however. 
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THE COMPOUND PASSIVE. 

The addition of the Auxiliary verb holmdqy to become/^ to the Past 
Participle of the Transitive verb, forms a Passive, which may be conjugated 
through all the tenses of the verb holmdg^'' 

Ex. : oqu^p-lolmd^, “ to be read.** 

ogu'p-holgha/n^ “ read.** (Indof. Past Participle.) 
oqu'p-loldr^ “ it is about being read.*’ 

&c. &c. 

For the Simple Passive see the Chapter on “ Secondary Forms of the 
Verb.** 


We may now say a few words about the Impersonal Auxiliary above- 
mentioned — “ 'hdr^\ This must be»<jarefully distinguished from the verb 

“ to go,** which enjoys a complete conjugation. 

j&dr, (pronounced in Yarkand, M) the Impersonal Auxiliary, means 
“there is.*** It is also used to connect the predicate with its subject 
affirmatively, or rather to affirm the existence of the subject as connected 
witli tliat jiarticular predicate, in the same way that yoq^ denies its existence 
in that connection. 

In that sense it sometimes has the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd Per- 
sons affixed to it. It is also sometimes prefixed to the Auxiliaries durman^ 
idim, and iJean^ and conjugated by their means as follows : — 

PllESENT. 

1. 'RAJS.-man f or I3An-</wrw«w, J “ I exist*’ or “ I am.” 

2. or liAB-dwrMW, “ thou existest,” & 0 r 

3. Bau or BAii-dwr “ he exists,” &c. 

1. or “ we exist,” &c. 

2. Bah-s/^ or Jixn-dursiz, “ ye exist,** &c. 

3. Bab or BAB-(/wr/«r, “ they exist,” &c. 

Indepikite-Past. 

1. BAE-eim-wfl'w, “I am” or ' BAB-eW-m, “ I was.” 

“ may be.” 

2. 'BML’^ikan^san, “ thou art,” &c. BAB-/J-wy, “ thou wort.” 

3. Jixn-iJcan “ he is,” &c. BxR4d4, “ he was.” 

1. ’QK^41ean-miz “ we arc,” &c. Bar-zW-iX’, “ we were.” 

2. BjLJi4kan-siZy “ ye are,” &c. Bji.^4d4ngiz, “ ye were.” 

3. lijiJi4Jcan4ary “ they are,” &c. 'B\s,4d4lary “ they were.” 

• Primarily it means ** ozistenco,” but used verbally in the Turki manner it means 
“thoro is.’* 

t The present of “ to go,” would be oAiue-fitaM, &c. 

X The tense in dur is used, when the fact is merely presumed, to moan “ thoro 
must be,” “there probably is” (IX. howe^a). See remarks, p. 276 . 

* P P 
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In the Negative, the word yog would simply take the place of the 
word Idr throughout. 

The Auxiliary hdr is made to supply the place of the verb “ to have” 
which docs not exist in Tiirki, (see Syntax, § 13). It may be used also as 
a verbal adjective or noun : e, y., ahUim hdr ui-da = in the house where 
my wife is (lit. “ my wife-being house in) hdr-i-ni tuttilar = “ they 
took what there was of hia’* [lit. “the existent (things) of him”]. 

The Indefinite verb-tense ikan is the most usual copula in ordinary 
sentences. 

Ex. Bu at clning ikan = this horse is big.” 

Finally any adjective or substantive or pronoun can bo prefixed to 
the Personal Pronouns without any copula* : e. y., uesdh man, “ I (am) 
thirsty kichik san, “ thou (art) small ^ iiida mizf, we (arc) at home 
Tdjik-lar-din siz mu, “ (are) you of the Tajik tribe ?” yoq, hiz Turk^lar- 
din miz, “ no, we (are) of the Turks” (i, e., of Turkish race). The verb 
substantive is simply sous-entendu, or perhaps its necessity is not felt in a 
primitive language, as neither is it in the language of children, e. y., “ mo 
good”, “you horse”, “me coachman”. 


CHAPTER VI. 

BECONDAEY POEMS OP THE TEEB. 


The Secondary Forms arc produced by certain Affixes added to the 
Boot, conveying some modification of the Primary verb. 

These Affixes may be super-imposed one on the other as required. 

The new Verb thus formed is conjugated just as the Primary Verb, 
taking the compound of Boot plus modifying Affix or Affixes, as a new 
Boot. 

I. — Causatives, 

The Turki Causative form gives to a Transitive Verb a Causative sense, 
while an Intransitive one becomes Transitive. This will be obvious from 
an example or two : 

(a). The first form of the Causative is that which applies to Verbs 

• A similar practice in Osmanli Turkish (where the abbreviated forms of the pro- 
nouns adopted as tense-terminations, are thus used) has misled Grammarians into the 
belief that the said abbreviated teiminational pronouns form a tense of the Verb Sub* 
stantivc. See p. 246 (text and first note). 

t Note that it is the verbal or terminational form of the Personal Pronouns that is 
thus used (miz not biz), os in Osmanli. 
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ending with a vowel, or diphthong (or sometimes to those with the liquids 
r and l)hj aiHxing e, t,* 

: Ishla-niah = to work. 

Ishla-Umah = to cause to work. 

Tuga-mah = to come to an end, e, to finish (intrans.). 

Tuga-Umah = to cause to come to an end, i. e, to finish 
(trans.). 

Ibdr~maJc = to send : ihdr^Umalc = to cause to send. 

(i). The second form of Causative is that which aflixes «^r,t tnr or 
dur^X which the Vowel is constant). 

Ex. : push-mak = to be in a cooked state [neuter, not passive]. 

push-iir-mak = to cause to bo in a cooked state, i. e,, to 
cook. (Trans.) 

heUmah = to come. (Intrans.) 

7cel-tur~mak = to cause to come, i, e., to bring. (Trans.) 

hiUmak = to know ; hil-dur-mak = to cause to know, i. e., to 
inform. 

tap-mag = to receive ; tdp-sliar-mdg = to cause to receive, 
i. e., to entrust to. 

[JV. — 111 the cases of tuga-mak, pusk-mak, &c., the English Ian- 
guage trc<ais the Tiuki Causative (push-iir-maky ‘‘ to cook,*’ &c.,) as the Pri* 
mary Verb, and the Turki Primary (piish-mak, “ to be cooked,”) »fec. as the 
jiassive of the same. For we should consider the idea (“to cook,”) to come 
before the idea “ to be in a cooked state.” But the Turki language takes 
the latter as its primary idea, putting it in the form of a primary (Turki) 
verb ; while it obtains the sense of our simple Active verb by adopting 
the form of the Causative from what is, in our mouths, a Passive (to cause 
to be cooked = to cook). This train of thought may sometimes help to 
account for wliat may seem to be a non-conformity between the Turki ver- 
bal form and its English expression.] 

(c). The third form aflixes kur or kuz, the k and its vowel changing 
sometimes according to the Phonetic Rules. 

Ex. : yet-mag = to reach. 

yet-gur-mdg or yet-gnz-mdg = to cause to reach. 

gel-mdg = to do ; gel-ghuz-mdg = to cause to do. 

kir-mak = to enter ; kir-giz-mak = to cause to enter. 

• Probably a vestige of tlie verb it-mak ” to make.” Tlius iahla-t-mak quasi 
ishla-it-mak “ to mako to work.’* 

+ Such Verbs as have their Causative in ur always have their Contiiiu.'itivc Piirti- 
ciple in dr not ur to avoid confusion. Ex. ichmdq “ to drink Continuativc Parti- 
ciplo ickdr ; Causative fonn ich-ur^mdq, 

t According to the Itulos of Phonetic Variation for Consonants (the vowel does 
not 8hango). 
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II. — The Passive. 

(a). The first form of the Passive is obtained by affixing 7, il or ul 
(according to the Phonetic Rules, which see) to the Root. If the Root 
ends in a vowel, that of the Passive Affix disappears. 

Ex. : ac)i-maq “ to open ach-iUmaq “ to be opened,” 

“ to sow tarUH-mah “ to be sown.” 

oqu-maq “ to read ; oqu-hmaq “ to be read.” 
tut-mah “ to seize tuUul-mah “ to be seized.” 

i\r. J5. — It seems probable that the origin of this formation was the 
addition of the Auxiliary hohmaq, to become,” to the Perfect Participle 
of another verb. The combination still survives with a passive significa- 
tion, as Utlap-hol-maq, “ to be seized” [Sec “ Verbs, Compound Passive.”] 
This might easily bo corrupted to tutuhumnaq* by the elision of p before 
h and Phonetic change in the Vowel ; and thence the step would not be far 
to tutul-maq,* slurring over the b between two vowels. 

(&). In cases where the Root of the Verb ends in Z, the Affix of the 
Passive is changed into 'n, in or un to avoid the clashing of two Is. 

Ex.*; bil-mak = to know ; hiUin-mak = to be known (not biUiU 
maK). 

[AT. JB. — Sometimes a Passive is formed from an Intransitive Primary 
Verb in the regular foim, but its meaning is taken from the Causative. 

E. g., ajra-mah (intransitive) “ to be in a divided state.” Passive 
ttjra-UmaJCy “ to be divided.” This is, in point of meaning, the Passive of 
ajra-H-makf ** to divide” or “ to cause to be in a divided state” (Caus.) ; 
but in form it is the Passive of the intransitive Primary Verb ajra-mah 
which of course by rights could have no Passive]. 

III. — The Reflective. 

This is formed precisely as the last [Passive (&)], but can be applied 
not only to* Verbs whose root cuds in /, but to all whose sense will bear it. 
Its meaning is directly or indirectly Reflective ; but this sometimes gives 
rise to special meanings, whose exact connection cannot at first sight be 
traced. 

Ex. : ur~mdq = to strike ; ur-un-maq = to strike one’s self against ; 
(sp.) to brush against 

tolgha-maq = to twist ; tolgha-n-maq = to twist one’s self, 
(sp.) to writhe. 

oqu-maq = to read ; oqu-n~maq = to read to one’s self. 

* As leaiil ono such instance is actually known where alip hdr^mdq is contracted 
into apdr-mdq. It must first have been shortened to alipdr^dq and thence (slurring 

over the I between two vowels) to apdr^mdq which is now in uso. ^ 
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ehdg^^maq = to strike a light ; oJiaq4n^maq = to strike a light 
of itself ; (sp.) to lighten (used of , the Lightning). 
aya~mah = to withdraw (trans.) ; aya^n-mah = to shrink (with* * 
draw one’s self). 

[-ST. There are some Primary Verbs in the Eeflective' form, or 
at least of which no Primary form exists ; this having probably become 
superfluous in point of meaning, as for example, with tuga-mah^ “ to coifte 
to an end,” and iuga-n-mahy “ to finish itself one of these is obviously 
superfluous, and might be dropped. Even when the real Primary form has 
become obsolete, the Secondary Verbs are formed as if from it, and not 
from the Ecflective form. 

Ex. : 6rga-7i~mah = to learn, (to put into one’s own 

mind). as if from dry«- 

makes 6rga-t-mah = to cause to learn, or to teach mah (obsolete)«=3 
(others), (to put into another’s mind), (to have in mind), 
and not orga-n-dttr-maJc,'] 

IV. — The Veeb of Eecipeocitt on Companionship. 

This form affixes 'sh, ish or ush* (according to the Phonetic Eule) 
to the Verb (root or compound). The sense conveyed is that the action 
is reciprocal between several persons, if the Primary Verb will bear 
this sense ; otlierwise it means that the action is performed by several 
together. Like some of the other secondary forms, this sometimes assumes 
a special restricted sense, which in English is expressed by a separate word. 

Ex. ; v8-mak “ to butt iis-ush-mak “ to butt at one-another ; 

tuUmhq to seize tut-ush-md.q “ to seize one-another”, (speci-i 
ally) “ to wrestle 

oqu-mdq “ to read oqu-sh-mdq “ to read in company.” 
ur-un-maq “ to brush against.” w'-un-mh-rndq “ to brush against 
one another.” 

V. — The Veeb op PossiBiLiTT.t 

To express the poioer to do or suffer, the Turki language employs no 

separate Verb (as “lean ”) but adds an afiix dl to the Verb. 

This afiix remains intact, never changing phonetically as others do. 

Ex. ; hdr-mdq, “ to go hd7*-dl-mdqy “ to be able to go.” 

dch-mdqy “ to open dch-dUmdq^ “ to be able to open.” ' 
tuUmdq^ “to seize;” tuUdl-rndq^ “to be able to seize.” 
sdt-mdq, “ to sell sdUdUmdqy “to be able to sell.” 

* Perhaps connected with ish ** a companion.” 

t The Osmonli Tui'kish seems to have no form of Possibility, only tlftt of Impos- 
sibility in ama or eine» This is obviously a relic of tbe Lastem or primitive affix of 
Possibility combined with that of Negation ; s. y., (Osm.) y(kz>M,ma-di for (East. T.) yds- 
“ he was not able to write.” 
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[i\r. B , — It may be said that this form is simply the apposition of the 
Verb aUmaq, “ to take,*' to the Primary Verb. This is probably the origin 
of the formation ; in fact it is sometimes found written separately with 
the Pres. Participle of the principal Verb followed by the tense of the 
Auxiliary aUmhq^ ; e. g. qela-ahms = “ cannot make’* ; but, in speaking it 
has got worn down into a mere formal affix instead of an independent Verb. 

Thus the form har'-ahnaq, tut"-ahnaq^ &c. may bo considered a mere 
corruption or running together of the full compound : hara-almaq, tuta^ 
almaq, <&c.] 

Where the Present Participle does not end in a but in i (in consequence 
of the Hoot ending in a vowel, sec “ Verbs, Pres. Participle”, page 28) no 
elision takes place between the final i of the verb, and the initial a of the 
auxy. This helps to distinguish this form%om the Passive in these cases 

Ex. : [Primary Form] ajra-mah = to be in a state of division. 

[Passive Form] ajra-Umah = to be divided. 

[Form of Possib.] ajrai-al-mah = to be able to be in a state 
of division. 

(Prim.) oqu-maq = to read. 

(Pass.) oqu-Umaq = to bo read. 

(Poss.) oqui-al-maq = to be able to read. 

Not only one but two or more of these modifying affixes may be used 
in the same Compound Verb, as will be seen below. 

The order in which they should be ajqdied to the Hoot, when several 
come together, dejjends chiefly on the meaning intended to bo given. lint 
there seem to be two general rules, viz., that the negative affix when used 
shall come last (before the conjugational ones), while usually the affix of 
Possihilitg comes next before the negative (if any), or otherwise last of 
all the modifying syllables. 

. 123466 7 8 

Ex. : Bin — il — ish — tur — al — ^mai — du/r — man 
Root Pass. Rocip. Caus. Possy. Nog. Auxy. Pron. 

V ,, ' ' ' 

Modifying Afiixc'S (Secondary Conjugational 
Forms) Affixes. 

8766 4 ^ 

= 1 am not able to cause (them), to be given to one-another. 

With the exception of these two modifying affixes (viz., those of Pos- 
sibility and of Negation), the order of the others is dictated by the mean- 
ing intended. For instance ; 

Bin-iZ-dtir-maX: is the Causative Form (in dur) of a Passive Verb 

* In other cascS the distinction (between the Passive and Possibility forms) is 
made by the Phonetic change of vowel in tho former as against the retention of the d 
in tho latter : e. q, (Pass.) (Poss.) tdp~^l~tndq, ^ 
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(in it) obtained from the Boot bib. It therefore must mean to cause 
to be given.** 

Again, mR-dur-uUmaJc is the Passive (in uT) of the Causative Form 
(in dv/r) of the Verb BiK-maJc. Thus its sense is : “ To be caused to give.** 

[AT. j5. — With an Intransitive Verb only one of these two forms 
would be possible. For with kel-wwkI?, “ to come,” iLm^-tur’-un-mah would 
be the Passive of the Causative Form, and would mean “ to be caused to 
come,” i, e., “ to be brought.” But the alternative form isj&h-in-tttr-mak 
would be the Causative of a Passive Verb KEL-in-tnak, and such a Verb is 
logically impossible, since KEh-tnak “ to come,” can have no Passive (though 
it is true a Passive form of certain Intransitive Verbs is used impersonally 
in a special sense ; see “ Syntax.”)] 

Thus each of these affixes modifies the combination preceding it, while 
i'hc resulting meaning is again modified by the next succeeding affix. Each, 
moreover, may recur (in its varying forms) in the same combination. 

Ex. : Yin-giz-iUdur-ul~mak “ to be caused to be made to enter”, i. e, 
“ to be caused to be brought in,” where the Causative Affix a^^pears under 
the forms of giz and dur, and the Passive under those of il and uL 

It will be understood that such complex forms are rare. Still, while 
generally making use of simple ones, the Turkis reserve to themselves the 
right of employing the longest compounds, and occasionally exercise the 
right. 

[AT. JB . — It will be seen from this that the Turki Verb is capable of 
a vast number of different forms. There are, as we have seen, five Secon- 
dary Boot forms besides the Compound Passive. The number of Permuta- 
tions these arc capable of is of course enormous. Many of these would bo 
impossible logically ('though not formally), while many would be mere 
repetitions in point of meaning. 

But leaving out the Affix of Possibility (which generally comes last), 
it may be safely stated that with each of the five remaining forms taken 
successively as the first affix, at least five combinations can be made, con- 
veying each a distinguishable meaning, which would be recognised by any 
educated native of Turkistan. 

This would give us 5x5, viz., 25 compound forms, to each of which 
could be added the Affix of Possibility, making up 50. But each of these 
50 could be used in the negative ; so that there are not less than 100 Com- 
pound Boots or Bases. 

Or the number may be estimated in this way. Prof. Max Miiller, by 
the application in Western Turkish merely of the Causative, Eeflective and 
Beciprocative Affixes, obtains 12 Secondary forms. For the Eastern Turki, 
if we attach to each of these the Affix of Possibility, we raise the number 
of forms to 24, each of which can be put in the Negative, making 48. 
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Now all but the simplest of these are susceptible of a difEercnt order in the 
affixes (giving a difference of meaning, see above). Moreover, afiixes may 
recur in the same combination (see preceding page). If we allow that 
those methods double the number of basal forms, we shall be well within 
the mark, and so we may fairly admit the figure 100 given above. • 

Now there are some 44 complete Tenses (or conjugated expressions), 
and 4 Tenses with only 4 personal forms apiece. Thus we get 280 Tense- 
persons applicable to each of the 100 Compound Boots or Bases, besides 
verbal substantives and adjectives. Multiplying the two sums together 
we see that the number of intelligible forms which a single Turki Primary 
Transitive Verb-root is caiDable of giving rise to, is not less than 28,000. 

Prof. Max Miiller states that “ each Verb in Greek, if conjugated 
through all its voices, tenses, moods, and persons, yields, together with its 
participles, about 1,300 forms” (Max Miiller Lectures on the Science of 
Language, 6th Ed., Vol., I, p. 305.) 


CHAPTER VIL 

AD7BEBS, POST-POSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, NUMERALS. 

THE ADVERB. 

Many Adjectives are used as Adverbs without alteration. 

Of course it would be superfluous to give a long list of Adverbs, which 
would be found again in the Vocabulary, But there are certain groups of 
Compounds which call for notice : 

(fl) . First, a large number are formed by means of the Locative Affix 
= “ at” or “ in also din = from,” and ga or ha = “ to 
qai-da or qan~da = in what (place) ? where ? 
un~da = in that (place), there. 
u'-yer-da = in that place. 
uza-si-da = on the top of it. 
itdtan^da = at the bottom. 
ara-si-din = from the midst of it. 
nm^-ish-ka &c. = wherefore ? (lit.) to what work ? 

It will be observed that these are merely Pronouns or Substantives in 
the Locative, Dative, or Ablative cases. 

(6). The Afiix dik, ddq or dagh gives rise to some Adverbs of simili- 
tude. 

qai-daq = what like ? how ? 
mun-dagh = like this, thus. 
ihun-ddgh = like that, so. 

&c. 
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Otiher Compound Adverbs can be formed in tbo same way by means of 
the Affix ddg or diJc with various Substantives or Pronouns. 

(c) . Another set is formed by afiixing cha, which implies “ extent’* 
or “ amount.” 

, qdn-cha = how much p 
mun-cha = this much. 
shwi-cha = that much. 
ni-cha = how much ? 

(d) . Sometimes this Affix clia is preceded by the Dative Post-position : 

an-ga~cha = “to that extent” or “ so far as that”. 
hachan-ga-cha = “ to what extent of time ?” i. e., “ till when P’* 

Thus the Compound Affix gJia-cJia comes to mean, in point of place 
“ so far as,” and in point of time “ until.” It answers to the Compound 
Verbal Affix gliun-clia. This is written in Kashghar gliu-clia^ which would 
deriA'^e it from the Future Participle is glm ; or it may be the termination 
of the Indefinite Past Participle gharC^ with the same affix “ cAr/,” and 
thus q^Ai^glnui-cha Avoiild be literally “ to the extent of the (indefinite) 
“doing,” which sense agrees well enough with the common use of this form 
viz.y “ whilst doing” or “ than doing.” 

Nog. QEL-w2<«-y/iw;i-67/^«,=:“ Avhilst not doing,” i, e, “until (he or it 
&c.) does.” 

Fx. : mulaqai i^Ohma-ghun-cha = until a visit was paid, (lit. “ whilst 
not paid”). 

Saning dtn-ing-gha Kin-ghun-clia = than entering into thy Faith. 

(f). The Substantive yda “ side” forms several Adverbs : 
gai-gan-glia = to which side ? 

(j[ai-gan’da = in what direction ? 

n-gan-din or u-ydn-i-din = from that direction. 

hu-yan-da or hu-ydu-i-da = in this direction. 

(y). Next comes a groui) oi’ which the derivation is less plain, but 
the connection in sense and form evident. 
hiri = on this side. 
nari = on that side. 

ichkari = inside [ichra = ditto (also found)], 

tdshgari = outside. 

tlgari = before. 

yogari = above. 

utra or utru = opposite, facing. 

B , — It will be observed that the sense of all these is tocativc while 
the terminations are two : the simple ari or ^W, and the fuller hari or garu 
It is probable from analogy thatsomo word indicating “place” or “locality” 
must be the origin of these endings. That wetrd must be found in the 
* Q Q 
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simpler as well as in the fuller forms. Hence it may be inferred that the 
To {q or g) of some of them is not a part of the word we are seeking. Look- 
ing then simply at ari or zW, where we are to find the meaning “ locality,” 
we are reminded at once of ger-i = “its place.” I venture to suggest, 
therefore, that hiri may bo a corruption of hu-geri ( = this place), and 
nari of an-geri or 'n-geri ( = that place). 

As for the others, ichkari, &c., it will be observed that ich is a 
Substantive (see Vocabulary) meaning “ the interior.” Ta^h or fish 
means “ the outside.” Again it may be gathered by comjmring the 
Chaghata'i word ila'i “before” with the Uigur word i/i/c il-lilc) 
“first,” that there must once have been a word il meaning “front,” 
which would be tlie ongin of il-gari. Lastly, as there is an Uigur Verb 
goq-h-maq = “ to be elevated,” it may be gathered that goq as a root con- 
veys the idea of height, whence goqari. 

It will be observed that such of these compounds as take the sim]dcr form 
without h, begin with Pronouns, while those which take a Z‘, beloro the 
clement ari begin with Substantives. Now an Adjectival Pronoun can 
be prefixed to a Substantive without intermediation. But a Substantive 
cannot be* so attaclied to another Substantive. The regular Pormat ion in 
such a case is to affix the ])artiele y/ or Jci [see p. 279 (b)] to the former, 
making it into an Adj(*ctivc ot* ilelation. Now this is exaeth" what wo 
find in these words, ^^’llercvcr the first element is a Substantive, we find a 
h introduced between the two i)arts of the word. This confirms my sup- 
position that the final elem(3nt is a Su]»stantivo. If we wished to combino 
the Substantive ich “interior” with the Substantive ?/er or “ ]»laco” 
according to rule — wc should say ich-ki-grri = “ the inward ]da(*e”, “ the in- 
side” {ich-Jci being an Adjective of Ilelation meaning “inward”) a form 
easily contracted to ich-h^tri. And so, laah-q'ari for tanh-qi-gpri “ the out- 
side U-g'ari for ihgi-gcri “ the f(n*e-sid (‘ gofari for goq-qi-gcri “ the 
up-sidc.” (Ulra is probably from a Participle of ut-ma/c “to cross”, and 
not from ii Substantives) 

But it may l)e said that these words (if formed as I have suggested) 
arc mere (impound Substantives, and not Adverbs. This is so true that 
they arc often treated exactly like Substantives. They are not only declined 
by means of Post-positions (e. g., Vgari-da, lashqarLgha, <tc.), but they arc 
also frequently put in the “ possessed” form, and govern the genitive of 
the object, c. g. ui-ning ichkari-si-gha , “to the inside of the house” ; man^ 
ing tJgnri-m-da, “ at the front of me.” 

Vambery thinks that these forms may be divided into a mark cf the 
dative ga, and a final syllable ra or re (indicating a direction towards accor- 
ding to Schott)*. I have ventured to offer another solution above, which I 
• Quoted by Vambery, “ Chagataischo Sprachstudien,” p. 20, note. ^ 
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will further support by remarking that the treatment of these forms as Sub- 
stantives (see last para.) quite accords with the supposition that they are for- 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

med on the word “ yer-V^ Thus uUning ichkari-si’ylia would be — (lit.) 

653 42 1 1 2 34 66 

“to its inner place of the house,” and maning ilgarU'm-da would be (lit.) 

6 6 3 4 2 1 

“ at my front place of me.” 

But such expressions are hardly consistent with the supposition that 
ichJcari is made uj^ of ich the “ interior” plus ka “to” (Z)a^.), jdus ri (a 

1 2 3 4 

Post-position supposed to imply direction toioards'). For ui-ning ich-ka-ri-sU 
6 6 4 3 2 1 

gha would then bo (lit.) “ to its towards to interior of the house” with 3 

Post -posit ions (two of them identical) aggloitieratod on the top of one 
another, and only broken by a Possessive Affix detached from any Noun. 
And mnning il-gn-ri- m-dii would be on the same system (lit.) “ at my 
towards to front of me.” 

With regard to such forms as qdil-rn “ backwards,” ilz-ra up &c. (to 
which may be added ich-ra inside”) quoted by Prof. Vajnbery to prove 
that the syllable ra is separate from the (su])j)osod) Dative termination 
ka^ and docs not form part with it of a single element kari or gari^ this 
conclusion is doubtless correct, as moreover the examines hiri and na7n show. 
Pj’of. Vambery and 1 are agreed in thinking that the k element is distinct 
from the r element. What they each represent, is a difFerent question. If 
the latter meant “ direction towards,” the addition of the former with much 
the same sense, (viz. ka = to) would be superlluous ; and still more so, on 
tliis supposition, would be a second aj^position of the same affix in the 
cx^nvssiou tdshqari'glta, Ac. 

Moreover in the words above quoted of Eastern Turkistani, I cannot 
trace any signilicatioii of “ direction towards.” In that dialect they all 
apply to “ rest in a place” (o. g. Tashqari is the name of the oute*’ courtyard 
of a house, and ichkari that of the iimer or women’s court), as moreover can 
be gathered from the fact that to express motion the dative post-position 
is added ; c. g. tdshqari gha “ to the outside,” “ outward” ; while it is quito 
correct to say ichkari nltiiradur “ he is sitting inside,” tdshqari iurdi “ he 
stood outside,”* which would be abnormal if those words implied motion or 
direction towards. As for the forms ich-ra^ iiz-ray &c. (from the substantives 
icJi = interior and iiza = surface) where should expect to find' the i)ar- 
ticle ki following tho initial element, it is probable that in the more 
Westerly dialects (for they aro not common in Eastern Turkistaii), the 
substantive yeri^ having already been contracted to m or ri, has further 

* Tho phrase, “ Jiddshdh hirla Wazir tushqori irdi-hr** = “ The King and 

Yizior wore standing outsuie,'* has been found. 
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sunk into a mere post-position, so that its substantival origin and the 
consequent necessity for the relative particle, after other substantives 
attached to it, may have been forgotten. ' 

Thus it is only when governed by Post-positions, as “ ‘‘ glia^'* or 

“ din" (expressed or Tinderstood), that' such forms can be considered as 
Adverbs, although these Post-positions are often suppressed as understood. 

When themselves governing Nouns or Pronouns, they of course be- 
come Comiiound Post-])Ositions, as in the instances given above in the Note. 

(y). Aiiotlior group is formed "with the Affix lazh^ implying direc- 
tion” or inclination towards.” 

yoqari-lash = upwards. 
tuhan-lash = downwards. 
ura-Jash = sloi)ing u 2 )wards. 
ara-lash = mixcdly, i. e., iniddle-waids. 

POST-POSITIONS. 

Those may be divided into two classes, Simple and Compound. 

The Simple Post-positions arc mere affixes attached to the words 
governed by them, and forming what may be called (for tlic sake of com- 
parison with the inflectional languages) various cases. Dative, Locative, &c. 

The Simjde Post-i)Ositions are : da “at” or “in,” din “ from,” gha^ 
qa, ga or lea “ to,” ning “ of,” ni (sign of accusative absent in English), 
hirla or hihm “ with,” siz “ without,” ucliiin “ for,” “ because of,” &c., <fcc. 

The Compound Post-positions arc really Substantives, which are 
themselves affected by the simple Post-j)ositions, c. g., icu-i~da “ inside,” 
[lit.] “in its interior;” vzx-si-gJia “a’top,” (lit.) “to its toj).” Tlicso are 
Bomctiines aj^plied directly to a substantive. But they also frequently 
require other Post-ijositions to connect them witli the words they govern, 
e. g ., — din KIN (lit.) “ apter from ... — 9ii?ig iizx^si-da “ a’top of — .” 

WhcR they are used with the genitive of the noun governed, the sense 
is made definite. 

Ex. : lYtgh-ning vzx-si-da = on the top of the mountain. 

TcigJi-ning tuban-^-J^ = at the foot of the mountain. 

W'hen din is used instead of ning, or when the two Substantives are 
merely placed in apposition without any Post-position between, the sense 
becomes indefinite (especially in the latter case). 

Ex. : Tdgh-\i7,x-si‘da = on the mountain-tops. 

Tagh-diU’^vi^x'S-da = below the mountains. 

The following is a list of the more usual forms ; it being remembered 
that all can employ ning in the definite sense before them, while such as here 
have din prefixed, use that post-position for the indefinite (the others being 
merely placed in apposition when the sense is indefinite) : — 
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ustm-da or gha^ &c. = upon. 
altin-da „ = under. 

asti/n^da „ = di^o. 

ich4‘da „ = inside. 

ara-sUda „ = amidst. 

uza-si-da „ = a’top of. 

tupa-sUda „ = upon. 

iul-uda „ = in the bottom of. 

yan-i-da „ = at the side of. 

(only with m'ng) 

qasli-i-da „ 

= in the presence of. 

ditto 

ald-i-da „ 

= in front of. 

ditto 

lu-yuz-uda „ 

= on this side of. 

ditto 

u-yuz-i-da „ 

= on the further side of. 

ditto 

kin-i-da „ 

= in the rear of. 

ditto 

1 

CO 

1 

= at the back of. 

ditto 

tash-i-da 

= on the outside. 

Defte. (ning) ; Indftc. (din) iclikari 

= inside. 

ditto 

(din) argd-da 

= behind. 

ditto 

(din) kin 

= after. 

ditto 

(din) iuhan 

= below, in a lower position 
than. 

ditto 

(din) tag4-da 

= beneath, under, (with some- 
thing siij)erposed). 

ditto 

(din) mtun 

= above, higher than. 

ditto 

{din) dstin 

= below. 


All these declinable Substantives admit also of the Possessive Affixes, 
e, g. mailing gdsJi-im-da = “ in my presence’ ; sailing ydn-ing-din = “ from 
thy side.” 

The Compound ghaclia {gha ‘‘to,” cha “ the extent of see Adverbs) 

is used as a Post -position meaning “ till” or “ as far as.” , 

Ex. : Tiz-gliaclia = as far as the knee ; Kasliqar-gTiaclm = as far as 
Kashghar ; IdshtokhUghaclia = till first cock, (i, e., till cock-crow). 

CONJTIirCTIONS. 

There are not many Conjunctions in Turki. It borrows them fre- 
quently from Persian and Arabic. 

The home-bom ones are kim “ that,” fak/ii “ still”, “ notwithstanding”, 
imdi “ then”, &c., and the compound an-din-kin “ afterwards”, &c. 
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The Cardinal numbers arc : 

Hr = one. 
iJei = two. 
och = three. 
tort = four. 
hesh = five. 
alti = six. 
yette = seven. 

Bahiz^ eight. 
togoz'=‘ nine. 
un = ten. 

iuman = ten thousantT. 

The intermediate numbers are formed by simjdc a]>j)osition, the multi- 
ples of ten coming first, as : un-bir = “ eleven,” bfbz-bri{/i= “thirty-five” ; 
tort-guz sajezan-deh = “ four liuiidred and eighty-three” ; bir ming ihi yWz 
iogzan = “ one tliousand two hundred and ninety.” It will be seen that 
to express multiples of a number the smaller factor comes first, as above ; 
tbrt-yiiz = “ four hundred”. 

There is a class of Substantives derived from the cardinal numbers, 
which had better bo noticed in this place. 

bir-ao or hir-ailan =oiie by itself, “ a one.” 
f/c’-ffo or z7»;’-rt‘i/«w=a two, a pair, both. 

&c., &c. 

[JV. B , — It is probably by a contraction of the former that we get the 
Post-position bir-lan^ hirla or bilan = together with, “ in one.” See Ku- 
datku Bilik, Introd . — aning immli bir-ailin “ with their proverbs.”] 

Next we have the Numeral Adjectives or Ordinal Numbers. These 
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yigarma = twenty. 

btoz = thirty. 

qirq = forty. 

illiq = fifty. 

altmisli 

oratmisli^ sixty. 
yetmish = seventy. 
saTczan = eighty. 
toqzan = niiKjty. 
yiiz = a hundred. 
ming = a thousand 


birAnchi 

= first. 

yigarma- nchi 

= twentieth. 

iki-nchi 

= second. 

btoz-unchi 

= thirtieth. 

beh-onehi = third. 

qirq-inclii 

= fortieth. 

ibrt-onchi = fourth. 

illiq-inchi 

= fiftieth. 

besh-inchi = fifth. 

atmish-inchi 

= sixtieth. 

alti~nchi 

= sixth. 

yetmish-inchi 

= seventieth. 

yetti-nclii = seventh. 

sakzan-inchi 

= eightieth. 

sahiz-inchi = eighth. 

toqzan-inchi 

= ninetieth. 

togoz-unchi = ninth. 

yu%-unchi 

= hundredth. 

un-unehi 

= tenth. 1 

ming-inchi 

= thousandth. 
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[i\r. JB. — The termination is often written and pronounced y*. The 
ordinal affix is only applied to the last term of a compound number as : hir 
yuz qirq-sahiz-inclii = one hundred and forty-eighth.] 

There are also some Numeral Adverbs formed by the additional of 
As bir-in iki-n = by ones and by twos. 

N. B , — Perhaps a contraetion of bir-din ihi~din, which form also 
exists with the same meaning. 

Bir-ar, (jio ik-ar)f bch-ar, tbrUar “by threes,” “by 

fours,” &c. 

“Once,” “twice,” &c., arc formed ^iih. qatim “time” as, iki-qatim 
“ twice,” besli-qatim “ five times,” &c. 

THE TUEKI TEAE-CTCLE 

Consists of twelve solar years, each named after some animal in a filed 
order, as follows : — 

1. SncliJcan “ The Mouse.” 7. At “ The Horse.” 

2. m “ The Ox.” 8. Qdi “ The Sheep.” 

3. Bars “ Tlie Leopard.” 9. Maimun “ The Ape.” 

4. Tamhqan “ The I Lire.” 10. To7cJd “ The Cock.” 

5. BnliJc “ The Fish or Dra- 11. It “ The Dog.” 

gon.” 

6. llan “ Tlie Serpent.” 12. Tanqhuz “ The Hog.” 

The present year (l‘s74-75) is the year of the “ Dog.” The year be- 
gins and ends in tlie s])ring, and is divided into twelve ‘ mansions,’ in each 
of which the Sun s]ionds a month (the twelve Signs of the Zodiac). These 
are known only by their Arabic names at the present day. 

The above elironological arrangement of solar years is purely Turkish 
(or ])erha])S Tartar in the extended sense). The Muhammadan lunar years 
and months arc in more common use now ; the solar ones being only em- 
2 )loyed in calculations of age and in matters where it may be a Question of 
the season. 

Each entire cycle is called a “ muclial^' 

CHAPTER VIII. 

DERIVATION OE WORDS. 

FoEMATION OB Deeivation of Substaotites. 

(«). A noun of the Agent is formed by adding the Jiffix chi to the 
Fut^o Pai-tici^de or to the Infinitive form of a Verb ; 
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Ex. : q^Ji-ghu-chi = a doer. 
nm-maJe-chi = a giver. 

(i). A Noun of PROFESSION is formed by affixing chi to the name of 
the object used, or of the matter dealt with : 

Ex. ; miUek-chi = a musketeer. 

zakdt-chi = a Custom’s official. 

(c). An Abstract Noun is formed by the addition of liJc or luh 
(with Phonetic variation both of Vowel and Consonant) to an Adjective or 
Adverb, or even to another Substantive : 

Ex. : Sarigh-liq = 3 ’^ellow-ness. 

ToIaMJc = much-ness. 

Usidd4ik = art (from ustad “ artificer/’ p.). 

Gum-rdh-Iik = perdition (from gum-rah^ “ lost road,” p.). 

• Also to an Infinitive, or the Verbal Adverb in ghuncha.''' 

ultiir-mak-lik = slaughter (from liU'ur-mak ‘‘ to kill).” 
ishiUkunclia-lik = worth-hearing-ncss. 

{d), A Noun of Origes^ is formed by adding lik (or lulc) to the name 
of a countrj’^ or place : 

Ex. : KJioqand-Uq=fi man of Khokand, a Kliokandi, 

(6*). A Noun of Connection, by adding chan to any word to denote 
continuous or frequent connection : 

Ex. : aghrik-chan=:Q\\Q who is constantly ill, an invalid. 

salla-chan^ona who always wears a turban (salla), 

(/*). A Noun of FrLLOw-sniP is made by affixing ddsh or lash (an- 
swering to our “ fellow”)* 

Ex. ; atd’ddsh = a brother by the same father (dta), 
gursaq-dash = a twin (lit. “ womb-fellow”) . 
dsh-ddsh or tahdq-ddsh^n meal-fellow, or one who is a companion 
at a meal. 

school-fellow, (maktah, “school,” A.). 

(y). A Verbal Substantive is formed by affixing k, q, g or gh to the 
Root, supplying the proper vowed when necessary, before it. The meaning 
is either the action of the Verb, or the result of that action : 

Ex. : TUZ-wA*=an institution (from tuz-mak), 

TiTRA-’A;=a trembling (from titra-mak “to tremble”). 

[iV j5.— »That this Substantive is derived from the Verb, and not vice 
versa, is shown by the fact that the verbal form derived from tuzdk would 
be tuzuh-la-maky and not tuz-mak, &c. (see “ Formation of Verbs”).] 

DBfilYATION OF ARJECTITES. 

(a). The Adjective of Likeness is formed by affixing dik (which 
is subject to Phonetic variations of the guttural) to a Substantive ; 

Ex. : qoi-diq =: “ sheep-like” (from qoi “a sheep”). ^ 
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(ft). The Adjective of Eelation is formed by the addition of the 
particle gi or hi to Substantive, Adjective, Adverb or Participle (see pp. 26 
and 77) : ' 

Ey. : following/’ “last” (from K» = rear) ; 

yethan-giz=}^ arriving,” or “ which has arrived,” 

(c) . The Adjective of Quality is formed by affixing lih (or luh) 
(subject to Phonetic variation of guttural) to a Substantive or Participle ; 

Ex. : Daila-lik a father’s right” (fatherly right). 

KdJiristdnMk==.^^ infidel” (said of a whole country) ; from Kd- 
firi8thn=^^^ aland of infidels”. 

(d) . A Veubal Adjective is formed by adding A; or ^ to a Verb Eoot 
(supplying a vowel before it when necessary). 

Ex. : ag]iri-g=W\., from aghri~mag=^io be ill. 

^ 0 * 2 '= satisfied, from toi-mag^io be content. 

right, in order, (see p. 53 (f) and note). 

{e). An Adjective of Habit is formed by adding one of the affixes 
kaky gag or cliak to the root of a Verb : 

Ex. : dch-gag’=:^^ flying about much fronj ocJi-mdg=^^ to fly.” 
gurg-gag=:^^^ fearing much /’ from gurg~mag—\iO fear. . 
irin-cliak^^^ lazy from irin-mak'=i^'‘ to j^rocrastinate.” 

(y). An Adjective or Adverb of Fashion or Mode by adding cha : 

Ex. : mazlum-cha cJiaj^pan=ii woman’s robe. Turk-cka mm-7nak=:iio 
ride as a Turk. 

COMPOUND AND DERIVATIVE VERBS. 

(rt). The commonest com]x>und is the Perfect Participle of one Verb 
prefixed to another Verb which completes the meaning, and which is con- 
jugated as may be required. 

Ex. : sdt-i^ dImdg=:io buy, or take by purchase, (sa^- 7 ]p=sold, almag 
=to take). 

dli^^-hanndg = to take away {alip = having taken ? hdrmag:=> 
to go), contracted in Yarkand to aparmag. 
getip-gaImag=iQ exceed, (yc^i]p= having reached a limit) ; gaU 
mag^io remain (over). 

kugup-hirmak’=^io burn, or “give over to burning” (Jeuyup^hsi- 
ving burnt, hirnutk^^io give).* 

It will be remembered that the auxiliary holmag used in this way 
with the Perfect Particix^lc of a Transitive Verb makes a Passive, e, y., 
gelip-J)olmag=^io he done. 

(ft). Another formation consists of the Present Particiiflc of one 

* Birmak “to give”, qoUmdq “to put”, and sonic others, arc often rcdimtaiitly 
used in tho second place, like the Hind, detm, &c. 
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Verb before another Verb of different signification, answering to the Eng- 
lish combination of a similar kind. 

Ex. : qela-haahlamag^io begin doing, or “ to begin to do.” 

A Verb is formed from a Substantive by affixing la to form the Verb- 
root. Verbs thus formed are numerous : 

Ex. ; i8h~la~maq=^io work (from ish “ work”). 

hdsh4a-mag=\Q load or to begin, “ to head” (from hash “ head”). 
A Verb of colour is formed by affixing the syllable V to the adjective 
of colour,. &c. 

Ex. : aq-ar-maq = to become white. 

Oz-ga-r-maq = to change colour (from oz~ga = other). 


CIIAPTEll X. 

SYNTAX. 


The following are points to be noted : — 

1. The nominative or subject generally comes first in a sentence, and 
the verb always last. 

Ex. : Hazbat Sultan shihar-ga chigtilar''' The Sultan went out 
to hunt.” 

Wlien it is desired to put emphasis upon the subject, it comes imme- 
diately before the verb. 

Ex. : “ Hazrat Sultan-ga Tcalima tayiba-ni khwaja khazae orgat- 

iilary 

viz. “ It was Khwaja Khazar who taught the ‘ kalirna tayiba’ to Ilia 
Highness the Sultan.” 

Literally : “ To His Highness the Sultan the kalima-tayiba (accusa- 
tive) Khwaja Khazar taught.” 

2. The usual order of a simple sentence is : 

(«). That the accusative or object shall immediately precede the verb 
and its adverbs or adverbial expressions, (other cases coming first) : 

Ex. : “ Kh'aja AhuA-Naer Samani Hazrat Sultan-ga iman-ni 
sTmUyer-da drgattilar'* 

“ Kh’aja Abu-l-Nasr Samani to His Highness the Sultan the 
faith (acc.) on-the-spot taught.” 

(&). Sometimes the seeming accusative forms really part of a com- 
pound verb, in which case also it immediately precedes it, but without the 
mark of the accusative. 

Ex. ; Bu qirq hishi Hazrat-din BUKHSAT-a/^fZar. “ These forty 
persons from His Highness took leave.” 
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The sign of the accusative is also omitted if the sense is indefinite : 

Ex. : nan yevnahssi io eat bread. 

(c). Sometimes the accusative is put first for emphasis (viz., out of 
its proper place). 

Ex. : “ FL DUSHMAN-Ni ara-din That enemy from 

(our) midst I have not destroyed.” 

UL BUTKHANA-NiNa TAM-i-Ni awwal siz quphrip -hiring dedvr ^ 
that idol-tcmplo-of tho vail (acc.) Arst you having raised give, ho says 
viz, “ He says, you first raise the wall of that idol- temple.” 

3. All subordinate clauses, and all sentences which in English would 
bo joined by conjunctions, in Turki have their respective verbs put in the 
form of some Verbal Adjective (generally that in ’p), the sense being thus 
kept fiowing on until tho whole of the long chain of sentences is concluded 
by a personal Verb : « 

E. g. Kashgar Jchalg-i-ni Jcajir-lar dz din-i-glia hirguz-up, it esTuih 
tunguz goslit-i-ni ye'p^ haram Jiarish-ni muhdh hil-ip^ mutlag kafir hol-up^ 
gal ip ikan, 

“ Tho unbelievers having caused the people of Kashghar to enter into 
their own religion, they (tho Kashgharis) havvig eaten the flesh of dogs, 
pigs and asses, having considered unclean snakes to be lawful (food), hav- 
ing hecomc unrestrained infidels, have remained (so) [or, have become and 
remain unrestrained infidels].” 

It will bo noticed here that the author has changed his subject or 
noininativo after the first clause. This is merely due to careless writing, 
as we sometimes see in English [c. g. “Having linisbed my dinner tho 
dance began.”] Tlic last verb gal-ip ikan can only by courte.sy be called 
^personal Verb. Often a speaker begins a string of sentences in the above 
form but finding that he lias completed the expression of his meaning, he 
leaves his speech grammatically incomidete by omitting to add a final per- 
sonal verb. 

■1. The Genitive precedes the substantive which governs it :* 

Ex. : “ SuLTAN-NiKO dada-sV'* = “ The Sultan’s fathcr.>” 

5. The adjective docs the same usually, except in rersian or Arabic 
combinations. 

If the adjective for any reason comes last, tlie Post-positions, &o., are 
affixed to it, as being the cud of tho compound substantive (formed of it 
and its noun) : 

Ex. : halima-tayiha-ni. 

6. When an adjective is in the Comparative, the object of comparison 
precedes it. 

Ex. : “ Tash-din yarnan-rd^^ = “ Than a stone worse.” 

7. Tf the sentence predicates a quality of the subject the adjective 
or wcftds expressing the quality immediately precede the verb ; 
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Ex. : “ Sultan-ning dada-si Ic^rMh-da tash-din him yaman-raq irdV^ 
Lit. “ the Sultan’s father in infidelity than a stone even worse was.” 

8. Relative clauses in who or whichy are not so expressed in Turki. 
They are attached to the substantive to which they refer (preceding it), 
and form a compound adjective or subordinate sentence with its verb in the 
form of a verbal adjective, generally in gan (if Present or Past) or in durghan 
if Future. 

(«). Ex. : At-ni sat-kan hishi = The person who sells the horse. 

Hoiue (ncc.) selling person. 

Eeti keta-duughan hajji = The pilgrim who is going to start 
To-moiTOW about-to-go pilgrim. 

to-morrow. 

If the (English) relative pronoun is in the accusative, dative, &c., still 
the Turki form is similar to the above (the sign of the accusative &c., being 
omitted), and the verbal adjective may have its subject or iioniinativo 
exiDressed before it (or understood). 

Ex. : (In the Accusative) Biz qel-ohan ishlar = The deeds tohich 

we do. 

San koboan Jdshi = the person tohom thou 
sawest {or seest). 

(In the Dative) btz bash itb-ghan nima = that to which we strike tho 
Lit. wo head- striking thing. 

head (bow)\ 

(In the Genitive) Man at-i-nt UBanAN- adam keldi = Tho 
1 horsG his (acc.) having stmek man camo 
man whose horse I struck came. 

At-i ULonAN kishi yighla'Udur = Tlic person whose horse died, weeps, 
horse his having died person weeps. 

Tusn-UM-DA KoRGAN shcr. Lit. “ in-my-dream-seen lion.” 

Viz.y “ The lion which I saw in my dream.” 

‘‘ Ni6haND TIL-NING BU TUzI-GHA EIAZAT WA MASHARKAT BILAN 
TAPKAN fao'zand-imJ*' Lit. “ So-many-years-on-this-side- 
of-with-self-denial-and-pain-obtained son-of-mine. 

viz,y “ My son, whom,” <fec. 

Or, conversely, the rule may be stated thus : The Substantive in Turki 
to w'hich is attached (z. e. prefix^ a verbal adjective (indefinite) in gan^ 
may be either the subject of the Jiction ,of that verbal adjective, or its object 
(direct or indirect) ; and the said verbal adjective may accordingly be ren- 
dered in English, as the context may indicate, either by “ who or which 
(does or did) e. g satJean hishi = the person who sells.” 

Or else by “ whom or which (so-and-so does or did)” — e. g. Tcorgan 
hishi = the person whom (so and so) saw, [which may also be translated 
“ which was seen (by so and so)”]. 
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Or else by to whom or to which (so and so does or did) — e. g. 
hash wrghan nima esa the thing to which (so and so) bows the head ; &o. 

As in the first case the object may be expressed with its proper sign 
before the verbal adjective {e. g. at-ni sathan hishi “ the j)erson who sells 
the horse^*) thus forming a subordinate clause in. the sentence ; so also, in 
the latter cases, the subject may be and is generally, pre6xed to the verbal 
adjective for clearness’ sake, except when otherwise indicated sufficiently 
plainly. Thus : miz-qelghan ish “ the deed which we do” (or “ the deed 
done by us”) ; SAN horgan hishi “ the person whom thou sawest” [san-ni 
horgan hishi would be “ the person who saw thee.”] 

But in tush-um-da horgan sher"'' the possessive affix mi sufficiently in- 
dicates that it was I that saw the lion, so that it is unnecessary to add the 
subject and say “ MAN...X;dryan...” On the other hand if the lion were the 
seer we should say : man-^i horgan sher the lion which saw mo*” 

(6). If the subordinate clause merely predicates the existence of its 
subject in a certain relation, so that it has no verb except “ to be,” the 
Turki language omits the verbal adjective or participle of this verb, and 
supplies its i)lacc with the particle ^ gi^ or ^ hV to connect the clause with 
its subject, which comes last in order.* 

Mx. : “ TuBKiST-VN-TAiiAF-i-nA-Qi hhalq,'^ Lit. “ Turkistan direction- 
in-(beirig) people.” 

viz, ‘‘ The people that are in the direction of Turkistan.” 

(c). To express a simile, the word or the whole subordinate sentence 
is connected with its subject by the particle ‘ dih' = like. 

Ex.: “ Bozakti-nino-daewAza-si-ni achqan- mqaghz.^^ 

Lit. llcll of door its (acc.) having opened like mouth. 
viz., “ a mouth as if opening the door of Hell.” 

Likelihood is similarly expressed ; 


♦ This syllable gi or ki takes the place (in sentences whore the subvdinate verb 
is “ to bo”) of the indefinite Participle or verbal adjective of that verb. For if the 
temslation of : “ the lion which appeared in my dream” is tiish-um-da korongan alter, then 
the translation of “ tlio lion which is in the jungle” would naturally bo ^^jaagaUda ikan 
aher*' But instead of that they say : '‘'‘jmgaUda-gi aher** Thus gi takes the place 
of ikan, and the idea is suggested that it may bo a contraction of the some. For the 
Yarkandis often say ikin for ikan, and I have found one example of this being further 
contracted to *ki. [Ex. bu qd\~ai pdigbambar^ning ruh-i *ki “ what prophet’s soul may 
this bo P” where the full expression woftld bo ^^qdi^ai pdighambar-ning ruh~i ikan.”] 
The quosi-Pronoun ki (see Pronouns) points to the same derivation. Thus maning~ki 
is the idiomatic expression for “ that which is mine but it may be taken as a con- 
traction of maning ikin, which would moan the some. See also ** Derivation of Adjec- 
tives (A)” kin^gi, getkan~gi, &o., p. 279. 

Take the following : Turkiatdn^da^gi khalq Muaalmdn boldi ; At maning^ki, eahak 
aanittfurbi ; Kin^gi Mam yetmadi ; in each of these coses the word ikin or ikan might bo 
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Ex. : Biz-ga ham ZAKAT-NEPfG ^uabi-ni tap-qu-diq* Ur ish-ni 

Us to also customs of merit (acc.) likely- to-obtain one work (occ.) 
huywr-Bunlar, viz., “ Command to us also some work that may be likely to 
command. 

obtain (for us) the merit of customs (paying).” 

9. A conditional sentence is usually expressed without any ' if* by 
putting the verb into the Potential : 

Ex. : “ Shill BufMana-uing tam-i-ni biz gujgar-sa^ngiz.^^ 

Lit. That Itlol-tomplo of wall (acc,) you may raise. 

viz., “ If you raise,” &c., or “ should you raise.” 

10. With the adverb ‘ ilgarV meaning before, the verb (in the form 
of the Infinitive Verbal Subst.) is put in the negative ; 

Ex. : TTl Sultan lu ^alavx-gha Z:<?Z-MAS-r//w nichnnd yil ilgahi : 
that iSultan this world to coming not than several years before 
English — ‘ some years before that Sultan had come into this world.’ 

(Cf. “ avant qu’il ne fut venu au inonde.”) 

So also with the verbal affix ghunclia'' “whilst”, to produce the 
meaning ‘ until.’ 

Ex. : mulaqht hoh^x-caivscTix^^ ivhilst a visit had not been paid’ or 

visit being not whilst 

‘ till a visit was 2 )aid.’ 

(Cf. ‘‘tant qu’une visite n ’avait j^as etc faite.”) 

11. There arc two ways of quoting a statement made by another per- 
son (or an oinnion ascribed to him), answering to the English forms : {a) 
That which professes to give the very words of the sj)eakcr in invci’ted 
commas ; (h) “ He said that” followed by the tliird jx^rsoii (of the siiiqjoscd 
speaker). 

substituted for /■/ or grammatically though not idiomatically: Ttn'li.stun-fln tkan 
Ichalq Musalmun holdi “ the ])coplo that arc in Turkistan have (has) b(‘conift JMusalinan.” 
At maniny ikan, cnhak saniay ik.vx “ the horse (is) v'hat is mine, the ass u'hat is thine.** 
Kin IKAN d4am yetmaiU “ the man xeho is (or was) behind lias not anivi'd.’* (Tliis may 
be shown to bo gi-ammaticaHy a eorroet form, by substituting other verbs : c. g. Tuv 
list un-da tifrouAy khah/, “the people who stay in Turkistan” ; Khi yri/onAX udam “tho 
man who remains behind” ; inaniny dokniAy at “ the horse which becomes mine.”) So 
that the particle kt or yi in all the meanings described respectively under Pronouns, 
p. 232, under Adjectives of Ihdation, p. 279, and as taking the idaco of the English redativo 
pronoun, here p. 283 — in all those applications seems to bo a corruption of the Pai-ticiplo 
iketH or iktn of the verb substantive. 

It must not bo confounded, as some graiSmarians have done, with the conjunction 
kim (Persian kih) used in that language and in Osmanli Turkish to supply the place of 
a relative Pronoun but which is really a mere “ connective** liaving the Personal Pro- 
nouns understood (or expressed) after it. 8eo Forbes’ Persian Gram. § 68 : o. g. An kih 
chuH pistah didam-k%n hama mayhz “ lie whom I saw &c.” Lit. “ Ho, that I saw him &c.” 

* Here tdp-qu-diq is the Participle of Probability ; so that this sentonco is of the 
^orm described above undor { 8 (a). ^ 
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(a). The former is rendered in Turki by prefixing some expression, 
such as Eedi^'* or “ ciitti = “he said'’, “ he said that” (though this is 
sometimes omitted) and finishing with the participle “ Dc'p'' = “ having 
said.” These take the place of our inverted commas to mark the beginning 
and end of the quotation. 

Ex. : Aidelae Al-hnmdu-l~Tllah talah-im muyessar holdi^ 
They said “Tluink God (the object of) my search hus-bcen obtaln- 
DEP. 

ed,” having said. 

(J). The other form is rendered in Turki by putting the quotation 
in the words of the speaker, with this exception that the subject (or nomi- 
native) of the sentence quoted is in the accusative, as being the object of 
the governing verb ‘he said’ or ‘ho thought.’ 

Ex. : Sani nidi dedi = lie said that thou wort dead. 

Lit. thco ho died ho said. 

Which may be rendered, “ he reported thee dead,” or “ he said 
(of) thee, he is dead.” 

Here “ snnV’' (thee) is governed (in the accusative) by the verb “ dedl'^ 
(ho said), while the statement itself is in the actual words of the speaker, 
of which the above pronoun in the accusative forms the subject (unless we 
’may suppose a nominative he understood). 

JBiz-ni alnr-m'* ihin dep parwah gehnni = Avithout fearing lest 
us Avill-tbey-take having said care making not 

we should take (it). 

[Here the liz-ni (ace.) seems to be governed by the “ dep,"' and not 
by the parwah qehnaV' Avhich would govern the ablative “ hiz-din,'''~\ 

12. The reflective pronoun oz is used (like kkud in Persian, or dp, 
apna in Hindustani) instead of a demonstrative or possessive pronoun, to 
fix the meaning on the subject of the sentence. 

Ex. : Ya^guh oz-i-ning dt-i-ni ultur-di = Ya‘qub killed his (own) 
horse, • 

Ya^gub aninq aUUni uUar-di would mean : Ya‘qub killed his 
(viz; some one else’s) horse. 

Again : Ma7i sani oz-oNO-wm^ uUUig-da icor-ddni = I saAV thee in thy 
(own) house [here the termination ong leaves no doubt of the person]. 

But, ^Ali Ya^guh-ni 6z-i~ning ui~da Jem^di, is a doubtful phrase ; for 
though by rights the oz should refer to the subject of the sentence CAHi)^ 
yet as the accusative “ Ya^quh-ni^^ comes so close before, it would probably 
be understood to mean : “ ‘Ali saw Ya‘qub in his (Ya'qub’s) own house.” 
To save the doubt it would be better to put it as follows : 

Ya^quh~ni ^Ali dz^Uning m*da Jeordi = Ali saw Ya'qub in his (All’s 
own) house. 
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a 

While to express the other meaning without leaving a doubt, the re- 
flective j^ronoun would be dispensed with, and the demonstrative used, viz. 

*Ali Ya^quh-ni aninq uUda Jcor-di = Ali saw Ya'qub in his (Ya'qub’s) 
house. ^ 

It is the same with the other cases (dz taking the proper possessive 
affix of the pc’rson) : Ex. man oYi-oM-ni urdum " I struck myself.*’ 

Ya^quh oz-i-din qurqti " YVqub feared (from) himself.” 

13. There being no verb “ to have,” its sense is expressed by means 
of the impersonal verb hdr “ there is.” 

(g) by putting the subject in the locative : 

Ex. : man~da dt har = there is to mo ( e. e., “ I have”) a horse. 

Yadshah-da ui lar = there is to the king a house, i. e.^ the king 
has a house.” 

(ft) by putting the (English) subject in the genitive ; and the (Eng- 
lish) object in the possessed form of the ]wper person : 

Ex. : Maning dUim hdr “ my horse exists” or “ I have a horse.” 

Yadshali~ning dUi hdr “the king’s horse is (or exists),” i. c., 
" the king has a horse.” 

Of course with the addition of the demonstrative ju'onoun the verb 
har would resume its simple meaning of " is.” 

Ex. I5u maning at-im har = " this is my horse.” 

14. The passive forms of intransitive verbs are not impossible in 
Turki. Sometimes they are in point of meaning the passive of the can- 
sative ratlier than of the primary intransitive verb, which can of course 
have no passive logically [See " Secondary verbs, II,” note at end]. But 
often again they take a kind of inij)ersonal sense answering to the French 
form in “ ow.” Thus with har~mag " to go har-iUdi is its passive past 
tense, 3rd person singular. Literally it would be translated “ it has been 
gone,” which comes to mean " one has gone” " on est alle^ 

15. The Noun of the agent in chi governs the same case as the pri- 
mary ver6, as also do all other verbal forms. 

Ex. ; KUPFAU-NI yog-qelghu-chi, “ A destroyer (of) infidels (acc.). 

16. To represent the expressions which employ the infinitive in 
European tongues, the Turki employs its own infinitive or other verbal 
noun as a noun in the accusative or other case. 

Ex. : QEL-MAQ-NI kh'ahldi-man = I wish to do. 

the doing (acc.) wish I 

Yelghan aitmae gmah dur «== to tell lies is a sin. 

Or the form in gali may be used, answering to English “ in order to.” 

: ultwr-gali huym-di « he commanded to kill, or, he gave orders 
for the killing. 

al-ghali hel-dim = I came (in order) to take. 
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17. In interrogative i)hrases only one syllable or word of interrogation 
is necessary. Thus, if the words nima (what ?), qai-si (which ?), or gener- 
ally, any interrogative adverb, appears in the body of the sentence, the final 
interrogative mu or ma^ or the dubitativo •ni'iJcin, is not required. Other- 
wise it is ; 

Thus : NIMA hdr “ what is tlicjre ?” but, sliuhu har mu “ is it this 

Again : Bu pdigltamhar-ning ruli-i ikin, “ What prophet’s soul 

may this be ?” 

but : Bu fuldn pdighamhar-ning ruh-i ^Hkin ‘‘ May this be such-and- 
such a jirophet’s soul ?” 


Knd of TirE Gbamma^u. 
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APPENDIX. 


IBANSLATIONS AND SDLEOIIONS. 


YXbkaitdi TiJuki Vebsioit of the Lobe’s Pbateb. 

Eh ! hizlar-ning kok-da-gi dfkda-’miz, 

Oh U8 of Houvcn-in Fathcr-our; 

Saning at-ing ulugh Lolsun ; 

Of thcc name thy great be ; 

Sailing padshahliq-ing kelsun ; 

Of thee kingdom thy come ; 

Saning rizaliq-ing asHifin-da bolglian-dik, yer-da ham bolsun ; 

Of thee pleasure thy Ileavcn-in being like carth-in also may it bo ; 

Biz-nfng azuq-uiniz-ni liar-kdu yet-kuz ; 

Us-of food our (ace.) each day cause- to-rcach ; 

Biz yaman-liq qolghan-lar-gba bagliislila-ghan-cha gunjih- 
Wo bad-ncss doers to forgiving-in-the-mcasurc-of sin 

imiz-ni baghishla j 
our .(acc ) forgive ; 

Gunah-boladurghari 'waqt-ni kursut-ma, 

Sin about to bo oppoiiunity (acc.) prosent-not ^ 

Magar biz-ni yamanliq-din qnt-qaz ; 

JJut us (acc.) bad-nesa from protect; 

Aning-uchun-kim padshahliq u kuchluk-lik u roshan-llk san-ga 
Of this because that kingdom and power and glory to thoo 
mango dur. Amin, 

overmoro is Amen, 
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STOEIES 

FbOM FoEBES’ PeBISjAN Qbammae teanslated into Tueki. 

1. JBir dilnm AJlatun-din sur~di him : Tola yiUlar hima-da iding^ 

Olio man I’lato-from asked tliat Many years .sliip-in thou wort 

wu daryd-safar-i-ni qeUding, daryd-da nima ^ajdih~lar hdr-dbng, 
and sea-voyage (ace.) thou iiiadest sea-in what wonders sawest-thou, 
Jaiml) didi* ^ajah sliuhu ir^di him darya-din saldmat yaqa-sU 
Answer he spoko wonder this very (thing) was that sea-from safely shore its 

glia yet4im, 

to i arrived. 

2. Eir gadd hir hdi-ning darwdza^si-ga hdr-di tou l)ir-nima\ 

Ono beggar ono rich-man-of door his to went and something 

tila~di. TJi-ning icli-i-din awdz Icel-di him : Aghacha iii-da yoq. 
asked (for). House of interior-its-from voice came that : Woman houso-in not. 
Oadd de-di ndn\ jiarcha-sUiii tild p-idim^ aghacha-ni tila-mdp- 
Beggar said bread piece of it (acc.) asked-for I hud woman (acc.) I had not asked 

idim him sliun-dhgh jawdh tap-tim, 

(for) that such-like answer I received. 

3. Bir talth har-ioaqt qahristan-gha hdr-ur hoUsa cliddir-i-ni 

One doctor every time grave-yard to going might bo shoot his (acc.) 

J)dsli-i-glia yaf-in-ip (yap-iiuip) harnr-idL Adam-lar sur-di-lar him: Ma-nhig 
head his to having-wrapped-hiinself used-to-go. Mon asked that : This of 
sahab-i nima. Tahib aidi : Eu qabristan-da-ghi Uluh^lar-din uioat^ 

reason its what (is) ? Doctor said : Tliis grave-yard in being corpses from l-am- 

ur~man, aning uchwn-him liama-si maning dawd-im-ni ye*p 

abashed, that-of because that all of them of mo medicino my (acc.) having eaten 

ul-up^wr, 

have died. 

4. Eir hbn pddsliali ughuUi bilan du-gJia bar^-di hawa issigh boU 

One day a king son his with hunt to went air hot bc- 

di ; pddshah bilan shali-zdda igin4ar-i-ni bir mashhnrah-ning dalU'^ 
came; king with prince cloaks their (aec.) ono jester of shouldcr- 
si~gha qdi-di : Eddsliah hiil-di %m de-di : Ai mnshliarah mn-da ’ bir 

his-to placed ; King smiled and said : Oli jester thee on one 

esliah-ning yiih-i bar-dur, Mashltarah aidi : Ealhi ihi eshah-ning 

donkey of load-his (there) is. Jester sfiid ; or rather two donkey of 

yiih-i bar dnr, 

load-their (there) is. 

5. Eir dtih-adam-gha de-di-lar^ him : Tild-' r-mu-san him saning 

Ono crooked man to they said, that : desirest h' thou that of iheo 

ucha-ng tughri bol-snn, ya hamah adam-lar-ning uclia-si san-dik 

back thy straight should-becomo, of all men of back their thee like 




• Aidt for ait-di from ait-mak, 
t Lit. •* one what,” 

J For ndn-ning parcha-si-ni^ 
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duk hoUsun — mu* Til duh de-di^ hamah kUhi-lar-ning ucha- 

crookcd should become P That crooked (man) said : all people of hack 

si man-dik igri bohsun^ ul kbz-bilan mani kbra-dur-lar man 

thoir me like crooked should become, that eye with mo (acc.) thoy-aro -seeing^ I 

ham ular-ni kor-di, . 

also them (acc.) may-see. 

6. Bir kdn Padshah hir shdr~din aghrUdi ; jallad-ni biyur^ 

One day King one poet from was angry; executioner (acc.) ho- 

dl ; maning aldi-nuda uUtur* Jalldd qilich alip~ kel-ga~ 

ordered of mo presence my in kill. Executioner sword having-lakon in-order-to 

7/* bdr-di. T7I shdr hazir ddam-lar-glia de-di ; Qilich kel-guncha 

<’oinc went. That poet piesent men to said : Sword till-coming 

mani mushtAa-nglar \vu ur-tingJar kirn Pddshith-ning kungl-i khmli 

mo (acc.) l)cluhour and beat that King of lu'arthis pleased 

hol-snn* Bu sdz-din Padshah kltush lol-up kiiUdi wu sha^r-ning 
may-he. This speec h from king pleased liaving-becomo he-smiled and poet of 
gundh-i-ni ui-ti. 

olienee his (acc.) passed over. 

7. Bir ddam ulngh martaha iap-H. Bir dost4 ani kdr-gali 

One man great dignity received. One friend his him in-ord(ir-to-sco 

Tcehdi, Ul ddam de-di : San kirn san tru nima ish-ka keU 

came. That man said : Thou wlio (.art) thou and wliat business to camost- 

ding* Ul dost-i sharminda hoUdi wu de-dii Mani iamb-ma^~ 

thou ? That friend his abashed beeamo and said : Me (acc.) rocognisest not 

Man saning kndim-gi dosUimg man; san-ga Hza tut- 

? thou. I of thee old (adj.) friend thy I (am); thee to condolence in-or- 

qali kehdiin ishit-dim kirn qarghu hoUtip-san* 

der-to-offer (hold) I came I hoard that bliiid thou-hast-becomo. 


TEANSLATION OF A PASS-PORT ISSUED IN KASIIGHAR. 
To 

. All Boad and Station oiEcials at this time, 

This notice (is given), that at tin’s .season of auspicious arrangement, 
Shaw Sahib’s man Rahmat-Ullah, with a horse, is going to Yarkand on ser- 
vice. It is neccs.sary that you, without offering molestation or impediment { 
at the road-stations (either) in (his) going or coming, i)ass him on and 


* ATip-Jcel-mak (Ht. having taken to come), ». to bring ; alip-kel-gali =» in 
order to bring. 

t Contracted from tanu-mdi-mu^aan, Tanu-maJc is “ to recognise ;** tanu-i-aan 
“thou rocognisest" (simple Pres.); tanu-mdi-aan is the negative “ thou recognisoat 
not ;" tanu-mai-mu-aan is the interrogative “ dost thou not recognise." See “ Verbs 
Interrogalivc." 

t Lit. “ not having made molestation and impediment." *■ 
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forward him. With this intent,* * * § on the eleventh day of the Holy month 
Kdmazan 1291, the exalted sign-manual has been impressed. 

(on the reverse) 



TRANSLATION OF AGREEMENT WRITTEN AT KASHGHAR. 

“ The date was one thousand two hundred and ninety, the nineteenth 
of Muharram: Malatp the son of Qabil Ba’i, made a legal agreement (as 
follows) : that on account of contentions (with) my wife Aqlim Ribi, I, 
who now agree, having been unreasonable, henceforwardf have undertaken 
not to strike or bcatj (her) without reason ; to give (her) the necessary cost 
of living at the (proper) time, and have undertaken not to take any strange 
man into the house where my said wife is§ and whenever it shall be known 
and proved that I have taken || a strange man into my house into the pre- 
sence of my wife, or have beaten || her without just cause, my said wife 
shall be froelf, if she chooses, to give to me the writer of this agreement, 
one** bill of divorcement separating herself.’’ 

Agreed io by both parties in Court, (Ai’abic). 



* Lit. “ having said*’ or “ signified (thus).” The usual participle, de'py which 
closes a quotation. 

t Mun^din hn-yun ; Lit. “on this side of this (lime).” 

t SoqmasbohUm; Lit. I have become not-about-to-strike is the negative 

of Soq~tir (Continuativo Participle). * , 

§ AhUim bar iii-ga. The root of the defective verb bar is hero used as a Verbal 
A^'ective. 

11 Kirgan-tm., Boq^qan-im^ Verbal Substantives in the possessed form; lit. “my en- 
tering,” “ my striking.” Alip-kim\aJc is a compound verb «= “ having taken, to enter” 
= “ to take into.” 

H Lit. “having obtained tho option, if she pleases, lot her &c.” 

ihw out of tho three which Musalman law allows before the divorce is irrevoca- 
ble under ordinary circumstances. 
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OPINION OF ONE OF HIS HIGHNESS THE AMIR OF KASH- 
GHAR’S COUNSEL LEARNED IN THE LAW. 

Tbanslation. 

Case put : 

(Whereas) hj his statement (it appears) that, as was pre-ordain ocl, 
a sum of thirty-three tangas was lost from the house of Sufurgi Bai from 
his bed, and afterwards Sufiirgi Bai said to (his) wife Ai .Khan: “If you 
have put away this money, thirty-three tangas, produce it, (and) I Avill add 
twenty -four tangas, and will make a cloak after your heart’s desire and give 
(it to you) [or, will cause to he made (for y^ou) &c.] ; (and) if (when) you 
have produced tlie money, I should not add the (otlier) money' and give you 
the cloak, and should not stand to my promise, (then) be you thrice divor- 
ced.’* Thus he made* conditions. 

\_O2^hii07i ;] 

Under these circumstances, according to the terms of the Holy' Law, 
the said Ai Bibi may not have produced the money', and Sufiirgi Ba’i may 
not have given tlie twenty'-four tangas to the said Ai Bibi ; (but) the said 
Ai Bibi docs not, by' a brcachf of Sufiii’gi Bai’s promise, become divorced 
three times as against J Sufiirgi Bai. And God knows host, (Arabic.) 

“ That whicli depends on a condition does not come into ojieration in 
the absence of that condition.’* (Qiizi Khan.)§ 

“ That Avhich dex^ends on a condition is wanting previous to the ex- 
istence of the same.” (Nihaya.)§ 

“And every thing wliich dc])cnds on a qualification does not come into 
operation without the existence of the same,” (Doubtful.) § 


[Seal.] 


lie wlio 
Huppliciitfs tho 
Jmcrcy of tho Lord of '( 
Evideucojl : 

Mufti Muliaininad, 
son of 

llisdmu-’d-dm. 


, ♦ All the verbs, cxrcpting-thosc supposed to bo spoken by Sufhrgi Ibii, dow to 
this point, arc in the Potential form as being depondunt on the statement of the 
applicant. 

t The negative expressed in the concluding verb applies to tho^ preceding clause 
also. Tho phrase might be rendered “ Tt is not the case that Sufiirgi Bai has broken 
his promise, and that (therefore) Ai Bibi has become divorced.” 

I Lit. “ to tho injury of.” 

5 These Arabic quotations arc from the books of expounders of tho law brought 
in os authorities for tho decision come to. The authorship of tho last is entered as 
“ doubtful.” • 

I) Or, ** the manifest liord.” 
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EXTEACTS 

Fbom the Tazkieattj-’l Bughea. 

(lAteral translation,) 

Exteact I. 

###### 

One day a disciple* of the holy Abu-an-nasar Samani inquired : “ Oh ; 
Eeverend man, so much goods and wcalthf being (in your possession), 
why do you they) carry on commerce ?” he said : Then the holy Kh’a- 
jah Abu-an-nasr Samani said : “ Oh disciple, you say well ; but since I havo 
Gomc to my wits I have never at any time set aside the traditions of the Holy 
Prophet of God. Therefore I do not choose to neglect them (lit. the 
neglecting them). When I go out on a journey (lit. in my going out to 
a journey) by paying customs (lit. having given customs), I cause advan- 
tage to Musalmans ; should I abandon trade I should remain excluded 
from the merit of paying customs.” 

And again he spoke : Oh disciples, have ye not heard this story ? 
One day the Prophet of God had sat down in the Blessed Mosque. Several 
indigent companions (of the Prophet) cfime in (lit. having entered, camo). 
They said : ‘ Oh Proidict of God, other companions (of thine) (who are) 
rich, pay customs. To us also commaTid some work that may obtain (for 
us) the merit of customs (i)aying), (that) wo also having done that work 
may obtain the merit of customs (paying).’ Thus they petitioned (lit. 
having said they made petition). 

“ The Holy Proidiet said : ‘ Oh poor companions, daily the service of 
morning prayer having been recited, if you say thirty-three times ‘ Suhlidn- 
allah thirty-three times ^ Ahhamdu-l Illah thirty-three times ^ Alla^ 
Im aicbar ten times ^ La Ildlia ilV Allah, vmhdalm, la-shariTca lahu^ 
lahiCUmulhu tva Inlm-l-hamdu wa hiia ^ ala hull i simidn qadir,'X will 
obtain the merit of giving customs. (Thus) saying he commanded.” 

“ These indigent companions remained very happy. Some days after 
the rich companions having heard, they also recited (the words). These 
poor comixanions having again come into the presence of the Holy Prophet 
of God, said : ‘ Oh Prophet of God, the rich companions also having recited 
the jn’ayers which wo have to recite (lit. the us-to-be-rccited prayers), 
are obtaining the merits of these also 1’ thus they represented. » 

♦ * Ilero tho word “ disciplo” is put in the plural out of respect, although a single* 
ono is indicated hy tho word ** ono.” Tliis is a very common usage. Abu-an- 
nasr seems to havo lived in tho 4th century after Muhammad. 

f- Lit. to that extent goods and wealth having stood.*’ I'l 

X Thcro is no Divinity hut Allah alono. Ho has no partner ; Dominion is Ilis, 
and praise is His, and His power oxtends over all. A. 
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“ Then the Holj Pro])hct said : ‘ Zaliha fazhullaki gutilii imn ya- 
sha' ;* that is : ‘ God the Exalted gives the merit of (paying) customs 
to (whatever) servant of His he choO’^es (lit. to his chosen servant). I, 
how shall I do (anything) ?’ Thus he answered. 

“ Therefore it is known tliat in (paying) customs there is exceeding 
profit. To this end I have not abandoned commerce,” he said. 


EVTttACT II. 

‘ It is that Abu-an-nasr Saniani’ said the Holy Prophet of God ‘ who 
shall acquire Sultan Satiiq Buglira Khan for the Piiitli.’ 

At once the companions computed the date and wrote : ‘ After the 

Propliot of God shall have passed from the world tlirce hundred and tliirty- 
three years, in the land of Turkistan, one by name the Holy Sultan Satuq 
Bughra Khan Ghazi, a noble person, shall come into existence ; at the ago 
of twelve he shall be acquired to the Faith.’ Thus tliey wrote. 

And again on the spot the Prophet of God spoke .* “ Aiovoalu man asla- 
ma min at-Tark^^ 

Tlic meaning of this saying is this : as much as to say that : ‘ from 
the direction of Turkistan Sultan Satuq Bughra IHian Ghazi will become a 
Musalmaii.’J 

So that after a certain ijcriod the Holy Kh’ajah Abu-an-nasr Sama- 
ni came into existence in this world ; as he went on reading the revealed 
knowledge, he saw this saying : ‘‘ Awwalu man aslama min at-Turk*^ ‘ What 
sort of a person may this Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan be’ he said (to him- 
self). Without having seen him he began to love him. 

He looks§ at the date ; but little (time) remains to the coming into 
existence of the Holy Sultan, His love and friendshij) coming off victorious 
he started on a journey in search of the Sultan, in the direction of Turkis- 
tan. 

# # # * * 


Extract III. 

The Holy Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan Ghdzf entered the twelfth year 
of his age. || Until that (time) the Holy Sultan was in appearance an 
infidel. 

, ♦ Lit. “That is the grace of God which falls upon whomsoovor Ho chooses.” A. 

t Lit. “The first who professed Islam among tho Tm*ks.” A, 
t This is of course a very free rendering by tho pious historian, for in the Kro- 
phot’s traditional saying no name is reported. 

§ Lit. “ ho might look,” Pros. Pot. But this tense is used in an historic sense 
like tho “ historic; present.” 

II Ho appears to have been the son of a King of Kashghar of the family of the 
mythic Afrasiab. 
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One day the Holy Sultan went out a-hunting. Going along hunting 
he arrived at a place called Baqu in Lower Artush, He looked ; (and saw 
that) several men of pleasing appearance and of pure disposition had encamped 
on a grassy spot. The Holy Sultan, with his companions, started in the di- 
rection of these travellers. 

Having looked, they were astonished saying : “ In these cities there 

were not (ever) such people, such men. What people are these ? Come ! 
let us go and see.’* * * § (Thus) saying they moved on. 

But these travellers* were the Holy Kh’ajah Abu-an-nasr Samani 
(and his company). Abu-an-nasrf looks J : several horsemen are coming. 
They came near. He looks (again) : it must be the Holy Satuq Bughra 
Khan (whose mention he had) seen in the History (of the Pro^jliet’s say- 
ings). 

On seeing (liim) Abu-an-nasr said : “ Thanks be to God, (the object 
of) my petition has been obtained,” § and he rejoiced exceedingly. 

Immediately he said to his servants ; “ The Lord of the present and 

future worlds, (the object of) my desire comes. Or rather, the reason of 
my coming to this country was because of this noble jjerson. Oh .servants 1 
leave the baggage open,” (so) saying, with Abu-an-nasr leading, all the 
travellers stood up to prayer. Having finished their prayer, they camo 
back to their places and sat down. Till that time the Sultan remained on 
the back of his horse. 

The Sultan, astonished, said : “ (Thc.se) are|| wonderful travellers ; 
without caring for us, leaving their baggage oj^en, they have become occu- 
pied in striking their heads on the ground.” 

He was (saying) these words, (when) Abu-an-nasr came seven steps 
of ground into the iireseiice of the Sultan, and made a salutation. The 
Sultan, getting ofE his horse, went to meet the Kh’ajah Abd-an-nasr. The 
Kh’ajah invited^ the Sultan and brought (him) with honour and respect 
to the place (where he was) sitting ; bringing out his best good^ by pairs 
to the Sultan, he placed these choice things in (his) presence. 

Then the Sultan with hcai’t and soul accepted (the attentions of) the 

• Kdrwdn is used in Central Asia to me.'in one of the persons composin^j what wo 
should call a ** caravan,” and not to mean tho entire assemblage, as is indeed evident 
from the word in tho text being in the plural. ^ 

t Tho long titles are omitted for brevity, 

t Tho “ historic present.” 

§ The word “ do’p” (having said), which comes in here, may bo taken as answer- 
ing to our inverted commas. * 

II JDuk for dur (respectful form). 

U Tahlif qelmdq^ a common Oriental expression for “ to invite”. Cfc French don- 
nez vouB la peine d’entrer.” 


T T 
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Kh’Ajali. As it was in the Sultan’s mind, (that) the Holy Khizr had 
said some one should be produced who should teach him Musalmanism,* 
he doubted whether this might not be the very person. He asked : “ What 
(is your) name” ? Then the Kh’iijah answered “ my name is Abu-an- 
nasr Sainani.” 

The Sultan recognised that this must be the person spoken of by 
Khizrf (on wlioin be peaco).J He rejoiced and said: “Oh father, what- 
ever you may say I Avill agree to. But, while we sat by on horseback, you 
left your baggage open, without fearing lost we should take (it), and be- 
came 1 *4.Med ill striking your hea<ls on the ground. Wo know you not. 
Tell us the truth of tlieso jiroceedings of yours.” (Thus) he spoke. 

Then the Kh'ajah said ; “ Oh, Prince, in this world there is not an 
abiding world. Every one will go from this world ; money, goods, riches, 
will not satisfy men ; but rather by reason of money and goods men be- 
come captive to Hell. And again, we all are about making a journey from 
this world to the next, we have made ready the provisions and accoutre- 
ments (fitted) to a person who is travelling from this world.” (Thus) he 
answered 

The Sultan having heard this speech from the Kh’ujah, a fear was 
produced in his heart. 

He said : “ Oh Kh’ajah, what dost thou say (when) about to become 
a Musalman ; I also will say it and become a Musalman.” 

The Holy Kh’ajah said: “llepcat the Kalimnh tayihah ^ Id Ildlia 
iir Allah, Muhammad laml-ilWC (there is no Divinity but Allah, Mu- 
hammad is the Messenger of Allah), (and) the Kalimah-i-Shahddat ^ Ash- 
hadu an Id Ildlia ilV Allah, tva ashhadu anna Muhammadan "ahdtihu loa 
BosiiluhiC (I testify that there is no Divinity but Allah, and I testify that 
Muhammad is his .servant and his messenger).” 

The Sultan said the ‘ Kalimah-i-Shahddat (the declaration of testi- 
mony) and the ‘ Kalimah tayihaV (the beautiful declaration). 

Then he asked : “ Who is the person (you) call Muhammad ?” The 
Holy Kh’ajah said : “ (He who i.s) called Muhammad (is) the friend of 
God. God the Exalted has created this world and the next for the sake of 
that Muhammad. He, on the Day of Judgment, shall release sinners from 

• This barbarous compound exactly represents the equally barbarous compound in 
the text. The entire phrase is literally: “ ..some one having been produced, that 
Bomo-ono shall teach me Musalmanism.” 

t The oriental name of the Prophet Elias, whose apparition to Sultdn Satuq is 
related in a previous chapter of the Tazkiratu-’l-Bughra. 

t This clause is followed by the inevitable “ de’p” referring to words not spoken 
but thought. ^ 
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Hell, and take them to Paradise. The Faith of that Muhammad is right, 
and his laws (are) riglrt ; (they) are not like the laws of other Prophets. 
The laws of other Prophets are abrogated.*'*' Whoever walks in the path 
trodden by Muhammad he shall attain his desire and wish.’* Thus he de- 
scribed the Messenger of God. 

Then the Sultan said to the Kh’ajah : “ Oh (thou) who showest the 
way to those who have lost itf, if there be any other thing to be taught 
(to teach) besides the declaration of testimony, teach (me) ; that I also 
having learnt (it) may busy myself about the service of God.” 

# # * # * 


Exthact IV. 

The Holy Sultan having called one by one the forty persons save one, 
(and they) having come, he said : “ Oh friends, if you choose to maintain 
friendship with me, like me become Musalman. The Faith of the Holy 
Muhammad, the Messenger of God, is the greatest of all Faiths J, and the 
most distinguished. Into this Faith enter ye. (Thus) ho exhorted (them). 


Extract V. 

The Holy Snltiin Satuq Bughra Khan’s (stop) father§ Harun Bughra 
Kluin was even worse than a stone in inddelity. His army was numberless. 
By his sagacity he became aware that Sultan Satuq had become a Musal- 
man, but, moreover, in order to convince himself the better, he told no ono.|| 
# # # # * 


Extract VI. 

Ho formed the jirojcct of killing the Holy Sultan. The Sultan’s mo-» 
thcr having understood this matter, complained, and said : “ Oh inlidcl ! 
why dost thou slay my son, obtained after so many years of mortilication 
and pain With such words she intervened. •([ 

* The text saj^s j ‘abrogated and false,* but the Musalman trans- 

criber refused to ropy the word b ‘ faLso’, saying this would be wrong tlieology, 
as th(j laws of JMo.sos and Christ are only superseded by the laws of Muhammad, but are 
not false in themselves ! However, the word JLb b has the meaning ‘ abolished' as ^^ell 
as ^ false.' 

t Lit. “ Oh shower (of) the road to the road-losers.** 

t A good example of the Superlative. 

§ He seems to have marrit’d Satuq’s mother after the death of her former husband, 
Satuq*fl father, and become King in his place. 

'II Lit. “ With sagacity ho ascertained the Sultan's becoming a Musalman. But, 
moreover, query that it may ho bettor known, (thus) saying (to himself),*’ &o. 

f Lit. “ Descended in the midst.” 
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Harun Bughra Khdn’s anger having arisen, he said : “ Oh woman !* 
(your son) having deserted our faith, the friendship of Muhammad has 
prevailed (with him).” 

She replied : “ Oh infidels, try my son and observe ; if he has entered 
the faith of Muliammad, then kill (him).” This proposal was accepted by 
Harun Bughra Khdn. 

# « « « # '- 


Extract YTI. 

Harun Bughra Khan, having consulted with all the chiefs, said : “ Let 
us build an idol-temple.” They made ready the bricks, and sent some one 
to call the Sultan. He came. 

Harun Bughra Khan said : “ Oh child, we are doubtful whether you 
have not left our faith, and entered tlie faith of Muhammad. ”t 

The Sultan, after the manner of the infidels, took J an oath. Harun 
placed no confidonce (in it) . 

He said : “ Oh child, 1 place no confidonce in this oath of yours. Wo 
are building an idol-temple. If you raise the wall of this idol-temple, I 
shall believe '(you).” 

The Holy Sultan arose in haste, § and reflected saying (to himself) 
How shall I act ?” lie consented, but became sad and peridexed 

Extract YIII. 

Ho went into the presence of the Holy Kh’sijah, and said : “ Oh 
venerable one ! Harun Bughra Khan sus])octs my having become a Musal- 
man. In order to try me, I believe ho is about building || an idol-tcmplo. 
He says : ‘ Do you first raise the wall of that temple.* If I agree, I shall 
depart from the Faith of Islam and fall into infidelity.^ What counsel is 
there for me.** 

The iloly Kh’djah said : “ Oh child ! in order to preserve themselves** 

♦ Mazlum^ lit. “ oppressed one,*’ is used in Kushghar, &c., instead of the word 
<< woman,** 

t Lit. “ You (aoo.) we doubt, saying : from our faith having gone out, he has 
entered into the faith of Muhammad.** 

. t Lit. “ drank an oath,** 

§ Lit. “ running arose.** 

II Jta^ur-mish (the Hear-say Compound Present) “ ho is understood to bo about 
building,** or “ I believe ho is about building.’* 

IT Lit. ** Having gone out from the Faith of Islam, I am about entering into in- 
fidelity.** 

** Muk^zat qelmdq and sOqlamdq are identical in meaning ; ono expression being 
lialf Arabic and the other Turki. 
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many people have held it lawful to do forbidden acts. If in laying out the 
wall you lay it out with the (mental) purpose, saying (I intend this as) 
a mosque, certainly in the presence of God you will obtain merit, (and) you 
will be delivered from the evil designs of the infidels. Be not over-much 
afflicted.”* 

The Sultan Satuq having heard these words, rejoiced (and) returned 
homo. • 

In the morning (when) the sun rose Ilarun caused to make proclama- 
tion, saying : “ Let all the troops and chiefs assemble at the place (where) 
tlio temple is to be built.” All the infidels assembled at the place (where) 
the temple was to bo built. 

Harun having sent and fetched the Holy Sultan, said : “ Oh child ! if 
you are of our faith, do the same works that we do. What we bowf the 
head to, do you also bow (your) head to. We, this day, are building a 
temple. Do you first, leading, place the bricks ; our heart will at oncej be- 
come at ease.” 

The Holy Sultan said : “ Very well,” and of his own accord tucking 
up the front § (skirt of his robe) to his waist, and turning up the sleeve of 
his fore-arm, with all his friends, (forming) the (mental)^ intention of 
(building) a mosque, lifting up the bricks by twos, he went and took and 
deposited them at the ])lace for building the idol-temple. 

The third time he had gone to take(| a brick, Harun called out say- 
ing : “ Oh, my child ! my son ! stop ; more than this it is not in my 
power to cause your body to Avork.^ Even now there was an object of 
mine in my causing you to do thus. Now my heart has become at ease. 
Now whatsoever /ou may please, (that) do.” 

Having said (this) the Avholo of his troops returned and settled down. 


Extract IX. • 

The Sultan, having ^pent half the night, wont with those forty persons 
less one into the presence of the Holy Kh’ajah. 

“ Oh Venerable one ! If you give me the advice, I will make an 

assault and have a hit at** the infidels. Perha 2 )s God the Exalted will give 
ns victory.” 

• 

* Fareshdn for pareshdn* 
t Lit. “ Tlio wo-hoad-striking thing.” 
t Literally, “on that (si)ot).” 

§ Fesh for pesh, 

II Lit. “ saying ‘ I will take.* ” 

IT Lit. “ there is no power of mine to the causing to work your body (acc.).** 
Tig^mak means “ to hit’* as a bullet hits the mark, or as a horse-load hits against 

a rock. 
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Extract X. 

The Holy Kh’ajah and the Sultan, with all their friends, arose and 
set out. 

They arrived at the palace of Ilarun Biighra Khan. The Holy Kh’a- 
jah raising his hands made a j^rayor : “ By Thy Divine grace and favour 
give the infidels a deep sleep, and to the Musalmans give victory.” Thus 
he praj^d. At that moment, in fulfilment of the Holy Kh’ajah’s prayer, 
(God) gave to tho infidels such a (deep) sleep, that one might seize one 
(of them) by the waist and drag him out,* * * § (and) none of tho others 

would be aware of it 

^ ^ ^ ^ 


Extract XT. 

The Sultan Satuq, dismounting from his horse and baring his sword, 
entered Harun’s palace. 

He looks, Haruii Eughra Khan remains asleep. One of his servants 
sits attending to the lamp. 

lie raised his sword to cut off Harim’s head.f Again it came into 
his heart that the killing of an enemy in his sleep is the part of a coward. J 
* It is best to awaken this infidel from his sleep, and exhort him to the 
Faith. §’ 

Again ho paused and said : However much an infidel he may be, I 
have eaten his salt. I will respect the claim of salt.” 

Thus saying, he touched his leg with the point of his sword, and said : 
“ Harun Bughra Khan !” AAvaking suddenly he looks ;.(and behold) Sul- 
tan Satuq Bughra Khan, with his drawn sword 2 >rcscnted at his head, 
stands there. 

This infidel said : “ Oh Sultan Satuq, having all this wealth, for what 
reason doest thou such a deed.” 

Then the Holy Sultan replied : Oh infidel ! The best of deeds is 
this, that thou do what I do. Arise, the time is short. Consider (this) 
opportunity (as) valuable. Say this holy profession of faith : ‘there is no 
Divinity but Allah, Muhammad (is) the Messenger of Allah.’ Eepcat 
(it)” he said. 

That luckless infidel consented not. However much the Sultan insist- 
ed, this hellish (one) consented not, guided by God to become a Musalman. 

• Lit. “ Having seized by the waist of one (of them), (any one) would bo likely 
to drag him out.” 

t Lit. “ Saying ‘ I will cut off’ &c.” 

X Lit. “ Comes out from un-manlincss.” 

§ Lit. “ That is tho good (course) that having awakened this infidel from his sloop, 
I should make him desirous of the Faith.” 
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Tho Sultan several times brandished his sword to cut off his head.* * * § 
Again he considered : 1 have eaten his salt, he has a father’s claim,” and 

returned his sword. Finally having brought his hundred desires to the 
threshold of God, (who is) beyond (all) desire, he prayed saying : “ Oh 
great God ! Thou seest the state of all creatures, (and thou hast seen) 
how many times I raised my sword to cut off his head, but respected his 
father’s claims and tho claim of the salt. Although there may be (this) 
father’s claim (on mo), oh God, by thy avenging attributes, cause this in- 
fidel to be swallowed in the earth.” Thus ho prayed. 

The Holy Sultan’s prayers were accepted; tho earth trembled, the 
earth was split, and swallowed up Harun llughra Khan to tho knees. 

The Holy Sultan said: ‘‘Oh infidel, seest thou what has happened. f 
Come ! profess the Faith. { I will pray for thee. § Free thyself from this 
evil.” Thus he exhorted. 

That wretch replied ; “ It is better for me to enter into the earth than 
to enter into thy religion.” || So he consented not. 

(The earth) swallowed him in up to the neck. Still ho consented not. 
Tlie Sultan’s wrath arose. Again he prayed. The earth swallowed up 
Harun Bughra Khan, and ho was not. 

At that auspicious moment a ray of light proceeded from the dawning 
of day. The Holy Sultan exekimed : “ Beat the drum of I.slam in my 
name ; go forth and say, that it is (now) the rule of Sultan Satuq Bughra 
Khan Ghazi. Shout loudly the invitation to prayer.” Thus he issued his 
commands. 


Extract XIL 

The Holy Sultan Satuq Buglira Khan, at the age of twelve and a halt, 
became occui)iod in wars of religion. During the summer he mide war on 
tho infidels. In winter-time he performed the service and worship of God 
the Exalted. 

The Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan Gluizi until his ninety-sixth year, as 
far as the Kiver Amu that is before Balkh^ on this side towards suu- 


* “ Saying, I will cut off his head.” 

f Lit. “ this Btato of affairs.” 

X Lit. “ bring faith.” 

§ Lit. “ to thee.” But must ho understood as a prayer to God, or inter- 

cession. 

II Lit. “my entering the earth is hotter, &c.” 

Lit. “ the in-firont-of-Balkh river Amu.” 
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rising’* as far as the placo called Karak” on the north as far as the place 
called “ Qari-qurduin”t [jdc\ (the said) Sultdn, having converted the infi- 
dels to Islam by his sword, established the laws and religion of the Holy 
Muhammad, the Messenger of God, and gave them currency. 

They buried the Holy Sultan at a place called Mashhad in Low- 
er Artush, in (the country of) Kashgar, 

At the time of the Holy Sultan’s leaving this world, the date 

was^wr hundred and twenty~nine.% 


Extract XIIT. 

The King Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan Ghazi had§ four sons and three 

daughters. The name of one (of the) daughters (was) Ala-nur 

Khhiiem. Now *Ala-nur Khanorn was a sainted lady|| of very pure appear- 
ance and chaste disposition, of right faith and firm belief^ ; and her story 
is like that of the Blessed Mary [may peace be with her]. In this wise : 
that when she had arrived at maturity, one niglit slie was worshipping God 
the Exalted ; tlic Holy Gabriel [on whom be peace] came and distilled a 
drop of light into her sacred mouth. 

Fainting she lost her consciousness. Again she returned to life. 

Another tradition is, that one night she was going out to the door. 
At the door (behold) a lion is standing. At the sight of the lion the per- 
spiration bedewed (her brow). Her consciousness forsook her ; again she 
returned to life. After many days, after many months, on the tenth of 
the month Ashur, on a Friday at the time of assembly for prayer, a son 
came into existence, of ruddy countenance, with the eyes of a gazelle. 

Great and small, all remained in wonder, saying : “ What manner of 
an occurrence is this The king in anger commanded, saying : “Ascer- 
tain the truth of this matter.” 

The nobles, the learned, and great men, questioned ’Alaniir Khanem. 
She relateil the circumstances one by one. The assembled sagacious and 
wise men, and the learned and great, full of awe, exclaimed : “ It is the 
Holy ‘Ah.” 

* Probably for kon qiah (which has no sense), should be road Icon chiqiah wliich 
has the sense given above. Otherwise it might read “ as far as Kun-qiah Karak'^ 

• t The whole passage is confused in the original as is shown in the translation. 

Answering to A. D. 1037. The dates given agree with the ago ascribed to 
Satuq Bughra Khdn when he died, viz, 96 years. He is said to have been bom in 
A. n. 333, and to have died in A. H. 429. 

{ Lit. “ of the king. . • • there were four sons,” &c. 

II Za^'ifa is used as a term of respect equivalent to “ lady” ; and marhiim is used of 
the faithful dead. , 

H Lit. “ mistress of certainty.” 
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Deriving the lineage from that Holy personage, they named him say- 
ing : “ Let his name be Sayad ^AU Arslan* * * § Khan 

After the Koyal Prince Sayad *Ali Arslan Khan had reached the age 
of seven, (they) married ‘Ala-ndr Kbanem to Toq Baba Bughra Khan 
according to law. From th^ were born three sons ; these aref Muham- 
mad Arslan, Yusuf Arslan (and) Kizil Arslan Khan Padshah. 


Extract XIV. 

It is related by tradition that the Holy Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan’s 
eldest son Hasan Bughra Khan was king at Kashqar. At that time Juqta 
ItasMd and Nnqta Rashid, Jigdlu-dlJchnlkhdlX of China, came with an 
army of thirty thousand, and beleaguered the city of Kashqar for a certain 
time. 

In the scarcity when the Musulmans became straitened, having dis- 
tributed all the provisions (of every sort),§ these did not suffice, and they 
were reduced to the last extremity. Lest he should become || answerable 
for (the deaths of) these Musulmans, Hasan Bughra Khan (together with) 
Yusuf Qadir Khan, Sayad ‘AH Arslan, with all their nobles, taking a force 
of forty thousand (men), issued out of the city and, drawing up their army, 
stood fast. The inlidels also drew up their line of battle and stood. 

They threw themselves on the infidels, and dispersed^f them. The in- 
fidels in flight went to the town of Yangi-Ilissar 


Extract XV. 

The Holy Sayad ‘AH Arslan, taking a force of ninety thousand (men), 
pursued the infidels. Fighting with them as they went, he joined battle with 
them at a place called JJrtang Qara (the Black Station) . Here also there were 
several thousands of infidels. Attacking them, he caused the blood of the 
infidels to flow like the River Jaihun.** Sword and battle-axe had no effect 
on the Holy Prince. The infidels remained in astonishment. The Jigalu- 
Alkhalkhal said : “ Sword and battle-axe have no effect at all on him ; no- 
thing pierces him. How may (one) do (that) a sword shall pierce the 

• Arsfdn means ‘ lion,’ referring to the story of his birth. 

t Jyttk for dur is a respectful form. 

t I venture to suppose that this word (unknown to those natives of Turkist&i 
whom I have consulted) is a corrupted Chinese or Kn.lm i t lc name of some dignity or 
office. 

§ Lit. “ Water and food/* 

1| Lit. “ Saying, ‘Let me not he answerable for these Musulm&ns.’ ” 

H Fardkanda for pardkanda. 

•* The OziiB. Lit. “Erom the infidels he caused to fiow a Jaihfin of blood.’* 

V U 
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Holy Prince ? Whoever may be likely to give intelligence (of) this, I will 
give (him) the equivalent of his (own) stature (in) gold.*’ Thus he pro- 
mised. 

At that time there was an old man of Ujat* amongst the infidels. 
He said : “ I will acconijdish this work.*’t 

He betook himself with guile to the army of Islam. For several days 
he went to and fro in the army, (and) entered into the service of the 
Prince’s kitclien. No one paid any attention to him. 

One day (the Prince) had returned from the holy fight and sat down. 
He related several occurrences of the fight, and (the man of Ujiit) having 
praised and commended the Prince, asked a question, saying : “ Oh Prince, 
Refuge of the World, sword and battle-axe have no effect on your High- 
ness. What circumstance is this 

The Holy Sayad ‘All Arslan in his good-humour, said : “ At no time 
does a sword or battle-axe incrce me. Except (that) when I stand up to 
prayer, my body becomes water ; at that time if (any one) were to strike 
me with a reed (even) he would pierce (me).” (The old man) was going 
about attentive (to discover) what (Avas) the case and wh-it (Avere) the cir- 
cumstances of this magical power. lie heard this speech from the gem- 
scattering (lips)' of the Holy Prince ; no one became aware of the matter. 

This traitor, having gone out from the midst of the anny, told (the) 
good news to the Jigalu-alkhalkhal of China. This infidel rejoiced and 
gave much gold and jewelry to this traitor, 

• « # # # 


Extbact XVI. 

One day tliey were calling to morning prayer. The Musalmans as- 
sembled and stood in rows. They performed the instituted rites ; and say- 
ing the TahhirX for the religious duty, they arose to prayer. 

The f5urah§ (beginning) “ Verily we have given” was in the mind of 
the Mulla lmani.|( But “ Verily we have granted a victory”Tf came to 
his mouth. 

* I am informed by a resident of Khntan that Vjdl is a rillago near the capital of 
that province ; and that, in coniioction with the occurrence mentioned in the text, thero 
is still a saying current applied to a disloyal or treachorcjus person : “ Ho is an Vjdt^ 
liqy See note at end of this Translation. In Eastern Turkistan the word Kamptr 
used in the text, generally means an old woman. Perhax)s it should have boon translated 
BO here. 

t Lit. “ the work (acc.) of this.” 

X The words “ God is greatest'* Avith which the prayers begin. 

§ Chapter of the Eor&n. The chapter beginning thus is the 108th, a short one. 

II Ttie Mulla who loads the prayer. 

K This is the beginning of the 48th chapter of the Koran. The verso quoted be- 
low is the 28th-29th of tho sainu chaptor. 
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The infidels were on the alert ; tliey considered the opportunity valua- 
ble. Entering (the field) rank on rank they sent the Musalmans to mar- 
tyrdom ; and just as they (the worsliippers) reached tliis verse — “ and God 
is a sufficient witness, Muhammad is the Messenger of God” — a sword 
struck the sacred head of the Prince. The head was severed from the 
body. From the sacred head of the Prince there came a voice ; 

“ Well, it is a careless Mulla” it said. 

His proper name was Mulla ‘Alam.” The nick-name “ Kh’ajah 
Bc-ghani” (careless Kh’ajah) became affixed to him.* 

«#«#*## 


Exteact XVII. 

The infidels urged their horses against (the Prince’s) household 
I esc (men) stood still and fought. They made over ever so many infidels 
Hell. The attacking infidels finally made martyrs of them. 

Then the Lady Mariam Khancm, with several (of her) maids, draw, 
j a sigh of grief, entered the battle. They sent five and twenty infidcL 
Hell. The unbelievers came on to the attack. She looked at the oartl 
)r help). The earth sjdit ; at that moment she entered the earth am 
lappeared. After that they slew the maids. 

####### 


Exteact XVIII. 

The Holy ITasan Bughra Khan GhazI, the Holy Isan Bughra Khan 
Qhazi, the Holy Yiimf Qadir Khan Ghazi, tliese Princei^. entered the plain. 
Killing infidels, they made the blood to flow (like the lliver) Jaihiin ; they 
cut (them) in jiieces, and took their goods as booty. 

Juqta Kasliid and Xuqta liushid, Jigalu-alkhalkhal of China, with a 
force of twelve thousand (men), lied. (The Princes) pursuing after, reach- 
ed (the place) called Kitkidr.f There they fought for seven nights and 
days. Many Musalmans became martyrs. With all this fighting, (mat- 
ters) did not come right. Othmaii Bughra Khan, a son of the Holy Sul- 
tan, with sixty persons, met with martyr’s deaths. The infidels, fighting 
as they went, retreated to a town of China. 

* « « * « « #• 

• A certain “ Hazrat BegaivC* is reverenced as a local saint at Qizil. I w.a8 much 
exercised at hearing this saint spoken of as a man ; whereas the title would mean “ tho 
Holy Princess.” But perhaps it is the “ Kh’djah Begham*' of tho toxl> who has been 
converted by local superstition into a saint> like Pilate. 

t Tho lost village on the winter routo to Tibet^ south of Yarkalid. 
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Extract XIX, 

The Holy Yusuf Qadir Khan Ghazi and the Holy Hasan Bughra 
Khan Ghazi came to the town of Yarkand and dwelt (there). They per- 
sujided the people towards Islam. By the point of the tongue’’*' they be- 
came Musalmans, and professed the Faith. The people made an offering 
of their money and goods, their lives and bodies. They gave all of them 
to the poor. 

On behalf of this people (the Prinees) prayed for a blessing. All the 
Musalmans said ‘ Amen.* The prayer on behalf of these Musalmans (con- 
verts) met with acceptance. It is said that by virtue of this prayer the 
pity of Yarkand shall never be destroyed 

#*#### 


Extract XX. 

Then they came to the place (where) the Holy Saj^ad Prince ^AH 

Arslan Khan Ghdzi (had been) martyred Tlie Holy Sultan Hasan 

Bughra Khan Ghazi having bared his head, and fixingf his eyes on Hea- 
ven, opened his handsj and prayed. The Musalmans said ‘ Amen.* 

Tlio prayer was as yet not finished when a dark whirlwind arose. It 
was as if the sky and the earth were about to become one. § 

After a short space of time the storm passed away. The world be- 
came bright (again). They look ! (and behold) sand h.as settled over the 
martyrs ; salt has settled on the infidels. For that reason they gave (to 
the place) the name “ Qum Shahidan’* (martyrs’ sand).|| 

m « # 

After this (the Sultan Hasan Bughra Khan) arose with all his 

troops and set. out for Kdshejar. He went and sat on his throne. The 
whole people of Kdshqar, weeping tear upon tear,^[ like the rain of early 

spring, made mourning (for ‘Ali Arsldn) 

They say it was in the ye.ar four hundred and eighty- nine,*’’^ the 

tenth of the month ‘Ashur, a Friday,! t (that) the Prince Say ad ‘Ali Arsldu 


• As distinguished from tho “ point of the sword.’* 
t Lit. “Sewing." 

X In tho mnnnor usual in tho Musulmdn’s prayers, 

* § Lit. “ It became as if about to make the sky tho earth, and the earth the sky.** 
II Still known by that name, to the South-East of Yangi-Hissdr. 
f Lit. “ Lamentation and lamentation." 

•* A. D. 109o. 

ft This date of the month and week seems to be ascribed as a matter of course to 
every event of any importance or solemnity. ^Ashitr is really not a month, but tho 
tepth day of the month Muharrami 
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Khan Ghazi partook of the sherbet of Martyrdom, drank the purifying 
draught and became a martyr. 


Extbact XXI. 

It is related that these Princes, (namely) the Sultan Hasan Bughra 
Khan Ghazi, the Prince Isan Bughra Khan, the Prince Husain Bughra 
Khan, and the Prince Yusuf Qadir Khan, sat on the throne of sovereignty 
for twelve years. 

In their time if they saw or hoard of any one not dressed in a turban,* 
they used to drive an iron nail into his head. (The state of) cultivation 
was such that no one would take a ‘ cMrah* of grain (if offered) for a 



Extbact XXII. 

These Princes were sitting on the throne of abundance (when) it was 
reported to the Maulana Sa‘id of Kasliqar J that one hundred persons, with 
their three cliiefs, were coining as Ambassadors from Turkistaii. 

“ Let them enter” said the king. 

Kh’ajah ^Abdu’llali of Turkistaii (and) Kh’ajah Abu-Bakr of Tash- 
kand entering kissed the earth in several places and stood up. 

The king (said) : “ you not suffer fatigue or hunger ! What is 

your condition ?§ Ye have suffered || jn’ivation and trouble.” Thus he 
questioned them. 

Tliey also having made obeisance said : “ Oh King, Protector of the 
World, tlic land of Turkistaii has lapsed into infidelity. Wc have come to 
ask for the intercession of Your Highness.” Thus they petitioned... 

These Princes having gathered together a countless host beyond all 
reckoning, rode into Turkistan 

When they had re.ached Turkistan,^ all the people, great '^nd small, 
of their own accord, came and professed obedience. They were collected 
together at the king’s gate. 

* liit. “ turhan-not-pntting on person.’* El-ma-gan is tho negative Indefinite 
Participle of tho verb Ki-mak, 

t A modem “charak” of grain is about 15 Jibs., and a “pul” is about tho tenth 
part of a penny. * 

X Lit. “ They gavo news to tho Maulana. . . . saying : * one hundred persons. . . • 

§ Exhaling for Ei haUing “ what (is) your condition.” 

II Lit. “ di*awn out.” 

f The town and district called “ Hazrat Turkistan” or “ Hazrat Sultan” after 
the Saint “ Sultan Ahmad Yasdwi,” whose shrine is mentioned below. It lies north 
of T^hWd, in what is now Bussian Turkisttm. 
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After this the Holy Sultan, having made a procession round the shrine* 
of the King Kh’ajah Ahmad Yasawi, prepared food and drink, and gave 
(it) to his army 

The Holy Sultan remained during that summer and winter, and con- 
quered the whole of Turkistan and Tashkand. The nextf year he again 
rode forth 

He went through city by city, tribe by tribe, striking with his father’s^ 
sword, walking in his ways, and alighting in his alighting places. Having 
defeated the infidels from the llivcr Amun§ to the Sea Qulzum as far as 
Qurdum||, by the gleam of his sword Islam became refulgent, and the 
jmthway of the commandments was oi^ened. Tlio Faith of Islam (and) 
the religion of Alimad [Muhammad] were firmly established. Up to this 
time several years passed. They then consulted, saying : “ Let us return 
to the land of Kashqar. News has come that the land of Kashqar is 
drowned in infidelity.”^ 

Immediately they made proclamation on proclamation saying : “ Let 
the army be assembled.” The arnij^ was assembled. 

The Sultan Hasan Bughra Kluin said to the Prince Yusuf Qadir 
Klian : “ Go you to Madain, make petition to the Holy Imdins, saying : 
the land of Kaslikar has gone over to infidelity we believe. Wo desiro 
help from Your Holinessos.” Thus make your petition, he said. 

The Prince Yusuf Qa dir Khan went to Madain.** The King Hasan 
Bughra Khan came with seventy thousand men and sat down to besiego 
the city of Kashqar. They killed all these infidels, and made blood to flow 
(like the lliver) Jaihun. The Mu.salmans met with victory. 

The infidels having brought over the people of Kashqar to their own 
faith, (these) had eaten the flesh of dogs, asses and pigs, (and) considered 
unclean snakes to be lawful (food) ; (thus) they had become and remained 
unrestrained inCdelstt 

• “ Maftara/-/«r” a double plural of respect, 
f “ Hmg-fjV* = “ dgc-wiillu” (Hind.) 

J Jajih for chujnh ; fadar iovpadary P. 

{ Y or Amu (the Ox us). 

II Qulzum means the lied Sea usually, but also any other sea or lake. Qurdum 
means in Turki a place where water.’* disappear in tlie .soil. {Qurdum Qaq is the iiaino 
given to the district where the Yarkand llivcr disappears after stagnating in lakes and 
imirshes.) But this Qurdum is perhaps the sumo as the Qura (hlack) Qurdum nieiiiion- 
ed in Ext. XII, and is perhaps intended for the Kara-koram of Chiiigiz-Khan (hy an 
anachronism). However, from what comes after, it might ho thought that uU those 
places should bo in JFcstern Turkistan. 
f The Hcar-say Tonso in mish, 

* ** Identified with the old city of Ctosiphon, on the Tigris, 
ft A good instance of the favourite Turki formation of sentences. 
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From the side of the infidels Juqta BasMd entered the plain. From 
the side of the Musalmans the Prince Isan Bughra Khan entered the plain, 
and showed forth his bravery. He declared his name and lineage, and 
entered the battle-field. He fought in such a manner that his praise can- 
not be fittingly spoken.* 

*##««« 


Extract XXIIL 

In fine they thus relate : that these four Imams were at Mada'in. 
They had gone out on a three-months’ hunting excursion. The Prince 
Yusuf Qadir Khan standing respectfully in the Presence, made ^xitition 
“ Oh, Seed of the Prophet of God ! we come from Kaslupir. The land of 
Kashqar has become entirely infidel. If victory bo not obtained in the timo 
of such descendants of the Prophet as you, after this there will be no 
victory. If your permission bo given, should there be a certain force of 
Lslain with us, please God the Exalted, if God shows favour, having gained 
the victory we will come to the door way of your Tlolinesses.” 

The Holy Inuim Kdsrti,-' tUdin said : “ Oh Chiefs ! Quickly collect an 
army, and go (forth) with His Highness the Prince Yusuf \ if ye should 
bo defeated, send a despatch to us.” Thus he commanded. 

#*#### 


Extract XXIV. 

His Highness Hasan Bughra Khan Ghazf gave commandment : “ Let 
an army be collected. No quarter is to be given to infidels.” 

In three days tlie army was collected. Taking the whole force, ho 
went and encamped at the town of Yangi-Hissiir. With its advanced 
posts at AUunJuq (and) its rear (extending) to Ur tang Qara^ the infidel 

(army) was lying encamped. They fought for some days At that 

time several hundred infidels, making a sortie from the mountains, began 
to slaughter the Musulinans. Then Husain^ J^ughra Khiiii foaming at 
the mouth, (and) bellowing like a miid camel, made fierce war. He moved 
on, causing the blood to flow (like the Kiver) Jaihiin. By the Heavenly 
deeree, being struck with arrows in several jdaces, he fell a Martyr 

Extract XXV. 

His Highness Hasan Bughra Khan came into the plain 

Becoming exhausted, he raised a cry of grief and threw himself (on the 
foe). Ho caused the blood to flow from the infidels (like the Eiver) Jai- 

• Lit. “ that It will not romo rightly into laudation.” 
t Hero “ laau” should probably be read instead of “ Hussain.” 
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htin. Arrows struck the Holy King in several places. A flood of blood 
was poured forth. Niiqta Eashid severed the sacred head of the Holy King 
from his body 

After the Holy Hasan Bughra Khan Ghazi had suffered martyrdom, 
the infidels slaughtered* all the Musalinans. (It was) as if the Last Day 
had come. The light of the world became darkness 

Extract XXVI. 

His Highness Timif Qadtr Khan was at Madain Hearing that 

Yusuf QiuUr was coming from Madain with an army of a hundred thousand 
men,t Juqta Bashid fled away wdth all his forces to the cities of China. 

The people of Kashqar took valuables and presents, and went to meet 
the Holy Yusuf Qadtr in the Mountains of Andijan. They j^rcssed the 
skirt of his robe to their eyes, and kissed his feet 

Extract XXVII. 

They further relate that the Prince Yiisif Qadtr Khan took forty 
thousand men toj obtain vengeance for his father’s (death). Having be- 
sieged Khotan and fought for twenty-four years, ho took the land of Kho- 
tan, and slew the Jigalu-alkhalkhal of China. (Thus) he took vengeance 
for his father: 

He brought (away) the goods and booty of Khotan ; (on) the banks 
of the Khdn-Arik^ he bought the Seven-Villages (Yetti-Jemt) of Tdzghun 
(at the rate of) a “ charak”l| of land for one ‘ misqal’ of gold, and dedicated 
(them) to religious uses. 

He returned to Kashqar by the upper road, and encamped at a place 

called Qizil. It being the place proj^er for building a “ Langar”^ in honor 
of the Holy Sayad Arslan Khan, he ordered a tank to be dug. Immediately 
they set 1;%> digging the tank. Loosening the ground with the points of 

* Lit. “ Caused to arrive at martyrdom.** 

t Lit. “ Saying, Yusuf Qadir is believed to be coming , , ** (tho Hear- 

say tense in miah). 

J Lit. “ Saying : ‘ May I obtain &c.’ ’* 

f Or Itoyal canal it is known by that name to this day, and is situated between 
Y^ngi-Hissar and Kashghar. Tdzyhun means “ stream.” It is also tho name of a Kiver 
and district in the locality noted above. 

II A ” Charak” of land is the extent which can be sown with one ch&rak” of seed. 
A “ charak’* of grain is about 15|tb. A ‘ miscal* of gold is the seventh part of a “ sdr’* 
(31 rupees weight) ; at modem rates it is worth between 14 and 15 shillings. Land 
which took 1 tb of seed to sow was therefore bought for about 1 shilling. 

If A ” Langar** is a traveller’s rest-house connected usually with some shrine. 
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their arrows, each man* * * § carried away a handful of earth. In one day, it 
is said, the tank was completed f 


Exteact XXVIII. 

!|;The Holy Imdms having seen the letter, said : 

“ Oh friends ! a letter has come to us from the land of Kashqar. Wo 
are going in order to conquer the infidels. Wo have§ no other work than 
this.** 

They started in the direction of the land of Kashqar... After some time, 

having made Yusuf Qadir Khan king over the land of Kdshqar, (the Holy 
Imams) set ofE in the direction of China. Having come there they sat 
down before a (certain) town. The infidels remained amazed at this army. 
At that time Juqta Rashid had a magician. (This man) said : “ Oh my 
King, why are you thus distressed. Is it necessary for them to see tho 
town in order to take it, or can they take it without seeing it ?1| 

Juqta Rashid exclaimed ; “ Oh Vizier, what speech is this ? Tho 
city stands evident to the view,^ (yet) he speaks thus !’* 

The magician responded : “ However many days that army may stay 
hero, (so long) will I conceal the town.** 

Juqta Rashid having saluted him sat down. All tho infidels were 
glad, and beat a roll on the drum of rejoicing. 

Morning came. When tho Holy Imams had concluded their prayers, 
they ordered a certain one (saying) : “ Go in (to the city) and say : 
These who have come arc the descendants of the Holy Mustafa** (on whom 
be God’s mercy and peace) . Their Holy names are Imam Nasiru-’d-din, 
Imam Mu‘inu-’d-din, Imam Zuhuru-’d-din, and Imam Qiwamu-’d-din. 
They have come from Mawara an-Kahar in order to conquer the land of 
Kashqar, with an army of a hundred and forty thousand. They have 
ordered me (saying), go in and say to those infidels, hang your hows about 
your necks, come into my presence, and become Musalmans professing the 
Faith. If they do not profess the Faith, beginning with Juqta Rashid, 

* Lit. ** By head of man.” 

t A similar story was told me at Qizil itself, whore also I obtained my copy of tho 
Tazkiratu*UB\ighra (see Shaw’s High Tartary, page 240). 

t The story here returns to the time when Yusuf Qddir had obtained assistaiaec 
from the Im&ms of Madam, while Hasan Bughra Khan had gone on ahead (Ext. 
XXII} to recover Kdshghar, and had been killed (Ext. XXV). We seem to have hero 
a slightly different tradition. 

§ Lit. “ There is to us ” 

II Lit. “ Seeing will they take tho town, will they also take it not seeing F” 

f Lit. Standing showing itself.” 

** The Prophet Muhammad.. 

X X 
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we will kill all the infidels, capture their children, and destroy their 
towns.”* 

Having heard these words, the light of the world became darkness to 
the infidels. The infidels considered and said : “We will not turn back 
from our faith.” They j)itched a green tent on (the roof of) the palace. 
The Shaman leading, one and forty magicians became occupied in theij' 
magic. 

They (the Musalmans) prepared to fight. The city disappeared. 
They recognized that the magician must have exercised (his) enchant- 
ments. Morning broke, the city became visible again. They beat a roll 
on the battle drum. At the moment when the bold soldiers were urging 
their horses to the battle, the city disappeared. 

In the same manner for forty years they fought together at (this) 
town of China. Finally one night Juqta Eashid with all his army, fled. 

• # # » « 


Exthact XXIX. 

The Holy Imams started in pursuit of Juqta Eashid and Nuqta 
Eashid. 

The Imams were at prayers, The infidels, finding the occa- 
sion opportune, slcwf the Holy Imams like sheep, at the time of prostration. 

Then they all fought for the standard, J and cut off its bearer’s hand. 
Without giving up the standard, he seized it between his knees. They cut 
ofE his (legs at the) knees also. He (then) held on to it with his neck 
(and shoulder). They severed liis neck. The standard, soaring into tho 
air, disappeared. The sun was eclipsed, § the world became darkened. A 
voice came from the sky, a munnur came forth from the earth ; the infidels 
went off towards China. One man fled and went to Kashqar, and gave the 
news to the. ^ing Yusuf Qddir Khan. 

Yuiu^’- Qddir Khan at once rode forth ; (riding) night and day he 
arrived, and (when) he saw the sacred heads of the Holy Imams severed 
from their bodies, his senses left him. Again, he became conscious, and 
saw that the bodies of men were lying scattered like tho stones of the 
wilderness. He wemdered at not being able to distinguish between infidels 
and Musalmans.il 

o 

* Lit. “ having killed, &c., • • ho destroys.” Here tho quotation is not 

kept to tho proper person of the verb. 

t Lit. “ cut the throats.” 

% Lit. “ saying, let us take the tttgh (a standard made of a Yak’s tail).” 

§ lit. “seized.” 

I Lit. “ saying, it is not known whether infidels or Musalinins» he remained in 
wonder.** , 
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He prayed, a thunder-storm arose, water flowed down from the moun- 
tains, rain fell from Heaven ; it placed the faces of the Musalmans in the 
direction of the ‘ Qibla* ; it turned the infidels’ bodies face downwards, and 
carried away the heads of the unbelievers. 

Then they took the Holy Imams’ sacred bodies, and placed them in 
coffins. The other Musalmdns* bodies they buried. 

The date was five hundred and ninety-six [a. d. 1199]. On the 10th 
day of the month Zi-’l Hajjah, a Monday, the Holy Imams drank of the 
sherbet of martyrdom. 

“ But God knows best what is the truth.”* 


Note on the Ujatltqs. 

[In the ‘‘ Eeport of a Mission to Yarkand under Sir B. Forsyth, K. C. 
S. I.” (Calcutta 1875) in the History of Kashghar, p. 127, Dr. Bcllew on 
the authority of the “ Tazkira Bughra Khan” with reference to a passage 
translated in Extract XV (above), says: “A poor and aged e7'a^//<?= Christian 
priest came forward as a caudidate for the offered reward.” Now al- 

though it is not to be denied tliat tliere were Ncstorian Chri.stians in Eastern 
Turkistan at that time and later, I cannot think that there is any reference 
to them in the present text. The word in my copy of the work (Tazkiratu- 
’1-Bughra) is distinctly Ujatliq”, and besides the evidence given in 

the note at the place (see above), I find the name “ Ujat” occurring as the 
name of a town or village in a modern song called the Maids of Turkistan,” 
extending to 22 linos and celebrating the peculiarities of the maidens of 
different towns of Kashgharia. The following will suffice as a specimen : 

aUU. y) Axis 

pjf] * • # • 

*iUj JSsS # » # • uiu ^yi} JJy 

* uyKy Jiyy ^ ^ 

Which may be rendered thus ; • 

“ Straight and slender- waisted are the maids of Kashghar. 

“ Short, with sack-like figures, are the maids of Yangi-Hisar. 

“ A goitre above, fat below, (such) are the maids of Yarkand. 

#*«#*# #«**#### 


* Tills duving clause is added by the tranacriber. It is of course Arabic. 
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Arranging apples on saucers are the maids of Khotan-Ilchi. 

“ Eating many currants and grapes are the maids of XJjat (of the TJjat- 

[Uqs). 

# * * # * * 

“ Wearing felt caps, with foreheads wide {or high) are the maids of 

[Sariqol. 

“ Snub-nosed, (but) sweet-tonguod are the maids of the Kirghiz.*’ 

The reference to the foreheads of the Aryan Sariqolis is interesting. 
After the foregoing portion of this note was in the press, I came 
across a j)assagc in the later part of the Tazkiratu’l-Bughra which settles 
the question about the religion of the TTjaUligs, and shows them to havo 
been Musahnaiis, though bad ones. It is as follows : 

cfl 

^Le) 

“ He said : ‘ Oh my king ! there is a set (?) of people called Vjat. 
The people of that (? jilace or tribe) are Musalmans with their tongues, 
but their (real) religion is spying. Having spied they have sent letters 
after the infidels who have fled (lit. they are in tongue Musalmans, in faith 
doing espial, they have sent &c.).’ Thus he rex)resented to the holy 
Imams.” 

This character of spies and traitors is that in which the TJjat-liqs aro 
represented each time in the Tazkiratu’l-Bughra. With this agrees the 
popular saying regarding them recorded in the note to the original passage 
(Ext. XV. above). 

In a versified account of the same events as are recorded in the latter 
part of tl^ iWkiratu’l-Bughra, I find the following parallel j^assage ; 

j\j 1 ;-^^ 

^Jtj AmJ^I jlbJqt3 

He said : ‘ Oh king (possessed) of good qualities, we have a village which 
they call XJjat ; 

In appearance they assent to the (true) Faith, but in their hearts they 
have much enmity.’ 

They (the Imdms) replied ; ^ If the people of XJjat be so, they will not 
obtain salvation in both worlds,’ ” 

In the same book 1 find the following verses which identify the my- 
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thical personages Juqta Bashid and Nukta Bashid as the then chiefs of 
Ehotan: 

y ^ u/i* 

“ Two infidels were kings of Bhotan, the people of Bhotan were 
their soldiers ; 

One of them they called Juqta Bashid ; the name of the other 
dog Nukta Bashid." 

In the Tazkirata ’1-Bughra we hear of Juqta Bashid and Nukta Bashid 
from a little later than 429 A. H. (A. D. 1037) until 596 A. H. (A. D. 
1199). They are probably mere representative names. Bhotan seems here 
to be considered as belonging to China. B. B. S. 1877.] 
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STORIES 

Fbom Fobbes’ Persian Obammab tbanslated into Tubei. 
i Jj V ji I 

• fi *ii«*^* ts-xiu \iji ^ 

(aXvi ^jl ji i ))> X 

uf'j Oji ^ 4j;i**4^1 

• vjUHJ 

AixiV# *-^y 

t-r*" 

ji*"l 1^* vjjKJrf ji I* 

^liJji »t4o\j c5'‘Hy t«Xw 'ijS"*‘'*jJ, 1 

AJUj )}^ wS^-^ tiXtoM »^sr*^^l ,j'«*4i) } 

*J)^ (_/UiiI 

cJlil^j) fcJ I iLw jtjJ ^a5 lSJjiS j*. ® 

immfji Jjt y*\ji^*"^yi viij«ii*i» ^ t, &«>* 0 

ej*y^c cWy viljiXLo IaA ys^ji 

■: •-.?■ • ^j)jjli (** (j/* Uf^ 

s<VmjJT y stiiib \^ _/*■■. *1 ■'( 

(_f*>iO *ij?l»«jT y'-* J^l 

1.^ j ^4»jy vyy »^i»^ y u!r*!y 

fjT J;) ^ivuj ^1 ^__y*<y<s ^ *yy* ^y* (“^^y 

*.U-^ jy ^vj^l **y 3 Mf^ u5‘W<> 
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\j^ tXyLwjO u^jjyu. i 

t/" r*^ 1^*^ 

• w 1 

Copy op I^A-SSPobt issued at KXsnanAB. 

^/•U5 

IsLm )ti3^UoAi) Ot^ljuii ^ jj itK^I 

Jj’y JtJ jhi^ jSjj hlyi aUI 

Wi*> J^J^ji uif^ 3 ‘*1)^ 

cCr? ttjj* *'i- 15)^'^ *--^ «'-• 
I f 9 1 aJl^m 



Copt. 

Agreement onade at KdsJigTiar.^ 

yrSif) ^a3^ 

s-sw ^ / ;1;S’ <>^ 

e/* vsi^^ 

jV ^4^1 JL*..A5aJ j cu/j 

i-(*<sT y-^3j^ 3 fi'^yi 

f 3 ^ (»*^'^.r“ 'i i *ii«)JT (.J^ 

^J!*^ *«<]lfcj^ jSl LJyJyi »^4ar* Jt^lftl L>Jyij»^ J 

^ 

t This was found betwoon the loaves of books purchased in Kdshghar. 


U. 
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Copt op a Legal Opinion given- in K^shgeae.’"' 

sHLubjt 

;>>>1 ^^.^ 

<i. c)^ ^ ^ jy^ ^ 

jj,US»I^ 0^ J’iiliS 

J aXxI isyy »^/i jj/* w^S^US ^Ji 2ti;4^.l 

<3^ ^ j’ eT* j*'-*^>» (t/i^l Sr»rV 

A4»^ 

AmiUjA j^\io ^ fJJ 

U^\a. 1^^. s^Jg^ v-f^ Tijgi*^ i- 

*? •• •• 

jj^U^JJIb Aiijy> «iUi ^T ^gfgf 

, • I^cl AjJI J 

i»jA5] f,ifi6xe JiyjJ l^llj 

XjV|4 ^<&£ \»yMi]Xj ^^lArti) 


* This was found between the leaves of a book purchased in Eashghar. 
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EXTRACTS PROM THE “ TAZKIRATU-’L-BUGHRA.” 
Extb^^cx I. 

sSi j tA rt . Jj 

Vj'A ufl jjI Ctfj-ia. li»iT 

‘ **^1— ( I I » >l.j^ AxaIac 

t-^il Bi'Ali* b i-S-Sj gi* 

ta,«*ALo u-^ cyl^j |<X»*i^S5- 
jhSiA •-^ 1*'^^ 

ji ^ tJ T ^1 •!■ ^^JUiXiT AAj ^ 

^SajW" d|^U JiX*4^ jj Jly^j 

fJb J^^j) l^jjl aUI Jjy-y b ^Jbi^T^^XjiXlxJ 

C5^I Jr^ U*^l ^ 

cy^.^ j*ddlxS l.,S^*jA b/x^i 

,^jjjfifS ,sl4X/«^j ^Ui »«iiyS ^5l/^'-»^^l *J ^'*4diT 1*X» 

<X*s*! Awl^ ;yj' *^i *^]r* ^yj* (i/i^ 

ei U »d-*.j aJU] S] aI] J ,y,J ^1 aJI Awy ;,Jjl aU 

^ ^P '' P ^ P ^ . P^^ P P" 

P^ ^ y^i glc jfii ^ Jk^iSrl AJ J ^sm^ fj ] ^ 

j\jm^ jisAjsr^ i^)jjt\j ^ j^] l-^«3 ^IJ^XamjIjU 

o * This is to bo road upwards and downwards from tho middle. 

T T 


£"'* '.ilcrinh lk£» 1 uouc i.^ibrapFL/# 
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imSi^ |j^ ci^A.%- jisA.sf^ «3l^U ^ ^lb,3 

J^*iM v::^,.,^^ Ijj) o^ u^i»3 jS;^i31jIJ ^ 

ot^; l- 5^ ti/® J^wai uiJii ^ 

jjiiljH KjLMtJju ^UJltol^ ^_glju)y (.Xi^ 
^Kj) jU »j)y ti^ly ».Jcyl^- jj^ Vjj ^.^Lu* ^ v!^ 


Extract IT. 

^^^xJ]y I Cj?"^ jj)Ual*» ^Ibiijl )iX^ {Jy“i^ 

^S AjIs-^ u)^; t)^** j (— JyS^ AxiU^I ^ eiLi»U>» 

(i/i^ tt/i** i}y“J 

e/'"^ O.?'^ ui^AtA ttXi^Tlj 

jlblily V-^J ^yy AxiUj ^^XjI ^jJjI Jylii fji<iy‘^J »-*^ 

•? '''■' ' .T- 

«-J^I (j/* y«>l l»>^<Jy<-y »0;4 Jy» **ij 

cj'^ jyj Jy« Vy J;l us**»^ X/O i-iiii 

it/i^ ii/i<^^J oisi* *^'.x»- ^yy jj<jV c5V^ 

l-#y;I KJlc jJ ^il^Lu j^ioSJI ^1 

J,l ^ ij>oaA. y uJyJI e/« y-l e/* tb' *f!«y 

•• ^ 

aSImIx ^IJj'S ^yli lyj Jjiw ^,UaLi 

yT AOtSy^j yArfuSU aas^ii fUi^s^j 

yk» 

^ ^UaL. vs^A. v^yjy (.--Ax (3^ jy^ <--4'^ 

>4 X x^jijjjy^y-* **4^ 

Extract III. 

*». Kjyi> fk'^j^ »i£\j ^U jjjli. jyj o^y* vj)'^*^ e»;-aA. 

Aijii, J]ai,» ^ ji Jtiiji} \<^Jy» ji^ 
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6Xjji JSj^ ^ IdAyjT hj M jMJL Ji 

J 

t^j$ jy^ yA y^)j j^ly^ y 

j0^x5) ^) y, J^)j f^bj^ 

^iL«U# j^'iJ] yj] 

)jki ^y^ 1*^ jlfiUwjb 

***** t ^ ^ 

kM^«3 1 c*^yA ^MtJ^ |»ik. v U fl aIJ ^^iAiJ)yJ^ Ci^^i<fl«V 

o^A.T ^ Aij^S^KIxfcSk^ 

<^j!J^i v;J!io^ iiXlj ;^«3H^ lSj^^ ^iVLLw 

^yi 4^1 ^^,}Ji\ cJiw oli J^ ^Icb 

Ai^LoJ Sr^Sb ^^jXmXJjXj y^iiixjj ^j] 

^llaJLw o^iSk. jhdjy cJti^i IsT ^UaJU 

liri (i/i'J jH «)>;*»“ 

i^j-i ^ji (_5^*W s»>iy cirS^j’ 5yi 

1^ C*^ t cH , giU«Ui« j»iflUlyj1 u!*^.4a^ ^Jbi^I Thijy^u yS^ i m ».Ji) 

^^jJsT ‘“'j ~^ **^ t y^Oaltu \s!tj0>aOh 

*Uj ^Ul.*» jiasS]jj] \s»j^!^ i^j^y 

u)*^y *4^ 

e;i<S/il e.'d'^i!^' «;l‘Vjl <— '^4^ »— «*i^i* *— 

y^jil j'hSiy »JJ!;lbJJl k_..^j4^ *--«4*^ c^-oa. 

J^S Ji> jjjls^ jj^'JaA*" 

fj^jJi ji ^&J>} jl* »4)y,J^^ «_5Jx> yjliaL. lHy^ >'*'**4^ 

issj^a^ i^iA jy^j}) ^ JRi4^'^'^ 

j*4«Vy" *—^*5 e/i4^ .r^ Jr^ j^.'^yJ >— 

^^jJl.« ^XjJ^T li)*) hMi'j*) A*w ^ 

/u^ ^*4*^ «s»^-a*- ^*i‘*4'i ^UVw^^JI^) *^1^ ^T 
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WW »_r* J 

L.)iigiy, ^Jjy, >« '^' ^ 

Jyiw* ^ji c5''^*4i 1^ e/i^ 

^) aJ^JhaJ l^);»d>^.5 

Jiij^ c>i ^ 

Kir^T gi j^*-**" ^ t^)3^ (*<5^ e/— 

^Uk 03)3^ r? 

^^^•Vm* yaji\y>^ \s>j^AA. ajOalw sstj^a^ 

^<3iji '‘Hi ^=F^>yy Ke>i»JV t-yir y «/'■* 

j.*U^ ^**i^ «;^;J‘5'!r^ u^*^*"* *^lr^ •-*'' 

;dl» aJl aJJ ^iUU^l^l *^.1^ 

fj^ .> ^1 * cyJ^fA *JJI 

fj ^ ^ y t^jS «y0<y4 ^5J^W« u:>j^ JH'^'^ •-^•5 *!r^ 3 *‘H® 

«y^ ^Ijy^ L^> U^ e/>^ 

^L-jj ^ Jk^ ^-'' y' 

Jjl «>'^ ‘^'* •* 


j3jk'-^'^- '^*-S'‘^ 1^^* e/i*^ C /’■’■* 

^■iiJ^ ,^y"^ L^'**ir^ *(;->* yy^’ ^5**®^ '“if^ 

JyMo iri^.A. Lj-H'S J^'^ AHOj.,aL* iSj^ **“jy «J*C’y ‘***^ 


^uK ^S^^ysuyjy. ^ 

IduiL \^,^jjj\ ^ ^^■l• \.Jj^j)\ *-Jy **>i* V!j'' 4^J‘^^.>^ *-^gi 

♦ Quin'S cly^ *Xjic\.k W^ 
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Eitbact IV. 

us*fc5^ fjji ^ jJt 

^1 o^». ttjVJLwo 

^,^.3 uJ^ Atf ^ 

« jlb ji^* 


Extbact V. 

^j;VA. v*j.y^ 45-5V^I»3l«3 t-iii 1^ c:;>jMiO^ 

LS^jy* 5y ij[/^ 

XXX v 5'.3ULT ^ 1^.3 (*y*^ (iVlJH'jl 


Extbact VL 

i^UxLmi sj^Jy** (>*^ g^OaLi# Ul^^aa^ 

J»i JA^ u^l ^ oWy b.Xu 

4Sj^jl J Kj^^i y t-Xw 

^^}J^ *®L)^ *r^'S (t)*“*j!r^j^ *^'*^ 

xj-j^ t^ii *Us^ «-rHiJlii' ^_si>*id‘^ «-XiA>^iJ (.^.•• j^l ^liiT 

jjjVsj^l ^ ^j^)y jl;i^ .j-l ‘‘^4; 

J.A^'yAfjl ^^Jil A«,J^ ^Jjl^ AljJj.) tJTii «x*3:^^l Vir^^ 

X X ^*(,.s^T Ui^o 


Extbact VIL 

^/h) J*- 'tHW* VA-^ ^Uul AiUr^^ ai 

dJj^ aXxaIjT ^sjU.. lyj vtj^U ^ o^-ox 
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cay^ cf >4^a<s*i* 
uit y ‘^;y «-f I U-jUSy jj,U. 

U tifij Aili-4 jJ 

is»j^ jj-iXiij 
yD 


Extract VIII. 

v-fl ^ Aii^UAU la-^ii yj] 

W / "o* ^ 

>i*“ Ja’. «-^ Ja> ttl^y (j'^ 

(•*"* e/^*^ >!>‘^'^ 

Af.)^ cy;..i». jt>>iii *.J5> |.Mas^^ J-^-lJ 

jUifiUi. (i^lAi \^J}^ •^Oj* cf* 

^aJIui |.U ^I y\^ (^1 oU^u.. 

»M * ^ g>» 

^^jlm^IjIj aIaJI cXs^*^ ^ 1*3 

vii^ir-^ lS^ 

sJ^ Ir^ dr^ 

!/*• cJ4^^ \^***^y) 

U^i«3 ^ji J 

]jkJ ^ji 

i^Jj^iyiJ^J] iSSjy ^1 ^I^T L-^xU? v-^yT ^^UaU 

<|A*ii Jj,4,jl (.» >*-> tf>^>i< /'••"•[r? »•» 

^ ** ^ A 

tjlUtlj^ Jjl ^>4^;.3 Uj) ^{s^ jJ ^hjjl^ 

^<Ha Jjdiji ‘i^-4^ jH ‘-^*irM V^<y c:^-i!i^ 

•^;5 Jjrf usH;*u^ *ir? >?;' '-=^'> yj-*^ 

a*-''* «J aJ;^^^X^I;^ fiju^ vS^ Vj^i>i*i» 
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e;4;joU^I AiUfei; 

L^«3 

fSb ^1 ^ e;^i. I^ 

Jaj ^illb <*3^; 

5^ c-P^I i-^**^^ )ty^j^jj)^ 

Extract IX. 

ijy f^y y 

)Caaa)C..* ^.«AVJI^| 

• a.XaaaX.aa ^ULjtXia A$ JuLA 

- ' Extract X. 

aJL^ cjy^^b^ 5.4^^ ^^L«Uw^^^iJI yj] 

c;^-^ Lr^ sJv ^y 

eS JhtSi^ 1£|3 S_, ^^L»Uw ^-laiJl^l 
Oi^y y^ ACjUiLJLw./« L}'J^r4^ aI^ 

lxi3 ^1 a^I^h^ m^.<<fltAa ^^^*3 

Klixy ^jJ ^aS Jk'^y k^'^iK' ^y^yi 

uiiXki e,'xj ^^y^ ^j«3^bi3y»''vyy 

Extract XI. 

u»^y e;4‘H^^ ui'A- )/« Jy^ ^UaLu 

eJ^ ^^4*" l*^jl t.^ 1^ viiy^ VjJUiSl^ 

];*; uiy'^ f W' •-r;*^‘iA ^ »— s^Viy 

Jj!>^ *ii «>^ 
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‘-r'iV 

^ ••%..%.. ^Jli* 
Jki LjkijX^^ ^XSU '-r*44 

*<*»W \j»i JtiJj] u.'A^Uu Ai^ji 

I • I l^j»J {3y^ cy;>«A»» 

'iS^m iJS^SjiS ^]ti/»jJi y cl Jif J}<il}ji^ 

o^i' ci") IdJI j^SaS 

C~<^A cJ ^ JJ tJ>Sj v/*^! l-^u 

fcX^ar* aU U I tJ\ S ^.^jS y> 9 S ^AxX^ I 

m ^ 

yjUal-. cy^-aA. ^jULS c».jUu«^j y^ J^l Jti‘^ii 

''^1 

^I^Ak uy^-^aa^ 

(3^iola fiiii) t--ji ^Jtjiil J- A^ixi) ili (.^.s ^'■"4^ 

U laA. ]j\j iS jij>ily Ic J i^jjjlJS i„J m J\jJ 

iJ^\y iS ^*>‘])y .^gXjJla. uyUi^is^ C.^!^ 

i^J^y ^ L.5^ 

^ly U |j^ ^Jb A.aJy ^flA. dXjJX^^Sl ^02tjlUu ^ 

^IbjJl^ kJoUt^^y I^A y l»^.aaIa.«o 

• * • •• 

UAjyjJ^Aj VjJy ^Stci3 f , ^^laLu cia ^ iQ^ 

eyaa. ^ ^ cf^ h^- 

^XxiLrJ Ki« tt»'-*4l Ji^ ^ J*^ «-^* 

\SjU aXj^I ^^Ibiiljj ci.«s4^ ^ 

^^iSUIaS jJjaS tJ^^ji kaXiJkJt) JjA 

4,-^ ilSjM Jiai^. Cy^^ ^.sUIaS **^wS**^ 

oyi y^y yd }j^ j'k'^* ^>y *k 

s^>^y. !♦»" y ^ ooU- J^ 

AfijU/* iJUAsS) ^U] ^J.^ ^»iJa.T «,VU-. a»jJ^ 
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aP [p Oj^ cs^A. «— -iV 


ExxiiLCT XII. 

^jkSu» AaJIjp ^1 ^yl jy# (3y^ 

l‘Jjyu*y Jk-^ «»!>« 

^)UaSy •Jfv'^ is)'^ 1;^ dr^ ^^JUJl«. c>;-itti- ^«)i^- o jUc j t.::^Ua 
Ag.*iyu ^15:4^ ^1/ 

Ju. a e^ ^ 

^3J '•r^ j]j*ji ‘-■%^ . *^l 

)*J;i ttjISIi'* ‘V^ IdAyjT |.>;ailf i„jj,U»L>. 0;-i^XXXj>J^t<Jy 
tisiJJ lJj\i;U yt X . . X I . X jlli*k*i» 

" ’\i . x-.'-ix.. 


Extbacx XIIL 

eyy ti&ii »'-wjb ^yp tp- ]}^. »s>'^^ v:»y». 
j»wU. P Ifil ^jXSTv^ cf;5>My X X X v^;S>iS ^>1 

.» «/-•* -> (**»'^ 

yi 

j 

Aa^I j}d . ^3UJ I 

♦“r^ j*i.J/4l j!^ tt»,jly j jjA jt 

yy^ p tjisS j» SJtppl fmJfp* ^lUJI A^ 

tlij j»i.ili ts^jUyeii i,iPyS vj^y 

jj )<>fy jhj<^ '•^hj 

eiijtSyA aL U^ j . U ^ ji^\j p \pji^ Ji'^P ji^ 

Aisp «-iUi *gfJjye fp •iJp ^jk‘^ 

Impp <^i>* jk’^ ***?yW •kP 

z z 
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U^l3 JJ«3 

1^,3 ^HjyT c.^ V'yy J<i »U,slj 

jHiijy* fjl'i 

^Ac Of-a^ e :.*^ Jji vy^ e*?- vjj^l y jSAj |*> 3 Jh<i^ 

*• gj * - 

\s»j^k. ^_y^!GT (_^!T «A i ,-.^t ,j<) 

%Lwi)L yjlA. jh<^i^ ‘il’T li^iS ^s)^ 

1^ oy '-^•^ *^jyy 

'■4^* ’ vtf^y **>AA. 

X>< |A4(iU ^)A^ l)^ u) 5^^I u-ftM'jj 

' » •^»" ' ■ ' ■ 

I 

Extbaci? XIV. 

sJ^ 1^ OJ^ ^ 

^llal4K ^^1 tJ^ 

Alijpi ^sl^Mi^lj Aj^a^K 

jjks^ c:^^J ^ j/,^} JlsWl 

^U A£^lbUi.4w« y c:^!; vJ^T vT 

^*La ^Ia. ]jXJ \m^d lS^jJ 

];'*j i>^ c-5;^ 

u-^;ll^ 

Vjyjl Acj^K cr«?JL^' Lm i ^ ^j'^\i j^djy> 

Extbact XV. 

Wi cii/® l^^-***^ ^*1^ ^ 

^ 1 jjT^J^^^jIiL* It^ ]/• 

v^i^ ufi^l 

^^dJUi ^ jy Ai sUo'i 0;-aA. jlUIIST 
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gXA VjiiiUIiS ji 

vJUoT pji ^ AftJUSii^lJiiUI AcsUjU eyia. 

jyt (^*>1*? pi,y»3 

u5'‘5^d' *^^J^Ji'^ %A 

vJS^fcX^ (.JoJ «Utt3U 

U^ s** *•» 

uUtjlj ,^1 ^^j>4j I— ^ »^*)^ 

J>» . . * ' r^ ' *" - H H a . ** ■ 

&^4W ci9^iaA^ j)^ J ^5|j ^ 

gXJb Klo ^iDjJ »UjL| ^ 

Jsr^ J^yj y^ liJili; y A^Uj y!/o ^UJ,I ^ 

ly^y Ax>Ij jyM y ^i3 

"J\djxL. 

^i3 y ' y >» A . ^Xl i ^ ^ M»S y^ 

y^ y j'i^ vZ>^ ** (j^'^ y^ V^V lifi^i*"!;* 

•* %v 

XXX ^^iytij^.jyij )) vy^; 

Extkact XVI. 

^ .yH 

u-i^ »-ji<« vy^ t*^’ 

Ae^-Ui y^^yiu) J^ ' A. ijPji i_«..j4* ^**1 ^ ^^yi 

li] 1 ^*3^dl s3^ 

• • •*-'•- ^ ^ 
jd c-M c:^iU jt»3y^ i^tUo Vis-*^ ^ 

^ ^ 9 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i>AS*^ It^iyA aJJ L i ^ t ^ A Q 

Aij^lti 4 v-4;4^ isLio^ ItXiKi 1^^ yA;' ^1 Jj^j 

«\.AV 4^0 c5'‘^4» i-J 34^ y.^-owi 

v^SJ oT ^*4 j 1*^ ^ 

X ,^a/y 
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Extbact XVII. 

oT 

iAky^d 

»T fij* <4^ 

If^^ ^jS\i ^ i^yi ^*»<^ 'rr^J^ 

Kji C^cVm JjyM ^It^tSSjpl ^ji 

X X Y>jh<^* '^iir ti/4‘wT^Hj‘xJ;< 

*" ■ • •• 


Eee^baot XVIII. 

v^lc ^Vi. ^JU)^ isj^ !;*< e/"*^ \s>j^aA. 

jkdJ Aiilav. ^S«Lwi)b ji \sj^ u>^ Or*^ 

Jh'^\ • **?‘* t ^ » * ’t)V itifssi^ '■r'^ 

,j,1Uj^^. jj,;l JUb^ I^JK^ *iX> 4»J^ *15^ 

*f4^ Iji) ;Ui/ V*V uS'^ *rif 

1 JS^^UX^«.<. cXA^ ^^>4iAS 

]jij ^JJUlfi ^ cyaa. u>«I^ V4^ 

]tj^ ILkS ivpXi^ «»4>V& 

X 1^1-^ U/i^ 


EXTBACT XIX. 

lf*J ^^^J-isyaa. g^jM ^,dS ui-y tayflA. 

Ji) <3^ vir“jW *^irtr 

eUsVe/ 0^ Jk^)a^ tt>^’ 

laxia. t^u. jh'yja >)'^ 

Ij^a. cJuJ ^JyjUL*^^ jj/i^T jUiUluv* 

^1-4 tiiSJi ‘■^ 
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£ziBi.oi XX. 

^ji 

vM" «if^ XXX ;*i>il4^ 

^1 ^LL«* jJboljS Uj jy» ‘-r-sM 

Ij^ jij]f5 j\ 

tt;r4^tt;4'* »—»**'" ji (_f fc^CiXiUlzS y,U«T ^ i. 

U.^ ^5A4«»il> j_ytX(>i{ {3}^^ «>V?’ 

tt/iiS J>l jyy^^y ^r*, 

. X X'X jh'H)* c»V‘‘i!r* 

«>!i; ttlhi cf;S/A/ ^ J) V^y li^u;d‘^^ 

_. X j*yy 

u’'irt'>?yy •yyWi^ t^ol) 

tU&iilj vs)l**>il ‘H*“ g*»^ 1^ g*jl ^T )y>^ 

• ^ ■ - 9» 4 •• “ 

X X UH^.l;>*i» Oiyi U^ ^y o.>V^ 

'■ 

Eztbact XXI. 

ej'-^ c»;..^ Vy* ii t** *>^4V SrWb 

jyS] l«> tj>i X -v ct^^y vsjj^ y u)^ y*5^ ^ B «« y 

^5a«JT jX^ {jjUjLmijjS jIumJ la^SciJ*; U^jSjl^lbj 

^pir) ^ >!y* 

XX X^^iiSWl i„jil 

Extbact XXII. • 

^SiLwi^u y 

iiij^ tXi^ UJy* Jksi 

3 1, ^y"j^ ^^*trW 

«s^ ^Ojiy Ly^ *»y »|>y ai^ .^jHuauy^yl 
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Jo j j!i«— iCk j Jlg* jJtCU^T 

»tib ^1 WyjtJ ji * J*r“ ’rr^*^ 

vMw \^Hh 

XXX ^*4<AiiS (jojc <— 

a)Ui*>^S jXwJ 3 ^ 

■ ' X X X ^JIJ^vUlsI 

«-rH^ *fii)l <>^ *** V-’ 

^ciiT ;W>ii tiji.iUoVj ct^UsI 

I^viyi i^Je wiAii Vi;^ 

Ijijjt ^]f)J ^jjjj'y «i]^ vj**^ 

^;b X ^J< X ;3b.s!UAi».} AijS 

X X C5^ 

'^JU) ^^«UA i«Cl> t-Xi>;S^ u |*J^1S 

«3i.*A.) Ij^rl* Iiiul ««5'^.'.S'^‘* 

t— -i'J ‘-5“*^-’ 

l^<3 Cj^ U-'*J »^=:^ 

jUjjJUS Ji3 ^<3'^'* t— ^<3 vsjr^^ 

i. . ■ 3^ 

‘=ir^ or;^ 

.Ac^S(.L.i o;-flA. cXi^lj }i^,:f^/i<^^ *fi»tijb ^;lc 

JjaS ^,1 t^J 

^...^ cyoA. Uiel*V» «^*3b ujU. 

^J,S^ ^ U^. SrCA® 

juA^ vi!^ 

tJ'Uiil ct^il ***^<3 jV'^ 
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Aiilc^A.^ t^j^j dJSj^ ^4 ^ - - ^^ICl 

bUolj ^14 

A^tiX^ u-~j4s Jm j J^'e] fU O^J-jV i-r^^ 

X iS^jj \itJi„M ^ ^I«wl J^<iji^ 

' Exteact XXIII. " • 

Ji)i^] id *^JJ^ S*’ ^Iiiil iWflA^) 

^•U ^U. ^.iU; <-r^^ ?j}^ 

*AJi cfi fi^ jh’^ (j^j^ '^K^a 

-. f *^ / * • 

jtyifM xjdiyi j\ai ^UJ Aj • 

^ ^iJJ^.AwUj'J ^ u^ii aUI Jy«; '.il^ 

aU| ^LuJ) i‘^^l AwJyf ■ '^‘^j 

i\Sjd 

o^.^ia^ (*^1 c:>^.iaa. 

j^ ufV’^ 

Exteact XXIV. ‘ • • •> 

^*^^jij!j |,J^ jiid^i iLijlj CfV^ |;i^ {j/"^ 

»jJ^ ^y ' 

gAU Jii^y bkHl^W **4*^/?^:^'“'®^ Ly^ y t 'i^jf-^ 1*^3 ' 

cJ'-yJ oA^^ 

Jjl XXX h* ^ J*4<j^ cJU^ ^ 

Jy »_j'>iJl*L< X^ ^_^K)Ul.iw« jyi ^ 

Vr»A »ti«)b ,_^lc ^j;U. j;i^ ii/‘^ *«xls^ 

*^3J3‘ w*4^^ *t>9^ ^l,«s*“ laS^Ji) »ji> 

®X 0*>l|'« J;1 jJk^ ^ <ipt-flS 
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Extbaot XXV. 

OtUajj «tuy«3b 

c!r^ »r*^ 

** • wrf 

AUCiyijoJL^ 0^1 *iS;4 ‘1**^ «»li,>lj ^5t^T 

X ‘-^■^ sUkiSlj 0^.0^ Jo^ 

^ULiv* ^ ^dilSjU ooV^ ciyflA. 

XXX »-J-oJjr? 

Extbact XXVL 

. ' vj-^y 4 j; 4J' is/it**-* .... t<>tt/i'‘^ ^M^ Ji'^^ cy^-fla. 

. 4J^ ajs^ Jfa J^ j>4 ufV'^* u)^ 

citr'- *mFj^ C^ 

yjUsiJj) ii^KioJI i-Xii ^j[i y,U.j 40 lS u»«jJ1 ji «jdJ» 

• xxxx Jhi^y" c^ ^yjy^ tiuU 

Extbaci’ XXVIL • 

(^ **i 

^ .aI7 a2Aa^ j_2^ vImijVj 

JliWi u^T v^>4 ^t^ Ji 

JU csjiii ^lolo e/4f'^ 

viAii jj,yyU ^5^^^ V--44J 

wlS,) «-*Sj J'ii^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

X X jjfilliS 

c^noa. ^11*1^ l^i *iri 

cJ^jyJij^ u< ^ »a4^S,^_j2». V.XJ »t4i>lj ^J,U. JJ,1U)) «»A4. y,<l»L. 

d..eU. 

y. **4ll» f*>T »*xj^ts.e 

XXX JCy J/ «-r^T isyj* 
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Extbact XXVIIL 

jw ji:^JJ'^]jh nji"^ 

5C ;SidJy J\j)j XXX 

jUi i^myi ist^^OA. «ii*» X X 

jJboJ^ ij]jj i-J>^ ‘■^h ^ 

fJjM jhiiJ\j ^ltj;i^ jj Jij^ Ji^My fcijtiJl ivXiA y(M \mm 

^1 ||A^<^T }i. Ii3>— 

{mucj^ (jt..J»Uo 2;^' t-^y *Ajj 

A.11^ «<X)y« Jj-i ■ jjjiiUi) ^.)<x^ 

A*jb i-^i A^»>^ «;'• 

^Ul C^wia. t-XiU jU JJi- jyfi 

JiiiJ i- vyr? £>'■ 

, Wk) ** Mkf 

.jSjI kJoJ |,JLi j aaIc aJUI ^ »>**»* u:»;..aa ^^*tS JCW ^ 

1*^’ ^ ^ r^* O^a. c5-y(*-'l 

{t/i^J y- (*'■>* f^* 3 

jjiyi ^ jk'^ J^iii J^ ctj* jf. ^ ^ 

jy 'r-i/ 

jtjyuj^^i^ yjUjI *-^>4 A^«^l >if 

^j?y^ 

y tt)l;4; s,^J{ry ‘—^^4* ^r4"* 

>»iiO ^s‘•k} <--*445 fij*^ J^]j* i3^'4 

Atflil^jl ^<4^ (,^'*'4 J^ ^S'H'^ e/4'4 

ua>««w)j y^yUl^S XXX ^ ^y 

•i^'5 XXX jlitiid jyii^JSy JSI^ ^jsf" ^ jk>^ t- Jir^ 
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c;-wU ;3uyy lij^ l liAij Jo ^"X. 

y,x% ^JS0lS^\S ji iiji yj/Jii fUL ^xi>j 

^ f, 

Eitbact XXIX. 

Ailj; uiUcy j^tU*<.AS^| c-Xii iXx^g *aC> 

Ct-AAAC *,>;Ui ^H^UI X X'X 

XXX !•* i_^S|»'-«l <— >*4^'j 

*** tt/i' 4-^,'^ u;i‘^> 

(►* ui''“!/i^ ^y A^i^y 

t«c**!y *i!^ j* 

uj'tT- sr*'‘^.^V vii/ 

v-Hi?-^ ^9‘ ^yi/ 

mT 

ti’ jtiijVj uj'-^yo^ ‘^"y 

^IbiijSbT ^J>^’ JSj^ ucJ^^ ji^ *^*"yi 

(iiiJ j8^U) c>;^ 

fsS jiiigP XXX ^ vy/ 1*^ 

^ viAii j^L**! ^Ali 

y v::^U. Jyt pi^ oWVL* xxx Ppi*' yiULw* 

^]m.«iuw* gj*^ ^J/J‘^'^^ («f‘^yy y** ‘’Vy ^**4^ *«*-* 

^_y.kJU u,Ly >4 u^ waU lilii 

liAu ^^(*^1 CJ^-OA. y;4‘^T U'lAuIw.^JJdiT ^IaAU iUJJ pyfi 
^lLil*jUi».i« p<^j^ CyotJT ^4^^) Uj[)liAy« 

J_J.T ai t-r<5>d' jy >< >« 

— jUidJUJ ^y Jji;l AUUi 

v)y^w (A«l ^ 1 3 
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Fall Studies, No, 2. — By Major G. E. Fbtee, Deputy Commissioner^ 

British Bwrim. 

JT. — The Tali Text, of the Vtjttodata, ob ‘Exposittob of MetoeV 
BY SaKGHAKAKEHITA 'X’hEBA, with TbAHSLATIUN ABi) l^QTES. 

Introduction. 

Tlie Viittodaya (* Exposition of Metre’) is the second metricil treatise 
written in Ceylon during the twelfth century by the Pali grammarian 
Moggallaiia, under hifl priestly title of Sangharakkhita Thera. It is the 
only work on Pali prosody extant, and is founded on thro Vritlaratnakara 
(Ocean of Metres), a Sanskrit work on postwVedic metres by Kedara Bhatta.. 
It contains 1^6 stanzas or portions of stanz^, djTviited into six chapters 
which treat of the following^ subjects : ^ 

Chap. I. — The technical terms, and symbols in prosody. 

Chap. II. — Metres regulated by time. 

Chap. III. — Metres with quarter verses similar. ^ 

Chap. IV. — Metres with half lines similar. 

Chap. V. — Metres with quarter verses dissimilar. 

Chap. VI. — The six problems. 

The work opens with the usual adoration to Buddha. Then follow an 
explanation of the technical terms, and a description of the various metres 
in l^ali prosody. In the ^jsecond, third, fourth, and fifth chapters, each 
variety is illustrated in its own metre. The sixth chapter enunciates the 
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six problems, and the work closes with a tribute of regard to the author’s 
instructor, Sila Thera. 

The text has been collated from several Burmese MSS. and compared 
with two other valuable copies, one, a transcript from a Singhalese MS. in 
the India Office, kindly presented to me in 1870 by the late Professor 
Childers ; the other, a tract, derived from two Singhalese MSS. by Profes- 
sor Joh. MinayefP, published in 1869 by the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburg. Mr. Ohildew’^CC^ J^s 138 verses, but the last two are 
merely portions of postscripfcfci ^ther treatises of the author. Mr. 
Minayeff’s text from wrong nw^bering has only 119 verses, though the 
matter forms 136. In this sketch C stands for the first of these, and M 
for the second. 

There arc several Pali commentaries on Vuttodaya^ and glosses on the 
commentaries,. It is believed, the following comprise all that are to be met 
with in Burma. 

1. Vuttodaya by Nava Vimalabuddhi at Pagan du- 

ring the reign of the Barman king 
.y. r ‘ Kj'atswa, circa 1212 A. D. 


2. 

Chandosdratthn, 

by Sadhamma iiaiui at Pugan during 
the same j^eriod. 

3. 


by the same author. 

4. 

Cha-ppaccaya, 

by the same author. 

5. 

Vacanatthajatikd, 

• r 

by Vcpulla at Pugan during the same 
period. 

dJ. 

n Tika, 

by the same author. 

7. 

Kavlsdra, \ 

‘ by Dhaminanaiida at Pegu during the 


reign of the Pegu monarch Dham- 
marajadhiraja, circa 1385 — 1121, 
A. d; 


8. Tikdy by Biiddhadbata during the same pe- 

riod. 

Of thoe, the tliree principal commentaries, ciz., the second, fifth, and 
seventh have been coitsulted, and are referred to \inder the abbreviations 
of Chando.y Vac,, and Kao, 

^ My grateful acknowledgements must here bo made to the subjoined 
works from which I have derived great assistance ; C. P. Brown’s Sanskrit 
Prosody JExjplained ; Weber’s Ind, Stud., Vol. VIII; Colebrooke’s Life 
and Essays, Vol. Ill ; and the translation of the Vrittaratndkara now 
passing through the pages of the Pandit at Benares. 

A table of the prosodial feet is given at page 391, they are denoted in 
these pages by the initial letter of their symbols in cajutals. A single. long 
syllabic is marked G, a spondee Ga ; a breve is marked L, a pyrrhic La. 
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TEXT. 


NAMO TASSABHAGAVATO AEAHATO SAMMASAMBUDDIIASSA. 


1. iiam^ iittliu jatiasantanatama9ftut£^1iediiio, 
cllianini' u jjMlaiilanicino, munitidoMS^barociiio. 

2. Pifigablcariyjidilii cliandain yaui^ udftam pura '' 
suddlianuigadhikiuian tam na sadlieti yafc’ icchitam,® 

3. tato ]\I{igadliabhasaya, mattavannavibhedanam, 
lakkliyiilakklianasainyuttam,® pasannatthapadakkamaiii, 

4. idani Vuttodayam nama, lokiyaccLandanissiiaip, 
arabhissain’ aliaip ’daiii"^ tesam siikbavibuddhiy^.* 


5. sabba-gla mu’, adi-*ga-Iahu bbya, majjhanta garfi® ja sd. 

iiiaj jbauta-la ra t’, etc ’ttha^ gana j go garu, lo lahu. 

G. bba- ja-sa sabbaga-labu pane* iine, santbita gand 
iiriyadiinbi viuficyya ; gano idha catbkkalo. 

7. sairi vogadi ca, diglio ca, niggahitaparo ca, yo. 

gam vanko ])adanto® va ; rass’ anno® mattiko V nju. 

8. pare padadi-Kairiyogc, yo pnbbo garuk’ akkbaro,*® * 
lahii isa kvaei vinfieyyo ; tad udabaranam yatba 

“ dassanarasaimbbavano” || nibaddbagcdlia jinass’ a3\ain janatd. 
“ vimbayajanani safinafrt-[| kriyd nu kaii naimranjiiyate.’* 

9. vinnoyya, loJvato; sanfiA sainniuddosurasadinam ; 
pado iieyyo catuttbaniso j padacebedo yati bbbave.*® 


^ cbandii* yam, C. 

* yath’ iccbilara, C ; yad icdiitawi, M. 

* lakkha, C. 

* arabhissani ahan daiii, C and M. 

. •- ' * ma n* adi, C ; m-ini ’digaluliu, lil. 

® guru every where for garu in C. 

’ ra lo-t* attha, C ; ral^ et’ a^Aa, M, 

® padaiito, C. and M. 

® rasso 'mio, C. 

guni-v-ukkharo, 0. 

** rasAwubhsivawe, M. 
yati bhavo, M. 

2 1 
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10. samani addhasamani' vuttaiji, visamaS cdjwaip tidha. 

£ania lakkhanato pdda cattdro yassa, tarn samain. 

11. yass’ antimena dutiyo tatiyen’ adimo samo 
tad addhasamam aiinan tu bhiiinalakkhanapadikanx. 

12. pddam ekakkliardrabblia, ydva ehabbisatakkhara, 
bbave pddcbi tani cbaiidam ndndndmoditain tato. 

13. dandakdcaiidavuttbyddi, pddebi chalii, tibi tu, 

‘ gdtlid ’ti ca, paratth’ evaiji chaiidosaiiiiai^akdsita. 

14. aiiantaroditam, c' afiSam sdmannaiidmato ‘ 

‘ gdtlid ’icc eva,® munindavacane paua. 

15. visesaudiuato, ‘kiiici ga))6*tTd sabbatbocitam^ 
dassaj'issdin’ dban,* t’ettba ndmaii’ dvibbavissare.® 

iti Vuttodaye cluindasi sannd paribhdsdniddeso ndma pathamo par icchedo. 


IG. cbattbo 'kbilalahu jo va ga-yuta, ’fine cbaggana na jo viriamc ; 
ariya y anta^d^o^ lo cbattbo ’nte gand ecli’ anile. 

17. pathamaddhe cbattbo ce sabbalab ’etth* ddilabuni® bbavati yati 

carime pi bbavati catuttbo bite. 

18. ariydsdma'iiuaii ce pubboditalakkbanam bbave yassa. 

19. ddimam atha padayugaip yassa tyamscbi sd pathyd. 

20. yattba gaiiattayj|j|^^]|^Pi;biyobhayattb’ adimo bbave vipuld. 

21. garumajjbako jakdro caiuttbako dutiyako capald. 

22. capaldgatdkhilaii ce dalddiinaip lakkhanaip bbajati yassa 
jiathyd-lakklianaip aufiani mukha-capald ndma sd bbavati. 

23. patbydya® lakkbanan ce jiathamaddbc lakkbanan tu capaldyani.*® 
dutiye dale ’tba yassa pakittitd sd jaghana-caiiald. 

Ariyajdtiyo. 

24,,.flabbam patbamadale yadi“ lakkhanam ariydya vuttam ubbayesu 
yassa dalesu yuttajp vuttd sd giti vutta yati lalitd. 


‘ addhasamam, C. 

* gtttha-m-iccova, C. 

* nidditthd, C. and M. 

♦ sahbato ’citam, C, 

^ ahar;?, M. 

® avihhavissare, C and M. 

* ariya anta, C and M, addbo tor a^dbo Cvoi^m^hcro in 0* 

• sabbalahetvadi, C. 

• pathya, C. 
capalaya, M. 

yadi wanting in M. 
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25. ariyayam duti^-addhe gaditakhilalakkh^naiii yantaip. 

bhavati dales’ ubhayesu yadi yassa sd yanpi upagiti. 

20. oriyay ’addhadvitayaip^ pubboditalakkha^opctaip.® 
vipariyayendbhihitaiji yassa sambhavati ce *ha soggiti. 

27. ariya pubbaddhaip j'^adi garun ’ekenddhikena nidhane yuttaip. 
yadi pubbaddhasamanaip dalam itarau codita yam anyagiti. 

Oitijdtij/o, 

28. visamc eba siyiup kala mukbe ty a^tha ra la ga tato ’pari* 
vetaliyan tarn uccate ; lahuchaklqi^i]! x^a nirantaram same. 

29. vctaliyopamam mukbe taip. opficcbandasakaip ra ya yad ante. 

30. apatalika katbitd ’yam bba ga gd ’ntS yadi pubbainiv’ aiiiiajp. 

31. 3 ^ad adito lakkbanaritikd* ^bit’ ettba padesvakbilesu* jo. 

32. udiccavuttitiv-uccatc* jo c* ado visamesu santbito. 

33. pubbattba samesu’ ce ga ja pacoavuttir udita ’ti santbita.® 

34. samasama’ *tr’ adinam* sauiasaiiiyuta bbavati taip' pavattakaip. ‘ 

35. assa sa’° samakata ’paraiitika. 

30. tad aiinaja edrubasiui.** 

VctdUyajdtiyo, 

37. dvikavibatavasulahur'^ acaladbiiir iba.^* 

38. maliasamakai}! navamo Iga ’nte.^^ 

39. jo nla’* ’tbavd ’pnava visiloko.*® 

40. tadvayato vanavasikdbk 3 ^a.’’ 

41. paiicattbaiiavasu yadi lo citra. , 


^ dvikayam, M. 

* lakkhantjpetam, C. 

® cha kald siyum same tdttha ra laga tato ’pari, C?. 

^ dakkhi^antikd, C. 

* padcaakhilesii, C. 

® vucoati, 0. 

’ pubba^f</hasamcsu, M. 

® paccavuttit ’udita ’ti, M. jiaccavuttir uditeti santliilo, 0. 
® dduiam, 0 and M. 

yd, 0. 

** carubhdsini, C. 

** vihatdvasulahu, M. 

acaladhiti, C ; acalathitir ilia, M. 
la g ’ante, O. 1 g onto, M 
na Id, C. 

^dsiloko ndtna, M. 

tan ca yato vdnavdsikd ’kkhyd, C. 
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42. ga Iji ’rttahP ce sa-v-upacitrii. 

43. yam atitalakkhanavisesayufcfca-® 
niattasapiadi padabliihitain ; 
aniyjitavuttaparimanasaliitain, 
l)atliitai|i® jancsu padakulakaip. 

MiiUdsamaliajdtiyo. 

f 

44. villa vannclii matta ga, viiia vannd garuhi ta, 
villa lahiini garavo, dale paih^'admo, mata, 
iti^ mattdvuttdniddeso dutiyo. 

45. tya ce tanumajjha. 

Gdijatli. 

4^ kuinaralalita. jsga. 

Unlii. 

47. aitrapadd yadi blul ga. 

48. mo md go go vijjunimala. 

40. blia* ta la ga manavakaiii. 

50. gla'saiiu|u^ ja ca. 

51. jiamdiiika^ rd la ga. 

Anutjhilhmn. 

52. ra® na sa yadi halamukbi. 

53. bhujaga«usii mata’ iia mo. 

Brahati. 

54. msa jga suddliavirajitam* mataip. 

55. mini yo go yadi panavo ’kbyato.® 

5G. bliina-sa-ga-yiilta rummavati .sa. 

57. iioyya matta ma-bba-sa-ga-vutta. 


^ ga ly’ attbalii, C, 

* yutiiin, C. 

® jja^/hitum M. wanling in C. 

* iti vuttodaye matta, M. 

» bho, M. 

® ro, M. 

» bhata, C and M. 

® suddbu^Traditam, 0 ; matam wanting in M. 
® ’kkhyato, C ; panavo ’kkhydto, M. 
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58. campakamald ce bha ma sd go. 

59. iia-ra-ja-gchi sa manorama. 

60. ubbhasakan tani ce to tna* rd lea.' 

Fanti. 

61. tjd j"d garund ^yam upattbita sd.® 

62. indadikii td vajird ja gd go. 

63. upddikd sd Va ja-td-ja-gd go. 

64. auantarodiritalakkhand ce^ 
pddd vimissa iipajatiyo td 
evam kiP ailuasu vimidsitasu^ 
vadanti jdtisv idam ova iidniam. 

65. sa ja ja la gd gaditd sumiikhP 

66. dodbakam icebati ce bha bba bbd gd. 

67. ved’assebi® mtd tga gd salini sd.,, ,r 

68. vdiummissd^ yati sa mbbd ta gd go. 

69. bbd® ta na gd go surasasiri® sd. 

70. ro iia rd iba^° ratboddhatd la gd, 

71. svdgatcti ra iia blid garuk^ 

72. na na ra labu-garubi bbaddika, . f 

73. vadanti vaipsattbam idaip ja'td ja rd. 

74. sd-y-indavainsd“ kbalu yattba td ja rd. 

75. idha totakam ambudbi sebi inilaap. 

76. dufcavilambitam dim'® na-bbd bha-rd. 

77. vasu-yuga-virati nd myd puto 'yaiii.'® 

78. na-ya-sabitd nyd kusumavicittd. 

^ ubkhasakam tan cc to ma ra Iva, C ; ubbhdsakaii tw co to 
ma ra la, ]\L 

® yam uputtliita, 0 ; sa, wanting in C. 

® lakkliano CO, M. 

• kir* annasu pi missitdsu, C ; kir,’ M, 

• siimukbi gadita, C. 

• vodcssohi, 15. 

^ catummi sd, C. 

• bho, M. 

® surassiri, 0. 
idha, 0. 

sa indavamsa, 0. 
aha, M. 
putho 'yam, 0. 
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79. bhujangappayatam* bbave veda-yehi. 

80. na-bba-ja-tebi bbavati ppiyaipvada. 

81. vutta sudhfbi klita ta-bba ja-ra. 

82. pamitakkhara sa-ja-sa-soh* udita. 

83. iia-na-blia-ra-sabita ’bbihit’ ujjald. 

81. assa-ccbinna® vessadevi ma-ma yd. 

85. bbavati* bi tamarasam na ja-ja yo. 

86. kamala ti neyya sa-ya-sebi yo oe.** 


87. mna jrd. go ti-daea-yati ppaliAsiiii sa.* 

88. catuggabeb’ ifia* rucird ja-bba sja ga.^ 

Atijagatu 


89. na-na-ra-sa-labu-ga sarebi ’parajita. 
^.4MHi||Wbba-na-la-g’ ili p2)abaranakalika. 



92. dvibata-haya-labu-r atba g’ itl® sasikala. 

93. vasu-diaya-yati-r idba manigunauikaro.^® 

94. na-na-ma-ya-ya-yuta *yam“ malim bbog-isihi. 

95. bbavati ua-;ia bba-ja ra-sabita pabbaddakujp. 


Atisalclcari. 


96. iia-ja-bha-ja-ra yada‘^ bbavati vanini ga-yutta. 

At till. 

97. ya-ma no so bha-Iga*® rasa-bara-virauui sikhariiii 


bhiijagappaya tara,^ Q. :^ 

[ jiancilssa, C : cbinna, liil. 
*vadiiti, C. 
yo ve, C. 
p])abhasim, O. 
catuggahchi bha, C. 
sa ja g, G ; sa-j-ga, M. 
lui bha ja, C. 
g'iti, C. 

maniganikaro, C. 
nam, M. 
sadd, CandM. 

« bha la gd, C ; bbo 1-gd, M. 
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98. rasa-yug-isito no so mra sla* gyadd hari9f,tada. 

99. mandakkanta* ma-bha-ua-ta-ta-ga go Jrtig-%utv-assakehi.® 

Atyafthi,^ 

100. mo to no yo* ya kusumitalatavcllit’® akkli’ utv-isilii. 


Dhuti. 

101. ras’-utv-asselu yma’ na-sa-ra-ra-garu meghavippbujjita*' sa. 

102. akk’ asscbi-yati msa<ja° sa-ta-ta-ga saddulavikkiliti.'*’ 




Atidhuti. 

103. vuttam idisaii tu iiamato ra-ja ra*ja ra-ja garullahu ca.“ 

Kati. 

101. mra bhna yo yo ’tra yena tti-mum^®-yati-yuta saddbara kittita ’yam. 

iPahatL 

105. bbra na-ra-iui ra-iia c’ atlia^®ganiddasakka-vira 

Ahati. 

iti samavidta pariccliedo tatiyo. 




lOG. visamo sa sa-la-ga same blia-ttayjajfcQ-gariika-r-**upacittam. 

1 07. bha-1 tay ato yadi ga rutaina j jb?i*® yadi puna-d-eva”bliavaiiti najft jya. 

108. yadi sa-ttitayain garuyuttam vegavati^® yadi bba-ttitaya ga. 


' ma ra sa la, 0. 

® niandukkantd, O, 

® assagolu, M. 

• accalthi, C. 

• mo to.yo C, 

• vclalitd, 0, 

^ ya ma, C. 

® vipphujita, C ; Tipphujjika, M. 

• yadi ma sa ja, C. 
saddiilavikkilitam, C ; vikkflini, M, 
guru lahu co, C ; ganillaliuu <;a, M. 

ma ra bha nu yo yo ta ycna n timuni, 0. 
na *tha ca, C. 
viramam, 0. 

guruka-v, C ; garuga c\ M. 

*® dutamajjhd, 0. 

punarova, 0, 

*® vogayati, C. 
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100. to jo visamo rato garu cce* msa jga bhadtlavirajam ctiha go ce. 

1]0. visauK' sa ja sa garuyuJtt^ kotumati same bha ra na ga go. 

111. akliyanika^ ta visame Jarga go ja ta ja ga go tu same ’tlia pado. 

112. ja ta ja ga go visamo same tu ta jo ga ga co viparitapiibba. 

113. sa sato sa la ga visamo same na bba bha ra bhavate® hannapluta. 

11 1. yadi iia na ra la ga na ja ja ra y.adi tada ’paravuttam iccliati. 

115. visamam upagata na na ra yacena ja ja ra ga samako ca pubbitagga. 
(leaynm iJetm r(4aVijni^‘pa})liedo. 

116. sa yavadikamatl*ra ja ra jti tvasamc same® jara jaragarti bbhavoyyum. 
iti addhasama-vutta^aricchedo catiittho. 

117. n’ atthakkharesu padcsu sn" adimha^ yo ’nnava vattani. 

118. samesu sindhuto jena pathyavatiaip pakiititam. 

110. ojesu jena sindhuto tarn eva viparitfkli. 

120. ua-kuro ce jaladliito capalavattaui icc ctain. 

121. ' same lo sattamo yassa vipula Piiigalassa sa. 

122. Setavassikhil^ pi. 

123. blicii* annava® tabbipiila. 

124. evam aiina* ro catuttho. 

125. no ’nnava ce na- vipula. . . 

126. to ’iiiiava tatha ’niia siy5. 
vaitappahTihedo. 

127. na dissat’ ettha yain chandam payoge dissate’® yadi. 
visamakkharapadau tain gatha samaunanamato. 

Hi visamavullaparicchcdo paTicamo. 

128. patthare sabba-ge pado 2 mb])a-ga ’dho Ip.are sama. 

2 )ubbo garu to ca-m-ime^^ kattabba yava'sabba-la.^® 

i— 

* g.aruu cc, C. *' > ' 

® akkhyatika, C ; ukhyiliika, M. 

® bha vat i haritiiplula, 0. 

♦ yadi va, C ; ca wanting, JM. 

® ynvadikuinah, ]\r, 

® rajatii 'sa mo samo, M ; raja tu samo ’same, 0 . 

^ sa nadimha, C ; sn'-a* dimha, M, 

® annava, 0. 

^ auua, C. and M. 
dissati, C. 

tv evam ime, C and M. 

« lo, C and M. 
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129. nat^hassa jo bhaveyy’ ahko tasmin lo ’ddhikate same 
visamc tv okasahite bhaveyy* addhikate 

130. ekddinukkamen* anke pubba *dho dvigmaeMlikho 
missitehi lahutthehi sckeh* udditthakaip bhave. 

131. vuttakkbarasama sankhya likkhya* s’ekopar’ dpari 
ekckahinam ckadin* utthane sabbagddikaip. 

132. garukriyd ’nkasandohe bhave sankhyd vimissitc® 
iidditth’ ankasamahdro seko vemaip* samanaye. 

133. sankhyeva dvigu^iekuna vitthdraydmasambhavi* 
vuttasfl’ addhantaranan ea garu-lanah ca ahgulaip. 

iti Sangharakhliitathera^ddaviracHs YuUodaye clutndaH cliappaccayavU 

hlidgo mma chattlio paricchedo} • 

[eso 

134!. sclantarayatanavasikaSilatherappddo^ garnggunagurujjayataip* nam 
yassappabhavamavalambamay* edisopl^ sampadito ’bhimatasiddhikaro 

135. paratthasampadanato punucnadhigaten’ ahani ^ ^ [parattio. 

parattliasampadanako bliavoyyain jatijatiyam. * ' 

136. avalokitamattona yatha chai^paccaya niaj a 
sadhita sadhiyantcvam® icchitatthani pi panino. 

Tuttodagapakaramm nittkiimk. > 


* likhyd, 0. 

® viiiiissato, 0. 

• dvo ’mam, 0. 

* samhhavo, C ; ydvasamhhavo, M. 

• iti paricchedo omitted, 0. 

® thcrapudo, 0 ; thorapado, M. 

* garuffiina gardjayatam, M ; gurugunaguru jayatam, 0. . 

• mamcdisopi,. M. 

9 sadhayaiitveVamt 0 ; sddhayimtena m’, H. 


U/kI of Test, 


2 B 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

5. 

6 , 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 


TRANSLATION. 

Praise be to the Chief of Sages, beautifully pure, radiant with tho 
glory of virtue, who dispels the universal ignorance of mankind. 

The formerly written prosodies of Pingala and others, are not 
suited to the Magadha people. 

Therefore, distinguishing verses measured by feet from those regu- 
lated by time, together with tho distinctive peculiarities of each, 
(made into) an understood series of poetry. 

This Vuttodaya, a collection, of secular prosody, I will now com- 
mence in the language of the <Mdgadha people for their instruction. 


(That foot is called) (the three syllables of which are) all long ; 
(that is) noy (the three syllables of which arc) all short ; hha, has 
the first long ; ycr, the first short ; ja^ the middle long ; sa, the last 
long ; ra, tho middle shoi*t ; ta the last short. These are the eight 
feet ; (stands for) garu (heavy) ; lo (for) lahu (light). 

Bo it known that the five feet, ya, sa^ ma^ na^ are used in tho 
Ariyd and other metres of .that class. In that class a foot consists 
of four syllabio instants (Jeala). 

A vowel preceding compound consonants, a long vowel preceding 
the niggaliitay and optionally' a vowel at the end of a quarter verso 
are heavy, and indicated by a bent mark ; the other, a short vowel, 
measuring an instant of time, is light, and indicated by a straight 
mark. 

Be it known, that a heavy vowel — preceding compound consonants 
at the beginning of a quarter verse — is sometimes light, as in tho 
subjoined illustration ; , . ' 

.. ^ssanara^anubhavane nibaddhagedha jinass’ ayaqi janatd 
'iriinhayajanani sanua^a kriya nu kan. nanuranjayate. 

Bfe'it known, that the terms smmddoy usUy raea and the like, are 
lised in the popular sense ; pada is the fourth j)art of a verse ; yati 
is verse division, 

Metre is threefold, cither sama, addhasama or visama. That is sama, 
the quarters of which are similar in character. 

addhasamay which has its first and third, and ^second and 
fourth respectively alike. That is visamUy which has quarters dissi- 
milar in character. 

Metre* vary in length from one up to twenty-six syllables in a quar- 
ter verse. 

Chants such as the Da^d^ka, £andavutthi and the like, and metros 
having three or even ms.fidas are called ‘ Gdthd’ in another wo’-k. 
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14. Further, in Pali, other kinds of metre, as well as those just spoken 
of, are comprehended under the genend name of Q4tha. 

15. I will now point out the characteristics ■of the metres generally used, 
the names of which are noted herein. 

(Here ends) the first chapter giving the general definitions and symbols in prosody. 


10. When (in the first half of a stanza) the sixth foot is an amphibrach 
(J), or a proceleusmatic (NL), and with no amphibrach (J) in the 
odd feet of the remaining six, together with a final long (G) ; and 
when in the second half, the sixth foot is a breve (L) with six other 
feet, together with a final long quantity (G), the metre is called 
Ariya. 

17. If the sixth foot of the first half be a proceleusmatic (NL\ the 

pause must be on the first of the four instants ; if in the second 
half, the fifth foot bo a proceleusmatic (NL), the pause falls on the 
last syllable of the fourth foot. * ^ \ 

18. A metre possessing the aforesaid characteristics iscqomprehended 
under the general name of Arij’^a. 

12. If the initial of each half verso are restricted the pause to 
three feet (i. e., twelve instants), the metre is Pathyd. * 

20. If the initial pddfts exceed three feet, the metre is Vipuld. 

21. That is Capald, in both halves of which the second and fourth foot 
is an amphibrach (J). 

22. That is Mukhacapald, the first half of which has the characteristics 
of a Capald, and the second half those of a Pathyd. 

23. That is Jaghanacapald, the first half of which has the characteris- 
tics of a Pathyd, and the second half those of a Capald. 

(Here ends the suction on) the Ariya class of inctres, 

24. That is Giti, in which both halves have the characteristics '* of the 
first half of the Ariya, ‘with the pause appropriately placc(3t.^ 

25. That is Upagiti, both halves of which have the characteristics of the 
second half of the Ariya. 

2G. That is Uggiti, which exhibits the halves of an Ariya stanza in in- 
verted order. 

27. That is Ariydgiti, the halves of which correspond respectively with 

the first half of the Aiiy&plm one long syllable at the end. * 

(Hei'e mds the section on) the Giti class of metres, 

28. That is Vetdliya, which has six instants in its odd • quarters, and 
eight instants in the even, followed in each quarter by a cretic ( II), 
and iambic (LG) ; in the even quarters six breves should not follow 
consecutively. 
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29. That is Opacchandasaka, which has a cretic (R), and a bacchic (Y), 
following the six instants in the odd, and the eight instants in the 
even quarters. 

30. That is Apatalika, which has a dactyl (B), and a spondee (Ga) fol- 
lollowing the six instants in the odd, and the eight in the even quar- 
ters. 

31. That is Lakkhanantika, in the quarters of which an amphibrach (J) 
constitutes the first four instants. 

32. That is Udiccavutti, in the odd quarters of which an amphibrach (J) 
constitutes the first four instants. 

33. That is Paccavutti, in the even quarters of which a long syllable 
and an amphibrach {GJ) form the first six instants. 

34. That is Pavattaka, the odd quarters of which correspond with those 
of Udiccavutti, and the even with those of Paccavutti. 

35. That is Aparantika, the quarters of which correspond with the even 

, ^ quar^rs of Pavattaka. 

36. That is CAruhasini, the quarters of which correspond with the odd 
quarters of Pavattaka. 

{fiite ends the section on) the Vetdltya class, of metres. 

37. That is Acaladhiti, the quarters of which <5onsist of sixteen instants. 

38. That is Mattasamaka, in the quarters of which the ninth instant is 
a short syllable, and the two last instants a long syllabic. 

39. That is Visiloka, which has in each quarter after the fourth instant, 
either an amphibrach (J) or a proccleusmatic (NL). 

40. That is Vanavasika, which has in each quarter after the eighth 
instant, either an amphibrach (J) or a proccleusmatic (NL). 

41. That is Citra, the fifth, eighth, and ninth instants of which are 
breves. 

42. Thatjs Upacitra, which has a dactyl (B), and a spondee (Gd), after 
t]^ «}]^th instant. 

43. That is Padakulaka, the quarters of which though consistent with 
the principle of the Mattasamaka class, contain syllables of mixed 
quantities. 

(Here ends the section onj the Mattdsamaha class of metres. ^ , 

.44. Be it known, that in the Pathya class of metres the^ difference 
between the number of the long quantities, and the instants, equals 
the /iwber of the syllables; the difference between the number of 
tiM fiiylmbles and the instants, equals the.number of the lon^ quan- 
titi^^b^ the difference between the number of tte short quanti- 
ties and the instants eqx^s t^ number of the long quantities. 

(Here ends) the second dds&rihing th^.^rea regulated hy time. ^ 
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In the O&yatii. 

45, That is Tanumajjhd, the quarters of which consist of an antibacchic 
(T), and a bacchic (Y). 

In the JTnhi. 

46. That is Kumilralalitd, the quarters of which consist of an amphibrach 
(J), an anapaest (S), and a long syllable (G). 

In the Anutfhulham. 

4i7. That is Citrapadd, the quarters of which consist of two dactyls (B), 
and a spondee (Gd). 

48. That is Vijjummdld, the quarters of which consist of two molossi 
(M), and a spondee (Gd). 

49. That is Mdnavakam, the quarters of which consist of a dactyl (B), 

an antibacchic (T), and an iambic (LG). ‘ 

60. That is Samdnikd, the quarters of which consist of a crttic (R)', an 
amphibrach (J), and a trochee (GL). 

61. That is Pamdnikd, the quarters of which consist of an amphibrach 

(J), a cretic (li), and an iambic (LG). ' 

• . In the Prahati: 

62. That is Halamukhi, which has a cretic (R), a tribrach (N), and an 
anapiest (S). 

63. That is Bhujagasusu, which has two tribrachs (N), an in molossus 

(M). 

In the Panti. 

64. That is Suddhavirajitaip, which has a molossus (M), an anapaest (S), 

an amphibrach (J), and a long syllable (G). 4 ; 

65. That is Panavo, which has' a molossus (M), a tribra^ bacchic 

(Y), and a long syllable (G). ^ * 

66. That is Eummavati, which has a dactyl (B), a moloskis (M), an 
anapoest (S), and a long syllabic (G). 

67. That is Mattd, which has a molossus (M)^ a dactyl (B), an anapaest 
(S), and a long syllable (G). 

68. Tb^i is Campakamdld, which has a dactyl (B), a molossus (M); g,ix , 
^ ^ anapoest (S)^ and a long syllable (G). 

69. That is Manoramd, which has a tribrach (N), a cretic an amphi- 

brwh (J), and a lonfe is^llable (G). ^ 

60. That is Ubbhdtokaip, which an antibacchic (Tji, a ^Ibdius (M!)| 
a crctic (B); and a short syl&b& (L). 
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In the Tutthuhham. 

61. That is Upatthita, which has an antibacchic (T), two amphibracha 
(J), and a spondee (Ga). 

62. That ijB Indavajira, which has two antibacchics (T), an amphibrach 
(J), and a spondee (Ga). 

63. That is Upavajira, which has an amphibrach (J), an antibacchi (T), 
an amphibrach (J), and a spondee (Ga). 

64. That is Upajati, when the quarters of the two preceding metres aro 
mixed together. Similarly it is said that the name Upajati is applied 
to any metre that has mixed quarters. 

65. That is Sumukhi, which has an anapaest (S), two amphibrachs (J), 
and an iambic (LG). 

66. That is Dodhakaip, which has three dactyls (B), and a spondee (Ga). 

67. That is Salim, which has a molossus (M), two antibacchics (T), and 
a spondee (Ga), with the pause on the fourth syllable, and the 
seventh (following it). 

68. That is Vatummissa, which has a molossus (M), a dactyl (B), an 
antibacchic (T), and a spondee (Ga), with the pause (on the fourth 
syllable, and the seventh following it). 

69. That is Surasasiri, which has a dactyl (B), an antibacchic (T), a 
tribrach (N), and and a spondee (Ga). 

70. That is Kathoddhata, which has a cretic (E), an amphibrach (N), 
a erotic (E): and an iambic (LG). 

71. That is Svagata, which has a erotic (E), a tribrach (N), a dactyl 
(B), and a spondee (Ga). 

72. That is Bhaddika, which has two tribrachs (N), a cretic (E), and an 
iambic (LG). 

IntheJagati. 

73. ThaHs-Vanisattha, which has an amphibr^h (J), an antibacchic (T), 
an amphibrach (J), and a cretic (E). 

74. That is Indavaipsa, which has two antibacchics (T), an amphibrach 
(J), and a cretic (E). 

75. That is Totaka, which has four anapsests (S). 

76. That is Dutavilambita, which has a tribrach (N) two dactyls (B), 
and a cretic (E). 

77. That is Fufa, which has two tribrachs (N), a molossus (M), and a 
bacchic (Y), with a pause at the fourth, and eighth syllable (follow- 
ing it). 

78. That is Kusumavicittd, which has a tribrach (N)^ anda bacchic ( Y), 
and again a tribrach (N), and a (wchic (Y). 
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79. That is Bhujangappayataiji, which has four bacchics (Y). 

80. That is Piyamvadsi, which has a tribrach (N), a dactyl (B), an am- 
phibrach (J), and a cretic (E). 

81. That is Lalita, which has an antibacchic (T), a dactyl (B), an am- 
phibrach (J), and a cretic (R). 

82. That is Famitakkhard, which has an anapsBst (S), an amphibrach (J), 
and two anapaests (S). 

83. That is Ujjala^ which has two tribrachs (N), a dactyl (B), and a 
cretic (R). 

84. That is Vcssadcvi, which has two molossi (M), and two bacchics ( Y), 
with the pause at the fifth syllable, and the seventh (following it). 

85. That is Tamarasaip, which has a tribrach (N), two amphibrachs (J), 
and a bacchic (Y). 

8G. That is Eamala, which has an anapaest (S), and bacchic (Y), follow- 
ed by an anapaest (S), and bacchic (Y). 

Jh the Atijagati. 

87. That is Pahasini, w?hich has a molossus (M), a tribrach (N), an am- 
phibrach (J), a cretic (R), and a long syllable (G), with the pause 
at the third syllable, and at the tenth (following it). 

88. That is Rucird, which has an amphibrach (J), a dactyl (B), an ana- 
pa3*st (S), an aftiphibrach (J), and a long syllabic (G), with the pause 
at the fourth syllable, and ninth (following it). 

In the Sakhari. 

89. That is Aparajitd, which has two tribrachs (N), a cretic (R), an ana- 
piBst (S), and an iambic (LG), with the pause at the seventh syllabic, 
and the seventh (following it). 

90. That is Paharanakalikd, which has two tribrachs (N), a dalctyl (B), 

a tribrach (N), and an iambic (LG), with the pause at the ‘seventh 
syllable, and the seventh (following it). • • 

91. That is Vasantatilakd, which has an antibacchic (T), a dactyl (B), 
two amphibrachs ( J), and a spondee (Gd). 

In the AtisaJcJcari. 

92. That is Sasikald, which has four tribrachs (N), and an anapaest (S). 

93. When the pause falls on the eighth syllable, and the seventh (foUo^v- 
ing it), the metre is called Ma^igunanikaro. 

04. That is Mdlini, which has two tribrachs (N), a molossus (M). and 
two bacchics (Y) with the pause on the eighth syllable^ ;and the 
seventh (follov^ng it). ' 

95. That is Fabhaddakaip, which* lias a tribrach (N), an amj^hibrach (J) 
a dactyl (B), an amjdubx^h, (J) und a cretic (R). 
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In the At(hi, 

96. Tliat is Vanini, which has a tribrach (N), an amphibrach (J). a dac- 
tyl (B), an amphibrach (J) a cretic (R), and a long syllable (G). 

In the Atyaffhi. 

07. That is Sikharini, which has a bacchic (Y), a molossus (M), a tri- 
brach (N), an anapffist (S), a dactyl (B), an iambic (LG), with the 
pause at the sixth syllable, and eleventh (following it). 

98. That is Harini, which has a tribrach (N), an anapaest (S), a molos- 
sus (M), a cretic (R), an anapaest (S), and an iambic (LG), with the 
pause at the sixth syllable, the fourth (following it), and at the 
seventh (following the last). 

99. That is Mandakkanta, which has a molossus (M), a dactyl (B), a 
tribrach (N), two antibacchics (T), and a spondee (Ga), with the 
pause at the fourth syllable, the sixth (following it), and at the 
seventh (following the last). 

In the Dhuti, 

100. That is Kusumitalatavellita, which has a molossus (M), an antibac- 
chic (T), a tribrach (N), and three baccbics (Y) with the pause at 
the fifth syllable, the sixth (following it), and the seventh (follow- 
ing the last). 

In the Atidhuti, 

101. That is Meghavipphujitfi, which has a bacchic (Y), a molossus (M), 
a tribrach (N), an anapajst (S), two cretics (R), and a long syllable 
(G), with the pause at the sixth syllabic, the sixth (following it, and 
the seventh (following the last). 

102. That is Saddulavikkiliti, which has a molossus (M), an anapaist (S), 
an amphibrach (J), an anapiest (S), two antibacchics (T), and a long 
iByllarble (G), with a pause on the twelfth syllable, and the seventh 
(fo^owing it). 

In the Kati, 

103. That is Vutta, which has ten trochees (GL). 

In the PaJeati. 

1Q4. That is Saddhara which has a molossus (M), a cretic "(R), a dactyl 
(B), a tribrach (N), and three bacchics (Y), with the pause at every 
seventh syllable. 

105. That is ^addaka, which has a dactyl (B), a oretio (B)^ a tribrach 
(N), a cretic (R), a tribrach (N), and a long q^UabU (G), with the 
pause on the tenth syllable, an4 on the twelfth (following it). 

(E$n endij the third chajptffr tlij "metm thtf^pltirisrs qf which arc cimilar, 

** .1^ \ 4/ "a* • 
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106. That is Ui^acitta, whicli has in its odd quarters three anapaests (S), 
and an iambic (LG) ; and in its even quarters, three dactyls (B), and 
a spondee (Ga). 

107. That is Eutamajjhd, which has in the odd quarters three dactyls 
(B) and a spondee (Ga) ; and in the even quarters a tribrach (N), 
two amphibrachs (J), and a bacchic (Y), 

108. That is Vogavati, which has in the odi quarters three anapocsts (S) 
and a long syllable (G) ; and in the even quarters three dactyls (B), 
and a spondee (Ga). 

109. That is Bhaddavirajam, which has in the odd quarters an antibacchio 
(T), an am 2 )hibrach (J), a cretic (R), and along syllable (G) ; and in 
the even quarters, a molossus (M), an anapeest (S), an amphibrach 
(J), and a spondee (Ga). 

110. That is Ketumati, which has in the odd quarters an anapaest (S), an 
amphibrach (J), a cretic (U), and a long syllable (G) ; and in the 
even quarters a dactyl (B), a cretic (R), a tribrach (N), and a 
spondee (Ga). 

111. That is Akhyanika, which has in the odd quarters, two antibacchics 
(T), an ampliibrach (J), and a S 2 ) 0 ndee (Ga) : and in the even quar- 
ters an amphibrach (J), an aiitibacchic (T), an amphibrach (J), and 
a sj)ondce (Ga). 

112. That is Yi])aritapubba, which has in the odd quarters an amphibrach 

(J), an aiitibacchic (T), an amphibrach (J), and a spondee (Gil) ; 
and in the even quarters two antibacchics (T), an amjihibrach (J), 
and a siiondcc (Ga). • 

113. That is Ilarinapliita, which has in the odd quarters three anapocsts 
(S), and an iambic (LG), and in the even quarters a tribrach (N), 
two dactyls (B), and a cretic (R). 

114. That is Aparavutta, which has in the odd quarters two tribrachs (N), 

a cretic (U), and an iambic (LG) ; and in the even quartois.^a tri- 
brach (N), two amphibrachs (J), and a cretic (R). ■' 

116. That is Pubbitagga, which has in the odd quarters two tribrachs 
(N), a cretic (R), and a bacchic (Y) ; and in the even quarters a 
tribrach (N), two amphibrachs (J), a cretic (R), and a long sylla- 
ble (G). 


These two metres (respectioely correspond with) the Vetdliya (and Opac~ 
^ chandasaka) metres. 

116. That is Yavdditefanati, which has in the odd quarters six trochees 
(GL) in th^. even} quarters six iambics (LG), .ifcdth afinal long 
syllable (G>. - r 


(Here ends) the fourth ehuptsr (ieteriding) metres^ the huff lines of which are similar. 
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117. In that class of metres having eight syllables in each quarter, that 
is Yatta, which has no anapenst (S), nor tribrach (N) after the Urst 
syllable ; and which has a bacchic (Y) after the fourth syllable. 

118. That is Pathyavatta, which has in the even quarters, an amphibrach 
(J) following the fourth syllabla. 

119. That is Viparitavatta, which has in the odd quarters, an amphibrach 
( J ) following the fourth syllable. 

120. That is Capalavatta, which has in the odd quarters, a tribrach (N) 
following the fourth syllable. 

121. That is the Vipula of Pihgala which has the seventh syllable short 
in the even quarters. 

122. That is the Yipuld of Setava, which has the seventh syllable short 
in all the quarters. 

123. That is Bha- Vipula, which has a dactyl (B) following the fourth 
syllable, 

124. That is Ra- Vipula, which has a cretic (R) following the fourth sylla* 
bio. 

125. That is Na- Vipula, which has a tribrach (N) following the fourth 
syllable. 

126. That is Ta-Vipuld, which has an antibaochic (T) following the fourth 
syllable. 

(So much for) the Vatta kind {of metres), 

127. Any metro not noticed here, having quarters dissimilar in character, 
is comprehended under the generic term Odthd, 

(Here ends) the fifth chapter describing metres the quarters of which are dissimilar. 


128. In the table (representing the various long and short quantities of a 
metre), set down a quarter verse with quantities all long, below first 

, Iqng a breve, followed by same (as above), preceded by longs, and 
thift-is to be repeated until there are all shorts in the row. 

129. : If the row number of a variation in the table can bo halved set down 

a breve, if l)eing odd a unit is required sot down a long quantity. 

130. From the first syllable write below caoh, numbers in progression 
from one, the sum of the figures beneath the short quantities, jplus 
one, is the indicator. 

131. Write units one over another in number equal to the syllables of a 

quarter verse one, let each column be one -IjQSs in number than 
the onp^ preceding, let there be a rising , from one and so on, tho 
ros^lAlB all longs and the like. V 

132. The number of the possible variations of a metre may be determined 
by the preceding m^|^f or pyrtbe one^ojj^ng that. 
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133. Twice the number of variations in a given metre, minus one, gives 
the measurement in inches of the long, and the short quantities, and 
the intervals between them. 

[Kere ends) the sixth chapter entitled the six problem section of the Vuttodaya composed by 

Sahgharahkhita Thera, 


13 1. To supply a public want, this treatise was prepared under the en- 
couragement of my benevolent preceptor, the venerable Sila Thera, 
residing at Sclantara, to whom 1 wish every success. 

135. In return for this benefit, may I in successive births be a benefactor 
to others. 

136. May mankind attain the fulfilment of their desires as easily as I 
solved these six problems. 

The Vuttodaya is ended. 


NOTES. 


Notes on Chapter I. 

V. 1. nam' atthu for namo atthu ; odata for avadata. “ Ettha ca pathama 
gathaya ]>araiiiiuukhakarain dasseti, sesahi gandharambhappaladike- 
tani pjikata yeva.” Kao. 

V. 2. Pingaldcariyadild. “ Setava bhararaanta^yjidinaiii” Ghando. “ adi- 
saddona e’etiha Jayadevasurama Kalidasadayo Saiiganliati” Vac. and 
Kao. 

chandam yam. “ chandam niggahiiagamena’* Kav. 
yaf icchitam for yato icchitam. “ tesam icchitain abhimataip chan- 
dosattamapariiinataqi yato yasma karana na sadheti, nasammadeti, 
tato tasina karana Magadhabhasaya Vuttodayam arabbhisan ti sam- 
bandho” Ghando. “ yat’ icchitan ti vadati, yad icehiian ti pi vat- 
tuin vattati, yani ti hi padassa yasma ti attho pi sanibhavato Maga 
dhabhasayati.” Vac. Kao. gives the subtance of the above. 

V. 3. mattdvannavihhcdanam. Pali poetry is < ivided into poetry mea- 
^ sured by the time occupied in the pronunciation (mat to) ^ and poetry 
regulated by the number of syllables (vanna). The first of these is 
' also called Jatu 

la7D%hyalaihlumasamyuUa^ ** lakkhalakkhanasamyu^^^p.*’ Kau. 
** lakkhiyato ti lakkhainLam udihara^aqi lakkhyatc ’ncheti Iajkkhaiiai|i 
suttaip lakkhan ca, lakhka^aSTplii lakkhalakkhana lakkham eva y& 
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^asamyuttaiii suttam eva udaharanan ti vuttam hoti.” Chando. 

lakkliitabban ti lakkhanai|i tad eva lakkhyam udaharanam, lakkbi- 
yate anenati lakkbanaip. suttam lakkbanail ca tani lakkbanani, cati 
lakkhyalakkhanai;!*' Vac. 

V. 4. vuttodayam, for vutta -f udayam. 

JoJciyacchandanissilam. A collection of prosody not vedic. “ na 
vedikaccbaiidanissitain, duvidbam cbandaip, lokiya-vedika-cbanda- 
bbedcna, tattba lokiyannamachandain nakkbattapatbadikain ; vcdi- 
kaiinamacbandam vijjabalemikasc gamanadikam ; tcsu pajjabandlK}!;?- 
Viii^ajojaniyattadbippotarn veditabbaiii.” Kav. Chando. nearly tbc 
same. 

drahhhis8d7n' alian \idni. “ jirabbbissan ti Magadbabbasaya iipanila- 
payissami’* Chando. arabbbissami abam idaui ti padacebcdo” Vac. 
“ arabbbisanii aban ti padaccbedo \'acanattbajotiliayain pan’ arab- 
bbissam aban ti vuttam, dvisu ca j^atbakkamam arabbbissain’ aban 
ti ca patho dattbabbo.” Kav. 

V. 5. atthagand. Eight feet. These are subjoined. 


Symbols. 

Syllables. 

Karnes (from the Greek). 

Ma. 

— 

Molossus. 

Ya. 

KJ 

Baccbius. 

Ra. 

\J 

Cieticu.s. 

Sa. 

\j yj 

An.'ipajstus. 

Ta. 

^ 

Autibucchic. 

Ja. 

\j 

Amphibrachys. 

Bha. 



Bactylus. 

Na. 

\j yj ^ 

Tribrachys. 

A long syllabic is ^ 
tials GL are thus used. 

Ga Ga or Ga. 

jaru (Ga), a short or breve lahu (La), and the ini- 

1 Sponda3us. 

La La or 

Ga La.' 

Kj yj 

Fyxrhiphius. 

\J 

Trochoeus. ' 

La Ga. 


lamboB. 
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The Kavisdra has some fanciful remarks in connection with the eight 
prosodial feet, the substance of which is given in the subjoined tables. 

Talle 1. 


The names of the guardian celestial beings, lunar mansions, &c., con- 
nected with the eight prosodial feet. 


Feet. 

1 

t 

m 

Name of guardian 
celestial being. 

Eesult. 

How 

regarded. 

Numbers and 
Namc.s of Lunar 
mansions. 

— 

ma 

bhumi. 

earth. 

wealth. 

coveted. 

18 

Jottha. 

\j \j KJ 

na 

sakka. 

Indra. 

long life. 

coveted. 

2 

Bharani. 

V.# 

Lha 

canda. 

moon. 

friends. 

coveted. 

5 

Magasiram. 

VJ 

ya 

ambha. 

cloud. 

piety. 

coveted. 

24 

Satabhisayo. 

^ 

ja 

ravi. 

sun. 

poverty. 

not coveted. 

7 

Funabhasu. 

^ — 

sa 

anila. 

air. 

degradation. 

not coveted. 

15 

Siiti. 

\J 

ra 

anala. 

fire. 

conflagration. 

not coveted. 

3 

Kattika. 

u 

ta 

(ikasa. 

firmament. 

failui’o. 

not coveted. 

1 

22 

Savano. 


Table 2. 

Classification of letters into castes. 


Brohmana. 

adkhciltiri 

Ehattiya. 

iot npmyr 

Vanijja. 

U 0 1 V 

Sudda. 

B h 1 


V. 6. gano idhi catuhJcalo. The Ariya class of metres is measured by 
feet denominated gam, which are equivalent to two long syllables or 
four breves (kala), “ catukkalo caturo kald matta assati va * * * 
ddittayaip pana eko garu dve lahu, massa pana dve garu, nassa tu 
lahu catukkaip, tasma catukkalo ti vutto.” Vac, * 

V. 7. Sarny ogddi. Double consonants and the like. “ saijiydgo nama dviii- 
na^ vyaSjandnaiii ekatra thiti vuccati, saranantarikd- vyafijandnaip 
yogato pi yathi; ^‘tattha, din^ii, hutva” tyadi: jigho oa saro 
yathd ; “gdto, pit&, bhuto, deti, sotthi, ettha, ottho,*' ti : niggahita- 
paro yathd; “yai]i|tai{i’* tyiffl:, catunuaiji pddAnaiji anto 
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avasdnam ti padaiito saro ca yatha ; “ suriyuggamanaip pati” tyadi, 
ime caturo sara garu ti datthabbaip.” Vac 2 

The Tupasiddhi has “ kvaci saipyogato pubbd ekdrokara rassa iv, 
Ticcante yatha ; ettha, seyyo, ottho, sotthi.*’ Bk, 1. Cliap, 1. Sutta 
5., but in the earlier commentary on Kaccdyana^s Grammar, the 
I7ydsa, no mention is made of this shortening of heavy vowels. 
pddanto. This is the Burmese reading supported by the commentaries. 
Kavisdra has chandanurakkhattaip padanto ti vuttam padanto ti 
pi patho,” but so long as a couj)let o£ the Vatta class of metres con- 
forms to the principles of that class, it is immaterial what foot fol- 
lows the fourth foot in the odd quarter. 

vanko * * * uju. In Burmese, the mark for the short quantity in 
Pali prosody, is the number for one in that al 2 )habet, and the mark 
for the long quantity is the number for two. 

mattiko. Consisting of a breve (matta). Equal in time to a snap of 
the finger, a flash of lightning, or the twinkling of an eye. “ mat- 
tasaddo e’ettha accharasafikhatam va, vij jutasankhatam va, akkhi- 
nimilasankhataqi va, kalam vadati ti datthabbani, tatha jn tena mat- 
tena ckamatta rassa, dvimatta digha, addhamattikd vyaiijana ti*’ 
Nydsa Bk, 1. Sutta 4. 
v. 8. pddddL This rule refers to poetry measured by the time occupied 
in the pronunciation (mattdvutti), which is divided by pauses into 
quarters (pddas). The illustration subjoined is in the Pathya metre 
of the Ariya class in which the pause is commonly restricted to the 
close of third foot. 

sannata kriyd. The shortening of the final a in sannata before two 
consonants, the last of which is the liquid r, resembles the muta cum 
liquida rule, and posit io dehilis of Latin prosodians; e, g, inte- 
gri, (comp. Weber, Ind. Stud., Vol. viii). The stanza may be freely 
translated thus : — 

‘ From the pleasure of seeing and hearing Buddha, springs 
a passion never sate. 

Who would not derive pleasure from a study so wondrous and 
sublime P 

The CJiando. points out that this couplet illustrates the figure of 
Bhetoric called Transition (atthantaranydsa)^ the introduction of 
another sense into a subject, (such as a moral reflection). The 
author describes this figure in his Subodhdlank&ra {Busy Bhetoric) 
Yv* 2^1 to 245. It is twofold, vw, 

^ It is abo an established rule in Pdli prosody that consonants may be doubled, 
in Older to give prosodial length to a nati&liy short vowel (vide v. 134.) 
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The (four) 


oceans. 


(a), general, {sahhavydpi — ). 

(h). partial, {visemtha — ). 

each kind being distinguished by the absence and presence of the 
emphatic particle hi. In this instance it is partial transition 
without the particle hi, (see Jour., As. &>e, Beng., Part I, 'No. 2, 
1875, pages 100 and 119.) 

V. 9. Samuddosurasddmam. Samuddo, usu, rasa, and such like symbols 
represent numerals. Numerical symbols occur only in the second, 
third, and fifth chaj^ters, and are here subjoined. 

Number 4. veda. the (foui‘) vedas vv. 67. 79. 

yuga. the (four) ages, w. 77. 98. 99. 
samuddo. v. 9. 

annava. vv. 39. 117. 123. 125. 126. 
amludlii. v. 75. 
jaladhi. v. 120. 
sindhu. vv. 118. 119. 

Number 5. usu. the (five) arrows of Cupid, v. 9. 

ahhhi. the eye, one of the (live) senses, v. 100. 

Number 6. rasa, the (six) tastes, vv. 9. 97. 98. 101, 

%i,tu. the (six) seasons, vv. 99. 100. 108. 

Nuig-ber 7. assa. vv. 67. 84. 99. 101. 102. ( the (seven) horses 

haya. vv. 92. 93. ( of the sun. 

immi. V. 104. 
isi. vv. 94. 98. 100. 
sara. the (seven) musical notes, v. 89. 

Number 8. vasu. a certain tribe of demigods, vv. 37. 41. 77. 93. 
hhoga. wealth, v. 94. 

Number 9. gaha. a planet, v. 88. 

Number 11. hara. one of tlie eleven Kuddas, v. 97. 

* Number 12. akka. The sun, one to each month, v. 102. 105. 

padacchedo yati hhhave. Verso division is ynti, the harmonic "pause. 
The subject is treated of in the author’s Subodhalankara (Easy 
Bhetoric) vv. 49. to 55.* Bada here means a j)ortion, not a quar- 
ter, of a verse. 

V. 12. ekakkhar^ drabhha. for ekakkharani drabbha. 

Quarter verses vary from one jxp to twenty-six syllables. In this 
treatise they range from the Odyatti of six syllables, to the Akati 
of twenty-two syllables. The five metres preceding the former, and 
the four following the latter omitted here are : — ^ 

> See Jour., As. Spc. Bong., No. 8|,1875, pp. 98 and 108. 


I the 
(of 

I the (seven) sages. 
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1. 

utta. 

1, 

vikati. 

2. 

atyutta. 

2. 

sankati. 

3. 

majjha. 

3. 

atikati. 

4. 

patitha. . ^ 

4. 

ukkati. 

5. 

supatitha. 




V. 13. parattlia. Elsewhere. The work referred to, is the Ohanda^icitta. 
The metres are Bacchanalian chants, unlimited in length, commen- 
cing with two tribrachs (N), followed by cretics (R). 

V. 15. t’ ettha for te ettba. 


Notes on Chapter II. 

V. 16. This chapter describes Pali metres regulated by time {mattd^ 
vutti), called Juti. They are four in number Ariyd, Qiti, Vetaliya, 
and Mattasamaka ; the second, however, is merely a subdivision of 
the first. The Ariya class uses feet containing four instants or 
breves, or their equivalents ; namely : — 


dactyl 

.... B. 

amphibrach 

.... ^ J. 

anaj^aist 

.... _ s. 

spondee 

— — Ga. 

proceleusmatic 

.... nl. 


Any one of these may bo used in the even feet, the second, 
fouith, and sixth. The amphibrach (J ) is inadmissible in the odd 
■feet, viz ; first, third, fifth, and seventh. In each half verse, which 
consists of seven and a half feet, the sixth foot must be an amphil^rach, 
or proceleusmatic, or a single breve. The metres arc musical lyric 
verses. Mr. C. P. Brown in his treatise on Sanskrit Prosody, has 
pointed out a metre in Horace similar to the Ariya, the Ionic a 
Minore Miserarum Ac., (Od. iii. \2). The choruses in the 
Baedhse of Euripides are principally in this metre. ^ Subjoined is 
the scheme of the four Jati from verso 16 to 43, inclusive. 

Walford’s Handbook of the Greek dtama, p. 172. 
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III. Vetdliya, 


Vctaliya. 

Opaceliandasaka 

Aputulika. 

Lakkhanatika. 

UdiccavTitti. 

Paccavutti. 

Favattaka. 

Aparantika. 

Caruhasini. 



Acaladhiti. 

Hatiusamaka. 

Visiloka. 

Vunayaaik*. 

Citra. 

Upaiiitra. 

Citra. 

i 

^ Visiloka. 

C3 

^ ] Viuiavasikd. 

I 

^ Visiloka. 


IV. Mattdsamka, 
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If the first half of verse 17 be taken, the number of instants, 
of syllables, of long and short quantities is as follows ; — 

Instants 28 

Syllables 

Longs ^ 

Shorts 12 

Then, 28 — 8 = 20 the number of syllables. 

28 — 12 = ‘ ‘ 16 2 = 8 ( of longs. 


Notes on Chapter III. 


This chapter describes those metres the quarters of which are similar, 
giving in each instance the characteristic of one quarter, which answers for 
the remaining three. The syllables in each quarter vary from six to twenty- 
two. The names of these metres are : — 


yj- 

Gdyatti. 

XIV. 

Sakkari. 

VII. 

Unhi. 

XV. 

Atisakkari. 

VIII. 

Anutthubhaqi. 

XVI. 

Atthi. 

IX. 

Ilrahati. 

XVII. 

Atyatthi, 

X. 

Paiiti. 

XVIII. 

Dhuti. 

XL 

Tutthubhaip 

XIX. 

Atidhuti. 

ini. 

Jagati. 

XX. 

Kati. 

XIII. 

Atijagati. 

XXI. 

Fakati. 


XXII. A'kati. 

The feet are denoted by the initial letter of their symbols in Homan 
cajiitals. 

VI. Verses having six syllables in each lino. 

1. Tanwmjjha. w TY. 

iianain dasamaddhe 
neyye tava sattha 
vittharitamdsi 
saipgetarabhdgd. 

VII. 1. KmnAralalitd. \J — \j y.j JSG. 

taydsadisakhettaip 

nalokataramasniiip 

padakkamanumattha'ip 

vipaccatiminampi. 
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VIII. 1. Citrapadd, — \,j — \j 2BQ4. 

satyakulapparacandai?! 
tittijapann«^avindaip 
saSg^pafi&tdinandaip 
sadhiintaiiesainanindam. 

2. Vijjmimdld, 4GA. 

jate buddha vijjabbhute 
lolce dhainmain loke niccaip 
moliaddhiltajn hitva satta • 

pat t a sail t ani yogakkbomam. 

3. Hldnavakam. — \y — BTLG. 

dnanaverikamalam 
23ancayakctcbbagava 
yanasakhahamsavaro 
sucayatevassujiadam. 

4. Sdmanilcd. — \J — w — w — yj 4GL. 

anancnatomiiiiinda 
tiilyaminnasobhadiini 

locanenakeravani '' S 

tosatesamakkbataya. 

5. FdmdniJcd, — 4LG. ■ 

sarorubamiininda to 
sasami vanisaj attanaiii 
paticcasampatitiya 
itivadopadassita. 

IX. 1. SaJmmJcM. — \j — ENS, 

vannayantitavakaruna 
vitthatatisugatajano 
nevarnaravadhuvisaye 
sadbanampi viditavati. 

2 . Bliujngasmu, 2NM. 

vivaritamamatadvarani 

Buvihatabhayasaucaraip 

kavivaranutasaccaraip. 

panamarakbarasattharaip. 

■ X. 1. Suddhavirdjitam, w — vy — MS JO. 

kbittii'utijinassapattbata 

dpdtalasuramlAyd.vadbi 

sdnandbekasuroragadike 

dnetvdcaranate akd. 

2. i Fa^vo. Ky MNYG. 

saipsarambudhi tara^e setu 
hetuip nibbutisukhaBantdne 

n/ 
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kotuin. sakyabhijanasauilne 
bho nathaip. visayatba viimane, 

3, BummavatL — w ^ BMSG. 

sarasayoninai|i bbi^vaiieT$ . 
devanarabitani nilayeva ^ -i > » 
nevataya tulyomadhikova 
vajjaiimadcllia so muninija. 

4. Mattd. \j Ky MBSG. 

may j ide visutamarahant aip 
dhanimasbamiip. varasalabbinuain. 
niccaan saddba yutaniana^abam 
vand(\sut tliani babugunay uttam. 

6. Camjya/camctld. — v-/ BMSG. 

a '^a vaj lasamoea^ aiey ani, 
mara jil okaiii'^okasay a va 
jalini jalapjilayate bbo 
iianagiinaggo, karuii ikaggo. 

This metro is tbe same as Xo. 3. In Vriltnraindhara it is named 
Dl^akamdld, and bas J instead ol S for tlie third foot. 

. 6. Maiioramd. v.yv^v-/ — w — — \j — NltJG. 

yatipatiinsataJii kav is^avo 
kini it iiiial \ nmerusadi sani 
nacc.ilatova sobi kaj>paso 
tu\ amaiiaratani dukbaddbiio. 

7. TThhlidsalcam. ^ ^ — vy TMBL. 

kliine kaLiiiko cando jinassa 
sampunnasamsuddbiicchodakena 
till} onav attemisisueibi 
dosakarotim va till} ameti. 

XL 1. U^atthitd. KJ KJ — T2JGa 

suddbodajiiyaiii paraijatubbutaiji • 

saniajikulapi sada pamodi 
dunkatatittbiyabanisayutlani 
saddbamniai)ayodaYanun naniami. 

In tbe Vritiaraindkitra tbe Upastliitd ending with a single long sylla- 
ble is a tcn-syllablcd verse, and is included in tbe Fankti. There is, how- 
ever, an Tl^asthitmi in the TrisMuhh^ but it bas not the characteristics jif 
the Tali Vpatthitd. 

2. Indavajird. ^ ^ \J — w 2TJGa. 

satthabbajiketumalaiia pbalaip. va • ^ 

sattbussa dattaip pavaraip piirai)i va ^ 
rajava jeta samadautakattbaip. 
netava sattbi. nayanocitattbaip. 
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3. upavajirL ^ — w JTJGa. 

balena mcttayacitaya sattliu 
TiharasdmaQtavandbhivaso 
migilpiy^&UtlutamramaiLnaip 
cariipsu yogiva simi&bitatta. 

V. 64. When the quarter verses of Nos. 2 and 3 are mixed to- 
gether, the metre is called Upajdli ; of which according to 
Chanilo, there are fourteen varieties, thus, if i stands for 
Indavajird^ and ti for Upavajird, wc have i u u u, u i i i, 
i i u i, u u i u, i u i u, u i u u, i i i u, u u u i, i i u u, u u- 
i i, u i u i, i u i u, i u u i, u i i u. 

4. SumuhliL — S2JLG. 

ariyehi silasamadhi thiti 
succimattikadigunehi jino 
vimalchi bhusayatevisayo 
sasamiimpagata dcvanarc. 

In the Vrittaratmharay Sumukhi has a N instead of a S for the first 

foot. 

5. DodhaJeam. — — — 3BGa. 

sajjanamanasakaiijuvikasam * , 

dujjanatitthiyasanikai)atapaqi 
lokanabhnggatainaraj Isuraip 
inohatinusahatajii pauamami. 

G. Sdlini. \y M2TGa. 

padambbojam ye bhajaiitc j and to 
karunnantesiniavajjaai jancsu 
vindanto tenathatassagatena 
vannaiii kova vanna yo vaijnavddi. 

7. Vdtummmd. || vy || 

MJ3TGa. 

< laddhdmaddha || tavamaddliekkhanampi 

sattasatta || bhupadayanti niccani 
kiip va cittaqi || citasatthopakare 
sabbafiuusinijp || tadanunappavatti. 

The Yrittaratndkdra has no cajsura. 

8. Surasasiri. — BTNGa, 

« vadivarapissunipunadhiyo. 

tddiguiiaQtaip sugatamupccce. 

pancamukh&dhithitavanagantya. 

vancitadanticchavimadhikancuip. 

The Vfit^atndhara has the pause after the fifth syllable, and the 
sixth following it. 
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9. BatJioddhatd , — ^ o ~ \J — \j — RNRLG. 

yassa pMakiranarunigatax|i. 
ddrukhaiidam api 
dassayityasumana§i^neail£.‘ ' ^ 

tassa attham iha ko silAg^yer" * 

10, Svdgatd , — \J — w — — RNBGa. 

nijjitani kamalani mukhena. 
lajjita vacanavasamitate. 
natatlia padarasanti nimittaip. 
majjiiianisarasisv iti maiiuc. 

11. JBhaddikd, ^ — 2NKLG. 

magadhavisayabhavibhasaya. 
vadatitayimahovadaiiti to. 
vividhavisayavasijantavo . 
sugatasakasakayabhasaya. 

XII. 1. Vamsattha. vy — — kj — — JTJR. 

visalabliogcsumasamgatam ga<to.m. 
visudhisantaip bhavasiunvaram varaip. 
paropakaradhikata2)paraip i^rajp. 
bbajantunaihaip vidbita bitai]i hitam. 

2j* Indavamsd. vy \J \j — ^ — \J — 2TJR. 

tuyl laiiasaitadbigama mahamune. 

Ilia V ila^jekarasa iiianoliara. 
kantjq)! i)assaiiti sabasabhasiyo. 
satta yatha jafigamaputirancayaip. 

S’, Totoka. \J — v/vy — \y — ww — 4S. 
suciravahitam valiitaip sahite. 
niratebidliayo siigaio padavi. 
sigavaiii ujaraja^xitbam kathava. 
sujaiia tainarani madbiro batavo. 

4. Dutamlamhita, wv/vy — \J \j — wvy — yJ‘ — N2J3K, 

subbagata bbagata i)avinonadi. 
surasabbarasabbavita bbarati. 
adbigatadliigatatisivai)2jadaip. 
jinasutaiiasutdbbayasam kataip. 

5, v/^vyvy II vyv/ vy || 2NMY. 

sugatati || yidbakalyanebi yutta. 

yacanaja || ladamdldte jandnam. 
nakumati || malinattbaip ycyadbota. 

Bugatasu II rataruppesapaputtba. 

6« Kmumavicittd, \j \j \,j \j k/ 0*3^ — NYN Y. 

ratipatijammaip, jitamunidbammaip. 

^ Bivapatbasdlaiii, munijanamdlaiti. 
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tibhavanaketum, siibliagunahetuip. 
bbajathajauabho, tamihusulabho. 

7. Bhujqii}aj^ffya^...Kj ^ 4Y, 

miiuindQ Tbi^aja vio^ssa kando. 
dinancladvajdnaiiSft sandosasando. 
nabhindampinibbindakattbenanindaip^ 
virajcti rajinda kundogba cando. 

8. Fiyamvadd. ^ ^ ^ — \j — NBJll. 

viiii:ilacanic*iraiiariinapi3abba. 
valiiapadanak haramsisaiitati. 
kal ila vii ulninalaiiiinay odadlii. 
ccbavisaiimppabaii to tathagatam. 

9. Lalild. ^ — kj — TBJK. 

tanlia kilosamaladliovanaralie, ^ 
sattiipavaggapurarodbanasaho 
dliamiiic])asaiinaniata 3 'o]iitavas(). 
dhani rf!a ii usait aniib a.sabbala mkatli a. 

10. ^mnitnlchhnm. ^ ^ ^ — KJ kJ — SJ2S. 

Ia 2 )itam tavamata padam savaiia q 

caraiKim iiuinindanakarotidhayo 
nabiteiia sadisanibina jaiio 
gunabbajanattbaniatbavavigato. 

11. VJjald KJ KJ Ky — \y — v/ — 2NBR. 

sa])avaravi.sayosusainiddliiko 
savigatakbilainitisiikbomava 
sasii j a 11 a j aiiasc; van i v o j a t i 
dasabalagaditam la 2 )aievatc, 

12. VessailevL ]] — \J ^ || 

2M2Y. 

eaipsare saram || manusattamtabim2)i 
. *' . vekallabbjivo || sadhu sabbiiidri vanaiii 
kolaiinaiii tasmim || tassasoceyyabbavo 
tasinini sussiisa || dbainmarajassa dbammaip. 

13. Tdmarasam, \y \y \y \y — \y \y — \y \y N2JY. 

yadi sugatodita sarapadipo 
bbuvinasiyaniyarayauasodbanx 
^ugatipathd.varan?lpagamai 2 i va 
nabbavatiko vadatissivaniunam. 

14. KamalL yy ^ w SYSY. 

ava)cdrakanainpi narddhamanaip 
hitakdrako yaip sadayo munindo 
upalopasaip gbattitamo sadbani 

na baranti kiip vd balavaip pi vyddbi. * ^ 
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XIIL 1. Fahusinu || \j \j \j — \J — \J || 

MNJEG. 

satth&ra || bhaTasalildkar4inap4r4. < 
lokoyaip || ariyipatatthareiiasdraip. 
nibbdnd || matapaflfl^rakHemabbdmi. 
sannito || dipuladaydyacoditena. 

^,2. Mucird, w — vy — || v/wv/w — \j — w — || 

JBSJG. 

manunnifcd || yatipatinakhardsana. 
yaddtutc || kusumavitdnatain gaiui. 
tiidavadlii || kusiimasarabliidharitam. 
gaiotiuie || rnatiuainucemahainune. 

XIV. 1. Apardjitd, — || — || 

2NRSLG. 

janananidbanatd j| dyano kavisadl\inani. 

^ugaiatavavaco || balmvasurosadham. 
kainiitatavavila || savasainanorSliam. 
vitanutanusiri || bbilocanamussavam. 

2. Faluiranalcalikd. kj \J — || 

II 2NJ3NLG. 

. surapurakamald || sananilayamati. 

• varapaiikamald || karasasisavibbu. 

. tatliarivakamald || iiicasitapasite. 

sacaranakamald || vahatiyatipati. 

3. Vasantatilalcd, \J — \J 

TBIJGd. 

, Idvanyavariparipurivalitbarangam 
nottainbiijalakamalissitaponamalyd. 
kaiitapakaraiuadaiidsanavam kaghabto 
sattainbujo muni viinocayidosaiidya. ^ 

XV. 1. SasiJcald, — 

4NS. 

paraliitamabbirata dasabalam atulo 
piyatainaruciyanijatanujadayatd 
amitayaradlianasipitasubbanayane 
gunasadanapatidbadivimalamatimd. 

2. ManigunaniJcaro, v./ w 

^ — II 4XS. 

vidlmragunanilaya || tiracaturamuno 
tavalapanapasuta || lapitamadurasaip 
pacuratarabhujaga || manujasurapitd 
mahamadhupasamiti || piYatimavirataip. 

2 E 
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4!)ii 

3 . MaliitL \Jf yj \j || — \J \j — — 

2NM2y. 

kapibkfi^ao^naip || lokik&celakinaili 
sivajkyiminivedau || t&dinam vadavedi 
iiavacarananisedhi (| cdpimasajjajita 
aiiadhivarapabliate || tctamosaiphatiya. 

4 . PaWmddaham, ^ kj \j — kj — 

NJBJK. 

phiilamakhilaip tay avi j itamu j j 1 1 iy avudhe 
disidisibliopalayinaiiuicissatenatam 
suravaiiitanamasiliasanayidanipi 
dasabalateparakkamamahosupatthatam. 

XVL 1. VdninL — w — \j \j Ky — w — \y 

NJ BJKG. 

bh UY ikavinokalakaladiparadass in 0 va 
bbu j a^i^at imatisamat inagan ay ak ava 
iiahitantuip. baliusugatasagguiiamburdsi 
baliiipamituip tatbahisurapaficusassakov4. 

XVII. 1. SikharinL w || kj \j — — \j kj 

w — II YMNSBLG. 

nataip cittarp yante || samitasakalaklesaphalia&, 
vajote jasatto || bliavakasiritoraocanamayo 
vanekekiipsitvaip || savatlliapasufcaiiivyadbapadbanaip 
jiriate pacceke || sainabbinivisarinadhai^avaro. 

2 . HarinL \J sy \j — || || ^ 

— ^y—\\ NSMliSLG. 

virataramano || pyayam natbo || j)avedliatinibbharam 
vyasanisudaya || luttaniccaip || samekkhiyakalare 
tarn idam ucitaip |i tesaiploke || nissakararainsina 
bbavatisasikan || tarn yevambuip || nacetaravopbala. 

3 : Mandakkantd. — || yy yy ^ yy \y — || — 

w II MBN2TGa. 

ullocittam || jaladavisard || yautivatacayassa 
niyyaHasmiip || surabhikusume |l santarantepuratta 
ubbhijjitYa || vauisarasija || sampatiocbaniipade 
soyaip natho || vipulapatiina || pdtunapevadeva. 

XVIII. 1. Kusumitalatdvellita. || \J yy \y \y \y — || 

— V/ II MTN3Y. 

Eandhatthemeyaip || kisalayadalaip || tedbirattabbimukkh 
iD&linnaip cando || tavataiiupabba |[ sammukhedevadeva 
gopiquttt^aip II Yipulamatiy^ || sammukhetepayodhi 
kiip U bhayatibhuvane || tena tyaip vatulyo. 
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XIX. 1. Meghavij^hujjitd, v-/ || kj kj kj || 

_ II YMNS2B(>. 

sarojcmadisi || sasicakumude || tunicai^bbfti)i tilokam 
pabodheiarobho || jiaanamadika || kifittibhedopanesaip, 
punosainghocittam || nalihakumuda || yantfeseiBehibuddha. 
tayabuddholoka || napanamakulat || thaiii kadaci piyati. 

2. SaddulaviJckiliti, ^ — \j \j — || 

V/ vy — II MSJS2Ta. 

mayanckatiluddharakkbasivasam || yatcmandsekada. 
yosamyattikavanijedasasata || ddhaddhcdayitvanabhd. 
vahopissalilakaraipsamabhilani || ghitvanakliemaviiii. 
samniapcsikimbhutasamadhuna || sabbaiiilutattliedaya. 

XX. 1. Vutta, — \J — — w — \j — w — \J — w — vy 

— w — \J lOQL. 

sdmidcvatdpasarifccsvivayatesupanisamputosu. 
yo] )adepadesamuggatesuphullamam ka j e s iisobbancsa. 

* sancaraip virajirajaliamsalilaya jmj^nfcayafcassa. 
vdr ij asanipado vara jasck harikai aiii pacbuii blia j ami. 

XXI. 1. Saddhard, ^ || — || 

— N-' II MUBX3Y. 

, ^ ' avclavclajata || sitasitamaniijo || tarohiccablicda 

kiniiniggauiiiiadeha || tiblmvanakubaram || totilokekanatlia 
sambliusoiitovanaiul || vidbiraiaiiamaya || iiekamalahisamma 
saridliavatyabhavaggaiii |t uu-avadhikaruiia || uanataip sacayanta 

XXII. 1. ^haddnha, 

— — — II 

^ \j — II BKNRNBNG. 

sakyamunevacotavasmlha | 
gadam luirati lobhadosapabbuti || 
nevajabdtidbainmapakati | 
nasammutimato visaradagana 1 1 
kamiiia})halarica kammam ibabhu | 
navedaga j anon akarakamiti || 
sucayatetadaccbariyataip | 
vidaiiti sanaramarasivapadaip. || 

Notes on Chapter 4. 

Tbis chapter describes eleven metres the half lines, of which are similar 

in construction. 
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The characteristics of each half line are subjoined. Nos. 9 and 10, 
respectively correspond with the Vetdliya (v. 28) and the Ojpacoliandasaka 
(v. 29.) ' 
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This chapter describes the varieties of the Vatta, or heroic, measure, 
analogous to the Sanskrit sloha,^ The term sloka is not used in the trea- 
tise, nor, according to Weber, does Pingala nor Keddra adopt it. Ind. 
Stud., Vol. VIII, pp. 114 and 332. 

In this class of metres each half line contains sixteen syllables, and two 
half lines form a couplet. The halves are independent, any one of one me- 
tre may be followed by that of another. Each quarter (or pjida) has eight 
syllables, the first and third arc called odd quarters, the second and fourth 
even quarters. In each quarter the first and last syllables are free, the 
others (which in the subjoined table are formed into scats) are subject to 
rule, namely : — ■ 

(a.) In the first seat in either quarter any foot is admissible, except 
the anapaest (S), and the tribrach (N). 

(i.) In the second scat in the odd quarters any foot is admissible. 

(c.) In the second seat in the even quarters, no foot is admissible, 
except the amphibrach (J) or bacchic (Y). 



Odd quarter. 

Even 

quaitcr. 



c 

1st 

2nd 

o 

o 

Ist 

2iid 




a 

8«;ut. 

Scat. 


£ 

Si^at. 

Seat. 



Yalta, 



KJ 




KJ 



Pathyavatta, 








KJ KJ 



Viparitapatliyavatta, .... 



^ 




KJ 



Capalavatta, ............ 



KJ 




\J 



Vipula of Pingala, 



KJ 




KJ ^KJ 



Vipula of Sotava, 



\J 







Bha-vixmld, 











Pa-vipuld, 



KJ 







Na- vipula, 



KJ KJ KJ 






• 

Ta-yipuU, 



KJ 








Notes on Cliapter 0. 

This chapter enters into the solution of tho six problems, (eha^pjpaccaya) 
which are as follows 
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1. To distribute in the form of a table the mfEerent quantities in the 
l^ossible variations of a metre. 

2. To determu^f^ t1^'e(trueture of a variation, tbe row number of which 
is known. 

3. To determine the row number of a variation, the strueture of which 
is known. 

4. To determine the number of those variations whieh respectively 
contain no loni:^ ({uaiititics, or one long, or two long, and so on. 

5. To determine the number of the possible variations of a metre. 

G. To determine the space requisite for writing down the possible 
variations of a metro. 

V. 128. te ca-vi-ime; And these; (three alternations (viJeappa) being 
iinderstood). This is tlic reading of the Jiurmese MSS, “to ca 
ime tayo vidhiyo yava siibbalahii go pMo, tava katta])bo.” Vac. 
“ puna lahuto pubbe garu te ea ime ta 3’0 vidhiyo sabbahi sabbala- 
hupada kalabham ; athava x X tato lahiito, garu j)ubbe pubbat- 
haiK* 3 "eva pare panakkhara upari sadisa yevaty attho, evam ime 
akkhani kattabba, AiUa sabbahi sabbalalmpjidassa avasananti, imas- 
niini ca vikajqjc “ garutevamiiue” ti j^tho “ garu iti evam ime 
“ ti eliedo” Kac, 

This verse deseri]>es the mode of arranging 
ill a table, the distribution of tlio long and short 
quantities in the possible variations of a metre. 

According to the nde all long quantities 
are set down in the first row, in each sueeeed- 
ing row, a sliort (pi.intit^^ must first be jdaced 
beneath the first long of the row above; to the 
rigltt of such short quantity, must be written 
quantities similar to tlio.se in the row above; to 
the left of such short (juantity, as many long 
quantities as may be required to till up the row ; 
and so on until a row of all short quantities is 
formed. Thus a metre, whose quarter verse con- 
sists of one foot, has two variations, a quarter 
with two, four variations, and a quarter with 
three feet, eight variations, and so on, the varia- 
tfons increasing in geometrical proportion, as 
the quarter verse increases in length. 

V. 129. This nile determines the structure of a variation in the table, the 
row numbefr* of which is known. The Qdyatti has quarters of 
six sylkbles, let the structure of the tenth row be determined. 


Row number. I 

The number of 
variations in a motro 
having throe syllables 
in a each (pjartor 
verso. 

1 

2 

\J 

— 

— 

3 

— 


— 

4 


KJ 

— 

6 

— 

— 


6 

\j 

— 

U 

7 

— 

\J 

yj 

8 

U 


\J 
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as 10 can bo halved set down a breve .V..v ^ 

as 5 without an additional: unit cannot be y , 

halved set down a long, ‘ ^ ' y tV 

as 3 an odd number requir€^8' a unit set down \ 

a long, j “ 

as 2 can be halved set down a breve 

as 1 being an odd number requires a unit \ 

set down a long, ) 

as 1 again requires a unit set dow a long, — 

The structure, then, of the 10th row of the Gayatti is ^ w — — 

V. 130. This rule is the converse of the preceding. Given the structure, 

to determine the row number. Let w — -—be taken as 

the structure of a variation in a metre having quarters of six 
syllables. Commencing at the first syllable place under each 
syllable, numbers in geometrical progression from one, thus ; 

_ .i._ —— — « \ 

1 2 4 8 16 3*^ * I numbers beneath the short syllables 


jplus one, gives the row number, e, : 1 -|- 8 + 1 = 10 ; and we have just 
seen that this structure corresjjouds with th(^ 10th variation of the Qdjjatti, 
V. 131. This rule determines the number of variations containing no long 
‘'quantity, or one long, or two longs, or all longs, irnifcs are to bo 
placed, vertically one over the other, in succession equal to the 
number of syllables the metre has in each quarter plm one ; thus 
the Gdij(ftti having six syllables, seven units are set down vertically 
one over the other ; each succeeding column must be one less in 
number than the one jireceding it ; in each of the columns succeed- 
ing the first (which all commence with a unit) there is a rising, 
and in this fashion : after writing the first unit of each column, 
each following number must be the sum of the number immediately 
to its left in the preceding column 2dus all those below that said 
number ; e. y., in the third column, 3 follows the unit being the 
sum of 2 4- 1 of the preceding column, then follow^s 6 being the 
sum of 3 -f 2 1, and so on, as in the subjoined table. 

1 one row wdth all long quantities. 

1 6 six rows with five longs. 

1 5 15 fifteen rows with four longs. 

1 4 10 20 twenty rows with three longs. 

1 3 6 10 15 fifteen rows with two longs. ^ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 six rows with one long. 

1111111 one row with no long quantity. 

V. 132i . vemcm for va imani. 
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The number of the possible variations of a metre may be determined 
either, {ft) by adding together tjie top numbers of the columns as shewn in 
the preceding rule, dr (5) by adding together the numbers placed beneath 
the sliorfc quantities plus one, according to the rule in v. 130, e. g : 

(d.) 1 + 6 + 15 + 20 + 15 + 6-f 1:.. = 64 

(b.) ^^'»-/^^>^'^^-'l+2 + 4 + 8 + 16 + 82 + l = 64 

1 2 4 8 16 32 

Thus 01 is the number of the possible variations of the Gayatti metre 
of six syllables in each quarter. 

v. 133. This rule Inys down the space in inches, that is required for 
writing doAvn the quantities in the several variations. The iiiclics 
required must be double the number of variations minus one, 
thus the Gayatti having 61 variations would require for each 
quarter verse 61 + 61 = 12S — 1, or 127 inches. 

V. 134. SUa Thera. Moggalhina. The author of this treatise was a 
discijdo of Sariputta, otlierwisc called Rila Thera. 

Ehyming metres find no place in this work ; reference, how'cver, is 
made to a kind of w^ord-repetition ioriwcd go maJea in the authoi*\s Subodha- 
laiikara {Easg lihetoric), vv. 26 to 52.* This kind of word-rhyming or 
w^ord-matching is twofold — 

{a) isolate, {vyapeta), 

(1) corporate {avyapela), 

and has many varied combinations, cither kind being found separately, or 
in conjunction, anywhere in the stanza. 

Besides the instances given in the SxibodlidJanlcdra^ vv. 28 — 31, the 
Tiled of that treatise gives six .stanzas wdiercin the subjoined words in italics, 
occur in the .same place in each line of their re.spoctive stanzas. For bre- 
vity’s sake, one line only of each stanza is here given. 

1. mnmm manam satthu dadeyya ceyya. 

2. yato na tena ie j)ito siyum na tena tc subha. 

3. vencyyonettha guna sajjanam janam, 

4. scibMya sdhhati na ce katham na. 

5. nabhas 2 ^r« tc pi surd vibhusita. 

0. jinanattiyaip. ye hitdsd %\tded. 


• J. A. S. B., Part I, No. 2, 1875, pp. 96. 
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Contributiona to the explanation of the Jyoftah^j^eddn^a, — By 
G. Thibaut, Ph. Db. 

The small metrical treatise known by the name of the Jyotisha.yed£Q^ 
ga has attracted the attention of scholars since the hrst time when Sanskrit 
literature began to bo studied by Europeans. Especially it was the 
celebrated verses containing a statement regarding the place of the winter- 
solstice at some ancient, although as it finally *has turned out, rather 
indefinite period, which gave rise to a good deal of comment and speculation. 
They have been discussed in all their bearings by Sir W. Jones, Colobrooke, 
Bentley, Davis in the beginning of this century, and were submitted 
at a more recent period to renewed investigation ; it may suffice to refer to 
Prof. A. Weber’s papers on the nakshatras (especially the second one, 
p. 35*5), Prof. M. Muller’s preface to the fourth volume of his largo edition 
of the Bik-saiphita, which moreover contains some calculations by Arch- 
bishop Pratt and Prof. W. F. Donkin, and the important paper by Prof. 
Whitney in the first volume (new series) of the Journal of the Itoyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain, the substance of which is reproduced in 
the twelfth essay, second scries, of bis “ Oriental and Linguistic Studies.” 
Those verse* about the places of the winter- solstice, bearing as they do on 
the question of the chronology of Vcdic literature, certainly are the most 
important of the whole treatise, and may justly claim a much larger 
amount of interest than we can accord to the remainder of the Jj^otisha ; 
nevertheless the Jyotisha being avowedly the oldest Indian work referring 
to astronomy which has come down to our time, it was highly desirable that 
we should be enabled, by a publication of the entire work, to judge of its value. 
This was at last rendered possible by the paper of Prof. A. Weber ** Ueber den 
Vedakalender, Namens .Jyotishani” published in the fransactions of the 
Eoyal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 18G2 ; which contains ai^ edition of 
the complete text based on the comparison of a great number of manu- 
scripts, the gloss on the text by Somakara, a translation of the text which is 
founded on Somakara’s explanations as far as these owing to the excep- 
tionally bad state of the manuscripts could bo made out, and a very in- 
structive commentary by Prof. Weber himself, in which there is collected a 
large amount of material from divers sources tending to the elucidation qf 
the obscure verses of the Jyotisha. But in spite of the important stc]) 
in advance made in Prof. Weber’s edition, there remains, as he has himself 
acknowledged, much to bo done before we can claim fully to understand th<^ 
Jyotisha. The first obstacle in our way is of course the style of the treatise 
itself with its enigmatical shortness of expression, its strange archaic fonns 
and its utter want of connexion between the single verses. Tho scjsond ob- 
2 F ' 
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Btacle is, or I shoul^ifatbdr bo inclined to say, was the extraordinary corrup- 
tion of all the XDhinisq^ts ^ntaiokg Som4^ara*s commentary, a corruption 
extending so f^'th^t In more than one passage it is hardly possible to mako 
out even the general drift of the argument (I myself have been able to 
l^rocure thi-ee MSS. in addition to those used by I*rof. Weber, but they be- 
long to the same families as his and no additional advantage is to be derived 
from them). The reason for which I prefer to call this second obstacle a 
past one lies in my conviction of Somakara’s commentary being not only of 
slight value, but, the explanations of a few verses excepted, positively harm- 
ful as misleading the student of the Jyotisha and preventing him from 
having recourse to* the only legitimate method of arriving at its true 
meaning. In fact I consider Soinakara to have totally misunderstood 
by far the greater jjart of the few rules of which the Jyotisha con- 
sists. Professor Weber already, in his edition of the Jyotisha, has 
complained in many places^ of the want of connexion by which Somd- 
kara’s method of interpretation is clmracterized and of the strangeness 
of the results at which we frequently arrive when accepting him for 
our guide ; but I think Ave may safely go a step farther and, instead of 
regretting the want of ability on our side to construe Somakara’s ex- 
planations into a consistent whole, reject his explanations just for the 
very reason that we are unable to elicit a satisfactory sense froln .them. It 
appears to me that Somakara has grasped the meaning of his text only 
where it either was impossilde to misunderstand it (so f . e. in the intro- 
ductory verses) or Avhere corresponding passages of the Gargi Samhitd 
assisted him in making out the right moaning (so f. e. v. 9, 10). In these 
latter cases his gloss certainly has some value, since those parts of Garga’s 
work from which he quotes appear to be lost, or have at any rate not been 
recovered up to the present time ; but with regard to the whole remainder 
of the Jyotisha — and this remainder forms by far the greater part of the 
work — hi% commentary must be declared to be Avorsc than useless. The 
chief objection to Somakara’s manner of commenting — an objection which 
by itself Avould be sufficient to condemn it — is the complete absence of any- 
thing in the way of “ upapatti” or proof. While every good commentary on 
an Indian astronomical work, after haAring explained one of the rules giA^en 
in the text proceeds to justify it by showing its agreement with the general 
principles of the system, Somakara never makes such an attempt ; he sim- 
ply gives a scanty explanation of the words of the text and then leaves the 
reader to his own resources. And the explanations Avhich he gives are for 
tiie greater part of a vdry strange nature indeed. Later on, the true explana- 
tion of a few passages of the Jyotisha will be given, when Som&kara’s mis- 
takes with reference to jihese wUl clearly appear* from a mere a^omparison ; I 
now diirc^ thf ,|ea$ter^s attention to some verses the right sense of which 
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I am indeed unable t 9 |iipint ou£^ but where 9eyerti|^elef^jE|QjP(i4^ want of 

understanding is pi^tent.;. At fi^et howoiTf^ of the Jyo- 

tisha, only for conveIue^ce*s sate, since frequent r^re^ci^^ it will be made 
in the following pages, not with the intention to it m a purer form 
than that known up to the present time. A few corrections of the tradi- 
tional text will be given later on ; the necessary critical apparatus for the 
restitution of those verses which are manifestly corrupt, and for which I am 
unable to propose emendatibus, will be found in Prof. Weber’s edition. I 
consider it sui^erfluous to reprint here the different readings of the MSS. ; 
the verses of the Jyotisha are for the greater jxart of such a nature that the 
restitution of the single words of the original text caiAnly bo accomplished 
after we have found out by some other means the probable sense of the 
whole verse. I follow the arrangement of Prof. Weber’s edition giving at 
first those verses which are found in the recension connected with the 
Yajurveda and then adding these which belong to the Rik recension only. 

spirjq ftiw ^fw-’ II I II 

^mrirq^r ftrfqrTTqi : I 

-s 

wriwf WIRT WI I 

HTt^Ti'WWT^ Jiftiif wFir II « n 

tT^a«iiwTfw i 

yiw n n u 

wnir i 

II i II 

HTW^RW^TJ II « II 

^f^^T f»rrSm! 5 u p i| 

SFR^ <951# WT^WW I 

^5^ « e u 

?i%TS9i^ fIfiR! wiftitr fi«H 1 . ' 

urm 9iRRiri^: ‘ . 

WlRf »»]W R i ’ . 

. ffSPtiifeir « X\J» 

f Hifr • 
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fire# I 

^ 'itn ^ TTWf n ’ 

«n#Ts% f^re^ji^rrfti^nrf wif 
w##^T: ^s#5 ^«i! trreSmrt «\» ii 
ufws sbt#! Trew^T^Bi: I 

^BT BfsT M II 

’bb^b^ts'bi! b^jt. i 

^T w^tbi#is#ji%sbt:»? ii n 

WreTB Birtg^f fBBr^WIsfBfl II II 
1^ BT B: « # ^ TT BF Bi: 5 BT BT B|s I 

ftll: II II 

Bn^ BiTOSBBir: BIT# BiBT BBTBfBBfw I 
BrarBn# fBBBfWBBBBnilBBB II U 

filfBIBBFTBBrMFBrf BBS^BFBBpBfTTB I 

fBWB BBWBB II ^.11 

BI5 BW^TBBSBFTBITQ BTIBBT firiBB | 

BBTOTBt fBBITsftBTB fBf^BTBTfBBIT: BiBiri « II 

BFBfBBBBTBBi: BTBB^ f^BBT ffffBB | 

BB BBreFWTBB fnfBfBBf BBF ’CfB: II II 

v* nI ' 

fBBBB^ BBT# BBBBlfBJBB I 

TBT BBTBi fBfB: B fBBBiB ^B: II II 

BBTrfB BBTB^BT BBlfir B^TBBF trBFBB: BBBB I 

W#fBBft#HBt« BCIB BBTfBBTFBTB BB?5IBIBB II ^8 II 

BBFtBWfire«BI B#lfB BBfBfBlfBB I 

•BBBBi BBB BFITBBTBTbKtBBIB II ^8. U 

BK’S^BIBWBfBfBB^ #B fireWBI f^#TBBfi(|S | 

fBfBBBT wfi«f#BB BtT#T BTJf f^BBFT^B#*r TTRB, H II 

Hjut «m%T Pl^BBiWMIBiJ^BBTBIV^ftB fiiUrB I 

BTBjfB# BrrsfB B% TTO$*#T # BB# » 

filBiBTBf BBBBft^iB* B* B^tlSB# I 

BTBT «BBTBBW# yrn » II 

BBBT BIBB^ ^fi^irerf#! BFBBMFS I 

BB^rl Bufifnan #BBI « ■ 

BBW# ll#5lBB##IBBB*nfl5# I ^*''1 

BIB1Bt‘#VllT» Bt^TII I -- 
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WI^WTWSft tt « 

’Bf’nrr *rers^ fiw w ^ i 

f^firovT f ft™ ™ II « 

^^sftp|yi«§n ™ I 

w ^fts^r ^ ^:«r ™ ii s» n 

»r™^<^5TT i 

'^awTs^r itrws^ra ^rnr n II 

^ f^»rr n ftwmr ?wwi™^ i 
iiwftr g iWT vnm vfi n ii 

^Tsftnirel'T ii u 

«ireir ^f¥wT t snft% i 

5 II II 

flwwt w^«ir§™: ^ftr I 

, 'stwxftr g <t^pp: iRTOT tj^nm n ii 
jiw n«ir i 

TOTT ftrww ii »• ii 

^1^ f^srwrJFPiT ^T ^riftr «x4ftF i 

^ II 8\ II 

\<5qnre«^T ^%s»inp: i 

'&^x:TftCT*r™ ™^Tftsro^3T ^^rftwT ii 8^ n 

ftiT ^T»if ™ ^ftnr II 8'^ n 

sww ftt^ ^traniftm^ i 

^irnf 88WM^ ii’uninrs ii \ n 

«j™nq^<8i™T^ w^ftifir ftrf^inr i 
^wftrwiswsw ^ars^rftnufiriNr 5 « ^ n 
«TTft% % ijt'm™ I 

^rfs ftiftr: mi.. 

^fW»THf ;8tTMWT»l?^^HT f ™ftl fil t W I 

ft™™ii(ii<ii«5^4 ii 1 1 . . 

wirt^ ^i%n|8ftw iJ!. .'. 


ftfro9T^^«TJ'fir«;:§?8!f n VI 
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I now shall |^int out somo of Somdkara’s manifestly mistaken ex- 
planations alluded to above (the full text of S. will be found in Prof. 
Weber’s edition). V. 21 he explains as stating the length of a tithi ; but 
then a tithi would consist of lifty-six nadikas only, which duration is 
much too short (it is of course well known that a tithi in consequence of 
hrasa actually may have that duration ; but the knowledge of tithi- vriddlii 
and tithi-hrasa with the reasons on which thej'' deiJend, is foreign to tljo 
Jyotisha). • V* 13. According to Somakara’s exidanation the words of this 
verse would imply that the length of the holy time at purnamasi which may 
be employed for sacrifices amounts to 138 nadikas in case of the parvan 
taking place in a chaturansa nakshatra L e., a nakshatra consisting of four 
parts. But according to all authorities, and their number is a very great 
one, that part of the joarvan-time which is fit for the offering of the sacri- 
fice, includes only tho fifteenth tithi of a 2 >aksha and three quarters of tho 
immediately following i)ratipad, altogether seven quarters of a tithi, while 
138 nadikas exceed even two savana days by eighteen nadikas. V. 14 
would, according to Somakara, imj^y that the last quarter of the fifteenth 
tithi of a paksha may bo used for upavasa, i. <?., the initiatory rites 2 >reced- 
ing the performance of tho sacrifice ; but all teachers are unanimous in 
assigning to upavasa only the three first quarters of 2 >ftnchada^i (noticed 
already by Prof. Weber, p. 54). Of v. 20 Somakara gives two wholly 
different explanations, both equally unsatisfactory and one stultifying tho 
other ; the same observation is to bo made regarding his interpretation of 
V. 25. And so throughout the whole commentary. Certainly S. has been 
tmable to throw any light on tho most obscure point in the Jyotisha, a point 
which 1 regret to say has remained obscure to me also, viz, the true mean- 
ing and purport of the an^s or parts which are said to belong to tho 
nakshatras and according to the participation in which eaoh individual 
nakshatra is either dvyan:^ or tryansa or chaturansa. S. understands these 
^rts 4s meant to fix the length of that period at each parvan which admits 
of bein^ occupied by the parvan-sacrifice and its preparations, but as we have 
seen above, the results to which this assumption leads him flatly contradict 
whatever is known about that point from other sources of undisputabid 
authority. ""I for my part doubt if the an4as are in any way connected with 
the time taken up by the new and full moon oblations, all the more as not 
a single word in 4he whole text of the Jyotisha direoUy points ^ such a 
conclusion (the^oniy exception ^mrs m ene of ^o.verses, lAarked above v. 
0— -which 4 X 0 9ih-re^tipnr only ; there w^^r^ad the word 
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“ upavasatha”). Bdiiig, howeter, unable to ScuS^Bura’s explanation 

by a better one, 1 eIi6uld.not msh to exp9he8d''ttLbre than^i doiibt. 

I now proceed to point out the right meaning of ^xine verses which 
have not been understood up to the present, preparing my way by shortly 
recapitulating the fundamental doctrines of the Jyotisha. ' 

The author of the Jyotisha intends to propound in his treatise tha 
doctrine of the cycle consisting of five years. V. 5 : 

“ They teach (in this treatise) the knowledge of the time of the cycle 
consisting of five years which begins with the white half of the month 
Magha and terminates with the dark half of the month Pausha.” 

Compare also v. 1 : 

“ Prajapati, the lord of the cycle, him who consists of five years, Ac.” 

The first question ])rosenting itself, viz. the question about the nature 
of the year which constitutes the fifth part of the yuga, is answered in v. 28 : 

“ Three hundred and sixty- six days, one year, six seasons, two ayanas 
(the northern and the southern progress of the sun), twelve months are to 
be considered as solar ; this taken five times is a cycle.’* 

The year meant is therefore the troi)ical solar year (of course I do not 
wish to intimate thereby that the author of the Jyotisha was able to dis- 
tinguish between the sidereal solar year and the tropical solar year), I 
add Gaiga^ description of the same year as quoted by Somakara in his com- 
ment on V. 11 of the Jyotisha : 

Sj C\ 

Ji«i II 

il 

»ifr N 

ww I 

vj « ^ 

The above translated verse of the Jyotisha and this passage of Garga 
clearly refer to the same kind of year. There appears at first sight to be a 
difference in their way of subdividing the year, Garga making it to consist 
of 3G0 days, while the Jyotisha attributes to it 3GG.f Put this is onjy ap- 
parent. The day of which Garga speaks is the solar day of Indian astro^.* 
noiny, e., simply the three hundred and sixtieth part of a so}ar year, ho 
account being taken of the natural succession of day and njgbt. Gai'ga 
had, before he defined the solar measure, described the savana measure §nd 
remarl^ that one yuga consists of 1,830 s4vana ' days ; he qould therefore 
afterwards adopt any subdivision o{ the solar yea^ without-the. ji^?>^ being 
misunderstood. The Jyotisha lOlt tift ot^rhe^^W before 
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how many sdvana days there are in a yuga, had, when basing its yuga on 
the solar year, to explain how many natural days there’ are contained in the 
latter. Wo shall see that the yuga is divided besides into years of a difEer- 
ent kind, namely, three lunar years consisting of twelve lunations each, and 
two lunar years consisting of thirteen lunations each. This division is that 
actually made use of in the course of the work, but it is of course only a 
secondary division originating from the wish of establishing an equation 
between solar and lunar revolutions. The knowledge of the solar year of 
3G6 days, or of the sun’s tropical revolution being accomplished in about 
3GG days, forms the necessary presupposition not only for the yuga of tho 
Jyotisha and Garga with its two intercalary lunar months, but also for the 
ancient vedic quinquennial yuga with its one intercalary (savana) month. 
I can therefore not agree with Prof. Weber \dien he supposes (p. 12) this 
solar year to be an importation from some foreign country. Both yugas, 
the vedic as well as that of the J yotisha, would never have been formed, but 
for the knowledge of the difference of five years of 3G0 days and of sixty 
lunations from the time during which the sun performs five troincal revolu- 
tions, and for tlic rosulling wish to make u]) for the wanting harmony. 

To return to tlie .Tyotisha. The length of tho solar year being de- 
fined and five years being set down as one yuga, tho next question present- 
ing itself is for what reason just this number of years is combined into 
a cycle. 

V. 31, first half : 

There are (in one yuga) sixty-one savana months, sixty-two lunar 
months, sixty-seven nakshatra months.” 

I, e. While the sun accoinplislies five tropical revolutions, the moon 
accomplishes sixty-two synodical and sixty-seven periodical revolutions, and 
the whole j)eriod comprises sixty-one savana months of 30 natural days 
each. 

I again subjoin the fuller statements of Garga ; first, regarding the 
savana measure : 

i 

Begirding the lunax measiire : 

^ I 
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iTQjT^ firftu I 

Sr^iTtriT 5 I 

^ir TOfwT ii 

And about the n&ksbatra-measure : 

V|f X^i ^ I 

WT^«r 5 ji^yi k?i^^ u 

t ii 

The next thing we want is a statement of the manner in which a day 
is subdivided, v. 38. 

(A nadikd) consists of ten and a twentieth kalas, a muhdrta com- 
prises two nddikas, a day has thirty (nadikas) or six hundred and three 
kalas.** 

With this we have to combine the statement made in verse 30, that 
one kald comprises one hundred and twenty-four kash^has and that made 
in V. 39, *thit one kashtha consists of five aksharas. 

The measure of the savana (hiy, expressed in kalas, is given already in 
V. 38 ; the length of the tithi expressed in the same measure amounts to 
593 ^.1 (1830, the number of savana days in a yuga being multiplied by 
603, the number of kalas of one day, and the product being divided by 
1860, the number of tithis in one yuga). The length of the nakshatra day, 

* This verso is rostonjd by conjecture only. The MSS. read : 

or ; Likewise they read in the preceding 

lino : g 1C* The latter has been emendated into by frof. Weber 

already who remarks that Is proved from calculation to be erroneous. This is 

quite true, but it does not go far enough, the length of a nakshatra day not being 112 
lavas but 112 + jy lavas. The only thing which wc may confidently look for even in 
the most ancient astronomical and mathematical works of India, is rigorous exactness in 
calculations of the above kind (a remark which wo shall have to keep in eye in our at- 
tempts to roconstruo the meaning of the Jyotisha). Prof. Weber seems inclined to refer 
the of our verse to tho number of tho sidereal months in one yuga. These am 

sixty-seven indeed ; hut tho mentioning of tho number of the months, which can easily bo 
deduced from the stated number of tho days, is of . much smaller importance than the 
accurate statement of tho length of tho day. Thus the number of tho lunar months also 
is not expressly stated by Garga. Tho cozruptioin of tho verso in question being very 
great tho abovo emendation is of course only one of many .we might adopt as fiir as tho 
moro mode of expression is concerned ; the senso tirould tfMys have to bo the same. 
..'2 a - ' • 
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the thirtieth tUe u^shatra month'ts: biie^.^nodical revolution of 

the moon, calcol^^ in. a cOlffsesponding mp.hncr^j» 549 fcalas. Lot us now 
compare with tibia ^ine of Somdkara’s statements.; ' The first half of tho 
obscure verse:; 21 : he explains as stating the measure of 

the tithi to ^ fifty-six nadikds (or 562 f kalas) and the same sense he finds 
in the first pdda of v. 39 : both explanations being foun- 

ded on his supposing the number seven to mean seven certain divisions of 
time, which had been mentioned under the name of bhdn^dh — parts of a 
constellation — in verse 15 and were said there to consist of eight parts or 
according to Soinakara, eiglit nadikas. That Somakara’s estimation of the 
duration of a tithi is much too short is manifest, and has been remarked by 
the editor of the Jyotisha already (p. 75) ; it is in contradiction not only 
with Gai'ga’s statements, as Prof. Weber notices, but with the elements of 
tho Jyotisha itself. It might perhaps be imagined that this estimation re- 
fers not to the average tithi but a tithi which is shortened for some special 
reason ; but th^jre is no mention made of such a shortening in any of tho 
other verses 6 f the Jyotisha. Leaving however v. 21 aside, we afe able posi- 
tively to show Somakara’s mistake regarding v. 39. The words 
explains by w 

according to which we should have to translate tho 
moon together with a nakshatra accomplishes a day consisting of seven 
parts (at 8 nadikds each),*' Now firstly, the measure of a tithi having been 
fixed, according to Somakara, in v. 21 already, it would be utterly useless to 
repeat this statement here ; secondly, it does not appear why the conjunction 
of the moon with a nakshatra should be mentioned hero, the tithi having 
nothing to do with that matter ; thirdly, cannot well mean “ con- 

sisting of seven parts” but must be explained as ** that which is joined with 
a septad.*’ The right explanation is doubtless as follows : The periodical 
revolution of the moon is performed in 30 x 549 =s 16470 kalds (see 
above) ; 16470 divMled by 27, the number of tho nakshatras, gives us 610 
kalas as the time during which the moon remains in one nakshatra. Now 
610 kalas exceed by 7 kalas the length of a (savana) day which amounts to 
603 kalas. We have therefore simply to supply a word for day (either 
/froi^fyerse 38 Y or from the “ dydni** of the second pada of 39 ; (I ptoiev 
tho !^ter, a diSeiont verse preceding v. 39 in the Rik recension) imd to 
translate “ the moon remains in a nakshatra for one day plus seven k^ds;P 


This translbition is moreover demanded by the words imn;ied|a^ly ^llowin^^ 

»rnnfir) 5 <rwni» which un^^tt^staiie 
^ lenrtK <^.the tin )9 daring which the sun remains ^:.onie n^sh^ra. 
rehpmg. i^ ^ reoen^on i^- oleadj the rig^ ; 9 ne :.:^(f;,the^ 8 an 

ii; L-il JiVafc AAA j — 'll f-i- 


passi^j 


ifkhpm naitahatra 
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exactly 13{ days. ' “readiftg of Y. do<}IK^ affi^^'feiy satisfactory 
sense ; it is interestidg duly as a proof of -th^'TOav/* ceK^l^ons which the 
text of the Jyotisha haa sustained. Soin4kata*s expl^tion^of uttamani” 
is, owing to the bad state of the MSS., unintelligible \ but it cannot 
have any yalne appears from his stating that the sun remaiha in hue nak- 
shatra thirteen days only. 

I proceed at once to the verse which follows next in the Yajus recen« 
sion, not because the matter it treats of is akin to that of verse 39, but be- 
cause it contains a similar dangerous corruption and again illustrates Somd- 
kara’s untrust worthiness. The verse runs as follows : 

fiprni n ‘ 

Somilkara’s commentary on this verse, as far as it can be made onl^ is as 
follows : 

«iTwf^s»iaiT»nRWbt ww 

I irw: I 

^fwsr fumfw r (?) «?ffr i wWr »jw jw 

I ^ (?) wNt i (?) 

wniT ?r%rs<Jff^» t ’rifw^ i i w 

Hwrr.^wr i «i»r?irwsr ^ I 

The verse clearly contains a rule for finding the relative length of day 
'and night for any nycihemeron during the year. The elements fo;r this 
calculation are given to us in the well-known verso of the Jyotisha, which 
fixes the length of the shortest and the longest day of the year (v. 8) : 

" The increase of the day and the decrease of the night during the 
northern progress of the sun is one prastha of water ; the reverse is the 
case during the southern progress ; a x^eriod of six mulmitas (is jihe result) 
during one progress.” 

* Therefore, the length of a nycthemeron being 30 muhi'irtas (see abovg) 
'the shortest day is twelve muhurtas, the longest eighteen. Eeiisoniug from 
these data only and not taking into account that in reality the day dop.9 hot ' 
^become longer by an ccxual portion at all times between the winter solstiob ahS 
the'summer solstice, we have the following simple calculation. . ^ ^|ho day iiv 
'oir^sing by six muhtlrtas in oho ayana = 183 days, it increases in one day 
b;^ tat' ^ muhtlrtas. Therefore, to find the length of any day be- 
twe'en the 'Winter solstice and the summer solstice^ take the ntiniber of tifib 
day'tc^fi^^g from the wiut#]p^ solstice and^multiply it by tW, ^vide the 
product by 'l9ixty-one ^d*i^ t%'|ep^^twel^ 
muhtlrtas of the shortest day 
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summer solstice, only the process being' presented |s additive for all cases 
the number of the days 1^ not to be reckoned from, the past summer 
solstice, but from the coining winter solstice. From this it appears that 
we have to read in the second half of the verse instead of 

and to trimslate : 

“ What is passed of the northern progress and likewise what remains 
of the southern progress each (viz, the number of days in both cases) is 
to bo multiplied by two, divided by sixty-one and added to twelve ; this is 
the measure of the day.” 

1 think it unnecessary to enter, after this, on a discussion of Somdka- 
ra’s explanation ; I only remark that here as in otlicr cases he was probably 
prevented from seeing the right meaning of the rule by its very imperfec- 
tion. 

The estimation of the longest day at eighteen muhurtas and of the 
shortest day at twelve muhurtas, and the simple rule for finding the length 
of any day during the year appear to have generally prevailed in India, 
before the influence of Greek science began to make itself felt. We find 
them preserved in the Puranas, at a time when people very likely might 
have known better ; see, for instance, Wilson’s Vislmu Purana, ed. by P, 
Hall, Vol. 2, p. 247. Likewise we meet with them in the chief astronomi- 
cal treatise of the Jainas, the Sdrapannatti or Sdryaprajnapti, "a summary 
of whose contents has been given by Prof. A. Weber in the tenth volume 
of the Indische Studien”. There (pp. 204 fE.) the successive increase 
and decrease of the length of the day by irV muhurtas is treated at length 
and explained according to the fundamental principles of the astronomical 
system of the Jainas. 

I may add here at once, that an identical rule about the increase and 
decrease of the day is mentioned in Varaha Mihira’s Pancha Siddhdntika as 
given by the Paitamaha Siddhanta. I subjoin in the following the whole 
passage referring H this Siddhanta as it is found in the only copy of the 
Pancha Sicldhantika which is known up to the present time — that one dis- 
covered by Dr. Biihlcr — without attempting to emendate the text which is 
just in that place particularly incorrect. 

fqiTTWTql^ifsr i 

\ II 

<nwr«iir^ ii ^ » 

nth** M « 

gw? gggnwT fiifv t 

gfffg gunsrt Hon 
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Jrir^nfir i . 

xfn ftwmfwT^ fT^rs^rnr: lii 

Although the above passage is so utterly corrupt that it^ hardly con- 
tains one sound wo^, any body familiar with the text of the Jyotisha 
Vedanga will not fail to observe that the astronomical book quoted by 
Yaraha Mihira as Pitdmaha Siddhdnta must have been either the Jyotisha 
itself or a work very much like it. The first of the above verses teaches 
that five years compose a luni-solar cycle and that to thirty months one 
intercalary month has to be added. In the second verse it is mentioned 
tliat the dyugana of the yuga begins with the light half of the month 
Magha. In the third verse Dhanishtha seems to be named as the first of 
tlie nakshatras and the saptabhir dnam” possibly refers to the passage of 
the Jyotisha which has been treated above sasaptakam bhayuk somah.’* 
The first pada of the fourth verse may have to be read : ^ 

and thus we should gain a parallel passage to the second pada of 
y. 17 of the Jyotisha : although the sense of both passages 

is obscure to me. On the other hand there is no doubt that the last verse 
contains the very same rule for calculating the length of a given day, which 
we have^ foiiiid in the Jyotisha. The posterior part of the first word wo 
probably have to alter into (or correspond- 
ing to the of the Jyotisha and to connect with 3r?r® while 

has to be changed into ; in the second half- verse we have of 
course to read frt Wo may then translate — abstracting from 

an emendation of the second part of which seems to contain some 

word expressing : day — : what has passed of the northern ayana, taken 
as positive (or additive ; ) and in the same way what has passed of the 

southern ayana, being taken as negative (or subtractive ; is to 

be multiplied by two and divided by sixty-one ; the r^fclt is th^ measure 
of the day less twelve (i, e., twelve muhurtas have to be added td thd^r^sult 
in order to get the measure of the given day). 

Ecgarding the disputed point whether the rule fixing the length of 
the shortest and longest days of the year has been borrowed by the Indians 
from some foreign source, for instance from Babylon, dr sprung up inde^pend- 
cntly on Indian soil, I am entirely of the opinion of Prof. Whitney who sees no 
Bufiicieut reason for supposing the rule to be an imported one. It is true 
that the rule agrees with the facts only for the extreme nor^-west corner 
of India ; but it is approximately true for a much greater paif of India, and 
that an ancient rule-^whidi thp ruld in qudstion doubtless is^^-agrees best 
with the actual circumstan^a ^ W^skof . India is after 

all just what we should expect..^^ 
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1 proceed nasst to those versos which coipitain statements about the posi- 
tion of the moon different’ {>erio3d^of the year. We have at first 

to consider v. 10. 

• > 

This verse contains an enumeration of the nakshatras (or rather of the 
divinities presiding over the nakshatras) in which the moon stands at the 
beginning of the ten ayanas of the yuga. The eommentator quotes a long 
passage from Garga which contains the same statements expressed more 
lucidly and circumstantially, so that no doubt can remain about the real 
meaning the verso. The ton nakshatras answering to the divinities 
enumerated are, according to vs. 32 — 34 of the Jyotisha : ^ravishtba, chitra, 
drdra, purva prosh^hapada, anuradha, aslesha, ai^vayuj, purvdshadha, uttara- 
plialguni, robini. The editor of the Jyotisha had, in his remarks on our 
verso (p. 33) expressed his desire of a competent ])erson (oiz. an astrono- 
mer) examining the statements made in it and ascertaining whether they 
agree with the actual state of the case. The wished for examination was, 
on the requi‘st of Prof. M. Miiller, made by Prof. W. F. Donkin, and his 
note on the verse is appended to Prof. M. Muller’s preface to the fourth 
volume of the largo edition of the Kik-Samhita. The question was, as it 
appears, hardly of such a nature as to require the skill of a f>rofeHsional 
mathematician and astronomer ; at any rate before asking if the statements 
of the Jyotisha agree with reality, it ought simply to have been asked if 
they agree with or are doducible from the elements of the Jyotisha ; if this 
is strictly the case, they will of course particijiate in the imperfections of 
these elements and cannot possibly be in perfect harmony with reality. Prof. 
Donkin naturally proceeded in this manner. Sixty-seven sidereal revolu- 
tions of the moon lieing considered equal to five solar years, one ayana is 

27 7 

equal to 6 revo^tions of the moon, or 6 x 27 nakshatras plus 

= 18*^^ nakshatras. The moon is therefore at the end of each ayana 
18 nakshatras in advance of the place she occupied at its beginning, and 
when examining the list of the twenty-seven naksnatras we find that her 
.places calculated according to this rate of progress agree with the state- 
made in the Jyotisha and by Garga. As the Jyotisha only speaks 
of fhe nakshatras in general without stating in what points of them the 
moon is supposed to stand, there would seem to remain some space for ' 
irregularities in the moon’s motion ; but against such a supposition may be 
brought forward at least one of Garga’s express istatements, viz. that at 
the begixftdng of the third daksbio&yana sun and moon stand together in 
the middle o£ UMift ^ VVimiat 

)> in th^ -exact middle of that naksbatra the moon oui only stniid-, 
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when the sum of her progress during the five preceding '^^nas is equal to 
5 X 18 nakshatras. And t}^ j^t of the sum. of her , progress at the 
end of each period of 2^ years remaining alwaytf iii$^itoe goes of course 
far to prove the suppogfOd thorough unifomdiy of* hrf progress j for what 
should bo the inequalities which regularly ^sappear or d6ii^oy each, other 
at the end of the stated period P 

We may therefore assume that the author of the Jyol^a was either 
not acquainted with the irregularities of the course of the moon which are 
taken into account by the later Indian astronomers, viz. the* irregularities 
produced by the position and the revolution of the line of apsides of the 
sun and moon, or, at least did not make a practical use of them for his cal- 
culations. Keeping this in view, let us now consider a point which was un- 
doubtedly of primary importance in the eyes of a veic Astronpmer, viz. 
the question in which points of the circle of the nakshatras full moon and 
new moon are taking place during the whole quinquennial cycle. 

The yuga being assumed to contain 67 periodical lunar (ndkshatra) 
months and 62 synodical lunar (chandra) months, one chdndra month is 
equal to = 1 A ndkshatra months. Consequently, the moon pass- 
ing in one nakshatra month through 27 nakshatras, passes in one ch&ndra 
5x27 11 

month through 27 + = 29 nakshatras and in one paksha (lunar 

half -month) through 14 nakshatras. Pull moon is therefore always 
separated from new moon and again new moon from full moon by the last 
mentioned quantity. On this ground I have drawn up the following list 
giving the places where all the hundred and twenty-four parvans (62 full 
moons and 62 new moons) of the yuga take place. It begins of coui*80 with 
the new moon marking the beginning of the yuga, which takes place at the 


beginning of ^ravishtha or end of ^ravana. 
moons, the second one the full moons. 

The first column gives the new 

1. 

srava^a = ^ravishtha. 1. 

^8 m 

2. 

22 

purvabhadrap. 2. 

95 

uttaraphAlg. 

8. 

44 

■j^revati. 8. 

— chitrfi. 

124 ''“‘w- 

4. 

~ bhara^. 4. 

anuridhd. 

124 

6; 

i^rohmL 6. 


a 

no .f j ^ 

irttahlshA^bd 
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7. 

dileshi. 

124 

: 7. 

81 

4ravishthd. 

8. 

.^pdrvaphflg. 

8. 

pdrvabh&drap. 

9. 

hasta. 

124 

9. 

^aSvint 

10. 

sv&ti. 

124 

10. 

^ kyittiW. 

11. 

anuradbd. 

124 

11. 

45 

— mriga^iras. 

12. 

124 

12. 

67 

- punarvasu. 

124 

13. 

^ravana. 

124 

13. 

. asleshd. 

14. 

^atabhishaj. 

124i 

14. 

^ pdrvaphdlg. 

15. 

uttarabhadrap. 

15. 


16. 

124 

1C. 

■m 

17. 

104, 

— krittikd. 

17. 

^jyeshtha 

18. 

ardra. 

124 

18. 

pdrvasMdlia. 

19. 

3^pushya. 

19. 

97 

r; ^ravana. 

124 

20. 

maghd. 

124 ^ 

20. 

iatabhishaj. 

21. 

uttaraph^lg. 

124*^ . 

21. 

— — revati. 

124 

22. 

^ chitri. 

124 

22. 

bharani. 

124 

23. 


23. 

61 , 
_robi9i. 

24. 

1 

— mdla. 

124 

24. 

124 

25. 

uttardsh&^bi. 

124: ^ 

25. 

105 , 

26. 

4ravishthA. 

124 

26. 

8 

— ptSrvaphdIg. 

27. 

-~p<iml»h4dr. 

27. 

hasta. 

124 
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28. 

98 

— revati. - 

28. 

124*^^*^ 

29. 

■^bhaia^^t 

29. 

-^anuridhi 

30. 

— mr^ga^i^ai. 

30. 

mdla. 

124 

81. 

40 

punarvasu. 

JL^'x 

31. 

utfcardsbddbad. 

124 

32. 

MeaU. 

124 

32. 

satabbisbaj. 

33. 


33. 

uttarabbadrap. 

34 

124 

34. 

65 , . , 

— asvim. 

35. 

vi^aklia. 

35. 

krittika. 

124 * 

36. 

l^jyeshtha. 

36. 

^ mrigasiras. 

37. 

purvdshadba. 

37. 

121 

punarvasu. 

38. 

70 * 

-r - ^ravana. 

124 

38. 

^magba. 

39. 

satabliisliaj. 

39. 

uttarapbalg. 

40. 

uttarabhdr. 

40. 

cbitra. 

124 

41. 

bbara^. 

124 

41. 

85 . / 

-r— ; VlStlkha. 

1J± 

42. 

robiiii. 

124 • 

42. 

— jyeshtha. 

43. 

56 , , . 

124 

43. 

uttarasbadbd. 

X.J X 

44. 

78 

-j^pushya. 

44. 

27 

•—77 ^ravisbtba. 

124 

45. 

100 , , 

-^magLa. 

45. 

49 

pdrvabbadrap. 

46. 

122 

— uttaraphfilg. 

46. 

^revati 

47. 

124 

47. 

^bharavi. 

48. 

1 > ’ 

anuridhi. 

124 

48. 

116 , . f . 


2 H 
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60. 

■Ain. 18 

punarvasu. 

60. pfirvaphalgi 

/ 108 ^ 
ol. sravishthA 

124> 

67 

61- pfirvaphalg. 

62. uttarabh&drap. 

70 

62. — hasta. 

124 

63. ” aiSvini. 

124 

63. J^svati. 

64. krittikA 

64. anurddhd. 

72 

65. — mpgasiras. 

21 

65. pdrvashddhi. ' 

94 

66. — punarvasu. 

iifi'is 

66. ^ravana. 

124 

67. ^a^oshi. 

124 

O'? 

57. i^atabhishaj.^ 

14 

68. — uttaraphdlg. 

87 

68. uttarabhidrap. 

66 , 

69. 7-7 chitra, 

124 


60. —vi^dkha. 

121 

60. rohini. 

124 

80 ... , 

61- j^jyeshthi. 

61. ^drdrd. 

102 

62. ptirvishddha. 

62. ^pushya. 


Adding to the last full moon 14 we get again Havana, the 
first liew moon of the next following yuga. 

We must now look about if there can be found in the Jyotisha itself 
*■ fiiny traces indicating that its author acknowledged a list of ^e same nature 
. as that given above. Our attention will naturally direct itself to the enig- 
j-'matical eighteenth verse which according to the commentator contains an 
' ^enumeration of the nakshatras in which a certain number of full moons take 
place. The twenty-seven diseonnocted syllables of which the verse consists 
are doub^ss meant to represent the twenty-seven nakshatras, each syllable 
being ta&en either from the name of the nakshatra itself or from the 
name of tKe'divinity presiding over it. The following is a list of the uak- 
shatras arrangi^ in ^e order implied in the verse : 
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1. 

aivini. 

. 16^:. 

anurddhd. 

2. 

drdra. 

-■!;v 

<rari#^,r; ■; 

3. 

pdrvaphdlg. 

17. 

rpvati. 

4. 

vUdkhd. 

18. 

mrigafiras^ ' 

6 

uttardshddhd. 

19. 

maghd. 

6. 

uttarabhddrap. 

20. 

svdti. 

7. 

rohini. 

21. 

pdrvdshd^hd; 

8. 

dileshd. 

22. 

purvabhddrap. 

9. 

chitrd. 

28. 

kfittikd. 

10. 

mdla. 

24. 

pushya. 

11. 

satabhishaj. 

26. 

hasta. 

12. 

bharani. 

26. 

jycslithd. 

13. 

punarvasu. 

27. 

dravishthd. 

14. 

uttaranhdl&r. 




For what purpose now are the twenty-seven nakshatraa enumerated in 
the above order ? Somakara’s commentary on the verse is in all manu- 
scripts so corrupt that it is impossible to give it in extenso or indeed even 
to make out its drift in many places ; it is however apparent what was his 
view concerning the order of succession of the nakshatras. He supposes that 
the author of the Jyotisha intended to indicate in what nakshatras the full 
moons during the quinquennial cycle t^ke place, but, instead of giving tho 
nakshatras for all, only named those of every second full moon. Thus the 
six first mentioned naksliatras are said to represent six out of the twelve 
full moons of the first year, the five following ones five of the full moons of 
^ the second year, etc. Several of the difficulties arising from this expla- 
nation have already been pointed out by the editor of the Jyotisha ; the 
most important is that tho number of the full moons of a yuga is sixty-)two 
or at least, if no account be taken of the two intercalary lunar months, sixty, 
and that we should therefore expect to see the nakshatras of at least thirty 
full moons stated, liut there are other objections of a graver character. 
For if we compare the places of the full moons which would ^sult from 
Somakara’s explanation with the places as given in the list printed above, 
we find that they agree only for a part. The first full moon-nakshatra of 
Somdkara, vte. aiSvini (a^vayujau), belonging to the month asvina agrees 
with that given in the list (the ninth) ; but the second one does not agre$,the 
full moon of tho eleventh month margdsirsha taking place not, as Sonidkai&> 
says, in ardra but in mpigasiras. In the same way the full moon of Phalguna. 
takes place not in pdrvaphalguni (bhaga) but in uttaraphdlguni; tho full 
mopn of vaii^kha not in vi^dkha but in anurddhd, and so.«m tluCQUgh tho 
whole list. If somebody should ^ favour of .jbtmt the 

fault of this discrepancy lies with, my list, I should'ansWfiT'him that tho 
onus probandi lies with him ; the list'll in? strict ^aocordsAQO with the recog- 
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nised elements of the Jjotisha and as lo^ as no other elements ean bo 
pointed out as having been dVerlooked by me, it must bo considered valid. 
But in reality the list is not only not invalidated, but on the contrary cor- 
roborated by the very verse we are speaking of at present. The following 
short list will set the matter into a clear light : 


The 9th full moon takes place 

in 

— — aivini. 

124 

The 18th new moon 

n 

II 

II 

&rdr4. 

124 

The 26th full moon 


II 

II 

g 

— pArvaphalg. 

The 35th new moon 

» 

II 

II 

vi^akha, 

124 

The 43rd full moon 

II 

II 

II 

uttarashadhd. 

The 62nd new moon 

II 

II 

II 

0 

uttarabhadrap. 

The 60th full moon 

II 

II 

II 

Ijrohifli. 

The 7th new moon 

II 

II 

II 

aSiesha. 

124 

Tho 15th full moon 

II 

II 

II 

jl^chitra. 

The 24th new moon 

II 

II 

II 

— mUla. 

124 

The 32nd full moon 

II 

II 

II 

satabhishaj. 

12 Ji 

The 41st new moon 

II 

II 

II 

^ bhara^ii. 

124 

The 49tli full moon 

II 

II 

II 

13 • 

punarvasu. 

12‘Ji 

Tho 58th now moon 

II 

II 

II 

uttaraphalg. 

12^ 

The 4th full moon 

II 

II 

II 

anuradM. 

124 

The 13th new moon 

ri 

II 

II 

^>va9a. 

The 2lBt full moon 

fi 

II 

II 

revatii 

124 

The 30th new moon 

II 

II 

II 

18 . 

— mriga&raa. 
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The 38th full moon takes 
The 47th new moon „ 
The 55th full moon, „ 
The 2nd new moon „ 
Tho 10th full moon „ 
The 19th new moon „ 
Tho 27th full moon „ 
The 36th new moon „ 
The 44th full moon „ 


19 


y: 

20 ’ -1 


21 

124 , 


pdrvashadha. 


22 

purvabhadr. 

krittika. 

124 

24 

i2i 


25 

124 


hasta. 


26 . ^ 

— ]yeshtlia. 

27 

^ravislithii. 

124 


Trom comparing this list with the verse of tho Jyotisha, tho purport of 
the latter becomes manifest at once. The list begins with that nakshatra 
in the first* one hundred and twenty- fourth part of which a parvan takes 
place, proceeds to that in the second of which tho same takes j^laco, 
and so on up to so that all nakshatras are comprised in the list. If 
we turn back to the complete list of all hundred and twenty-four parvans 
given above, we observe that all the numbers form regular progressions ; it 
was therefore not difficult to lay down a simple rule, teaching at what 
place in a certain nakshatra parvans would take place after the place of the 
first parvan had been named. If such a rule is really hidden somewhere 
in the obscure verses of the Jyotisha, I am unable to say ; possibly it might 
have been left to the ingeniousijoss of the student to find out tl^p required 
law. Nor am I able to explain by what principle the author of the Jyo- 
tisha was guided in selecting the syllables which represent the names of tho 
twenty-seven nakshatras. Doubtless he liad his good reasons for taking 
sometimes a syllable of the nakshatra’s name, and sometimes a syllable of the 
name of the divinity presiding over the nakshatra, and again for taking either 
the first or the second or the third, etc., syllables of the names. Somakarajs 
explanation is corrupt and obscure, and seems besides not entitled to much 
regard since, as shown above, ho is utterly wrong regarding the order in 
which the nakshatras are enumerated. I will only remark tluit after it had 
been ascertained in what part of a tiakshatra the parvan takes place, tho next 
important point would have been to out at what time of tho day the 
half month is finished, for thereon depends the fixing of the time for the 
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dar^apurnamdsa sacriOccs. Possiblj the '^lection of the syllables is connec- 
ted with this point j I haj^-hwb^r/pob'succee in discovering the exact 
relation. 

Profi ^?#!^ raises the question (p. 69) if the verse explained above 
may bp.lised^&r deciding whether the series of the nakshatras acknowledged 
by the author the Jyotisha begins with Krittikd or with Ai^vini the ex- 
planation given by me precludes of course the question entirely. 

From the preceding considerations it appears that the author of the 
Jyotisha must have imagined each nakshatra as divided into one hundred 
and tronl^^our parts. • A further argument for this division as well as 
for a' sub-division of the one hundred and twenty parts is to be drawn from 
the divisions of time which arc made use of in the Jyotisha. These latter 
have been stated above ; a nyethemeron is divided into thirty muhurtas, a 
muhurta mto two nadikas, a iiadika into ten and a twentieth kalas, a kald 
into one hundred and twenty-four kashthas, a kashthd into five aksharas. 
The groat variety of sub-divisions of time employed in Indian astronomical 
works is well known, the only invariable element appears to have been the 
division of a day into thirty muhurtas or sixty nadikds. Now, the system 
of sub-division of the nadika being left to the choice of the individual as- 
tronomers they will naturally have selected those fractions of tho^pddika 
which Avero to them of the comparatively greatest use in their calculations. 
What sub-divisions these arc dei)ends of course in each individual case on 
the celestial objects and motions which enter into the astronomer’s calcula- 
tions and on the view he takes of their relative importance. Thus wo have 
seen above from Garga’s exposition of the four measures of time that ho 
divided the savana day into one hundred and twenty- four lavas, conse- 
quently the nadika (although the latter is not mentioned in the quoted 
extracts) into 2jV lavas. This division enabled him to express the 
measm'e of the savana day, of the tithi and of the solar day without using 
fractions, the first comprising, as stated, 121 lavas, the second 122, the 
third 126* • And the lava being sub-divided iffto fifteen parts 
the name of this sub-division is not given) made it possible to express the 
measure of the nadika without fractions. An analogous example is the 
division of one angula into thirty-four tilas, which occurs in Baudliayana’s 
S'ulvasfitra (see this Journal for 1875) and which enables us to express the 
relative length of the side and the diagonal of a square without making use 
<£, fractions. The same applies to the measures of time used in the Jyo- 
tisha. That quite a difEercnt value could be attached to the terms “ kala”, 
kashtha”, etc., appears among other instances from the passage of Para^ara 
quoted by Bhattotpala in his commentary on Yar&hamihira’s Brihat 8am- 
hit4, which is.referred to by Prof. Weber (p. 105) ; according to it Para- 
4ara divided the ad(^k& into ten kalds, the kala into ton kdshthas, and the 
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kashtha (omitting several intermediate myisioid^) into eighty nimeshas or 
aksharas. Other values are giWtat to-kiddf e|e., other places. 

Now the Jyotisha begins with the apparently v^'iSK^venient divi- 
sion of the nddika into 10 kal4s. But this division, bes^i^'^ahlihg ns 
to express the duration of at least the sdvana and the nilq^t|^,dey in 
whole numbers (603 and 549), allows of our doing the same^f^ the juried 
during which the moon remains in one nakshatra, the^ length, of which 
period is, as we have seen above, 610 kalas. This is of oourse of primary 
importance for a work of the character of the Jyotisha wliich ^ehiefy, treats 
of the moon’s revolution through the circle of the nakshatras. , ^t'urth^r Ve 
have seen that the nature of the quinquennial yuga necessarily, led to the 
division of each nakshatra into one hundred and twenty-four parts this 
division of space suggested in its turn a now division of time, viz^ that of 
the kala into one hundred and twenty-four kashthds. The mb6n passing 
through one nakshatra in 610 kalas passes through its hundred* twenty- 
fourth part in 610 kashtbas. At the same time the kash^ha helps hs to a 
convenient expression for another period wliicli is of first rate importance 
in the system of the Jyotisha, viz. tliat of the duration of a tithi, 593|J 
kalas being equal to 593 kalas, 34 kashthas. 

Ck>jisiderations of a similar nature lead us to understand the use of the 
sub-division t)f the kashtha into five aksharas. After having established 
divisions of space and time convenient for expressing the motion of the moon, 
others were wanted whereby to express the relation of her motion to that 
of the sun. The moon making sixty-seven revolutions while the sun makes 
five, the sun passes through TV of a nakshatra while the moon passes 
through a whole one. Now, in order to find an easy expression for this 
relation, the simplest method Avould of course have been to divide each 
nakshatra into sixty- seven parts ; but this was no longer possible, the nak- 
shatras being already, for more cogent reasons, divided into one hundred 
and twenty-four parts each. It was therefore necessary to look out for 
a sub-division of the one hundred and twenty-four 2 )arts of the* nakshatra 
which would make a 2 )rovision for the above stated want, and the first prac- 
ticable sub-division which presented itself was that of each one hundred and 
twenty-fourth part into five parts or of the whole nakshatra into six hun- 
dred and twenty parts. For while the moon passes through sixty-seven out ^ 
of the six hundred and twenty parts, the sun passes exactly through five of 
them. This sub-division of space again called for a corresponding sub-divisiofc. 
of time, and thus the kishtha was divided into five aksharas. The moon ro-' 
mains in a whole nakshatra 610 kal&s, in of a nakshatra 610 kashthas, in 
of a nakshatra 610 aksharas ; 8174 kalds or kashthas or aksharas would 
be the corresponding periods for the sun. Another important sSivautage of 
the division of a nakshatra in 620 parts was that it allowed of expreosiug in 
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whole numbers the space passed over by the moon during one tithi, which 
amounts to 603 of the 620 parts of^ a nak^hatra. And in the same time, 
viz. in the duratiotl ^ a tithi, the sun advanced just forty-five such parts. 
I will just venture on mentioning that a reference to these forty-five parts 
is perhaps contained in v. 26. There some manuscripts read not nava- 
bhir*’ but ** navatim”, and Somakara explains “ navatibhir’* ; if we adopt 
one of these latter readings, tjhe verse directs us to divide the “ stiryarksha- 
bhag^n” by ninety and then to multiply the result by two, wbich is tho 
same thing as dividing them by forty-five. This is, however, only a con- 
jecture, and I am unable to give a satisfactory translation of tho verse. 

Let Us now turn to the verses referring to the adhimasas. Tho yuga 
containiug' sixty-two lunar months to sixty solar months two of the lunar 
Inonths had to bo treated as excessive (adhimasa). To this arrangement 
tnanifestly refers v. 37, although all its words are not quite clear. The 
editor of the Jyotisha hesitatingly renders the first word by “ two less”, 
pointing out at the same time that Somakara seems to explain “ dvi” by 
“ dinam** (the words of the latter are : f%^fOTT3isT 

®^fVr) ; the latter explanation really appears to be the right one. 
That the word “ dvi^', strange as it may appear, is used in the sense of 
“ day” in several passages of the Jyotisha cannot be doubted (cf.' p. 5 of 
Prof. Weber’s edition), and if we take it in that sense, the verse may be 
translated as follows : “ a day diminished by its sixty- second part is to be 
deducted from the sun (the solar measure), etc.” A (savana) day of 603 
kaUs dijninished by its sixty-second part (9 equals 593 ^ J kalas, which 
is the length of a tithi, and thirty solar days being equal to thirty-one 
tithis, the verse apparently states in what manner the difFerence of solar 
and lunar time sums itself up. The word “ saparvanam” or “ saimrvanah” 
must therefore express in some iiuinner the j^criod during which the men- 
tioned difference amounts to one tithi ; it may perhaps be translated “ at 
each parvfpi”, parvan denoting either the new moon parvan or the full moon 
parvan only. (Prof. Weber is inclined to refer the “ dvi” in dvyunam to 
the two lavas which constitute the difference between Garga’s lunar day 
and savana day ; but this is impossible for two reasons ; firstly, the division 
of the day into lavas is not made use of in the Jyotisha, and secondly, tho 
difference necessitating the establishment of two adhim&sas is not between 
Junar time and savana time, but between lunar time and solar time, 1860 
tithis being equal to 1800 solar days). The second half of the verse pre- 
sents no SifSculties” produced by which there are formed in addition two 
excessive months in the middle and at the end (of the yuga).” The thing 
was thefe^re*^ managed in this way that the thirty-first and the sixty-second 
lunation <>f tbe yuga were not counted but combined with the following 
ones into one month. It is well known that the advanced Indian astro- 
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nomy of a later period effects the agreement between lunar and solar time 
in a similar way ; basing however on 'mom exact datas regarding the revo- 
lutions of the sun and the moon it does of cour^^ Tiot pass over every 
thirty-first lunation. - ^ v • 

To the question about the adhimasa another verse of the Jyotisha also 
seems to refer, viz. verse 12, of which Somakara gives a very peculiar ex- 
planation, founded on his view of the meaning of the word pdda. 

The latter he supposes to signify the fourth part of the time which 
is required for the performance of the darsapuruamasa sacrifices and which, 
according to him, is itself called “ parvan” in different places of the JTyo- 
tisha ; the duration of this fourth part is thirty-one, viz. nddikas. The 
sense of the verse is therefore, according to him, as follows “ if the parvan 
(the lunfir half month) is diminislicd, (the diminution) is in (/. e. does not 
exceed) a pada, i. e. the time of thirty-one naclikas.*’ By this diminution ho 
seems to understand the difference of savana and lunar time. But, as 
Prof. Weber has abcady pointed out, a statement of this nature would be 
perfectly useless, since the difference between the two measures during a 
lunar half month amounts to of a savana day only and therefore of 
course does not exceed 31 nadikas, being in fact less than half that amount. 
Prof. Weber would therefore lu’efer to take parvan as meaning the whole 
lunar month*; but even on this supposition the statement of the verse would 
be of a strange iiidctiniteness ; why say that the difference between lunar 
and savana time in the course of one lunar month amounts to less than | J 
of a savana day when it actually amounts to and when it was very easy 
to calculate the latter exact amount from the fundamental data of the Jyo- 
tisha ? Besides, it appeal's to me that wo have no right at all to supply the 
word nadika in this verse as well as in many other verses where Somakara 
makes use of it. It seems to mo that the simplest ex 2 )lanation of the verso 
would bo the following “ if a parvan is to be deducted (for the sake of estab- 
lishing harmony between lunar and solar time) it is to be done at a quarter 
(^viz. of all parvans) ; and such a quarter com|tiscs thirty-one M^viz. par- 
vans, the whole yuga containing one hundred and twenty-four i)arvans).” 
So that tho verse is only another statement of the fact that each sixty- 
second lunar month is to bo loft out i. e. not to be counted. I jiass at once 
to V. 30, where the word jiada again occurs (in the compound caiushpadi). 
The verso states the number of the sub-divisions of the yuga according to 
the different measures of time. The first quarter of the verse is obscure 
in spite of Somakara offering an explanation. He combines tbe two first 
padas and interprets them as follows : 

WT«(f ^ hhtow' 

2 I 
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That by ** ayanany fishch’^.'^e hay^^'tp nnderstand sidereal (ndkshatra) 
half months (so called from a^dgy^ t^ ayanas of the sun) cannot be 
doubted ; buh it » ixopoflinble to staite their numbeih aa being either one 
hundred and thirty-five or one hundred and thirty-four, since the yuga 
always contains sixty-seven ndkshatra months only. The admission of an 
alternative between the two numbers would in fact be subversive of the 
whole system of the Jyotisha. 1 am not able myself to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the first p4da, but at any rate the second p6da mudt be 
separated from it and translated : the ayanas of the moon i. e, the sidereal 
half months are one less (viz, than one hundred and thirty-five) i, e, one 
hundred and thirty-four. When we come to read after this something 
about parvans, we naturally expect a statement of their number too, and 1 
think that the third pada means nothing else than ‘‘the parvans are a 
tetrad of pidas’*, i. e, (a pada having been said above to be equal to thirty- 
one) are oho hundred and twenty-four in number ; which agrees of course 
with the &taB of the Jyotisha. Prof. Weber takes parvan in this passage 
as meaning the holy time at each parvan and p&da as meaning the fourth 
part of that time, equal to thirty-one nadikas (in accordance with Soma- 
kara’s explanation of v. 12) and translates : the parvans have four quarters, 
f . e, last 124 nadikas ; but this interpretation is certainly less simple than 
the one given above and is not even countenanced by the oommentator, 
whose remarks on the passage are : I 

I I wwTOiqrt I 

ww Hw qiqfiKWT^T^T^qf ^ wot i 

I have to add only two short remarks. In v. 6 (of thoso versos 
which are found in the Rik-recension only), we must read qTOTTqPf qr 
instead of • The verse contains a statement of tho 

dates of the equinoxes during the five years of the yuga, and a calculation 
of these dates according to the elements of the Jyotisha shows tho necessity 
of the emendation. Y. IQ^ontains the words qrqr^S qfTW which Somakara 
explains by There is, however, no authority for taking the 

word “ Paulastya” to be a name of tho moon, while Pulastya is mentioned 
as father of Agastya in the VishnupuraQa. The star Agastya (Canopus) 
is, as it is well known, frequently mentioned in the earliest Indian astro- 
nomical treatises, and, as it is visible in Northern India only during a part 
pf the year, the verse of the Jyotisha seems to state that something — 
although it is obscure what — is taking place during that part of the year 
in which Agastya is not visible. 

jA igitoat ^part of the Jyotisha remains unexplained ; vv. 11, 13 — 17, 
19 — 23, 26—^27, 29, 41 especially are still quite obscure in spite of Soma- 
kara's a^empts at elucidation. It may be expected that, should the cor- 
responding parts of the Garga-samhita be recovered, light would fall from 
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them on the obseurities whieh baffi^us aCr^p^&sent. I do not however think 
that anything new would bo added to/ oCff^owl^o of the elements of the 
Jyotisha. The latteii seem to contain noiiiingluti^ doctrine about the 
yuga consisting of a certain number of months of the dilEeteiit kinds, the 
statement regarding the coincidence of the yuga’s beginning with the 
winter solstice and the new moon of Magha, the new moom taking place 
in the first point of ^ravishtha, and the rule stating the duration of the 
longest and shortest days together with the regular increase and decrease 
of the day during the whole year. All the remainder of the Jyotisha 
apparently contains nothing but deductions from these elements and is 
therefore of a secondary interest only. 


. Translatione from the Hamdseh and the Agh&nu 
C. J. Ltall, C. S. 

I. 

Qureyt son of Uneyf, of tho Bol-‘Anibar. 

Certain men of the Benfi Sheybtln had fallen upon his herds and carried off thirty 
camels ; whereon ho asked help from his kin of the Bel-‘Amhar, but they helped him 
not. Then ho betook himself to tho men of Milzin, and a company of them went forth 
with him and drovo away a hundred camels of the herds of Shoybd,n and gave them to 
him, and guarded him until he came again to his tribo. And ho said — 
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Had I been a man of Mdziii, there had not plundered my herds 
the sons of the Child of the DusBf 3uhl son of Sheyban ! 

There had arisen to help me a heavy-handed kin, 

« good' smiters when help is needed, though the feeble bend to the 

blow : 

Meii who, when Evil bares before them his hindmost teeth, 
fly gaily to meet him, in companies or alone. 

They ask not their brother, when he lays before them his wrong 
in his, trouble, to give them proof of the truth of what he says. 

5 But as for my people, though their number bo not- small, 

they are good for nought {igainst evil, however light it be. 

- They requite with forgiveness the wrong of those that do them Avrong, 
and the evil deeds of the evil they meet with kindness and love ; 

As though thy Lord had created among the tribes of men 
themselves alone to fear Him, and never one man more. 

Would that I had in their stead a folk who, when they ride forth, 
strike swiftly and hard, on horse or on camel borne ! 

Notes. 

The mfiasnro is tho second form of the and is thus scanned : — 

W_V_| W_|^V_|| w_v_| VV_| 

“ € 

This poem is the first of tho Hamjlach, and fitly holds that place : no hotter opi- 
tomo of tho national character of tho ancient Arab could bo found than its third verso. 

V. 1. Tho Benu Milzin and tho Bcnu-l-‘Ainbar (or Bel-‘Ambar) wore both sub- 
• tribes of Temiin. Buhl son of Shoybdn was the family name of a great sub-division 
of the tribe of Bekr son of WA’il. 

“ Tho Child of the Dust,” Maqttah^ that is, a foundling : the mother of tho tribo 
of Buhl appears to bo meant, but the commentators give no very certiiin infoxmation 
on tho point. Another reading is esh-Shaqiquh, tho name of tho mother of a family 
in Buhl. 

V. 8. Strike swiftly and hard,” sheddu^U' ighurata : another reading is shennu^ 
pour down on their enemies from every side.” This verso is tho locus 
clasnicm for the use of the preposition hi in tho senso of instead of”: a sense arising 
out of its use \^dth verbs of paying, buying, &c., for tho price ; and that again arises 
out of one of its original senses, that of tho instrument. 


n. III, IV, and V, four songs of tho Benu-l-IJArith ibn EaH). 

The Bcnu-l-flArith ibn Ka^b dwelt in Nejrd.n, a fertile valley of cl-Ycmen ; they 
were tho chiofest of the tribes of MatSbU (although probably themselves of Ma'addic 
origin*), and in the time of tho Fjophot were tho acknowledged leaders of that stock. 

• This would appear from a poem in tho ^amdsoh (pp. 160-1, Froytag^s Edn.), 
where a man of *Abs claims tho Bcnu-l-^drith as his brothers ; but the author of tho 
Aghuni, in the genealogies he gives of J^Edrithis, knows only their traditional doscont 
from Kahlan. 
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About half tho tribo wore Christians, ahd mamtained their faith stoutly against the 
prosolytiziug Jew King of el-Yemea, . BiivNawis, who in 623 A. D. led an army 
against tho city of N^rftn and besieged it. llie ^ry of the Martyrdom of tho 
Christians of the Benu-1-Q6rith will be found told by a contemporary "mter, Simeon 
tho Syrian bishop of Beth-Arsham, in Yol. I of Assemani's Bibliotheca Oxientalis, 
pp. 359 aqq;^ thoir prince is therein called ^droth bar EMeb, who with his Idfe 
Bdma suffered death for the fjEuth, and has become known in the Chtun^ as S. A^thas 
the son of Caleb ; it seems probable that “ 9A.reth son of KMeb*' is really the tribal 
name, cl-94rith ibn Ka‘b : in Syriac tho ^eyn of Ka‘b and the Um of Efileb d^er only in 
size. The sequel of this deed of Dd-Nuwds is well known ; tho rule of the Qimyerites 
in el- Yemen was overthrown by the Abyssinians under Ary At, sent by‘ the king of 
ASthiopia at the instigation of tho Emperor of Constantinople to avenge tho (daughtdr 
of tho Christians of Nojrdn. The Chiistian Church at NojrAn was still flourishing in 
the time of tho Prophet, who in tho ninth year of tho Hijrah was visited at el- 
Mcdinch by a deputation of forty ecclesiastics {afyhtir)^ headed by a bishop, and twenty 
laymen from that placo. Tho conversation which ensued is told in the AghAnt, 
X, 144 ; in tho end tho Christians of NcjrAn obtained from Mohammed a treaty 
securing to them, on tho payment of tributo, tho freo exercise of their joligion, and 
the portion of tho tribe wliich had romained pagan in the same year gav6 in its 
adlicsion to ol-IslAm. Tho treaty with the Christians was renewed by Abfl-Bckr after 
tho death of IMohammed, but ‘Omar, in pursuance of tho Prophet’s dying injunction 
that none but Muslims should bo loft to dwell in Arabia, removed them to Syria, where 
they received lands in exchange for those they surrendered in NcjrAn. (A. H. 13.) 

llie mo^ noble family of the Cliristian IjTArithis was tho house of cd-DayyAn, to 
which belonged tho author of tho fourth of tho pieces given below. Tho son of cd- 
Dayyaii was ‘Abd-el-Maddn, who had three sons, Yezid, *Abd-el-Mesih, and Qoys, 
Yozid was ono of the most noblo and generous Arabs of his day ; and ‘Abd-cl-Mosih 
and Qoys wore two of tho leaders of tho deputation which visited Mohammed in A. H. 9. 
Tho three brothers built a church (ItiUth) or, as some say, set up a great tent made of 
three hundi'od skins of red leather (ono of the chief products of el-Yemcn), at NojrAn, 
which was called “ the Ka‘beh of NejrAn” ; it was a sanctuary where all who were in 
need found help and refuge. All throe were friends and patrons of Moymun cl-A*sha, 
who praises them in his poems, and loamod from them tho many Christian precepts 
which occur in his verso. 


• The latest contribution to the history of tho persecuted Monophysite Christians 
of Ncjran will be found in tho Zeitsch. d. fccutsch. Morg. Gesellsch., Vol. XXXI, p. 360. 
A Syriac letter of comfort addressed to them by Jacob of Sanlg, exhorting them to 
patience and faith under their trials, is there given with a translation and commentary 
by Dr. R. Schrotcr, who has added a SjTiac version of a Grrcck hymn by Johannes 
pHaltos, Abbot of Beth Aphthonius, on tho subject of tho martyrdom of those slain by 
i)u-NuwAs. The latter must have been composed within a year or two of tho evcjjt ; 
for it was translated from Greek into Syriac by Bishop Paul of Edessa, who died in 
527 A. D. From it wo learn (1) the name of tho Jow-king, who is called Masruq^ tho 
same in Syriac as Du-NuwAs in Arabic (“Long-locks”) ; (2) tho number, of the slain, 
something over two hundred ; and (S) tho namo of thoir teacher, Ilaroth. 

Dr. Schriitor has not referred to the iEthiopic poems in which tlio conjitancy of the 
martyrs of Ncjran is praised. 
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*Ab(l-Yaghuth, as his namo shows, was of the pagan Qdrithis : the idol Yaghuth 
(** tho Helper”) is montioned with Ya^^ and Nl^in y. 23 of the 71st Shrah of tho 
Qur’an: all three woro worshipped by the Arabs of el- Yemen. Tho author of tho 
second and third Ja'fiir son of ^Olbeh, was the great-grandson (Aghftni XI, 146) 
or groat-,^;reat-gra(n^^* (Agh. XT, 73) of *Abd-Yaghhth. Itnch uncertainty prevails 
regarding the data of his death. The Agh&ni calls* him mukka^rim of the two 
Buies,” that is, apbet who flourished under both tho houses of IJmayyoh and el-^Abb^ ; 
according to this ,work (whore several difiering versions of his story oro given) ho was 
slain at ISfokkeh in the reign of el-Mansflr Abii Ja^far (A. H. 136 — 158). But in the 
commentary on the Qamdach by et-Tebrizi he is said to have been put to death in the 
Ehaliflite of Hish&m son of ^Abd-el-Molik tho Umawi (A. H. 105-^125)'. The Day 
of Sahbal'l was the adventure which led to his death : to avonge an insult put upon 
him by the Benfl ^Oqcyl, ho made a raid upon them, and was returning with his booty 
when he ms besot by tho ‘Oqoylis in tho valley of Sabbal. He fought his way through 
them and escaped ; but having slain one of tho ^Oqeylis, that tribe accused him of 
murdof bdfbre the Khalifeh’s Governor at Mokkeh, who, after vain attempts to save 
his lif^ was obliged to deliver him up to his accusers, who put him to death. 

The date, of tho Day of el-KuUb is fixed by Caussin du Perceval as A. D. G12. 


II. 

Tho doath-song of ^Abd-Yaghflth, chief of tho Bcnu-l-94rith ibn Kah of Nejrdn. 

(AghAiit XV, 75-7C). 

After tho slaughter of their fighting-men by tho Governor of Kisrh aj| el-liifiishaq- 
qar, tho Bonfl Tointm withdrew from cl-Bal.irAn to the valley of ol-Xul&b,'ncar tho 
great waste called cd-Duhnil, south of ol-Ycm4meh. Their helpless state there moved 
the covetousness of the people of cl-Yomen, and all tho tribes of MuGhij gathered to- 
gether to plunder them. But warning was brought to tho people of Tcmim, and tlicy 
orra^^d themselves for battle ; and tho fight lasted tho whole day long, until night 
parted them. And they watched one another through tho night, and at dawn wont 
forth again to battle. Then tho fury of the men of Tcmim prevailed, and those of 
Ma^Iiij were driven in headlong rout ; and many a chief was slain, and many a foot- 
man taken captivo. Abd- Yaghuth was tho leader of Mabl.uj on that day : ho too was 
taken captive, and ‘I^moh son of Ubeyr of Toym carried him to his houso, whero they 
made ready to slay him in requital for the death of eii-No‘mun son of JossAs, the leader 
of Tcmim,. who had fallen in tho first day’s iight. And they feared lost ho should 
utter satires against them, and make thorn a hy-word among tho Arabs ; therefore they 
were about to gag him, when ho promised that ho would utter no word of reviling 
against them : so they left his tongue £i*eo. Then said he — ” O ye sons of Toym, lot 
me die as befits one noble.” ” And how wouldst thou die ?” asked ‘I^meh. “ Give 
me wine to drink, and let mo sing my death-song.” “ So bo it,” said ‘I^moh ; and ho 
plied him with wine, and cut one of his veins, and left him until tho blood all flowed 
foith from bi« body. And as his life ebbed, T^meh’s two sons who stood by began to 
upbraid him : ** Thou didst gather together against us all el- Yemen,” said they : 

” but now behold how God has dealt wiil> thee.” Then said Abd-Yaghflth — 

c" (*>11 uxj Ui 
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Upbraid me not, ye twain ! shame is it enough for me 
to be as I am : no gain in upbraiding to you or me. 

Know ye not that in reproach there is little that profits men P 
It was not my wont to blame ^y brother when I was free. 

O rider, if thou lightest on those men who drank with me 

in Nojran aforetime, say — * Ye shall never see him more !’ 

— ^Abfi Kerib and those twin el-Eyhem, the twain of them, 

and Qeys of el-Yemen who dwells in the uplands of ^a^rauiaut. 
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6 May God requite with shame my people for el-Kulab — 

those of them of pure rdoe, and t&V others born of slaves 1 

Had it b^ my will, there had borne me far away from their horse 
a swift 9iare|^ behind whom the black steeds lag in a slackening 
. throng : 

But it Was my will to shield the men of your father’s house, 

and the spears all missed the man who stood as his fellows’ shield. 

The matron of *Abd-Shems laughed as she saw me led in bonds, 
as though she had seen before no captive of cl-Yemen : 

But one knows — Muleykeh my wife — that time was when I stood forth 
a lion in fight, whether men bore against me or I led on, 

10 I Sfdd to them when they bound my tongue with a leathern thong 

. — • O kinsmen of Teym, I pray you, leave me my tongue yet free ! 

‘ 0 kinsmen of Teym, ye hold me fast : treat mo gently then ; 

* ‘ the brother ye lost was not the equal in place of me. 

‘ And if ye must slay me, let me die at least as a lord ; 

* and if ye will let me go, take in ransom all my wealth.’ ' 

Is it truth, ye ser^'ants of God — I shall hear no more the voice 

of herdsmen who shout for their camels in the distant grazing- 

groiinds ? 

Yea, many a beast did I slay, and many a camel urge • • . 

to lier swiftest, and journey steadfast where no man dared to go ; 
15 And ofttimes I slew for my fellows my camel at the feast, 

and ofttimes I rent my robe in twain for two singing- girls, 

And ofttimes withstood a host like locusts that swept on me 

with my hand alone, when all the lances on me wore turned. 

Now am I as though I never had mounted a noble steed, 

or called to my horsemen — Charge ! give our footmen breatliing- 

8i)ace !* 

Or bought the full skin of wine for much gold, or shouted loud 

* tb my comrades stout — ‘Heap high the blaze of our beacon-firc !’ 

Notes. 

The metro is the TawUj second form. 

V. 4. Of the persons mentioned in this verso Ibn-el-Athir (KA-rail, Vol. I, 
p. 469} says that Ahu-£orib was Bishr son of lAlqameh son of ol-II&rith, while the two 
o^-Eyhem (Eyhem means foolish, stupid, and was given as a ni(‘knamo to many people : 
two kings of Ghassdn bore it) were ol.Aswad son of ^Alqamch son of el-]^drith, and 
el-‘Aqib ^the chiefs lordj^ whoso full name was ‘Abd-cl-Mcsil^ son of el-Abyad ; Qeys 
was Qeys son of Ma^di-Eerib. Of these the last was chief of the tribe of Eindoh, and 
was sumamed eUAthcoji the Scarred” ; he was praised by el-A‘shk. El-*Aqib and 
cl-Aswad el-Eyhem wore two leaders of the deputation from Nejrftn to Mohammed at 
cl-Medineh in A. H. 9. Of the first I have been able to discover nothing furihor. 

V. 6. This verse is variously given. Ibn-el-Athir (f. e.) reads— 
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Tho first a2ti4 second readings in tho first hemistich give iha\he}^ a mare light of 
flesh and activO) instead of our mhdeh : tho third gives muhrahfB, j^oung.mare ; m the 
second homi^ch, instead of our el-Uuww-cl-jiyM^ “ tho noble blaOk horsesi^* ‘Ibn-el* 
Athir reads !‘tho noble (‘t74^) bays,” et-Tebrlzt, “tho noble djorf^iia^ iteeds” 
{jwA\ and 0. de Perceval “ tho beautiful short-haired steeds.” As thp Ust word of ^ 
tho verse tawdliyA. (plural of tAUyeh^ “ following”) is decidedly best ; C. do 

P .’s reading, seems to bo a word-play on tho reading HtAq^ since it means slaves in 
opposition free-born (HtAq) : such a play is foreign to old Arab verseu Mt-tAli is a 
special word used for tho fourth horso in a race where ton ni% and thus appropriately 
describofl the place of tho pursuers. 

V, Diwdr has tho same moaning as haqtqah^ viz , tho persons whom it is one's 
duty to defend. I am somcwhfit doubtful of the rendering of the second hemistich of 
this verso. I have taken yekhta^ifm as meaning “ missed,” which is apparently a 
possible sense ; but it may also moan “ carried away, suddoiily took possession of,” and 
may refer to his having been taken prisoner while ho covered tho retreat of his tribe. 

V. 8. “ Of ‘Abd-Shems,” that is, descended from ‘Abd-Shoms, son of Sa‘d, son of 
Zcyd-Mcnat, son of Teniim. 

V. 10. ” Toym.” This family did not belong to Tomim, but was one of the 
RMh^ or five confederate tribes, whoso fortunes were at this time linked to those of 
Tomim : the fivo were Dabbeli, Teym, ‘ Adi ibn ‘Abd-Men4t, ‘Okl, and Thaur ; they 
wore all deacendod from Udd, son of Tabikhah son of lly&s. Teym is probably shorten- 
ed for Toym-el-Lilt, (“servant of cl-Lat”) a name borne by many of tho Aiab families, 
which Moljammed changed into Teym-allah (“ servant of God”). * 

V. 12. Tho last words of the second Itgmistich {tahrubani bimaliyA) may bo more 
literally rendered “ despoil mo of all my wealth.” 

V. 13. ” Ye servants of God,” Hbdda-llAki : there is reason to suspect that this 
has been altered from HbAda-llAU^ “servants of cl-LAt,” which would be a para- 
phrase of the name of the tribe ho was addressing, Teym-cl-Lilt. El-tmtuU, plural of 
el-muilij moans “she camels having their young ones following them” ; Mo^zibuni^ 

“ driving camels to distant postures.” , 

V. 17. EijA.1 is hero a plural of rAjil^ a foot soldier, not of rajul^ a man. 

V. 18. “Comrades stout,” eysAru ^idqin: eysAr axe companions gathered to- 
gether for tho arrow-gambling called el^Meysir ; this was played in the winter time, ' 
and by men sitting over tho fire at night ; the call to heighten the bla'j^e wo^ in order 
that tho fire might be moro conspicuo'is to the night- wanderer seeking for a shelter. 
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Ja^far son of ^Olboh, of the fight at Qurr^ Sa^hal. 
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Alas for QurrA Sahbal ! the day that upon ns drave 

the crowd of frightened women, and the foemon pressed us sore. 

They said to us — ‘ Two things lie before you ; now must ye choose — • 
* the points of the spears couched at you, or, if ye will not, chains/ 

We answered them — ^ Yea, this thing may fall to you aft^r figbt, 

^ when men shall be left on ground and none shall arise^ again ; 

‘ But we know not, if we quail before Death's oncoming, ' 

‘ how much may be left of life ; the goal is too far to sec.' 

5 When wo strode to the -strait of battle, there cleared us a space around 
the white swords in our right hands Avhich the smiths had fur- 
bished fair ; 

To them fell the edge of my blade on that day of Sahbal dale, 
and mine was the share thereof whereover my fingers closed. 


Notes. 

« 

. The measure is the second form of iha.TaivU, 

This poem, if we may trust tho account of the advcntTire to which it relates given 
in the AghtLni, has been manipulated by Abu Temmttm ; as given in the ^Tamasch, it 
suggests an attack by the enemy on the tribe of the poet, a sudden surprise, with toni- 
fied women and few men to withstand a threatening foe ; hut as the talc is told by el- 
Isfah^ni (Agh. XI, 147), Ja‘far with two companions went forth to plunder the herds 
tof *Oqeyl, and was beset on his way back by detached parties of that tribe in tho valloy 
of Sahbal, whom ho overcame and reached homo safe. Another version of the poem 
is given in thp Aghilni which contains many more lines than that in tho ^amAsch, and 
Bomo notable difibrencos in those which are common to both ; it is not necessary to 
give hero the lines by which the AghAnt exceeds the Qam&seh : but tho difierenccs 
may be briefly stated, v. 1 is in tho Agh&ni--« 
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jJxfIj W^l 31 ^i;S 

This reading (which follows an introductory verse) Avoids the difficulty caused by 
the word aXahfd (“alas.”) in the ^am&soh’s vemon^ the poem is One of exultation : 
why should it open with “Alas!”? It also, instead of el-welUyAj “the weak and 
frightened women,” gives ea-sar&yA, ** the troops of horse^V and instead of the^difficult 
name Qurr^i, reads qarney^ “ the two horns” (that is, probably, the two mountain peaks 
between which the valley of Sabbal lay). The verse may be rendered — 

“ That even when under Sal>bal*s twin peaks ujwn us drave 

the horsemen troop after troop, and the foemcn pressed us sore.” 

V. 2 is exactly the same in the Agh&ni. So is v. 3, except that in the second 
hemistich for nati'uhA the AghAni reads nahduM^ a word of the same moaning, v. 4 
does not occur at all in the Agh^ni's version, v. 5 is the same in both as, to tho 
second hemistich, but the first in the Aghilni is — 

" ^ y ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 0 S ^ 

UJ U 131 

“ Their ambush beset our road, but there cleared us a space around 

tho white swords in our right hands which the smiths had furbiifiied fiur.” 
V. 6 is the same in the Aghani and tho Hamdseh. 
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Tho same, in ward at Mokkoh. 
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My longing climbs np the steep with the riders of el-Ycmen 
by their side, while my body lies in Mekkeh a prisoner. 

I marvelled as she came darkling to me and entered free, 

while the f)rison’s door before me was bolted and surely barred. 
She drew near and greeted me : then she rose and bid fare Well ; 

and when she turned, my life wellnigh went forth with heir. 
Nay, think not that I am bowed by fear away from you, 
or that I tremble before the death that stands so nigh, 
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5 


Or that my soul quakes at alt yi^r threatenings, 

or that my spirit is broken by walking in these chains ; 
But a longing has smitten my heart bom of my love of thee, 
as it ms in the days "aforetime when that 2 was free. 


[No. 4, 


Notes. 

The measure is the same as in Nos. II and III. 

This pieeo is given with almost the same text in the Aghdnt, XI, 149 ; the latter, 
however, begins it with the second verso of the BamAseh’s version, putting Iho verso 
which in it answeza to the first last ; this is 

✓ ^ ✓ C ✓ ^5r ✓ ✓ 

, My longing and my love stand gazing with straining eyes 
for thee, while my body lies in Mekkeh a prisoner. 

The Agh&nt also insorts a verse between w. 4 and 5 of the ^am^seh’s version'; 
this is, however, clearly intrusive, and breaks the sequence of the thought : it is thcra- 
fore not quoted here. 


V. 

*Abd-el-Mclik son of ^Abd-cr-Kaljim, of the Benu-d-Dayj^&n. 
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When a man stains not his honour by doing a deed of shame, * . ' 

•whatso be the raiment he wears, fair is it and comely ; 

And if he takes not on his soul the burden of loss and toil, 
there lies not before him any road to praise and glory. 

She cast blame on us that our number was little to count and few : 

I answered her — ‘ Yea : the count of noble men is little. 

‘ But not few canst thou call those whose remnants are like*to lifs 
‘ — young men who vie with the old in the quest of gldry. ' 

> * It hurts us nought that we be few, when our friend by us 

‘ is safe, though the friends of most men beside be trampled ; 

‘ A mountain we have where dwells he whom we shelter there, 

‘ lofty, before whose height the eye falls back blunted ; 

* Deep-based is its root belowground, and overhead there soars 

* its peak to the stars of heaven whereto no man reaches. 

‘ A folk are we who deem it no shame to be slain in fight, 

* though that be the deeming thereof of Salul and ^Kivit ; 

‘ Our love of death brings near to us our days of doom, 

* but their dooms shriAll.^from death and stand far distant. 
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10 ^ There dips among us no lord a quiet death in his bed, 

‘ and never is blood of us poured forth without vengeance. 

‘ Our souls sitream forth in a flood from the edge of the whetted swords : 
‘ no otherwise than so does our spirit leave its mansion. 

* Pure is our stock, unsullied : fair is it kept and bright 
‘ by mothers whose bed bears well, and fathers mighty. 

‘ To the best of the uplands we wend, and when the season comes, 

‘ wo travel adown to the best of fruitful valleys. ' "" 

‘ Like rain of the heaven are we : there is not in all our line 
* one blunt of heart, nor among us is counted a niggard. 

15 ‘We say nay whenso we will to the words of other men, 

‘ but no man to us says nay when we give sentence. ' 

‘ When passes a lord of our line, in his stead there rises straight 
‘ a lord to say the say and do the deeds of the noble. 

‘ Our beacon is never quenched to the wanderer of the night, 

‘ nor has ever a guest blamed us where men meet together. 

‘ Our Days are famous among our foemen, of fair re 2 >ort, 

‘ branded and blazed with glory like noble horses. 

‘ Our swords have swept throughout all lands both West and East 
‘ and gathered many a notch from the steel of hauberk- wearers j 
20 ‘ Not used are they when drawn to be laid back in their sheaths 
‘ before that the folk they meet are spoiled and scattered. 

‘ If thou knowest not, ask men what they think of %s and them 
' — not alike are he that knows and he that knows not. 

‘ The children of ed-Dayyan are the shaft of their people’s mill 

‘ — around them it turns and whirls, while they stand midmost.* 


Notes. 

The metro is the third fonn of the Tawtl: the first hemistich is the same as in Nos. 
II, III and ; but the second is catalectic and is scanned thus : — 

^ — — 1 — — I \j—"\j I \j — — 

This poem stands in the HamAsch under the name of cs-Scmau’al son of ‘Adij^A 
the Jew, but it is not by him ; this is proved by the mention of ‘Amir and Siilul in 
verso 8, and of the Benu-d-DayyAn in v. 22. The mistake by which it has been atlri- 
hulcd to es-Semau*al arose, as pointed out by et-Tebrizi against the passage, from v. 
6, where the mountain spoken of, which is really a metaphor for the glory and 'renown 
of the tribe, has been thought to bo the burg cl-Ablaq in TeymA, where 08-Somau*al 
dwelt, and where he sheltered the kin of Imra’el-Qoys tho poet against el-lgiArith son 
of Abu Shemir king of GhassAn. 

Of the real author nothing is known except that ho belonged to the noble stock of 
cd-DayyAn : his name recurs in the QamAseh at p^ '400 as tho author of a marihiyehy 
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and ho is thoro called a native of Syria (Sha*dmt) and a metaphysician (KelumiJ ; I 
have found no mention of him in the Aghint, Ibn KhallikAn, Ibn Quteybeh, or HAjt 
Khalifch. It seems to me most probable that the piece belongs to the early wars of tho 
Arabs during the spread of el-Isl&m over Asia Minor, Armenia and Persia, and I should 
doubt its being the composition of a mere scholar. Tho fact that it was attributed to 
cs-Scmau’al shows that its authorship is uncertain, and that it cannot bo set down to 
any other with confidence. 

V. 6. “ Our friend,** JAr : this word is used for either (but most frequently for 

tho weaker) o# tho two parties to a covenant of mutual protection ffiwArJ ; it is etymo- 
logically identical with the Ilebrew ycT*(A. V. “ stranger**), and the latter word fre- 
quently bears tho same meaning : e. ff. in Job xxxi. 32, where the LXX rightly ren- 
der it by leVot, which has the same double sense of host and guest, protector and pro- 
tected. 


V. 6. The mountain here referred to is the glory and great name of the tribe ; 
the same metaphor occurs in a noble passage of tho mo^allaqah of el-Qaiith son of ^il- 
lizch (vv. 23 — 26.) 
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And wo have stood, spite of their hate, and high towers 
and firm-based glory lift us aloft ; 

Before to-day has it blinded the eyes 

of men in which wore wrath and denial. 

As though tho Fat(\s beating against us met 

a black mountain cleaving the topmost clouds, 
Mighty and strong above tho changes of things, 

which no shock of the Days can soften or shake. 


V, 8. Salul was a brother tribe of ‘Amir son of Sa‘?a‘ah : both were engaged 
in frequent coiitc’sts and rivahies with tho Benu-l-II&iith ibn Ka‘b, and especially 
with the house of ed-Dayyan; soo, for instance, Aghuni X, 145, where a story is told 
of a contest at ‘Okii^ between Yezid son of ‘Abd-el-j\laddn and ‘Amir son of Tufeyl for 
the hand of tho daughter of Umayyeh son of cl- Askar cl-Kin4ni, in which tho former 
was victorious : also another (pp. 146*7) between tho same Yezid and the men of ‘Amir 
before one of the Ghassanide Kings. Ono of the battles between tho Bcnu-l-^Aiith 
and the Bend ‘Amir was the Day of es-Selef (Agh. X, 160) : another was the Day of 
Feyf-er-Bil^ (Ibn-el-Athir, I, 474.) 

V. 14. “Bain of the heaven**, w&'u-Umuzni : literally, “water of a white rain- 
cloud** : tho sense is that they are as liberal as rain. MA-es^Sem&^ “ Water of tho 
heaven,” was a name given among the Arabs to men for their bounty and women for 
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their beauty. One blunt of heart/* haMm : ti^e opposite of mAdi^ cutting, koon, 
going straight to his end. 

V. 18. **Days/* Af/ydm^ is the word used in Arab legend for battles : one says — 
“the Day of el-KulAb,” “the Day of 8hi‘b Jebeleh,** &o., although the fight may 
(as it did at el-£ul&b) have lasted longer than one day. The second hemilHch cannot 
bo literally rendered into English. JLahd gJiurartm ma^likmatim wa hojulu means 
“ They (i. e. our days) have woUknown ghurar add l^ojkV' Ghurar is the plural of ghivr~ 
rahy a white blaze on the forehead of a horse ; and is the plural of ^ijly the ongi- 
nal meaning of which is an anklet : then, of a horse, a white ring on file leg in the 
place of an anklet ; as horses bearing such marks are conspicuous aAiong a troop, so 
are the Days of his tribe glorious among days. So sayci *Amr son of £ulth{lm, using 
the same metaphor (Mo‘all. 26.)— 

✓ ^ e»« ^<0 ^ ^ ^ 
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Many the Days are ours, long, blazed with glory, 

when we withstood the King and would not servo him.** 
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We give thee greeting, O Selnii : do thou giwtui greeting back ! 
and if thou givest the cup to the noblestr r^aeh it to ua. 

And if thou callest one day to a mighty and valiant deed 
tihe chiefest of noble men, let thy call go forth to us. 

Sonsl^f Nahshal are we : no f ath^ we claim biit bim, 
nor would he sell us for any other sons. 

When a goal of glpry is set and the runners rush forth thereto, 
of US shalt thou see in the race the foremost and the next. 

5 And never there comes to die a mighty man of our line 

but weVean among us a boy to he mighty in his stead. 

Cheap do we hold our lives when the day of dread befalls, 

but if we should set them for sale in peace^ they would cost men 

[dear. 

\ White are our foreheads and worn : for ever our cauldrons boil : 

we heal with our rieh store the wounds our hands have made. 

I come of a house whose elders have fallen one by one 

as they sprang to the cry of the fighters — ‘ Where are the helpers 

[now P’ 

If there should be among a thousand but one of us, 

and men should call — * Ho ! a knight !’ he would think that they 
^ [meant him. 

10 when the fighters blench and quail before the deadly stroke 

of the sword-edge, we leap forth and catch it in our hands. 

Never shalt thou see them, though their loss be great and sore, 
weeping among the weepers over him that is dead ! 

Many a time we bestride the steed of peril and death, 

but our valour bears us back safe, and the swords that help us welL 

Notes. 

The metre of this piece is the same as that of No. I. 

The tribe of Nahshal was a sept of Temhn, of the division of Dftrim. This poem 
is also attributed to a poet (some say the elder Muraqqish, but most mention no name) 
of tho Bend Qoys ibn Thalebeh, a sub-tribe of Bekr ibn WA’il : those who follow thia 
theory read in v. 8, instead of innd bent Jfahshalin, innd bent Mdlikin, M&lik of Qeys, 
the head of the family to which T^rafeh the poet belonged, being meant. 

Y. 4. The usual number of horses run in a race among the pagan Arabs was 
ten ; the one that c^e in first was called et^tdbig, ** the out*Btripper,’' or 
he who makes [his owner] ^nspicuous” : the second, fl-mu§aUif ** he whose head ia at 
the of the foremost*' : the third, el^muselltf ** he who renders [bis owner] con- 

tent*' : thV fourth;' et^dlif ** the follower** : the fifth, el-murtdi^ **the agile’*: the sixth, 

'‘*h 9 -who bends his neck*': the seventh, $l~fnu*ammalf ^'he fiom whom much 
had been, wiped** : the eighth “the fortupate*' (apparently by'iCa eiphemism) : 

the ** the cuffed,*' because he is driven away with Ubws from &ie paddock ; 

and the tenth, ** the sileuii*** because he is covered with confqsion. 


tfw, Ai-jv. 

falkriBtmo I'uuiiL Librainf. 
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“ The race for glory” is a metaphor often used by the old poets : thus Zuheyr 
(Ahlwardt, Diw&ns, p. 80) says — 

•5r*4 '<*•' u/* 

When the men of Qeys son of ^ylAn race together for a goal 
of glory, ho that reaches it ilrst is their chosen Lord.” 

V. 7. ‘ “ White are our foreheads,” hidun mafdriqtmd : this is variously interpret- 
ted ; it is said that it may either mean that their heads axe crowned with glory as with 
light, or that they have become bald by constantly wearing the helmet : the latter 
explanation seems best. The boiling of the cauldrons is also explained in two ways; it 
is said that it is a metaphor for the heat and fury of war : but the bettor and simpler 
interpretation refers it to their ever open hospitality. “ We heal with qut 'rich store” : 
that is, when any one is slain by us we pay from our herds the price of his blood.” 

v. 9. This resembles a lino of farafeh’s (Mo'all. 42)— 

« When my kinsmen cried ^ Who is the man for the deed ?* I deemed that I 
was he they meant : and 1 lagged not nor was I infina of heart.” 
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In the cleE of the rocks below Sal* is lying 

one slain whose blood drips not without vengeance. 
He left the burden to me and departed, 

and 1 take up the load lightly ahd^bear it — 

A Heritage of bloodshed to mo the son of 

t his sister, one dauntless — ^his knot none looses, o* 
Downcast of eyes, dripping poison, like as 

the hooded asp that spits venom, the adder. 
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5 Fearful the tidings that reach 

heaviest of burdens thereby is nothing ! 

Fate has cut ofE from me, Fato the tyrant, 

one mighty whose friend none dared to be little : 

A sunshine in wintertide, until when 

the Dogstar burned, he was coolxtess and shadow : 

Lean-sided and thu|» but not from lacking : 

liberal-handed, keen-hearted, haughty ; 

He journeyed "mth Warinesd, and where hb* halted, 

. .>ithere Wariness halted herself his ctomrade ? 

10 A rushingTai^-^ood when he gave guerdons : 

when he.api'ang to the onset, a mighty lion ; 

In the midst of 'bH kin flowed his long black hair, uid . 

his' sldrts' trailed : in war a wolf’s whelp with lean flanks ; 

Two savours had he, of honey and gall : and 

one or the other all men have tasted ; 

He rode Fear alone without a fellow 

but only his deep-notched blade of .el- Yemen. 

Many the warriors, noon-journeying, who, when 

night f^l], journeyed on, and halt^ at dawning*-*- 

15 Keen each one of them, girt with a keen blade ^ 

that when one drew it flashed forth like the lightning — 

Thejr were tasting of sleep by sips, when as 
* > > they nodded, thou didst fright 'them, and they were scat^ 

.f^engeahce we did on them ; there escaped us [tered ! 

of the two houses none but the fewest. 

And if Hu5eyl broke the edge of his sword-blade — 

many the notch Hu$eyl gained from him ! 

Many the time that he made th&m, kneel down on 

jagged rocks where the hoof is worn with running ; 

20 Many the morning he fell on their shelter, 

: ' and after slaughter came plunder and spoiling. 

HuSeyl has been burned by me, one valiant 

whom Evil tires not though they be wearied—' 

Whose spear drinks deep the first draught, and thereon 
drinks deep again of the blood of foemen. 

Forbidden was wine, but now is it lawful : 

hard was the toil that made it lawful ! 

Beach me the cup, O Sawftd son of ‘Amru : 

> my body is spent with gaining my vengeimoQ. 

26 To HutSeyll^.gave to drink Heath’s goblet, 

whose dregs are disgraoe and shame and dishonour. 
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Thd hyena laughs over the dithx of HuSeyl, and 

the wolf — see thdti — grins by their^oipses, 

And the vultures flap their wings^ full-bellied 

treading their dead, too gorged to leave them. 

^ Kotss. 

The measure is the JSf^d, ihe basis of which is pair of ionics a minort^ separated 
by an anapeDst . 

\j \ ^ \J ^ I 

4 

This poem stwds in the ^am&seh under the name of Ta*ab||ii.taiBheiTd; but it is 
also attributed to Ta'abbata*s sister's son, and held to ah&r to the vengeance wrought 
by the nephew on his uncle's slayers. The commentatocS} however, say that the slain 
man cannot be Ta'hbbata himself, for Sal^, the place named in the first verse, is in the 
neighbourhood of ehMedtneh : but the place where Ta’abbata was slain lay in the 
country of Hufieyl, eastward of Mekkeh, and was called RalchmAw. His sister saidi 
bewailing him— 

C Or ^ o ^ ^o ^o 

Fair' was the warrior whom ye left in Bakhmftn 
— Th4bit son of Jibir son of Sufyftoi ^ 

Who slow his foe and poured wine for his fellow T* ' 

(Th&bit son of J&bir was the real name of Ta’abbata Sherrill which meani^fUGre 
carried evil under his arm.") 

But the weight of evidence is against the authenticity of the poem as an utterance 
of Ta'abbata's ; it is more probably attributed to the famous imitator of tho song^ of 
the pagan Arabs, Abil Mohriz ibn Hayyftn'^ commonly known as Khalaf el-Ahmar^ 
This man was a native of Fargh^nar thd was taken captive with his parents when 
Khur&sdn was conquered by the Muslims ; he grow up to be a most eminent man of 
learning, and among all those of that class, who aboimded in the days of Ihe first *Ab« 
bAst ELhaltfehs, he was the truest poet. Ho is best known as a fabricator^'of poeina* 'in 
the style of tho ancients, with which he deceived the learned men of el-Kfifch, and 
even QammAd er-BAwiyeh himself ; he afterwards acknowledged the poems to bo forg« 
ed, but they refused to believe it. He died about A. H. 180. (Ibn Quteybeh, Ma^Arii^ 
p. 270. Id. in Ndldeke’s Beitriige zur Eenntniss d. Foes. d. alt. Arab. p. 15. Ibn 
KhaUikAn, I. p. 571, and III. p. 891. AghAnl V. 174.) 

Tho following are some of the marks of a late orig^ . et-taulidj which are 

to be found in the piece 

The subtlety of tho thought conveyed in the worde ^‘veree 5, b, — jella hatid 
daqqaflhi’drojillu: this struck the ancient commentators as linlike tho speech of a 
PesertAnO): ^ ' 

The play of words in verse 8 between (digMn^ «• t. lean) and 

(moist-liaiided, i. #• Ub^) : 
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The alliteration in v. 9, where out of ten words seven contain the letter C : 

The alliteration of gheythu and gMmirun in r. 10, and the rhyming antithesis of 
gheyth and leyth (besides heyth in the same verse) : 

The very unusual distributive sense of JciU in v. 12 : 

The use of inj&ba in v. 14 for the dawn : it appears to be used in classical Arabic 
only for the clearing away of clouds ; 

The play on the word m&din in v. 15, where it means, (1) a warrior who goes 
straight to his end, and (2) a sword that cuts through all obstacles. 

None of those taken by itself would perhaps be oonclusivo ; alliteration is not 
unknown in the ancient poetry, but it is not approved ; and instances of word-play 
might also be found. But taken together they constitute what is called teJcelluf (which 
may be rendered ar^teighity), which is foreign to the age to which the poom would 
belong if it wore really, by Ta’abbata SherrA 

But whether an imitation! or a genuine old poom, there can be no doubt that the 
piece breathes the true spirit of the pagan Arab. Albert Schultens says of it — Nobile 
hoc carmen ..... mpnnmeptum ost illustro laudationum quibus Fortium fortia facta 
concelebrari solebanA Magnis splendet omamentis ac luminibus, quss gentis genium 
graphice pingunt.'* Gk>etho, in the Appendix to his West-Oostlicher Diwan (where he 
gives a translation of it, rendered from Schultens* Latin, as the only specimen of old 
Arab poetry which ho adduces), writes — “ Dio Grosse dos Characters, dor Ernst, die 
rechtmassige Grausamkeit dos Handelns, sind hior eigontlich das Mark der Foesie .... 
Hochst merkwiirdig erscheint uns bei diosom Godicht, dass die i%me Frosa der Hand- 
lung durch Transposition der einzelnen Ereignisse poetisoh 'wii^'^^aduro^, und dass 
das Gedicht fast olios aussem Schmucks ormangelt, wird dor Ernst desselben erhbht, 
und wer sich rocht hinein lio8*t muss das Geschehene, Yon^Anfiuig bis ^£ndo, nach 
imd nach vor dor EinbUdungskraft aufgobaut erblicken.*' 

TV. 1 to 4 tell of the slaying, and set before us the avenger : w. 5 to 13 praise 
the f iVi " man, his mighty deeds and great heart : w. 14 to 17 describe tho onslaught 
which led in tho end to his fall : w. 18 to 20, the many deeds of daring which Hu5eyl 
had to avenge on him ; w. 21 to 27, tho vengeance taken by him into whoso mouth 
the poem is put. 

V. 1. Drips not without vengeance,” wd yu^allu: literally, “is not poured 
forth like tho dew or fine rain.” 

V. 3. /‘A heritage of bloodshed to mo tho son of his sister**, wa ward'a^th-tha'ri 
minnUbnu ukhtin : literally, and behind tho vengeance” (t. e., to take it up — a con- 
tinuation of the thought of verso 2) [there is] “ a sister's son in me.’* This verso has 
been misunderstood by Schultens and Huckert : tho former renders it — “ Post me talioni 
imminot sororis filius,” and the latter — “ Und oin Schwestorsohn zur Rache tritt mir 
nach.” Goethe, seeing with a fine discernment that tho avenger who speaks is himself 
the sister’s son of tho dead, (compare verso 24 — inna jismi ba^da Khdli lakhallu), makes 
verses 3 and 4 the reported utterance of tho dying man — 

^ ... “ Erbo meiner Bacho 
Ist dor Schwestorsohn, 

^.^^,Der Streitbaro, 

‘ tJnversohnliche,” u, s. w. 

Minnt is hero an if Die explicative min (li»Uha/yd.n), 

“ His knot none looses,” * ogdatuhu Id toJ^Uu, said of a man whoso fury in battle is 
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irresifitible : iho dictionaries give iahalkiet ^oqaduhu as meaning his anger was ap- 
peased.*’ 

y. 4. The comparison of the warrior to a deadly serpent in this Terse recalls the 
name of the family in Teghlih to which * Amr son of Kulthum belonged— the Ar&qim 
— “ the spotted serpents.” 

V. 6. “ The heaviest of burdens thereby is nothing** : literally — “ it is great (*. e, 
terrible) so that the greatest therein becemos little” ; the criticism of the earlier com- 
mentators on this phrase has been mentioned above. 

V. 6. “ Whose friend,** jdruhu : see the note to v. 6 of No. V. • ' 

V. 7. “ A sunshine,” ahdmit : literally, “a sunny day.” 

V. 8. Loan-sided** : leanness is a subject of praise in a hefo. because it denotes 
the hardships ho has undergone, and also his generosity in giving tn'ipthers to oat whilo 
he keeps nought for himself. * 'i' ' 

V. 11. The first hemistich of this verse can be takefr ih tWo ways : either mushilun 
maybe rendered absolutely, letting hang down,” tViii., his ghrtnents : and ahwd may ' 
be taken of his complexion, ** swarthy” ; or, as I havolrender^d it, ahwd may bo the 
accusativo after muibilun^ letting hang down his long black [hair].” His skirts 
trailed” : in days of peace and quiet the Arabs allowed their izdr or ^ist- wrapper to 
trail on the ground : in war they girt it tight about their loins. Zuheyr says, describ- 
ing a luxurious people (Ahlwardt, Six Poets, p. 77) : — 

^ r s . 

^ p t, ^ p y ' p 

J J.aJ fi 

** By them is wine, and a strainer, and musk thereby 
wherewith their skins are perfumed, and water ; 

They trail their skirts of durtf, and in them glows 

the vehemence of the cup and the ecstasy of song.” 

(Water, to mix with the wine: so wine was commonly drunk by the Arabs: see 
Tarafeh, Mo‘all. 69, and ‘Amr Kulth. Mo‘all. 2). 

“ A wolf’s whelp,” sm*j a hybrid between tho wolf and the hyena, with the fierce- 
ness of both. 

V. 12. “ Gall”, sharyuny the colocynth or bitter gourd. • ' 

V. 14. The mode of journeying in the Desert hero described will be* familiar to all 
readers of Palgrave’s “ Central and Eastern Arabia.” 

w, 16, 17. In ct-Tebrizi’s edition of the IJamAseh these verses stand in tho re- 
verse order : the sequence in which I have given them is that in which they are placed 
by Schultens, and seems tho natural one. 

“ They were tasting of sleep by sips,” ihtaaau anfdsa naumin : i. e., sleep vras over- 
coming them little by little. * 

V. 18. “ Broke tho edge of his sword blade,** fellet ahphAku ': that is, apparently, 
overthrew him. " * 

V. 21. ** Hu’Seyl has been burned,” qaliyety f. e., sc^^. So el-]?Arith son of 
‘ Obftd, when he was unwillingly compelled to take part.m the cutest by the slaying 
of his son Bujeyr by Muholhil, said of the War of BasCu T* ^ 
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“ I was not of those whose wrong wrought it, God knows ! 

Yot to-day must I bo burned in its blaze.** 

▼. 22. He drank deep at the first draught** (fMAtYa) and drank deep a 
second draught” (^a/h), both words used originally of camels, alre in constant use in 
Arab poetzy^til4eBcribe the thrust and thrust again of spears. 

V. 23. ' . Wmo'wa^' forbidden to him, because he had sworn not to drink it until he 
attained to his.veng^ce^ 

y. 25. ‘ ^Ilh^yefiie is omitted in Freytag*s edn. of et-T^rizt*s Qamdseh : I have 
restored it frohi 8ohl^lt^^‘tezty because it appears to arise naturally out of the idea of 
the prcccdihg''yerst.''- 

V. 27. “The vultures,'** literally, “the noble of birds,*’ a term 
reserved for birds osprey. “ Flap their wings,” ^a^Ji : this is the reading of Schul- 
tens, and is also giv^by et-Tebrizi in the commentaiy, though he admits te^hdH into 
the text ; the fonner reading seems to me to give much greater vividness to the horri- 
ble picture than the latter, which is a mere auxiliary verb. 


VIII. 

Is^q son of Khajaf. 
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If no Umeymeh were there, no Want would trouble my soul- 
no labour call me to toil for bread through pitchiest night ; 

What moves my longing to live is but that well do I know 

how low the fatherless lies, — ^how hard the kindness of kin. 

I quake before loss of wealth lest lacking fall upon her, 

and leavq]|er shieldless and bare as flesh set forth on a board. 

My life she p^s lor, and I from mere love pray for her death- 
yea, deatltoltt^ gentlest and kindest guest to visit a maid. 

6 I fear an a brother’s harshness for her ; 

my chie^ to spare her heart the grief of a word. 
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Notes. 

The metre is the first fonn of the besi^^ in which the last fdbt* is the same in the 
second hemistich as in the first ; an attempt has been made to imitate it in the transla- 
tion. The grammars give ^ ^ — as permissible for the third foot, although on 

an examination of a large number of pieces of this measure in the l^amaseh I have 
found no example of a short first syllable ; instances, however, occur elsewhere ; see 
en-Ndbighah, v. 34 i^id 49, and xi. 3. Zuheyr, ix. 18, 21, 22. In the English, owing to 
the want of clear distinction between syllables long in themselves (apar|ii the accent) 
and shoi-t, it has not been found possible always to give a long i^lhiblcf hi this place. 

Of the author of these lines I have been able to ascertain nothings* / The fragment 
is, as shewn by the rhyme in the first hemistich, the beginning^i^lSr ; four more 

lines of the same measure and rhyme are given as a contih^liOn^f the piece in the 
Appendix to the Calcutta Edn. of the Qamftseh, p. 22 Ij ‘but they i^ of * inferior merit 
to those selected by Abu Temmdm. By his name (Iihd4)- author should be on 
IsUnii; the only Authentic instance of a biblical name bom- b}^. an Arab (not a Jew) 
before el-Isldm is that of the great-great-grandfather of *Adt son. of Zoyd cl-Tbadt, 
who was called Ayyub (Job). (See Aghdni ii. 18, and Abu-l-^Ald, quoted in the Hamd- 
seh, p. 177). The sentiment of v. 4 is, however, rather pagan than Islamic. 

V. 3. Meat on a butcher’s board” is a proverbial expression for that which is 
utterly defencelofiS and hblpless. 

V. 4. The scholiast compares the proverbs (both current in the Ignorance) ni^ma^ 
UJchatanu-l-qahru^ ' *l'An excellent son-in-law is the Grave,” and iefnu-Uhenut mina-U 
mekrumiit^ ‘‘ To bury daughters is an act of mercy” ; the reference in the latter is to 
the practicq, of buryipg female children alive immediately after biilh, which was still 
prevalent (though* not widely spread) among the pagan Arabs at the time of the Pro- 
phet's mission. The lot of women among tho Arabs of the Ignorance was a hard one ; 
and it is most probable that the practice in question was perpetuated, if it did not beg^n, 
in tho desire to save tho family the shame of seeing its women ill-used or otherwise 
disgraced. This is to be inferred from tho account given in the Aghdni (xii. 150) of 
the reason why Qoys son - of ‘ A^im, a lord of tho tribe of Tcniim, adopted it. To this 
man was duo the revival, of tho custom in tlio Prophet's time after it had almost died 
out ; a terrible bile is told 6f liis burial alivo of the only ono of his daughters who was 
saved at birth and brought up in another family unknown to him. 

V. 6. Tho use of the imperfect {kuntu ubqi) in tho second hemistich of this verse 
is w6rth noticing. The speaker looks forward to the time wlicn his dau^lfbor will ba 
left fatherless, and find no love such as that which she found in him. 


Hittan son of el-Mo'alld. 
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Fortune has brought mo down (her wonted way) 
from station great and high to low estate ; 


Fortune haS’rent away my plenteous store : 

of all njy. wealth honour alone is left ; 

Fortune has turned my joy to tears : how oft 

did Fortune make me laugh with what she gave ! 

But for these girls, the Qata’s downy brood, 

unkindly thrust from door to door as hard — 

5 Far would I roam and wide to sock my bread 

in Earth that has no lack of breadth and length ; 

Nay, but our children in our midst, wliat else • 

but our hearts are they walking on the ground P 
If but the wind blow harsh on one of them,' 

mine eye says no to slumber all nigTit long. , 

Notes. 

Tho mtitre is the third form of tho Sari\ and consists of two diiambs (each commu- 

table to — and — ^ ^ — ) followed by a cretic ( — ^ — ) ; in tho Bucond 

hemistich, which is cutulectic, the cretic becoiucs a spondee : — 

\J VJ W KJ ^ KJ \J \J 

^ 

Of tlio poet I have ascertained nothing. 

V. 4. The Qata is the sand-grouse ; it is most probably identical with tho Hebrew 
Qa'ath (A. V. “ pelican”). 

The second hemistich of this verse has strangely perplexed the commentators. The 
following is a transhition of ct-Tebrizi’s note upon it. “ Rudidna min ha^din ild ba\h 
means — ‘ They were gathered together to rac in a brief space of time, one bom of a 
second wife after another bom of tho first, one by tho side of another.' Another read- 
ing is rededna min ba*din ild with tho active form of tho verb and the personal 

plonoun joined to tho second ha^d ; tho moaning of this would be ‘ they have bowed mo 
and bent one part of my towards another.* Or, if wc adopt tho first reading, the 
line may mean that these ^ughters of his had been wedded, and were turned away 
together with their litfle fffii^srf'^wutrdudeh is used in tho sense of a divorced woman, and 
ild is sometimes equivalent w ma^ (together with) : you say hdid ild idka (* this with 
that') meaning ^JEsi/ tahsilg it in this way, ba^din ild ba^4* will he in tho 
place of the accusative of condition to rudidna^ i. they have been divorced together 
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with their children/ Or you may read rudidna as before, and min ba*dt ild 
both tho the affixed pronoun ; the sense would then be ‘ They were in my loins, 
and when I begot tliein they entered (were turned) into my heart, which bums by 
reason of them through excess of affection.* Another reading isjumi^na min ba^din ild 
ba*‘di [tho sense of which would bo the same as the first explanation given by et-Tebrizi]. 
Abii Hildl says : < rudidna min ild ba*4i is a sentence which hides but little 

meaning ; perhaps he intended to say that they were bom from different mothers, and 
were thrust from one to the other : but he did not express himself plainly/ 

So far et-Tebrizi ; it appears to me that tho difficulty (which consists ht the use of 
tho past, 7't€didna, for tho future which tho poet contemplates Ibr his daughters, and 
whicli has led the commentators to try to explain that verb as ^ferring ‘ to something 
already past) may bo solved by supposing that the speaker puts his anticipation in tho 
form of an event already come to pass. Such a constriictibn iir&e common one for 
optatives, (jeztUu-lldhf &o.,) and is so used in places whm there can be no question of 
tho theological explanation which refers it to the foreknowledge of God, to whom 
future is as post ; see e. ^amaseh, p. 67. — 

o ^ O cl 9 ^ 9 

Then, again, there are* niany instances in which what is spoken of os a past event 
is explained as a futmo one, <?. g., in Ham., p. 172. — 



whore tho commentary (perhaps needlessly) understands that the poet, in his fore- 
knowledge of what awaits him, speaks of it as already come to pass. So also in ^am., 
p. 252, Jalidar son of l)uboy‘ah says — 

plainly referring to a bereavement and widowing which are to be after his death in tho- 
fight before engaging in which he utters the verses. These instances seem amply to- 
jiistify us in understanding tho words in their natural sense — “ pushed (or thrust) from 
one to another without help or kindness’* ; nothing could be more fai’-fctched than all 

the explanations given by et-Tebrizi, ^ 
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% 

[Wo BO seldom have the admtage of foreign opinion upon matters of scientific 
•observation in India, that the Bo^oty will no doubt welcome the following notes upon 
Himalayan glaciation addressof^ to one of its Secretaries by Mr. J. F. Campbell, so well 
known for Ms remarks upon ice-action in every quarter of the northern hemisphere. 
The notes are loft in their epistolary form, which is so well suited to communications 
that do not protend to bo exhaustive.]’ 


Kotleh, November valley. 

Mt dear Sir, — On the 27th Sept. I landed with you at Bombay. 
By your advice 1 have come here to look at certaan '.marks supposed to be 
glacial. Let me refer you to the second volume of * Nroat and Fire' for 
marks which I had recognized when that book was printed. Let me refer 
you to ‘ My Circular Notes' (Macmillan 1875) for Tcferences to other 
papers of mine on glacial subjects, and for the result of my observations 
during tliirty-five years. From these writings you may estimate my know- 
ledge of glacial Qxa^s and my opinion. ^ 

1. I have now' skirted the base of the Himalayas from Hirdwar to 
Lahore. In the plains of Europe and of North America, I have seen large 
stones, carried great distances from parent rocks, say from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred miles, over plains. These commonly are smoothed, polish- 
ed, and grooved, exactly like stones which are found beneath existing 
glaciers. These erratics reach as far south as icebergs now float in the 
1 
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Atlantic, namely, to Lat. 37® N. in America. I have not seen one large stone 
in the plains of India so far as I have traveUod, except stones carted and 
carried by men for building purposes. Of these not one was striated. 

2. I have been to Simla, and to “ Monsuri” (so named by the peo- 

ple), and for short distances inland. In Seotland, Scandinavia, the Alps, 
and in North America ; in Labrador, and in Vancouver’s Island*: in all nor- 
thern countries where marks of ancient glaciations abound, and where I have 
travelled to study them ; I have seen rcjclu'and mountains of a particular 
rounded form, on which grooY^ course of the ancient glaciers 

or icebergs which moved ovolr^fliese roc^yto^'totinded them. In Scandi- 
navia horizontal grooves am visible scale from end to end of 

fjords more than a mika<«4lliMM of more than a 

thousand feet above the -sea li^vel. - islands which stud the 
Norwegian coast and great blocks of 

transported stone are Many of these 

erratics are angular JdocTi^ira^|^H|toniall houses. In 1811, I slept under a 
stone of this kind wiw^ftees^l&^i^rsons, guides tod travellers, upon an 
Alpine glacier, Sudi^ stonie^ iwund in Scotland, and in Ireland, some as 
high as three thousan^^^cet/ and rest upon the tops of isolated mountains. 
I have not seen one pcasched block*' in the lower Himalayas, nor have I 
seen one hog-backed ridj^e ^ or one rounded vajlcy W. I have seen every 
where far and near, with my telescope, and at py feet a constant repetition 
of the form V whioh 1 attribute to the action: of running water, not to 
glacial action. 

3. I went to Hirdwar, to the exit of the Ganges from the basin in 
which that river and its branches take their rise in glaciers. I have photo- 
graphs of these glaciers. In all the glaciated countries that I have visited, 
the ends of grel(|[ basins of this kind are abundantly strewed with glaciated 
stones. I songhfr carefully from Deira to Hirdwar, and • from^ Hirdwar to 
Boorkce along'the Ganges canal, and I did not find one glaciated stone 
there. 

4. It sometimes happens that large glaciated stones are found in rocks 
consolidated, and classed geologically as old rocks; — “old red sandstone,” &c. 
I have looked at the “ Siwaliks,” at the rocks which contain fossils of largo 
extinct animals. I have not seen one glaciated stone in these beds. The 
fauna of the Siwaliks &c. as described in booki^ indicate a warm climate, 
Hke that whi^ now exists here, and do not indicate anything glacial. 

5. From Pathankote (here named^“Pttttdnkoto”) to Nurpur, I 
crossed the mouth of a wide valley in which are several largo rivers which 
take their rise amongst glaciers according to the maps. I saw nothing 
glacial on that stage. These streams drain the northern slo 2 )es of the 
Kangra range. 
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6. From Nurpur to this place I have crossed several rivers, which 
descend from the southern face of a snowy range behind which rivers flow 
which I crossed yesterday. The range is some 12 or 13,000 feet higher 
than my road, according to the maps, and the top of it is distant about 12 
or 13 miles. I have seen a vast number of large stones near these rivers. 
1 have not seen one stone or one exposed roek surface with any mark of 
glaciation along my route thus far. Several large stones, some of granite, 
arc below this house. Their cfttrfapea aire well preserved, and they are all 
dinted by rolling, not striated by^tAt^ing. 

7. Where rivers arQ.eu^ML^^ugh ^'''^oraines, they constantly 
• undermine and wash oi;t^A®^iSISQbo‘^s. A. amall riVulet near Dunrobin 

in Sutherland is full of of an old moraine 

of large size. The plain America also wash out 

large glaciated boulders Superior. 1 have 

seen no such stone here, and ppyAng&ijiyiH resemblance to 

any moraine that I ever saw any whe^^U9||£8^!m^ thousand feet in 
a mile, and the vast rainfall of these explain the trans- 

port of far larger stones than any whichi^C^we seoolEhus far in India. A 
very large stone was moved more than a huTildrBd this year at Kalka, 
by the small river which there enters the^plains. tf^*stone was known be- 
cause it hadrtoug been used^as a washing stone. • l^B^’fact was remember- 
ed because two washermen carried away and drowned by a sudden flood* 
The slope at Kalka is fa^bssihan the slope hore^K^Tbus far I have seen 
nothing to suggest the action of ice at low levels 4Setween Hirdwar, and 
Lahore, Pathankote and Kotleh. 

8. So far as I can see now, my distant observations from Simla with a 
telescope, are confirmed by detailed examination of this ground. 

9. 1 say nothing of that kind of geology which belong to profession- 
al men. 1 see enough to convince me that there is professional work on 
this ground for many expert geologists for many years. But generally it 
seems to me, that a part of the plain, formed of old as the plaih is now 
forming, has been crumpled up against the older rocks, probably by a thrust. 
I saw a folded section in the right bank of the river at Nurpur yesterday 
with an expiring camel on the shingle to shew how “siwalik” fossils 
got buried of old by streams like those which now flow into the plains. 
They form “ Deltas” ^ pr, if the new name is preferred fans, which now 
extend ten or twelve miles into the plains. These commonly si)read till 
they meet so that a whole^'serie^r make something like a continuous forma- 
tion whose section must vary with the iiftermittent flow of rivers. Such 
a section of alternate beds of pebbles, shingle, sand, and brown mud I have 
seen in crossing the crumpled rocks which are named “Siwaliks” and 
“ Nahuns” (?) hereabouts, and near Deiraduii, I have no geological map, 
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and a passing traveller cannot hope unaided to unravel the complications of 
beds which I see here. I saw another folded E. — W. section to-day in a 
river bank. I do not therefore concern myself with that kind of geology 
which belongs to your department. I confine myself to marks of glaciation 
with which I have made myself familiar. About Lat. 30® 31' I have found 
none in India thus far. 

10. I have looked carefully for sea-margins along the foot of hills. All 

round Scandinavia, in Scotland, in "the Labrador”, and in many other 
countries, “ tcrrace^^ nearly parallel to the existing sea level mark old sea 
levels before the land was last raised. The form is very conspicuous, and 
the cause of it is often manifested by the discovery of recent shells in 
the sand and mud in which they diecL I looked from Pathankotc west- 
wards, and saw the outline of the hiKe fade gradually into the plains at an 
angle of about five degrees. Inhere was no semblance of a raised sea mar- 
gin towards Kashmir. nothing like a “ terrace” on the lower 

lulls towards Hirdwar or-bey p|]^^K never read of the discovery of re- 
cent sea shells any^^ero in ffiS^t^gions. There is nothing, hereabouts to 
suggest the agency foaling ISe’’ in lake or sea, or of lake or sea to 
float anything in. - ‘ 

11. But as avalanches do fall into these Indian rivers, and make 
snow bridges, fragments of hard snow, or of glaciers, may fossiUy float 
down streams, and carry stones on icc rafts. Thus far I have seen no stones 
to suggest that possible method of transport by floating icc. The glaciers 
of which I have photographs are full of fallen stones, angular as they w^cro 
when they broke from the cliffs. 1 have not seen one such stone in any 
river course that I have crossed. All the river stones are rolled. 

12. From my recent observations I see no reason to assume any great 
difference in this climate since the Sivaliks were deposited ; since many 
kinds of extinct elephants lived hereabouts, with large saurians, like those 
which live in jflain rivers now. I have found nothing to indicate a glacial 
period in«Iixdia. What I noticed in travelling round the world you will find 
in the “ circular notes” quoted above of which copies were at Bombay and 
Simla when I passed. 

13. Kangra, 20th . — I passed yesterday over ridges which have been 
called " moraines.” My way led down stream to a fork, and then up 
stream to a level country. The gorge is manifestly cut by the river, and 
gives a section of beds of sandstone with a northerly dip. I noticed some 
large, rounded stones in*' the sandstone and some were “ horse tooth” gra- 
nite. Consequently the transpoi^t of such stones went on during the forma- 
tion of these tilted beds. Near the top of the gorge I came to a thick bed 
of large rolled stones of many kinds. The bed seems to rest unconforma- 
bly on the sandstones, on both sides of the river and to cover a considerable 
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area tboiigli generally hidden beneath the soil. At a place called “ Cowlee” 
I found a great number of very large stones in and about a river, 
which is crossed by a bridge. They are far larger than any that I 
have found elsewhere. I measured one roughly 12 x 8 X 8 feet, and 
another 15 feet long. Many thousands of stones near this size have 
been washed out of the matrix which is hard reddish sandy stufE liko the 
soil of the ilelds. As stones of this great size give reason to suspect glacial 
action, I sought carefully for marks. I went to the banks from which 
stones projected and found the surfaces where newly exposed, perfectly pre- 
■ served. These were all smooth, or dinted, water-worn surfaces. There 
was no sign of striation on any stone that I examined. After a long search 
I came to the conclusion that "^heilB great stones 'were rolled to their present 
resting-]daco, and that this in not y®itooraine,” but a “ Delta.” 

Near Kangra a view is got ^‘hic'fii'^sbfewt'.that the region crossed, in which 
these unusually large stones occur so the estuary of a number of 

streams which come out of a rocky ampjtitluiatre furrowed by steep y water- 
cours(‘s, which begin at the top of the at the snow. From each of 

the larger fiu’rows, extends a ridge of stuff which has been taken for a 
moraine. I am quite certain that I crossed no #ioraines. An old “ mo- 
raine” consists of angular stones carried upon the^i^ace of a glacier ; of 
stuff carried in the ice ; and of stones pushed along beneath the ice. There 
are medial and lateral moraines ; the terminal moraine forms at the end of a 
glacier and makes a crescent-shaped rampart oros^ing a valley. It often 
forms a lake, like a “ bund.” In these long ridges which 1 can see from 
this dak bungalow, there is nothing like the shape of any kind of moraine. 
In crossing them 1 saw no largo angular blocks ; no small angular stuff ; 
no striated stones, great or small. I can see minute details of the great hill 
face opposite, to me, and there is no smoothed gorge there which could pos- 
sibly have been the bed of a large glacier. From ridge to base the gorges 
arc angular furrows, between ridges of extraordinary sharpneqp and steep- 
ness, in which the minutest details arc picked out in snow, and in shadow. 
I can only see two small smooth patches on which small glaciers of the 
second or third order may have rested high up. I am quite certain that 
the “ Kangra erratics” arc large “ pebbles” washed out of the “ Cads,” by 
licavy floods. Stones larger than any that I have yet seen, are nearer to 
the mountains but they are all rounded. I can hear of no angular bloqjis, 
and 1 have seen none. What water may do in moving stones, is matter 
of observation and calculation. When a reservoir burst some years ago in 
England, the water swept away mills and machinery houses, and everything 
that stood in the way pf the flood. I know many cases of extraordinary 
effects produced by Unusual causes of this kind. The force of water de- 
pends upon' the volume and velocity. Here the velocity must be extreme 
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for the fall is very rapid. The nearer to the hills the greater is the velocity 
The weight of a stone in water is less by- the weight of water displaced. 
The rainfall at Dhurmsala is 102 inches j^early. From the position of this 
high ridge at the edge of the plains the rainfall must be exceptionally great. 
A warm rain falling on deep snow causes an exceptional flood. I know a case 
in which such a combination worked havoc in Scotland. I cannot measure 
the area of the basin which I see, but it is large. From its exceeding 
steepness the water which falls into it, must gather, and flow out of it sud- 
denly and with extraordinary volume, velocity, and force. Water power 
here seems ample, to account for the moving of "the unusually large blocks 
of stone, which have been called “ erratics.^* ^ 

In Java is a volcanic cone 1200 0^^^ named Pangerango. A 

cone is the worst form fpg coUecting-* wMi|i^ ^ Nevertheless at the foot 
of this cone a stream has dw a.gQZg^ jpuf^v^hich it has shot stones as 
large as any which I havef^^^wl^j^efS is no question of glacial action 
in Java. A portion of an cone is good for collecting water 

power and here is a Enough to hpld Pangcrapgo inverted. 

My opinion is that the Eangr^' §^Qo^ines” ai*o Deltas” and the ** erra- 
tics” pebbles of large size^ proportioned to great water power. The largest 
are nearest to the parent .tpek. 

14. I found some Bfeds of rolled stones yesterday in a hard 'matrix, so 

old that the pebbles had decomposed. GraniteT^fliblcd to sand at a touch ; 
quartzite and slates br(^ 5 .:ta fragments at a tap from a hammer. 

This bed forms part of on^*<jt1l^f!|9e. so called ‘^moraines.” I suspect that 
it will be found to form part of the *^Sivaliks” undisturbed. The place 
is nqt far from Kangra, near a river, at a place where a cutting has been 
made for a road. If I am right in this the same conditions haye endured 
here since the deposition of these coarse pebble beds, and there haa been no 
“ glacial period” here since then. ^ / 

15. I am one of those who believe that rock basins, which hold or 
have held water, commonly are glacial marks. The absence of lakes from 
these regions is evidence against glacial action. It has been said that de- 
pression at the upper end of a river valley, or elevation at the lower end 
may account for lakes like those of the Italian Alps,iiHpHero, in the dip 
of the Sivaliks, is evidence of such a movement ; but there are no lakes, 
and 1 have seen nothing like old lake bottoms any where in these mountains. 

1 am therefore confirmed in my opinion, that the Alpine lakes and 
Scandinavian fjords, and Scot<^ lochs” ate j^rks made by ancient glaciers 
of vast size, like those of Qreeiditt^ 1 We seen nothing that bears the 
smallest resemblance to any of these, ^.largest glacial marks that 1 know, 
here in the lower ranges of the Himalayas. What eiddence there may be 
of the former extension of existing Himalayan glaciers, nearer to them, I 
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do not know from personal observation. But so far as I can learn from 
photographs, and from people who have travelled in these glaeier regions, 
there is nothing near these glaciers to indicate any extension, that implies 
any great change in the local climate, any great elevation or a “ glacial 
period,” that affected the whole world. 

Let me say in conclusion that this opinion founded on observatioji is 
contrary to my old opinion founded upon theory. I came prepared to find 
evidence of extensive glacial action here in Northern India about Lat. 80^ 
1 have found none. 




Bwim. 

* &JShM8Ui Nbvemher 24ithy 1876. 

IG. My deab Sib, — from Kangra, in order 
to make sure of my ground I weni'^fiC^jHIi^ on the 22nd. It is other- 
wise named on the map, but that used here for a d&k 

bungalow eleven miles eastwards. I find that traditions regarding the 
big stones resemble traditions about l&e stoi^gj^r elsewhere. They are 
projectile^ about which mythical beings are j^ncerned. One stone in 
particular is a deota’’ fenced in with a square wall, painted, and adorned 
with Bags and flowers, large group in which it stands is said to be 

the site of a battle, between hill ][j|^op]e f Ad pla&^^ple, and these are their 
missiles. The holy stone was thrown &vm^)fy^0mv, to a Rani who prayed 
to him. On that stone I found incised^ the spectacle ornament” of 
Scotch antiquaries in a cartouche. It is on the west side. Some one 
has painted a pair of feet, to make this also human figure and a 
deota. Something like the sun is painted red on the east side, and 
numerous -devices on the south. Hanuman is on the north side of the next 
stone to the south. The people walk in procession sun- wise about this 
stone, and do puja to the pictures. 1 have seen nothing like this stone 
“ deota” elsewhere. At Dhada is the mouth of a y gorge where the fall 
is about 12,000 feet in four horizontal miles, according to the map. It is a 
holy spot much used as a place for burning the dead, whose ashes are cast 
into the stream. It comes from a snow patch high up which is full of 
largo stones. Close to the bridge I found a section of the “ Big stqno 
formation” and got to the solid rock surface under it, newly exposed, in a 
gravel pit. The stuff is sorted in layera of tripling coarseness, from fine 
angular sand to the big stones, Ibed rock is not glaciated. The 
thickness of the deposit may be 80 to 90 feet. Manifestly this is the apex 
of a Delta in the jaws of a y ravine, which has direct co mm un i cation 
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with a snow patch full of big stones about 10,000 feet higher, and four or 
five miles distant. I am quite certain that no glacier, big enough to carry 
these stones, passed over tho bed rock, whose surface is well preserved ; 
below the dak bunglow at Dhada and under the stuff. 

17. Yesterday, 2'drd, — I crossed the big stone deposit close to the foot 

of the mountains, about four miles from tho ridge, and 12,000 feet below the 
crest. I walked eleven miles carefully examining surfaces on stones of all 
sorts and sizes. I could not find one striated stone on tho whole march. 
1 found that granite pebbles as large as com stacks aboimd, opposite to the 
longer and larger gorges which come froia .the snowy crest, and have tlie 
greatest fall. I found none of th^^||j|jj||i^liapo between these longer 
gorges, in the jaws of ravines whieh hill tops. These being 

slaty, send down slates of sorts, andtKdjs^ril^ie hovered with flat stones. 
I conclude that tho ground whieli slb^r^trom these hills to Kangra, is 
covered by a compound delta, from the whole 

series of streams which I eleven miles yesterday. I was 

unable to find any trace of glacial action at ten to fifteen miles from the 
base, or at the very base of tW hilS in this district. 

18. From here I have madS i Careful drawing of one of three or four 

high patches on which small glaciers may have rested. New snow makes 
them conspicuous from a distance. The rocks below them are smcothei; than 
elsewhere, and large stonef^^faMy^^ the rocks. , .These piles of stone have 
the look of terminal ^ ond at about ld<,000 feet 

above the sea-level, or ^his slope. I suppose^that small 

glaciers once lay on these sli^l%S',"and that the elimate has altered so as to 
destroy them. Far lowot dowii’ I have seen hereabouts old snow resting 
in rock “ gulches.’* In the Alps such places are “ couloirs” and “ bhimneys.” 
As a case to illustrate the effect of such conditions ; 1 was hunting chamois 
many years ago in Switzerland, opposite to the Shrcckhorii, • arid came to 
one of these steep narrow snow slopes. My guide told me to hurry over it. 
I was scarce .landed on the rocks when a mass of big stones rolled and 
bounded past, with great and increasing velocity. Thin slaty stones had 
got on edge, and whirled past like flying wheels. They came from a small 
glacier like those of which I seem to see the beds on these Kangra hills ; 
and they never stopped till they got to a large glacS^t*, nine miles wide 
and twehe to fourteen miles long, which was some thousands of feet below 
us, in a valley. 

That glacier was slowly carrying masses of fallen stones towards the 
Grimsel. Thence down to Interl^en all niarks of enormous glaciation 
abound. A hot sun started the stone avalanche, by melting ice which 
supported tho stones, on a small terminus moraine. This Kangra ridge 
is somewhat like the Shreckhorn at the top, and stone avalanches must 
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often roll down on hard snow packed in narrow gulches. I notice that 
many of tlie largest stones have something like the shape of mill stones, 
and rest on a Hat side. 1 think it possible that men may have seen the 
arrival of some of them, and that tradition ascribes their speed to “ Shiv.** 
J ascribe it to gravitation. 

19. Ill the Alps and in Scandinavia I have seen many snow avalanches 
fall from steep hills, like those which I see from this house. If many 
square miles of a hill face, were swept of snow by a slide, like the roof of a 
house in a thaw, the snow avalanche here would certainly block up a deep 
water-course, form a “ bund/’ and accumulate water power. In this hot 
sunny region a snow dam cou^j^last. I am told by natives that big 
lum])s of hard snow are of yesterday. Ice dams 

have formed and burst in human memory, and the result 

in the transport of rubbish > Not long ago an earthquake 

and heavy rains sent dow^^£g||Dyy|Dm^A^at a^^^^ of snow, ice, mud, 
and debris, which ilowed foir t Tallev of less slope than 
the Kangra slopes below me, and carried e^norpieus blocks of stone as far as 
they have been carried here. The great Jtdge ,a]bova^me has much snow on 
it, and may have had small glaciers high up, « though no large glaciers have 
loft marks on the hills. Causes like those which I have liere indicated 

. .vw . 

fully accorqjt for this big stone formation. Somp^., probably rolled down 
upon snow slo 2 >es, in gulches, and r plled^jjtfi^j^v er the slopes of deltas. 
Others may have been rollej^^^own on “ bunds,” and 

may have been washe^l down normfiil slopj^Jm^^^U and sand by abnormal 
floods. A thunderstorm, -or an earthqn^j^j^jqPEavo helped in a region 
where the rainfall is said to be 102 inches^ and where it may liave been as 
great as it is elsewhere. A combination of such causes at long intervals, 
accounts for groups of large stones which I find here and there. Being 
exceptionally hvge, and numerous, these seem to require exceptional condi- 
tions. . 

In any case I am quite certain that there is nothing on ^le ground 
which I have crossed to indicate the fonner presence of large glaciers on 
the Kangra slojxjs ; either at 12 to 15 miles from the ba.se of the high 
ridge, or at the base of it, or in the jaws of ravines which come from the 
crest of it, at I)hadil|'.and elsewhere on my road thence to Bhagsu. 

20. One of my ob jects in coming to India was to see for myself wlicthor 
I could discover any trace of the “ Ice cap^ *rheoretically, during 
glacial period, a crust of ice ton thousand feet thick came from the noi-tli 
pole, and wont to the equator. If it did it came down the Himalayan 
slopes. I have now seen in India enough of jagged sierra.<», and of i-avines 
of enormous depth and sharpness, of '’which many run from cast to west, to 
convince mo that no ice cap has crossed this region from north to south 
2 
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S comp Iiere. Mj object 

at the reading of 
^ tfie la^ word would have been 
hill station ; and I have now 
liir and Bhutan fifteen meridian 


about Lat 31° 2\ It is impossible that an ice cap can have passed from 
Thibet, since these gorges began to be eroded. Some are three miles deep, 
so they must be very old. Forms which exist in the Himalayas prove the 
ice cap to be impossible. There is absolutely nothing here on which to 
found a “ Glacial period,” which produced an “ Ice cap.” There is no evid- 
ence, even of any great extension of local glaciers here. All the change that 
I can trace is the possible existence here, of small glaciers perched high up, 
near the crest, where snow now rests, lliat change of climate may have 
been the result of something like the atmosphex:^. p^ditions which make 
the Sind rainfall about a fiftieth part of^tbe rainfall ; and make the 
rainfall elsewhere about six times 

I am greatly oblig;ed to 
is attained and very pleasantly. 

Calcutta j February. I4!th, 1S7T^ 
this paper, 1 suppose that the aii^ 
mine. I have been to ! 
gained some knowledge 

degrees apart. I have seen a^ni$^ahlo part of Ceylon, and the low country 
between Bombay and Lahwe* d^^ong the Oudh and Kohilcund railway, 
opposite to NepaL I have" had the advantage of reading Hooker’s 
journal, and Mr. Blanford’s, within sight of their ground, and I have 
the benefit . of Mr. Mediioott^ criticism. 1 have also r^ad, papers by 
Major Godwin- Austen j i|Bjp||^^ lt. 1 8|^‘^^bason to alter opy opinion 
about the l^ngra big a^MpS ^Kh ave ^en inany as big, in ^ater-courses 
near Kursiong and by streams which. iQi 4 f£Le/i]^ furrowa 

and quarried the stone^'^. -TC^^sual water-power isr not sufficient to roll 
these big .stones, because the gathering ground above thm'is too small in 
area and too low. But given a landslip, sufficient to gather head of 
water, and the furrow would be swept by a flood burst. 

Numerous landslips of enormous size are visible frbni* Dilsqjling ; but the 
rivers Butigeet and Teesta have swept their beds clear- of^all obstructions^ 
At some places very huge rolled stones are left in these water-courses. But 
there are no deposits in the Indian plains comparable to the glacial deposits 
near Turin, in the Italian plains. 

The burden of proof rests upon those who hold to improbabilities, 
and require conditions different from those which exist. So far as my 
fycts go, they prove that Himalayan glaciers have never extended far from 
the regions in which glaciers now exist. Those hang about the edges of 
great river basins, below very high gathering grounds of large area, which 
condense tho warm damp atmosphere of the plains, and of the Southern 
Ocean. I have found nothing in India to prove that these conditions have 
altered materially since the Himalayas grew to 1 e mountains. 
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II. — Note on the preceding paper, — JBy H. B. Medlicott, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India. 

(Received Jan. 15 ; — Read Jan. I7tli, 1877*) 

Mr. Campbell has kindly permitted me to add a few words to his 
communication, to bring out a small residuum of difference that remains 
between us upon tlie Question of a former greater extension of ice action 
in the Himalaya^, wider question of the Ice Cap, I would only 
• say that I have^^lljEOt' un4eratopd'^hat speculation as dispensing with local 
centres of anc u ni u fa tl on polar ice to have 

poured over the Himala^l^,...QjiSI^8wSiiMH#r question too, Mr. Campbell 
has taken up the compajlfl|M^^^li|^^ of confuting the most extreme 
opinion. Although t|i6re*^Wn||ra^'^^uames; it is plain that the paper 
just read is a refutation of of the Kangra 

District, with a copy of Campbell into visiting 

that region. I had thought indeed mjgielf said all that was 

called for in answer to Mr. Theobalpim^^Snting out that his so called 
moraines were only ridges of erosion out ^a diluvial -deposit that must 
once have filled the whole valley (Itec. Geol. Survey,, .Yol. IX, ‘ p. 66) ; Mr. 
Campbell bus, however, saved us any further troubii?bn that'kcore by re* 
hearsing all" the well-knowi^-gpis and ^ heavy 

glacier, and finding them wtd&g. confirmed my 

own obseryatio^. -- 

I was the 'first: (^urteen years CtebL Survey, Vol. Ill, 

p. 155) to ^ing to notice the big ^nes of Ihe Kjangra valley as probably 
due to ice. . I would beg leave to quote the few words I gave to the subject ; 

“ The m^j^jmteresting of these deposits is that in which large erratic 
blocks occtii^^' iStnii^antly along the base of the . Dhaoladhar. It first 
shows itseif 'di^^ttc^east, about Haurbaug, and is nowhere more rffciikingly 
seen than along the steep inner slopes of the duns east of Dhurmtala, where 
the huge blocks aite thickly scattered over the surface. In viewing this 
deposit as the result of glacial action, I base my opinion chiefly upon the 
size of the blocks (I measured one twenty-five feet by eighteen^ by ten) 
and upon some pecutiarities of distribution. An eye more practised than 
mine in glacial phenomena might detect more direct evidence, but it cer- 
tainly is not well-marked, and it is easy to account for the subsequci^ 
removal of all such traces of glacial action in such a position as this. The 
blocks occur at a present elevation so low as 3,000 feet above the sea-level, 
and they are found through fully a. thousand feet in height. They are 
almost exclusively composed of the granitoid gneiss of the central mass of 
tlio Dhaoladhar, from which their area of distribution is separated by a 
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lofty ridge of schists, through deep gorgets in wliich they have evidently 
been conveyed, a huge block being occasionally found perched on the sides 
of these gorges, some hundred feet above the present level of the stream ; 
yet in such places 1 failed to observe any groovings or roundings of the 
rocky sides. The absence of evidence of this kind may, perhaps, he attri- 
buted to the rapidly disintegrating action of the heavy rains. I was many 
times puzzled to account for the positions in which these erratic blocks 
occur. They arc frequently found on the slopes of the range out of the 
way of any of these main gorges, and even up the little receding valleys of 
streams, which only drain the outer hills, and down which the blocks could 
not have come. Must we superadd the agency of floating ice ? The 
total absence of erratic blocks in other positions is often equally puzzling. 
The i^osition of this glacial deposit more to the west, in the confined and 
elevated longitudinal valleys between Sihunta and Choari, impresses one 
more forcibly with the antiquity of its orgin ; it there lies in gaj)S and on 
ledges a full thousand feet over the deep drainage gullies close by.” 

Thus I adojited the opinion while declaring the absence of the 
usual scorings, and trusting to the facts of great size and peculiar distribu- 
tion. The first step was an appeal against negative evidence, based upon 
the possible obliteration of superficial markings, by weathering and attrition, 
and upon the fact that although it is quite true* that a large glacier, must 
score its bed and the stones that lie thereon, transport by ice occurs largely 
without any such marks being made. We have recently had in India, and in 
this very connection of ice-action, a striking illustration of ^the un^vorthincss 
of such negative evidence. In 1866, Mr. W. T. Blanford declared his convic- 
tion that tlu; Talchir boulder-bed waj of glacial origin. Every year 
subsequently one or more of the officers of the Geological Survey were 
engaged upon these rocks in various parts of India, and looking out for 
evidence for or against this judgment, yet it was not till 1872 that Mr. 
Fedden bad. the fortune to find a most complete case of striated and polished 
Talchir bofilders resting on a scored rock-surface. There are good speci- 
mens of these scratched boulders now in the Indian Museum. I have placed 
a small one on the table for inspection. In the case of the Kangra boulders, 
any possible glaciers in the Dhaoladhar must have been short, and have had 
a very rapid discharge ; and consequently were of inconsiderable thickness, 
conditions which would reduce the scoring action to a minimum, 
f As to direct evidence, the matter of size of the blocks is of course 
conditional. On an ajq^ropriate slope masses of any dimensions may be 
iiioved with very little effort. If these Kangra big stones are, as Mr. 
Campbell contends, solely torrential deposits from the mountain gorges, 
have only to work that simple condition so as to account for them 
wherever found. It is licrc that a slight discrepancy occurs between Mr. 
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Campboirs obscmitions and mine. He describes having taken a walk of 
eleven miles, and found no big stones in some minor gorges draining only 
from the outer ridges. Relying on this single observation, and perhaps also 
upon the privilege he claims as a non-professional geologist, Mr. Campbell 
eliminates and ignores what I have from the first said to be the chief 
argument for glacial action, that large blocks of the gneiss from the central 
ridge do frequently occur away from the gorges leading from that ridge, 
in minor valleys draining only from the outer ridge, where it is most diffi- 
cult to 6up])ose they can have been placed in the manner he supposes. It 
.was to account for the position of these blocks that 1 had to imagine their 
transport on ice-rafts. Instead, however, of insisting on this crucial point, 
which Mr. Campbell ignores or denies, I am prepared to suggest how it 
may be compatible with the view he adopts. The fact that coarse diluvial 
deposits, not derivable from the Sivaliks, are found high over Kangra fort, 
on the hills south of the valley, makes it certain that the whole valley was 
once filled with like deposits, which must have reached high along the base 
and far up the gorges of the Dhaoladhar* It may be that under such con- 
ditions the diluvial spill from the gorges was high enough to mantle 
round and over spurs and to fill little valleys that are now totally cut ofE 
from those gorges. 

It would be imj^jossible to estimate the plausibility of this supposi- 
tion without testing it on the ground in view of actual features. At 
the same time I think that Mr. Campbell can only make out a Scotch 
verdict of ‘ not proven’ for the ice, as deeply implicated in the transport 
of these big stones. I cannot bring myself to doubt the evidence that 
has been given for the former extension of the great Himalaya glaciers 
to 4,000 feet lower than they at present attain to, as observed by Dr. Hooker, 
and by Mr. W. T. Blanford in Sikkim. At that time ice-agency must 
have been very active on the Dhaoladhar. If at present, as Mr. Campbell 
testifies, lumps of ice are brought by the torrents to the mouth of the 
gorges, the lumps of those days were probably large onougfi^to pick up 
the big stones in their way. I would f mother suggest for Mr. Campbell’s 
consideration, that so far as we can at present estimate it, the age of these 
high-level gravels along the base of the Himalayas, and to which the Kangra 
deposits belong, seems to be closely coincident with that of the Ice-Age of 
the western continents. An increase of glacial conditions in the Alps, 
corresponding to that proved for the Himalayas in Sikkim, would probabiy 
bring the ice down to Interlaken, if not to Neufchatel. 

I would conclude these few remarks with the hope that among the 
many settlers in the Kangra valley, there may be some members of this 
Society who will study the ground they live upon Avith some other purpose 
besides the cultivation of tea. 
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III. — List of the Mollusca brought bach by De. J. ANDEBSON/row Yunnan 

and Upper Burma^ with Descriptions of n&w Species, — By G. Netill, 
O. M. Z. 8. 

The following is a list of the mollusca collected by Dr. Anderson on 
the two Yunnan Expeditions of 1868 and 1874, with descriptions of the new 
species and varieties ; the greater part of the more remarkable novelties 
from the First Expedition have been already described by Mr. W. T. Blan- 
ford, in the P. Z. S. for 1869. 

I prepared this list for Dr. Anderson’s work on the zoology of Yunnan 
and Upper Burma about a year ago ; since then several of my identifications 
have been noted by other writers. M. Morclet especially, in a most excel- 
lent account of the mollusca of “ Indo-Chine,” published as the 4th Livr. 
of the Ser. Conchil. in April 1875| with figures of the new and more impor- 
tant species, entirely confirms ilay views as to the probable identity of 
our common Paludina Bengdleneis with species described from Sumatra, 
Siam, &c., as detailed further on ; he records the occurrence in Iiido- 
Chine” of our Indian or Burmese Pythia plicata^ Planor- 

his exustm, P,' compressus (which he identifies with P. Tondamnsis from 
Java and P. saigonensis)^ Cyclophorm fulguratus^ 0, Bensoni (this identifi- 
cation I very much doubt), AmpuUaria globosa and A. conica^ Paludina 
Bengalensis with its variety poly gramma^ P. ampulliformis ( = P. lecythis 
Bens., in my opinion doubtfully distinct from Gray’s P. Ohinensis)^ P. 
pramorsa, Bilhinia goniomphalus (= B. iravadica), Stenotkyra monilifera, 
Melania Touranensis (which he, no doubt correctly, believes to be only a 
variety of our M, variahilis'), and M. spinulosa. He also anticipates in 
})ublication my views of the correct determination of the very difficult 
group of Neritina (Dostia) violacea : he unites into two species the three 
forms described and figured in this Journal for 1868 from Burma by Mr. 
W. T. Blchford, viz., AT. violacea, Gm. ( = crepid/ularia, Lam.) with AT. 
drepessa, Bens., as a variety, and AT. cornucopia, Bens., which he considers 
as specifically quite distinct, in which I decidedly agree with him, though we 
are both in opposition in this matter to the greatest living authority on the 
genus, Dr. E. von Martens, who, in his recent monograph of Neritina, for 
Kiister’s Ed. Conch. Cabinet, unites all three forms into one. 

The late Prof. Deshayes in Vol. X of the Nouv. Ai’chives du Mus6um 
(1876) gives a list of mollusca, collected lately in Cambodia by Dr. Jullien, 
in which many interesting forms, allied to our Indian genera, are fully 
described and figured; unfortunately, unlike M. Morelet, he entirely 
ignores the neighbouring Indian and Burmese regions and seeks for allied 
forms in South America. As well as I can judge without actual inspection 
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of his types, he describes varieties of our Paludina BengaleneU as P. Cha^ 
langnensis and P. epecioea, a variety of our Melania rariahilia as M. 
JuUieni ; his Unio ancepe is wonderfully close to some upper Burmese 
varieties of U, Bonneaudi and should be compared with it ; bis ZT. comptua 
and U. Crossei also require comparison with Burmese forms ; the former I 
.fear may prove identical with my Uniofragilie ; his Paludina obecurata is 
also found in Penang, and I believe it has been previously described. 

A more accurate and ample report on the mollusca of the same region 
is published in t]^ JFoumal de Conchil. for October 1876 by MM. Crosse 
and Fischer, in which the peculiar thick-shelled group of Paludina Siam^ 
ensis is compared to that of the American sub-genus Melantho ; 1 would 
call attention to the presence of a remarkable Bengal form of the same 
group, the Paludina crasaa of Huttop, which has the singular habit of 
burying itself in closely packed groups of numerous individuals in the mud 
at all seasons, as accurately recorded in Hutton’s excellent original descrip- 
tion ; our Cachar Solenaia soleniformia^ ]fons., so closely resembling South 
American species of Mycetopus^ is also per&ttpe worthy of special remark in 
connection with MM. Crosse and Fischer's comparison of the Vnionidee of 
** Indo-Chine” with those of South America ; I would also record here that 
a species of Ganidia was lately discovered in the Rangoon river by Dr. 
Hungcrfori^; it is the (7. Bocourti of Brot (1. c., PL XII, fig. 6). M, Brot 
seems’ to have most thoroughly and undeniably fixed the proper systematic 
position of this interesting genus in the family Buccinidee^ instead of the 
Melamidcdy where it had hitherto been classed. 

I have given figures in the ‘ Report on the Zoology of Tunan,’ which 
Dr. Anderson is about to publish, of the following species described in this 
paper, — Helicarion reaplendensj Trocliomorpha percompressa, OlesaulafusU 
formiSj BUhynia turrita^ Margnrya melanoides^ Paludina heliciformis^ var., 
Paludomua Burmanica^ Unio fragilis^ U Anderaoniana^ 27. Feddeni^ and 
two varieties of U Bonneaudi. 

Tbochomobfiia fehcompbessa, Blf. 

Belix fSivella) percon^maf Blf. F. Z. S. 18G9, p. 448. 

The single type specimen in the Museum coUectioii, found on the First 
Expedition at Bhamd, remains unique. 

Nanina (Rotitla) abata, Blf. 

Nanim fRotulaJ arata^ Blf., P. Z. S. 1869, p. 448 (Bhamd). 

Selix arataj Blf., Con. Indica, pi. 82, figs. 8 — 9. 

Very closely allied to N. (moepSy Gld., but may, I think, be fairly sepa- 
rated ; the spire is considerably higher, and the base of the body- whorl 
more excavated round the umbilicus ; the keel at the periphery is less acute 
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and the epidermis appears to be darker ; the sculpture is precisely similar ; 
the Museum possesses specimens of N, anceps from Tenasserim, also from 
Moulmcin/ Dr. Anderson found K. arata tolerably abundant at Bham6 
aJid Ponsee^f the specimens from the latter locality are rather smaller and 
are the var. minor of Blanford. 

Naittna (Macroculamts) resplendens, Phil. 

Helix resplendensy Fhil., Zeits. Mai. 1846 (Morgiii). 

This species was found abundantly at Bham& and in the second defile of 
the Irawady. The specimens are quite undistingiiishable from others in the 
Museum from Mergui (typical locality). I think it doubtful if Godwin- 
Austen’s AT. atricolor from the Shisha Valley will prove really distinct. 

The figure iii the Con. Indica, pi. 5, fig. 4, is not characteristic of the 
species ; it aj^pears rather to represent N, vitrinoides. 

Nanina (Maceochlamts) iirpoLEiroA, Blf. 

Kanina (Maerochlamys) hypoleuca^ Blf., J. A. S. B. I860 (Akoutong). 

Helix hypoleuctty Blf., Con. Indica, pi. 64, figs. 6, 7. 

A single specimen of this well-marked sj^ecies was found at Bhamo ; 
there are also specimens in the Museum from Pegu, Arakan, and Mergui. 

NaNIITA (DURGELLa) nONESTA, Gld., Var. ANnERSONTJtSrA. 

Helix honesta, Gld., Pr. Bo.st. Soc. 1844 (Tavoy). 

Kanina honesta, Gld. var., 8toliczka, J. A. S. B. 1871, pi. 17, figs. 7-9. 

This species a good deal resembles an Assam form ; its thicker and 
more shining substance, less open perforation, less oblique peristome (which 
is considerably more broadly rellceted, nearly covering the perforation), and 
its possessing a whorl less will, however, distinguish it. Typical AT. hones- 
ta^ as admirably figured in the Con. Indica, pi. 90, fig. 10, is found at Pegu, 
Moulmein, and Thyet-Myo ; var. andersoniana at Thyet-Myo, Sib.sagar, 
Naga and Khasi Hills, Chittagong, and Ea.st Cachar ; Dr. Anderson also found 
it at Ponsee^ Ava, Nantin, and 2nd Defile (Irawady). This variety is dis- 
tinguished by its less depressed shape, it is scarcely if at all angled at the 
periphery (the angulation being very distinct in type form), the peristome 
not quite so broadly reflected over the perforation ; the substance and tex- 
ture, perforation, sliape of the aperture, and number of wdiorls are identical. 

Type of var. andersoniana, from Ponsee : axis CJ, diam. 11 (apert- 
alt. 4, diam. mil.). 

Specimen from Chittagong : axis 7, diam. 13 (ajwrt. alt. G, diam. Gi 
mil.). 

Specimen from Khasi Hills : axis 7, diam. 15 mil. 

Tyi)ical N, honesta, from Pegu : axis G, diam. 12 (apert. alt. diam. 
6^ mil.). 
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Naniita (Sitala) attegia, Bens. 

Helix attegia^ Bens., A. & M. 1869 (Phio Than) ; Con. Indica, pi. 86, fig. 7. 

Tins species was found at Promo and Bham6 ; the museum also pos- 
sesses specimens from Moulmein, Assam, and Preparis Island. 

Natona biplodos', Bens. 

Helix diplodon^ Bens., A. & M. 1869, p. 187 (Tcria Ghat) ; Con. Indica, pL 60, fig. 8. 

A few specimens were found at the 2nd Defde below Bham6 and also 
at Ponseo in Yunnan. The outer tooth of the aperture varies- slightly in 
- shape. This species seems to be allied to the Sesara group. 

Nanina (Rotula) pansa, Bens. 

Helix pansttf Bens., A. & M. 1866, p« 262 (Akoutong) ; Con. Indica, pi. 66, fig. 1. 
Found at Prome and also at Kalawat. 

Nanina (Michoctstis) baeaxpobensts, Pfr. 

Helix JBarakporenais, Pfr., P. Z. S. 1862, p. 166 (Titalya, &c.) ; Con. Indica, pi. 87, fig. 7. 
Nanina (Kaliella) Barakporemia^ (Ffr.) BJf., J. A 8. B. 

A single specimen only was found at Bhamo. The differences between 
the sub-genera Kaliella and Microcystis api)car to be not yet sufficiently 
characterized. 

Helix (Plectoptlts) anbebsont, Blf. 

Helix (Plectopylis) Andernoni, Blf., P. Z. S, 1869, p. 448 ; Con. Indica, pi. 112, fig. 8 ; 

Godwin-Austen, P. Z. S. 1874, p. 612, pi. 74, fig. 9. 

This remarkable form was not obtained on the Second Expedition j it 
was originally found at Iloctonc and Bham6. 

Helix (Plectotbopts) tapeina, Bens. 

Helix tapeinay Bens., J. A. S. B. 1836, p. 3.52, (Sylhot). 

The type specimens of Benson’s M. tapeina arc in the Indian Museum. 
Plate 15, fig. 6 of the Con. Indica well represents the form. ' It is distin- 
guished from all other allied species by the less oblique columellar margin, 
rounded and not angular at the base (as are all its varieties) ; the keel at 
the periphery is acute. Typical H. tapeina is found abundantly at Cherra 
Piinjee and in Assam. 

var. AKOUTONGENSis, Tlicob. 

Helix akowtmgenaia, Theob., J, A. S. B. 1859, p. 306 ; (not Con. Indica, pi. 16, fig. 4)f 
Only differs from the preceding by its more oblique columellar niaigin, 
more acutely keeled periphery, slightly more oikjh umbilicus, and more de- 
pressed spire. I look upon this form as doubtfully sei^arable from the next : 
the differences may be merely perhaps incidental to individuals, and not 
even to local races. 

3 
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Dr. Anderson found this variety in Upper Burma, where it was very 
yoimnon. j There are also specimens in the Museum from Ava and Thyet- 

Asis 5, diam. 15 mil. 

var. BOTATOBIA, Busch. 

SeUx rotatoria^ v. d. Busch., Pliil. Abb. 1842 (Java) ; Mouss., Moll. Java, pi. 2, fig. 8. 

Only distinguished from the preceding variety by tbe less distinct or 
less excavated sutures, by the very acutely keeled periphery^ and by the 
very white, more tliickcncd, and less rounded margins of the ai)ei-tnre, 
showing within a distinct einargination at the periphery. Plato 15, iig. 5 
of the Con. liidiea is an excellent representation of this form ; it only differs 
from the figures of Mousson and Philippi by its slightly more raised 
spire. 

There arc specimens in the Museum 'from Promo, Akoutong, Asstim, 
and Khasi Hills ; it was also found by Dr. Anderson at Manwyne and Shan 
HiUs. 

Specimen from Akoutong, axis G, diam. 15 J- mil. 

var. BHAMOEXsis, nov, o 

Distinguished from typical JT. tapeina by the last whorl, which is only 
slightly angular and not distinctly keeled ; the a2>ei’ture is smaller and less 
produced, with the columcllar margin slightly oblique and angular at base \ 
it is smoother and less dci)ressed than var. •i^tatoria^ with squarer aperture 
and without the acute keel at the jieriphery. The raised spire and ungulate 
(not keeled) lioriijhery agree with tho.se of JEL, phayrei ; it is, however, 
smoother, Ic.ss opcidy umbilicated, with more contracted aperture and less 
developed sculpture than that species. 

Tliis variety connects U, tnpvina almost insensibly with jBT. catostoma, 
Blf., and its varieties ; the more raised spire, less open umbilicus, and 
more rounded and regular margins of the ajierture, without any sign of 
being thickened or subdentiform at their base, are the best distinguishing 
characteristics. 

Four typical specimens of this variety were found at Bhamo. Major 
Godwin- Austen has also presented some similar specimens from the Naga 
ilills. Plato 15, fig. 10 of the Con. Indica looks to mo as much like tliis 
variety as it does the shell it is said to represent (that is, JET. Arakanensis^ 
Thcob., J. A. S. B. 1801, p. 5), from which, however, it is easily distin- 
gui.shcd by its more open umbilicus, less conically raised spire, and by tlu> 
ahsence of the acute keel at the iieriifiiery, &c. 

Ty^x) from Bhamo, axis Ga, diam. 12.1 mU. 
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Helix (Plectotbopis) tbichotbopis, Pfr. 

Ilelix trichotropisy Pfr., Zcits. Mai. 1850 (China) ; Conch.- Cab., pi. 184, flg* 9-1 0, 

This species differs from jH. tapeina by the shape being a trifle more 
trochoid, the apex more central, and the whorls more concave ; the keel at 
the periphery is even more developed, and the aperture a trifle more pro- 
duced laterally j a marked characteristic is the minute and close spira) 
sculpture of the base, which in JBT. tapeina and all its varieties Is on the 
other hand distit|#tly though minutely granulosej it is prmcipally on 
account of this last character that I prefer to class H. trichotropis as a 
distinct species, and not as a variety of if. tapeina (near rotatoria and 
aJeoutongensis,) 

Major God win- Austen found an extremely interesting foni) in the 
Khasi Hills, with more depressed spire and thinner textm’c (axis 6, diam/ 
18 mil.) j it is, I believe, one of these specimens tliat is represented in the 
€on. Iiidica (pi. 15, fig. 4<) as Ji. alcoutongemis, from Pegu. A few speci- 
mens were found by Dr. Anderson at the Second Defile, Irawady ; they agree 
exactly with specimens in the Museum from Shanghai 

Sj)ecimen from 2nd Defile, Irawady, axis C, diam. 15| mil. 

Helix (Plectotbopis) pebplanata, n. sp. 

(H, irickotropisy var. f) 

Four specimens only of this very remarkable form were found at Mim- 
boo. Upper Burma ; a larger scries is recpiircd to prove with certainty whe- 
ther it be a distinct form, or only a variety of H, IrichotropiSy or of H, 
tapeina (near var. rotatoria). 

After a most careful examination with a lens, I am unable to trace 
any sculpture whatever on the base ; the seven whorls above are perfectly 
flat, as in the European H, explamta ; the keel on the periphery and the 
shape of the aperture are about the same as in II, fricliotr^ia (especially 
the Khasi form) ; the umbilicus, however, is considerably more Ijpeu, quite 
twice as open aar in the Chinese and the above recorded specimens, and 
about half as oj^en again as in those from the Khasi Hills ; the epidermis 
seems peculiar, having the appearance of being less close in texture and of a 
decidedly more developed character. 

Axis 4i, diam. 17i mil. 

Helix (Plectotbopis) Oldilamt, Bens. 

HtUx 0ldh4uni^^^&iB, — ^A. & M. 1859, sor, 3, vol. Ill, p. 184 ; Con. Indica, pi. 15, fig. 7. 

This spemes, well represented in the Con. Indica, is next allied to H, 
catoBtoma and to JET. tapeina ; the characters of the aperture distinguish ii- 
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from tlie former, the very open umbilicus &c., from the latter. A single 
specimen ^was found at Ava, agreeing exactly with typical specimens from 
the ArakflB Hills. 

Helix (Plectotbopis) catostoma, Blf. 

Selix (TracMa) eatosiomay Blf., P. Z. S. 1869, p, 447 (Ponseo). 

J7. etitostoniay Blf., Con. Indica, pi. 66, figs. 2, 8. 

The specimen figured in tlie Con. Indica is not taken from a typical 
Yunnan specimen, but probably from one from Assau^» 

Indian Museum, found at Ponsce on the First Expedition, if, t^e only adult 
specimen as yet found in Yunnan ; though, indeed, nine or ten immature 
specimens were also found, in none of whicli, however, are the characters 
of tlie lip developed. JT. catostoma was found by Major Godwin-Austen and 
Mr. Eobert tolerably abundantly in the Naga Hills, and it is probably one of 
these specimens that is figured as above in the Con. Indica ; they only differ 
from the type form by the less depressed spire and slightly less open umbi- 
licus ; the characters of the aperture are the same, the dentiform process on 
the basal margin being equally developed and characteristic in both. 

Helix (Plectotbopis) nuTTOXi, Pfr., var. savaoieis^sis nov. 

Helix Huttoniy Pfr., Symb. II. (Landour, &c.) 

The shell represented in the Con. Indica, pi. 15, fig. 8, is not, I think, 
a typical specimen from the NoiHih-Wcst Himalayas, but rather a specimen 
from Darjiling ; the former is a smaller, more rounded, and less solid shell, 
scarcely keeled at the periphery, with a higher spire and less produced aper- 
ture. A form found by Dr. Anderson abundantly at Ponsce and Ava is 
nearer the Darjiling form ; the spire is slightly higher, with the apex more 
central. Seven specimens of a distinct and remarkable variety were also 
found at Sawady ; at first sight these present a curious resemblance to JET, 
arakanensis, and with that S 2 )ecies are j^robably the connecting* link between 
H*. tajpeina and IT. huttoni, though unmistakably only a variety of the 
latter ; vart- savadiensis differs by its more raised spire, stouter texture and 
less open umbilicus. I£, winteriana, v. d. Busch. (Java) seottis to be a var. 
of H, huttoniy differing by its more open umbilicus. 

Specimen from Darjiling, axis 5^, diam. 12i* mil. 

^'^Var. savadiensisy from Sawady, axis 7, diam. 12 J- miL 

Helix (Plectotbopis) Phatbei, Theob. 

Helix Fhayreiy Theob., J. A. S. B., 1859 (Ava) ; Con. Indica, pi. 1, fig. 16. 

This is the largest species of the group, and is well figui^-in the Con. 
Indica ; it appears to be rare, as three si^ecimcns from Ava arff aU there are 
in the Museum. It is next allied to typical JET. tapeinay the timbilicus be- 
ing exactly similar ; the periphery, however, is merely angulate, not keeled ; 
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the sculpture above is considerably coarser and more developed, the columel- 
lar margin more oblique and slightly 
more produced and rounded. 


angulate at base, and the outer margin 


Helix (TnAcniA) delibbata, Bens. 

Helix delibrata^ Bens., J. A. S. B., 1836 (Sylliet). 

Helix procumhens, Gld., Proo. Boat. Soo. 1844 (Tavoy). 

The types of this species from Sylhet are in the Indian MrSeum. It 
is a form unusually open umbilicus, a single spiral brown band, and 

a rather fl&i^ ^ire. Major Godwin- Austen has also presented similar 
specimens from the Khasi Hills. A closely allied form is abundant in Ara- 
kan and Bassein ; this only differs by the umbilicus being a trifle less open ; 
it is well represented in the Con. Indiea, pi. 14',. fig. 10. Close to both the 
preceding are six specimens found by Dr. Anderson at BhamA, umbilicus 
like that of the type form, suture a shade more excavated, slightly smaller 
in size. YsLT.fasciatdy Godwin- Austen, J. A. S. B. 1875, pi. 1, fig. 1, is abun- 
dant at Scebsaugor in Assam ; it only differs by its colouration. For the 
shell figured in the Con. Tndica, pi. 14, fig. S, I suggest the name of var. 
khasiensis ; the raised and rounded whorls, loss open umbilicus, and contract- 
ed aperture well distinguish the form; it has sometimes .a'-singlo brown 
band, but^ is of tenor without it ; it is tolerably abundant* in the Naga and 
Khasi Hills. 

Type of Zf. dcUhrata, from Sylhet, axis 7a, diam. 21 (apert. alt. 9, 
diam. 11 mil.) . 

Spccimoh from Bham 6 , axis Gi, diam. 19 mil. 

Yary khasiens is, from Khasi Hills, axis 83 , diam. lO-J- (apert. alt. 9, 
diam. lO^hiil.). 

Var; Jh^iata, G.-A., from Scebsaugor, axis 9, diam. 23 J mil. 

’ ,* Helix (Ganesella) capittum, Bens. 

Helix capitium, Bens., A. & M. 1848, scr. 2, vol. ii, p. 160 (Bchar) ; ^ 

H, hariola, Bens., A. &. M., 1866, scr. 2, vol. xviii, p. 251 (Thayot Myo.)« * ' 

There is no specimen in the Museum from Bengal of either of the 
shells called S. capitium or S, hariola, but I am informed by Mr. W. T. 
Blanford that he has in his collection specimens of typical S. capitium, 
from the Ganges Valley and from the Nullaymullay Hills in Southern In- 
dia, and that he is convinced that the form in Upper Biinna, first found by 
himself in 1861, cannot be distinguished. Morelet, Sor. Conch. IV, p. 254, 
1875, records a most interesting locality for H. capitium, viz., Bangkok in 
Siam. On tfe* other hand the Museum possesses both forms from Burma, 
from Prome the form figured in the Con. Indiea, pi. 14, fig. 6 , as H. liario- 
la, and from'Ava that figured on the same plate, fig. 5, as H. capitium; the 
latter Dr. Anderson also found at Kalawat in Ui)pcr Bm*ma ; the two forms 
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scorn to me perfectly identical, except that var. hariola is keeled at the 
periphery.. • 

Helix (Dohcasta) similabis, Fer. 

SleHx sihfiarU^ Fcr. Prodr., 1821. 

Found abundantly at Prome, Pagan, Bham6, and Sjinda, with and 
wifikut the brown band at the periphery ; specimens agree exactly with 
others in the Museum from Penang, Shanghai, and Thyct-Myo ; s])eciincns 
from Mauritius, Bourbon, Seychelles, and Brazil differ slij|btly, but most 
certainly belong to one and the same species. . 

Axis max. 9j, diam. max. 16 \ (ajwrt. alt. 8^, diam. SJ- mil.). 

Helix (Dobcasta) bolus, Bens. 

HiUx Bons., A. & M., 1850 (Piomo). 

% touranneiisis^ Soul , Voy. Bonitc., PI. 29, fig. 1-2 (Cochin China.) ; 

Con. Indiea, pi. 23, fig. 7. 

Dr. Anderson found this species very abundant at Pagan, Upper Burma, 
and at Ponsec and Sanda in Yunnan ; typical s])c(*iinens from Prf)me ans 
exactly similar \ siiecimens of var. tourannensis^ from Cochin China, only 
differ by the spire being slightly more raised. 

‘ Helix (Dobcasia) zoboasteb, Thcob. - ' 

M^Ujo Zoroaster, Thcob,, J. A. S. B. 1850 (near Ava) ; Con. Indifa, pi. 80, f.gs. 2, 3, 
This species can be constantly distinguished from IT. similar is by its 
larger and more depressed form, by the considerably more open umbilicus, 
the more angulate last whorl, aiid*the more produced aperture/the columcl- 
lar margin of which is much more oblique. It was found abundantly at 
Prome, Thyet-Myo, Pagan, Tsagain, and Manwyne. 

Axis max. 0.^, diam. max. 18! mil. (apert. alt. 9, diam. 10.) 

Helix (Dobcasia) scalptubtta, Bens. 

Udix scalptfwita^ Bens., A. & M., 1859 (Ava) ; Con. Indiea, pi. 53, fig. 9. , 

This 6ne,ai>ccies was found abundantly at Tsagain, Ava, Mandalay^ and 
Second DeCfe, Irawady ; it can be distinguished from both the -^iveceding 
sjKscies by the rounded whorls and raised spire and by the height of the aper- 
ture ; the brown band is almost always very distinct and richly coloured, 
in one or two specimens only is it ob.solete. Though undoubtedly .this and 
tfie two preceding forms arc most closely connected, I consider all three at 
present as well-established species. 

Axis. max. 13, diam. max. mil. (apert. alt. 11, diam. 11^*;, ' 

Pupa (Ctlindbus) insulabis, Ehr. 

Tupa inmlarU, Ehr., Symb. Phy. (Rod Soa) ; P. pulla, Gray, P. Z. S.* '’^aoks of tho 
Gtingos). P. cylindrica. Hut., J. A. S. B, 1834 ; BuUims insiilaris, EhTy Con. tndicu, 
PI. 22, fig. 10. 
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This, probably our commonest Indian land-shell, was found in great 
abundance at Pagan, Upper Burma; very curiously neithei^thia nor the 
next species are found at all in the neighbourhood of Calcuttat^/lfc^^ Mus^uiii. 
possesses specimens from Aden, Gwadar, Abyssinia, Sind, 
liange, Trichinojdy, Ceylon, Poona, Burwani Hills, Tinali (Benai'es), and Sa*' . 
harunpur (N. W. Provinces). The Burmese localities of P. inmlarU^d 
P. canopictm now recorded, I consider particularly important and interesting. 
PI. 22, hg. IQ the Con. Indica well represents the Burmese form. 

(LETTCOCnilA) CCENOPICTUS, Hutt. 

Pupa cdsnopictus, Hutt., J. A. S. B. 1834 (Agra). 

Pulimus cmnopictm^ Hutt., Con. Indica, pi. 23, fig. 9. 

Found abundantly at Ava and Tsagain, Upper Burma ; there are also 
specimens in the Museum from Erode, Cutch, Patna, Trichinopoly, 
Quettan, Abyssinia, and Gwadar. 

i ^ 

“"'Pupa (ScoPELOPniLA) salwiniana, Thcob. 

JPupa sfthvinianay Thcob., J. A. S. B. 1870 (Shan States) ; Con. Indica, pi. 100, fig. 9. 

1 found a single specimen of this interesting shell inside a Glessula 
oltusa from Bhamo. 


SucerjiTEA ACUMINATA, Blf. 

Sweinea acuminata^ Blf., P. Z. S., 1869, p. 449 (Ponsee) ; Con. Indica, pi. 68, fig. 7. 

Foun^^ on the First Expedition only, at Momein in Yunnan^ it is a 
well charaipterized and perfectly distinct species. ' . c x . 

Vebonicella, n. sp. 

Twu very fine specimens of an apparently quite new form were brought 

back from Ponsee, preserved in spirit ; even in their present contracted 

state the' ^ger one is 93 mils, in length ; I prefer not giving them a name 

at preseqt/as 1 am not prepared to describe their anatomical clmracters. 

" *' * 

^ ' Veeonicella Birmanica, Thcob. 

Vaginulus JSirmanicay Thcob., J. A. S. B., 1864, p. 243 (Rangoon, &c.) 

This species is not mentioned by M. Fischer, in his Monogr. of the 
genus,' No^i Archiv, Vol. VII. Stoliezka gives further details concerning^ 
the form, J. A. S. B., 1871, p. 33. Dr. Anderson brought back eight 
specimens from Bhamd and Tonsinc, preserved in spirit, of course ; the larg- 
est measUm.ji4 mils. 

Helicaeion resplendens, n. sp. 

Shell in feature and colour resembling Selic gigasy Bens., but a little 
thinner and more membranaceous; it is at onco distinguished from it 
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by its flattened, more ear-like and appressed shape. It also somewhat 
resembles Peguensis, Theob., J. A. S. B. 1834, p. 8, from Prome ; it 

is, howeYer, * larger and thicker shell, with the whorls of the sj)irc much 
^ i^roadelr and more distinct, and considerably less open at the base ; in many 
respects it is intermediate between the al)ove two species, though all three 
ara^easily rccognisublc and quite distinct. 

Type of Helic. resplendens, diam. max. 22, lat. 14, crass. 8 mil. 

PLelic, gigasj (small specimen), diam. 22, lat. 16, crass. 10 mil. 

Helic, Peguenm^ diam. 17, lat. 10, crass. 5 mil. (acather larger speci- 
men 

Four specimens of this interesting form were found at Sawady. Dr. 
Anderson also brought back a single specimen (in spirit) from Bhamd 
(5000 ft.) Avhich clearly shows the animal to be of a liglit pinkish colour, 
very sparsely dotted with black specks, except on the mantle lobes and caudal 
extremity, which are thickly dotted ; in this specimen the spire of the 
shell only is covered by the animal, though the mantle lobe has no doubt 
shrunk. 

IlELiCAiiTOy oiOAS, Bens., var. 

Vitrina gigaSy Bens., J. A. S. B., 183G, p. 350 (Sylhet). 

A single specimen was found at Kyouk 2 )hoo ; though differing slightly, 
it is s5‘ close to the shell of typical Helic, gig as, that I think tliere can be 
little doubt of their identity. 

Diam. 35J, axis S.J- j apert. lat. 271, alt. 21 mil. 

Helicaeion maonificus, n. sp., G. A. and Nev., 

I am indebted to Major Godwin- Austen for pointing out tliat this 
magnificent slug, the largest yet known of the genus, is quite distinct from 
Benson’s Helic, gigas (Khasi Hills) ; God win- Austen has kindly undertaken 
to describe the animal with full details and a figure, so that it. is only neces- 
sary for me here to state that it is very closely allied to the Assam 
species, bu^ that the shell is much larger, of a brown (not green) colour, with 
the body. whorl much more flatly expanded, and the spire less convoluted ** 
and more depressed, and that, looked at from underneath, very much less 
of the reflected body-whorl is visible. 

The largest specimen, in spirit, measures 70 mils. 

Shell, diam. maj. 46, axis. Hi- ; apert. lat. 40i, alt. 20i mil. 

^ Tolerably abundant at Momein in Yunnan, at 5,600 ft. 

Helicaeion venustum, Theob. 

Vitrina f?) venuatum, Thcoh., J. A: S. B. 1870, p. 400 (Arakan). 

? Relic, aolidum, G. A., F. Z. S., 1873 (Ilcngdan). 

Dr. Anderson brought back, from IJonseo in Yunnan, numerous speci- 
mens (preserved in spirit) of a small form, the shell of which I am unable 
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to distinguish from typical Arakan specimens of Selic. uenmtum^ only 
difFering in apparently being of a smoother and more polished h^zture and 
in the spire being a shade more distinctly convoluted ; a single specimen of 
Helic. solidum from the Naga Hills is quite undistinguishable from the 
above Arakan specimens. The figures in the Con. Indica of the two forms 
arc however so distinct that the types will have to be re-examined. Dr. 
Anderson also brought back a small specimen (in spirit) of apparently the 
same form from Nampura in ^he Kakhyen Hills, found under stones Hear 
running water ; animal of this specimen differs from that of my Helie. 

, resplendena in apparently completely covering the shell and in being of a 
duskier, more uniform colouration, apparently not speckled at all, but of a 
darker tinge on the mantle lobes and caudal extremity than on the rest of 
the foot ; this as far as it goes would seem to agree fairly with the original 
description of the animal of Helic, 8olidu7ih^ J. A. S. B. 1875. 

HeLTCABTON (CbTPTOSOMA) PBiESTANS, Old. 

Vitrina prastans, Old., P. Bost. Soc. 1843, p. 100 (Tavoy) ; Con. Indica, pi. 65, figs. 5, 6. 

The entire shell is covered with a thick and compact brown epidermis ; 
the largest specimen in the Museum, from Teiiasseriin, measures, axis 27 \ 
diam. 31 i mil. It is an extremely abundant species in Tenasserim, and 
also near Moulmein ; Dr. Anderson found it abundant at Sawady and on 
the banks of the Irawady, Second Defile. 

Ennea (Huttonella) btcolob, Hutt. 

Pupa bieolor, Hutt., J. A. S. B., 1834 (Mirzaporo) ; Con. Indica, pi. 100, figs. 4 — 6. 

Fairly abundant at Bham6. Both E. mellita, Gld., and E, ceplonica, 
Ffr., are undoubtedly merely varieties of this most widely dispersed shell. 

Steeptaxib Theobaldi, Bens. 

StreptaxM Theobaldi, Bens., A. & M. 1869 (Toria Ghat) ; Con. Indica, pli .%fig- 8. 

A few specimens were found at Bhamo, agreeing exactly with the typi- 
cal Khasi-hill form. 

Stenootba (Opeas) obactlis, Hutt. 

Bulimua gracilis. Hut., J. A. 8. B. 1833 (Mirzaporo) ; Con. Indica, pi. 23, fig. 4. 

Found abundantly at Tsagaiii and Bhamo on the First h]|pcdition. 

Glesbula obtusa, Blf. 

AcAalina fQkuulaJ obtusa, Blf. P. Z. S. 1869 (Bhamo) ; Con. Indica, pi. 36, fig. 6. 

This fine shell was found only on the First Expedition at Bham6. 

4 
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Glessula sfbpusifobmis, B1£. 

Achatina (QhBSulaJ suhfmformUy Blf., P. Z. S. 1869, p. 449 (Ponsee). 

’ Thi siStigU type specimen in the Museum, found on the First Expedi- 
tion at Pongee in Yunnan, remains unique ; the species cannot bo confused 
with any other of our Indian forms. 

Glesstoa pteamts, Bens. 

Achatina pi^ramis, Beua,f A, BJid M, 1860, scr. 3, fol. V, p. 463 (Teria Ghat); Con. 

Indica, pi. 18, fig. 6. 

Several specimens were found at Ponsee in Yunnan which agree fairly 
with the typical Khasi form. 

Glesstjla Blakfoediana, n. sp. 

Shell resembling that of G. Pe^uensis, Blf., but rather more slender 
and of thicker texture, easily distinguished by the acutely raised undulating, 
perpendicular, and longitudinal striation. 

Long. , diam. mil. 

Two specimens only from Ponsee in Yunnan. 

Limma andersoniana, n. sp. 

Shell small, horny brown, imperforate, globose, spire slioii; ; whorls 
four to five, last whorl large, ovate ; columella remarkably thick und reflect- 
ed, straight, without any twist ; aperture subovate, anteriorly rather wide. 

This small species, well characterized by its remarkable columella, is 
unlike any Indian species ; {he figure that it most resembles in ‘ Kiister’a 
Monog.’ is a var. of L. peregra, pi. 3, figs. 17, 18 ; there is no shell like it 
figured in the ‘ Conch. Icoiiica’ ; probably Z. andersoniam will prove to be a 
common species throughout S. China. 

The late Br. Stoliezka has since collected a perfectly identical form at 
Yarkand, as well as a variety at Kashgar, the latter interesting as posses- 
sing a very small umbilicus ; Z. andersoniam appears to be next allied to> 
Z. pervia, ,lifart. ( ? = Z. Davidi, Desh.) and will require further compari- 
son with type specimens of the two latter. 

Long. 10, diam. Gi ; apert. long. 7i, diam. mil. 

Abundant at Sanda and Nantin in Yunnan, at 4000 feet. 

LiMNiBA TUNNAKEESIS, n. sp. 

Shell medium-sized, ovately oblong, imperforate, pale horn-colour, very 
fragile, spire acuminate ; whorls three to four, last whorl rcmarkably;5aaall ; 
columella very strongly twisted and much produced, aperture vjEjgppOlqiJ^te 
contracted anteriorly, broadly and beautifully regularly roun^dr^Jbase. 

This species is closely allied to the shell figured by H. Ad^s,^ * P. Z. 
8.’ for 186G, as Z. Swinhoei from Formosa ; it also resembles pl,)/^‘fig. 25& 
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in tho ^ Conch. Iconica,’ but not hg. which belo^s apparently to a 
distinct species ; L. yunnanensis may eventually proV^ to be ' aH extreme 
variety of L. Smnhoeiy characterized by the smaller by th^ 

aperture being more contracted anteriorly and more rounded .ppst^orljji 
finally by the slightly more twisted columella. I have little doubt thlit 
L. awinhoei itself is only a synonym of L. Jiava, Phil., Zeits. Mai. 
p. 78. (I. Liew-kieu) ; certain it is that a shell sent mo by M. Morelet, 
under the lattejp name from China, agrees exactly with Mr. Adams* figure 
in the ‘ P. Z. , S.*^ Sowerby in the ‘ Conch. Iconica/ in his usual careless 
. and worthless style, records and figures a s])ecies as L, flava^ Mori, p 
Long. 16, diam. 10 ; apert. long. 11^, diam. 7 mil. 

At Sanda in Yunnan. 

Limn^a acuminata, Lam., var. eupescens, Gray. 

LimnuBa rufescens, Gray, Sowerby, Gen. Shells, pi. 7 ; Con. Indica, pi. 69, fig. 1. 

A single specimen was found at Mandalay during the First Expedi- 
tion. 


LiMNiEA LUTEOLA, Lam., vap. 

Limnaa luieola^ Lam., Anim. Vert., YI, pt. 2, p. 100 ; Con. Indica, pi. 70, figs. 6, 6. 

Six specimens of a small variety were obtained at Mandalay with thip^ 
preceding species. ' ^ 

Planohbts exustus, Desh. 

P. Desh., Belanger, Voy. Ind. Orient., p. 417, pi. 1, figs. 11 — 13 ; Con. Indies, 

pi. 39, fig. 10. 

Numerous specimens were obtained at Bham5. 

Planorbis compressus ?, Hutt. 

Pianorbia cotnpreaausj Ilutt., J. A. S. B., 1834, p. 91 (Mirzaporc) ; Con» iinlica, pi. 99, 

fig. 1. 

Four specimens were obtained at Sanda in Yunnan. 

CtCLOPHORUS SUBLiEVIOATUS, Blf. 

Cyclophorua aMaevigatmy Blf., P. Z. S. 1869, p. 446 (BhomO) ; Con. Indica, pi. 34, fig.' 7. 
CyeUpho/nyM eximiusy Con. Indica, pi. 33, fig. 1, (not (7. cxiniiua^ Houss.) ^ 

. Museum is indebted to Dr. Oldham for several fine specimens of 
a form - o£f^ handsome species collected in Assam by Mr. Masters ; they 
agree in every respect with the type form, having light yellow- 

coloured' "flip^riiures, Ac., only they are a trifle larger in size ; it is probably 
one of th^ 'specimens which is figured in the * Con. Jlndica,* pi. 33, figs. 
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1, 2 (Khasi Hills !) ; it differs widely from Mousson's Javan species, by the 
acutely angled periphery, by its much more open umbilicus, and by the 
bfoad basal band,-,^. A large scries of a fine variety of this species has 

t o been presented to the Museum by Mr. S. E. Peal, from the Naga Hills ; 

IS variety is of a slightly less depressed form, the umbilicus a trifle less 
qpet^jbut its most marked characteristic is the more circular aperture, 
which is of a deep crimson colour ; 1 suggest that this handsome form be 
known as (7. suhlavigatusy var. Fealiam^ after its discoverer* ' 0, halteatuSf 
Bens., from Pegu, is an extremely closely allied species. ,, 

Type, from Upper Burma, axis 29, diam. 46 mil. 

Large form from Assam, axis 31, diam. 57 mil. 

Tj-pe of var. Pealiana, from the Naga Hills, axis 30, diam. 56 mil. 

‘‘ ' CTCLOniOllTTS FULGUBATirS, Pfr. 

CyclophoruH fnlguratua^ Ffr., P. Z. S. 1852, p. 52 ; Con. Indica, pi. 3, fig. 3. 

[Var.] Cyclophorua patens, Blf., J. A. S. B., 1862 ; Con. Indica, pi. 3, fig. 5. 

This species was found in great abundance at Mimboo and Promo ; O. 
patens, Blf., from Pegu I consider only a variety, distingui.shed by its round- 
er and more thickened whorls, and especially by the less open umbilicus ; 
£7. fulguraim is one of the commonest Burmese land-shells. 

M. Morclet states (Ser. Conch. IV, p. 283), that it is also fodnd in Siam. 

‘S’ii' 

Ctclophobus zEBRTinrs, Bens., var. 

Cyehphorus wlrinus,'^^Ti^, — J. A. 8. B., 1836, p. 35h (Sylhot) ; Con. Indica, pi. 2, 

fig. a. 

Pound in great abundance by Dr. Anderson at Bhamo, Hoetone, and 
Ponsee. It appears to be a variety of the common Khasi species," 
differing by its greater size and duller colouring. 

Spibaculum andebsoni, Blf. 

Spiraculum Andersoni, Blf., P. Z. S., 1869, p. 447 (Bhamft) ; Con. Indica, pi. 86, fig. 3. 

, ’ - The type specimens were found on the First Expedition at Bham6, 
where the species was then very scarce ; it was obtained again on the 
Second Expedition, living in tolerable abundance on the right bank of the 
Irawady, Second Defile, above the Great Cliff. 

SPIEACULUIC Avanum, Blf. 5. 

Spiraculum Avanum, Blf. J. A. S. B., 1863, p. 319 (Ava) ; Con. Indica, 4^ figs. 7, 8. 

A single specimen was found on the First Expedition at Bhamd, the 
snecies is quite distinct from S, Andersoni, 
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Pteeocyclus insionis, Theob., var. 
rteroeyehi imignUy Thoob., J. A. S. B., 1866 ; Con. Indica, pi, 6, figB. 6,.t. • 

Three dead specimens only of this interesting form were foittd^bn tlie * 
First Expedition on the Kakhyen Hills ; the spire is a trifle more def«resse<|^t 
than in typical specimens from the Shan States. ^ ' 

Ptehoctclus Peddeni, Blf. 

rterocycha Feddeni^ Blf., J. A. S. B., 1866, p. 93 (Thyct Myo) ; Con. Indica, pi. 134, 

fig. 1. 

Tolerably abundant at Bhamo and above the great Cliff, SccoiuUDeflle, 
Irawady. 


ALTCiErs AMPnoBA, Bens. 

Algca^ua ampKofOy Bens., A. & M., 1856 (Moulmcin, &c.) ; Con. Indica, pi. 91, fig^. % 

A few small specimens of this widely distributed Burmese species were' 
found at Bham6. 


Bithtnia GoiriOMPnALUS, Mori. 

Pithinia goniomphdlu8t'!SILar\.,lXGy. Zoo\. and Scr. Conch. HI, pi. XIII, fig. 4 

(Cochin China). 

B. Iravadica^^li,^ F. Z. S. 1869 ; Con. Indica, pi. 27, fig. 10. 

A comparison of the typo specimens in the Museum of B, Iravadiet^ 
with typical specimens of yon from Cochin China (rcceiVtiiiv 

from M. Morclet), prove the two species to be perfectly identicaL Speci- 
mens from Siam of J5. Siamensis, Lea (also received from M. Morelet), are • 
exceedingly closely allied, and may prove to be only a variety ; they differ, 
however, by their smaller size, and by the last whorl being rounded and 
Vot angulate, as is the case in B. goniompJinlus, This species was obtained 
abundantly by Dr. Anderson at Ava, Mandalay, and Kabyuet. 

Bithtnia tueeita, Blf. 

Fairbanicia ? (Biihynia) turrita^ Blf., P. Z. S., 1869, p. 44C (Kyoutong). 

This most distinct and interesting species was not found on the Second 
Expedition ; the single type in the Indian Museum, therefore, remaiiM 
unique. The species is, I think, a true Bithynia^ certainly not a Fairlan-^ 
hia. It was found at Kyoutong in Upper Burma. 

% 

Bithtnia mobeletiana, n. sp. 

In shape resembling B. lutea. Gray, (Con. Indica, pi. 37, fig. 7) ; 
spire pebuliarly short, apex very obt\ie and flattened, always eroded, but 
not decollated ; whorls 3i, the last obliquely produced ; always imperforate, 
both in very young and very old shelll ; margins of aperture entire, broad- 
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ly reflected, produced and angled at base, outer margin rounded ; epidermis 
dark olive-green ; under the lens a minute spiral sculpture can be detected. 
Young 8pecimen$ invariably show a sort of varix, formed probably at a 
.. period when their growth is arrested by some cause ; this varix becoming 
' absorbed in adult specimens. Above 200 specimens wore found at Yaylay- 

^•^^ong. max. 8J, min. 7}, diam. max. 6, min. 7| mil ; long, anfract. ult. 
7 \ long, apert, 5J, diam. 3 mil. 

This species can easily be distinguished from the Indian JB. cerameo- 
form and B, lutea : it is imperforate, has fewer whorls, a shorter and more 
obtuse sjurc, the columellar margin is less acutely angled at base, the epi- 
dermis green instead of brown. 


MAB(iATiTA, n. gen. 

This remarkable shell is very difficult to classify, owing to its great 
analogy to two fresh-water genera, BaJudina and Melania, I think, how- 
ever, there is little doubt but that it will have eventually to rank as a sub- 
genus of BahuVtna, Margarya^ so named in honour of its discoverer, who 
unfortunately shortly after was murdered near JMomein by the Chinese, is 
characterized by its produced, melania-like spire, composed of scalariform, 
'mpidly increasing whorls, with very distinct suture ; apex obtuse \ sculptured 
^^th prominent spiral ribs ; rimatc (or umbilicatc ?) ; margins of aperture 
?^^^l^ded, not continuous \ animal and 02 )crculum unknown. 


Mabgahta melanioides, n. sp. 

Shell large, spire produced, melania-liko, with very deeply excavated 
suture, apex obtuse ; whorls six, convex, the first two flat and obtuse, the ^ 
third large and tumid (bigger in proportion than the fourth) ; the four last 
whorls are girt witli three nearly ecpially distant, mised, iiTCgularly nodu- • 
lose keels, the middle one much the largest, having its nodules more deve- 
lo 2 >cd and * of a more or less compre^jscdly transverse shaj^e ; umbilicus very 
small, almost entirely covered by the rellccted columella ; aperture alniost 
cl^rcular, nearly as broad as liigh ; columella short, evenly rounded, moder- 
ately reflected over the shallow umbilicus ; a slight callous between the 
columella and outer lip ; remains of an epidermis distinctly traceable. 

A broken specimen of four whorls only, long. 67, diam. 47 ; anfract. 
ult. 44 ; apert. alt. 28i, lat. 27^ mil. 

A perfect, but not quite adult, specimen (6 whorls), long. 62, diam. &4 ; 
anfract. ult. 36^ ; apert. alt. 23 mil. 

Four dead and water- worn specimens of this exceedingly interesting 
new form were picked up on the shores of Lake Tali in Yunnan by the late 
Mr. Margary and were given by him lo Dr. Anderson, who has expressed 
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bis desire that the form should be named in honour of the unfortunate 
discoverer. ; 

Faltjdina. CniNEKSis, Gray, var. Sowjr j 

Paltidina Chinensia^ Gray, GriflF. An. K. 1834 (China). " , 

•P. leeythia, Bens., J. A. S. B., 1836 (Sylhet). ' ^ 

P. UcythAidea^ Bens., A. & M., 1842 (Chusan). 

P. ampulliformia^ Soul., Voy. Bonite, 1862, pi. 31, fig. 26—27 (Cochin China). 

P. lecythia^ Bens., var. ampvtUiJwmia^ Eyd. and Soul., Con. Indica, pi. 77i fig. 7 (tipper 

Burma). 

The types of Benson’s P. lecythis are in this Museum j they are a very 
•large, globose, and thin form of P. chinensis ; pi. 76, fig. 6, in the ‘ Con. 
Indica* fairly represents Benson’s form ; this variety has been recently 
rediscovered in India by Major Godwin-Austen, who found it at Munipur ; 
Benson’s types of P. lecytliis were more probably found in the same localit^i^ 
than in Sylhet proper. ^ 

Found in great abundance, about 5000 ft. above the sea, at Nantiii^ "'' 
Mungla, Momein, and Hotha in Yunnan ; there are two forms existing every- 
where together which j^ass by insensible gradations the one into the other : 
one is a short tumid variety like typical P. lecytliis, but of stouter texture 
and with the whorls much more distinctly angnlato, appearing to me to be 
the fom called P. ampidliformis by Souleyet : theothor has a more produced 
spire, rescmBling that of P. lecythoides ; apparently both Yunnan forms 
bo distinguished from Chinese specimens by the markedly shorter 
whorl, some one or two, however, show in this respect so close an approa 
to var. lecythoides that I am afraid the character cannot bo relied upon to^ 
separate P. chinensis and its var. lecythoides from var. lecythis and var. 
ampull^onnis, 

k* Paitoina disstmtlis, Miil^., var. dectjssatula, Blf. 

P^diaaimilia, var. ducmaatula (vol P. decuaaatula), Blf., P. Z. S. 1809, p. 446, (Ava). 

Differs from P. heliciformis, v. Pr. by the less rounded whorls, by the 
more produced and not decollated spire, and by the less distinct angulation at 
the periphery, which is distinctly banded with a white belt, obsolete in the 
Pegu form. Both differ from typical Bengal P. dissimilis (P. praemot^a^^ 
Bens.) by the considerably more developed sculpture, more angular last whbirt/f 
less rounded aperture, and less open umbilicus, and by the more uniform 
green colouration ; the white belt is also less distinct than it is in most Bengal 
specimens ; it is even less like the South Indian var. pariata and var. ohtusa. 
Common at Ava and Bhamd. 

var. viEmiB, Ev. 

P. viridtif. Haiil. MSS.,. Rv., Con. Icon., fig. 20 [Loc. P]. 

A fine striking {orm, easily distinguishable from the preceding by the 
more produced spire, obsolete bolt, exacth resembling the above figure 
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of Becve, but a trifle smaller. A few specimens only were found at Ka- 
byuet. 

Long. 29^1 diam. 21 mil. 

PALunnfA siAMENSis, V. Fr., var. P 
Vivipara Siamensisj v. Fr., Zool.-bot. Gcs., Wien, 1866, pi. 22, (Siam). 

The Museum possesses a single typical specimen from Siam, which 
seems to present no distinctive characters, except in its greater size, from 
the numerous, but all unfortunately young, specimens found alive at the 
Second Defile of the Irawady and at Yaylaymaw. 

PALirniKA Benoalensis, Lam., var. doitaris, Gld. 

Taludina hengalenais^ Lam., var. digona^ Blf., P. Z. S., 1869, (Bhamu.) 

P. doliaris, Gld., Proc. Boat. Soc., vol. I. p. 144. 

Countless varieties of tliis well known shell are to be found everywhere 
throughout the Indian region. The form from Bham6, called var. digoim 
by Mr. Blanford, the type of which is in the Museum, is very incorrectly 
figured in the * Con. Indica,* jd. 115, fig. 7, the characteristic angulation 
of the last whorl not being shown \ it is apparently the widest sj)read variety 
of aU ; in the Museum arc specimens almost undistinguishable from one 
another from Calcutta, Mandalay, and Siam (received from Morelet as “ P. 
Ivneolata^ Mouss.”). A small and less angular form of var. digonh was obtain- 
‘ ^ at Myadong, having the last whorl more produced and separated. Another 
form sent me by M. Morelet from Cochin China as “ P. polygramma, 
Mart.”, is also found in Pegu and Calcutta. An interesting form near 
var. digona was found at Shuaygoomyo : it differs by the remarkably 
developed transverse sculpture, by ftc peculiar green of the epidermis, 
which has less of a yellow tinge^ by the umbilicus being mor^ .. 
ojicn than in any other specimens I jjW^een of this protean shell ; this 
form is near P. oxytropis, Bens. (Con. SiBica, pi. 76, fig. 5) from Muni- 
pur, though the latter 1 consider a good and distinct species. Since the pre- 
ceding w& written, M. Morelet has suggested (Ser. Conch. IV, p. 306), that 
probably both P. poly gramma and P. lineolata are merely varieties of P. 
Bengalemis; he states that both forms are found in Cochin China, and he 
identifies the two former for certain as merely varieties of P. sumatremiSf 
Dkr., Mai. Bl. 1852. 

I Melarta (Striatella) ttjberculata, Mull. 

Nerita tubereiUata, Miill., Hist. Vorm.. p. 191, (Coromandul). 

Two forms of this very common and variable shell were found abun- 
dantly in the old channel of the Irawady at Myadoung ; the commoner of 
the two somewhat resembles pi. 74, fig. 1, of the ^ Con. Indica,’ but is 
more richly coloured, with the brown band at base remarkably broad and 
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distinct ; the whorls are a little narrower and more produced, the transverse 
ridges very acute and prominent, the longitudinal ribs nearly, or altogether, 
obsolete on the last two or three whorls ; the upper two of three whorls are, 
as usual, decollated. 

Long. max. 27i, diam. 9 mil. 

The other form is shorter and more rounded, of a pale green, 
scarcely any brown spots or markings and with the basal band nearly, ^dr 
altogether, obsolete ; the transverse ridges are irregular and less acute, the 
longitudinal ribs, on the contrary, strongly developed, becoming obsolete- 
• only below the middle of the last whorl ; decollated like the preceding. 

Long. max. 20, diam. 8 mil. 

(Melanoides) jttoicostis, Bens. 

Melania jugicostia^ Bens. MS., Con. Indica, pi. 110, figs. 8, 9. (Tenassorim Rv.). 

Unfortunately, only two specimens of this interesting species were 
brought back by Dr. Anderson ; they were found at Myadoung with the 
preceding and following sj^ecies. The species seems to me to belong rather 
to Melanoides than to Plotia ; it certainly a good deal more resembles the 
Chinese M, cancel laf a, Bens., than Blotia scabra ; in cither case it is a very 
distinct well characterized species, and is admirably figured in the * Con. 
Indica.’ Shell small, slightly decollated; whorls five, abruptly angulaf^ 
smooth and shining, with a few rather distant, somewhat obsolete and 
gular, transverse ridges on the lower half of the last whorl ; longitudinally 
angularly ribbed, ribs very distant, thick and prominent, almost varicose, 
eight of them on the last whorl, dipppearing towards the base ; very palo 
green, with no markings except^ a subobsolete brown band at base. 

‘ Long. 12, diam. 6 mil. 

Melania (Melanoides) Iravadica, Blf. 

Melania Iravadica^ Blf., F. Z. S., 1869 ; Con. Indica, pi. 71, fig. 1. • ^ 

This seems to mo to be the Upper Burmese form of a shell described 
by Gould as M, haccata, Proc. Bost. Soc., 1847. Mr. Theobald has present- 
ed a series to the Museum from the Upper Sal weep River, well figured in 
the * Con. Indica,’ pi. 76, figs. 3, 11 and by Brot in the * Conch. Cabinet,’ 
pi. 9, fig. 6 ; at first sight they seem to differ considerably from the form 
described as M. Iravadica ; there is scarcely, however, any real difforendb, 
except the larger size and more distinct sculpture of typical M: baccata^ 
which has three rows of nodules, the upper one of which is altogether obso- 
lete in Jf. Iravadica; in one or two specimens, however, of the former this 
row is also obsolete. The typo specimens of M, Iravadica are in the Indian 
Museum. 

6 * 
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Typical M. haccata, of three whorls only, long 38J, diam. 20 mil. 

M. Iravadica^ from Yaylaymaw, of three whorls only, long. 30, diam, 

, At the latter locality the six*cies was found in great abundance by Dr. 
Ai:(,4erson on the Second Expedition, as it was afso on the First Expedition 
and Maiiwyne ; tlie small specimens, so well figured by M. Brot 
(Mafor. Mel. iii, pi. 4, figs. 12 — 13) were from the latter locality ; these 
specimens had been given in exchange by the Museum to the late Dr. 
Stoliezka, by whom they were sent to M. Landauor. 

• 

Melania (Melanoides) Reevet, Brot. 

Melania (Melanoides) Jieevei^ Brot, Mater. Mel. i., p. 46 and Conch. Cab., pi. 11 fig. 4. 
balteata, Rv., pi. 20, fig. 144 B (not of Fhil.). 

i /r ■ A rather young specimen of this very distinct species was well figured 
as above by Reeve ; an adult specimen of the same speeies is figured 
in the ‘ Con. Indica,’ pi. 72, fig. 3. It is a well characterized species, quite 
distinct from ilT vewiabilis, pe^uensis, and gloriosa, and of these three it is 
nearest allied to the last. There are s])ccimcns in the Museum from Noung- 
benzick in Pegu; it was also obtained i)Ientifully at Mandalay on the 
First Expedition, and on the Second Expedition at Myadoung. 

var. IMBBICATA, Haul. 

'-tC 

' Melania Eeeveiy var., Brot., Conch. Cab., pi. 11, fig. 4 A. 

Melania JElsewi^ var. imhricata^ Con. Indica, pi. 163, fig. 4. 

About twelve specimens of this variety were obtained at Yaylaymaw. 

It can be easily distinguished from the ^pc form by its more developed 
sculpture ; it has the same characteristic regular transverse ridges beloi»»».- 
the suture (four or five in number), but in addition has throughout other 
interrupted transverse ridges, broader than those near the suture and wider 
apart ; it ^as also numerous longitudinal ribs, possessing a tendency at 
times to become obsolete (varying much in this respect in individual speci- 
mens), these ribs commence at the termination of the sutural row of regular 
traverse ridges, and arc generally distinct only on the last few whoi^b ; 
the columella is stained a rich brown colour. 

Var. imhricata^ of nine whorls, long. 65, diam. 26 mil. 

Melania (Plotia) sc abba, Miill. 

Uuccimm scahrwn^ Mull., Hist. Verm., p. 186 (Coromandel) ; Con. Indica, pi. 73, figS. 1-4. 
Melania scabra^ Miill. 

A few specimens were found at Myadoung ; they agred perfectly with 
Reeve’s fig. 156 B (M. apimlosa^ Lam.). 
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Paludomfs Andebsoniana, n. sp. 

Large and globose ; spire produced and pointed ; of a verjr striking^ 
greenish yellow colour, with four intense black bands on t)6 last whbr^ I tbe'^ 
one at the suture and the two near the base about the width of the 
band on P. omata ; the second band from the suture twice this width,'* 
latter, in all but very old specimens, is very distinctly visible witldSoW 
aperture ; whorls seven, the first two or three generally decollated, 
versely superficially ridged, ridges more or less obsolete towards the centre 
of the up 2 )or whorls, one of them below the suture more prominent than 
the rest ; columella pure white ; the operculum constantly differs on its 
inner side from those of the other Burmese species by the remarkably 
raised and very rugose nucleolar portion and by the distinct, though minute, 
granular margin. Dr. Anderson obtained several hundred specimens in 
stages of growth at Mandalay, Ava, Bhamo, Kabyuet, and Myadoung. tlQPS 
of the beat distinguishing marks from its var. J^eguensis is the great wiattf 
within the apei*ture of the second brown band ; the band nearest the base, 
on the other hand, is com])aratively smaller ; in P. Begmnais (even in 
young specimens) the tAvo iipjwn* bands are altogether wanting, the third 
veryi^arrow, the last broad and diffused over the basal portion of the colu- 
mella. ' This is jjrobably tlu* Balmlomm sj). of Theobald from the Shaa^ 
♦States, J. A. S. B., 18G5, p. 2GL 

Long. max. 21), diam. max. 22 mil. 

Var. Peofensis (an sp. n. ?) 

Falndomm regvlata, Bens., var., Con. Indica, pi. 108, fig. 6. 

Differs from the preecdiim by the slightly more rugose sculpture, by 
'dts more decollated apex, by the less cylindric.d whorls and less produced 
and pointed sjnre (more api)arcnt in young specimens), by the columella 
• being a 2 )i)arently invariably faintly stained with brown, by the almost entire 
aj^parent abbcnco of colouration on the last whorl, cs 2 )ccially in the absence 
of the second broad band within the aperture. Unfortunately, all the speci- 
mens have lost their oiiercula. The sixjcimen figured in the ‘ Con. lndi<;a’ 
is a very old decollated one. 

Type of variety from Pegu, long. 21, diam. 16 mil. 

Paludomfs obnata, Bens« 

PaludomuB ornata^ Bons., A. & M., 1866, 498 ; Con. Indica, 108, fig 8. 

Specimens of this very handsome species from Ava, Pegu, and Manda- 
lay are in the Museumr Collection ; it is well characterized hy its seven 
produced and solid whorls, acute and prominent spire ; the Ava specimens 
are not decollated, though quite adult ; those from the other two localities 
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have, however, all lost their first three or four whorls ; both young and old 
shells are perfectly smooth, with the exception of a deeply incised spiral 
jgroove below the suture ; the figure in the Con. Indica, pi. 108, fig. 8, is 
excellent ; perhaps it scarcely shows sufficiently clearly the three broad spiral 
brown bands ; from the peculiar thickness, even, of young shells, these 
luRds are, however, often scarcely visible ; the operculum resembles that of 
jP. regulala, Bens., only it is little flatter, both differ considerably from 
that of J?. Andernoniana^ being much smoother on their inner side. 

Long. 21, diam. 16 mil. 

Taludomus regulata, Bens. 

raltidomus regulata^ Bens., A. k M., 185G, p. 496 ; Con. Indica, pi. 108, fig. 6. 

This species was not obtained by Dr. Anderson ; the Museum, however, 

’ jf^jsjjsses some hundred si)ecimcns from Prome and Thyet-Myo in Pegu ; the 
* epdcimens from the latter locality arc typical ones from the collection of Mr. 
Theobald ; the shell is admirably figured as above in the ‘ Con. Indica’ ; the 
spiral, broad, flattened ridges throughout are very characteristic, as is also its 
slightly compressed, angular shape ; the operculum differs from that of P. 
Andersoniana, by being more concave and less broad on its inner side, the 
nucleolar j^art is less raised and much more rugose, the broad polished margin 
(under the lens) is destitute of sculpture, instead of being minutqly gr^idar. 

Long. max. 24^, diam. 16 mil. 

'WA , ^ 

Palitdomus Burmanica, n. sp. 

Shell small, very thick, .spire depressed, in shape closely resembling the 
European Litorina ohtumta ; only two whorls, the others decollated in 
both young and old sjjeciinens ; smooth, wit^a few irregular striae at suture ; 
columella very thick, pure white ; aperture somewhat compressed, as inwa 
typical P. labiosa, not globosely expanded as in P. Blanfordiana ; in all the 
ten specimens found, only three instead of four bands, the upper one exceed- 
ingly broad, covering nearly half the last whorl, the middle one narrow, 
the basal one broad, but not diffused over any part of the columella, these 
bands are of the most intense black within the aperture, even in very old, 
thick specimens ; epidermis unusually thick, dark olive-green, closely cover- 
ed with regular raised pustules of a lighter colour. 

Yaylaymaw and also Mandalay. 

Long. 14L diam. 12 mil. 

The operculum is like that of P. regulata^ a shade darker in colour, 
nucleolar portion on the inner side a little more distinctly spirally rugose. 
The broad and richly coloured bands (only three in number), pure white colu- 
mella, and peculiar epidermis are the principal distinguishing characters 
from typical Tenasserim P. lahiosa ; it is, I consider, quite distinct from 
P. Blanfordiana, 
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Paltjdomtts Blanpobdiana, n. sp. 

Talud4>muB laliosa^ Con. Indica, pi. 108, fig. 9, (not of Bens.) “Tongoop.” - ' 

' There are good many specimens in the Museum froxd ^egu i^d 
also from Gowhatty in Assam, agreeing exactly with the shell figured as 
above in the ‘ Con. Indirfa’ ; there are also seven typical specimens of jP. 
lahioaa, collected by Mr. Theobald in Tenasserim ; these latter are 
deal smaller and less angularly globose than the Pegu species, their colinhel- 
la is more vividly stained with brown, the brown bands are less regular and 
distinct (showing in an especially marked way within the aperture), and 
finally both young and old specimens are truncated, which is apparently 
never the case with the former ; the sculpture of both is the same, quite 
smooth, except for a few irregular spiral striae below the suture ; the typical 
specimens of F, labiosa are without opcrcula ; those of P. Blanfordiaw^ 
resemble opcrcula of P. regulata^ though they are even less rugose, the 
striae of the nucleolar portion of the inner side being distinct and reg^¥^ 
(seen through the lens). 

P. labiosa irom Tenasserim, long. max. 12 1-, diam. 10 ; 

P. Blanfordiana^ from Ava, long. max. 19, diam. 15 mil. ; 

P. Bianfordiana, var. from Assam, long. 20, diam. 15 mil. 

This species resembles as closely P. ornata as it does typical Tenassq^^ 
rim P. labiosa ; specimens from Assam differ in no respect from Burmese - 
ones, except by the spire being a trifle more produced, this locality for tlj^l 
species is interesting, it appears to be very abundant there. ' i 


Ampullabia Theobaldi, Hanl. * 

A, Theohaldij Blf., Con. Indica, pi. 115, fig. 2, (Loc. Y) 

9 A. mattra, Bv., var., Con. Icon. fig. 57 (Loc. ?) 

Unfortunately none of the 16 specimens collected by Dr. Anderson at 
Bham6 are x^uite full-grown, the outer lip in all of them being thin and 
sharp ; in the depression of the spire they agree with Beeve’s figure of A. 
maura, as well as the typical figure of A. Theobaldi ; the umbili«u8 is open, 
agreeing exactly with the latter figure ; the colouration and shape of the 
aperture are also the same ; 1 think it very doubtful, however, if it cap^ be 
separated as a distinct species from the common Assam form, from which 
it only seems to differ by its larger size, less produced spire, slightly more 
open umbilicus, and in the colouration being a shade more vivid ; in the 
latter two respects, however, some few Assam specimens approximate most 
closely. 


Unio ma^htalis, Lam., var. bayabiensis, nov. 

XInio marginalise Lam., Anim. s. Yort. ; Con. Indica, pi, 9, fig. 6, (sp. juv.) 

This variety is abundant at Sawady in the Thengleng stream, also at 
Bham6 and at Shuaygoomyo ; four young specimens found at Myadoung 
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probably also belong to this form. The nearest figured variety is ohesoy 
Hanl., Con. Indica, pi. 44, fig. 7, from the Irawady ; var. mmdiensis is of 
a more ovate shape, of a slightly thinner texture, the nacre is of a light 
; salmoii- or cream-colour, instead of the ordinary bluish white tinge cliarac- 
teristic of var. ohesa^ the difFerence of colour in the nacre is constant both 
ii»/(fi^ng and old shells ; the lateral teeth are more convex, the cardinal 
on^ a little less strongly developed ; young specimens of both varieties arc 
prominently winged, as in var. hmellatm^ pi. 41, fig. 7, of the Con. Indica ; 
extenially young specimens are of a gamboge-yellow colour, tinged with 
bright green on the wing. 

Long. miix. 113, lat. max. 68 mil. 

var. CoEBLiKUS, Lea. 

‘ tTnti CorrianuSy Lea, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. V., pi. 9, fig*. 25 ; 

U. margimlis, var. Corriana, Con. Indica, pi. 44, fig. 4. 

Tour magnificent specimens of this very marked variety were found at 
Yaylaymaw ; the nacre is of the most beautiful salmon-pink coloS ; the 
only difference from tyj)ical Bengal S 2 >ccimens is that the texture and teeth 
are thicker, and this is the case also with specimens from Pegu. 

Long. 115, lat. 55 mil. 


t T Unio Feddeni, Theob. 

Unto Feddeni^ Theob., J. A. S. B. 1873, pi. 17, fig. 3. 

Tolerably abundant in paddy-swamps at Bham6, also at Yaylaymaw. 
I feel quite sure that Mr. Theobald is wrong in recording this species as 
found in the Pemgunga, Central India ; typical specimens from Mr. Feddeff 
are marked in the carefully kept collection of Mr. H. F. Blanford as from 
Burmah ; the specimens found by Dr. Anderson in Upper Burmah confirm 
Mr. Blanford’s record of the locality of the original type form, as opposed 
to that given by Mr. Theobald ; Mr. Feddcn collected in both localities. 


Unio Burmaiojs, Blf. 

Unio BurmanuSf Blf., P. Z. S., 1869, p. 450 (Bhamo) ; Con. Indica, pi. 42, fig. 1. 

This form was not found on the Second Yunnan Expedition., 'Full- 
grown shells are narrower and more produced, with the umbones much^ less 
prominent, and the rugose sculpture also less developed than is the case 
with U. Bhamoemia. ^ 

The types of U. Burmnm from Bham6 are in the Indian, Miweum. 
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Upper Burma and Yunnan. 

Usrio Bhamoensis, Theob. 

JJnio JihamoenaiSy Theob., J. A. S. B., 1873, p. 207, pi. 17, flg. 1. 

TJnio Mand-elayenaia, Theob., J. A. S. B., 1873, p. 208, pi. 17, Ag. 2. 

Not uncommon at Myadoung and Yaylaymaw ; found also on thb Fn^sti ‘ 
Expedition at Mandalay, Bhamo, and Shienpagah. The two above forms 
certainly not be separated, as indeed might have been surmised froiQ|0||r, 
Theobald’s remarks in the original descrij)tion, large series from one loiS^ty 
showing that both varieties run one into the other. The Pegu form men- 
tioned in the original description of U. Bhamoemis differs a good deal more 
from both than the Bham6 from the Mandalay one ; it is a pity Mr. Theobald 
did not give this Frome variety a name, instead of the Bham6 one. 

Unio FBAaiLiS, n. sp. 

9 TTnio folioeeuay Gld., Froc. Boat. Soc. ; Con. Indica, pi. 42, fig. 3. 

? U. TeguenaUy Anth., Am. J. Con., pi. 25, fig. 2. 

Ten specimens from Yaylaymaw only differ from the Pegu form, in 
that tKfe epidermis, except on the posterior angle, is quite smooth ; unfortu- 
nately they all seem young shells ; the two biggest arc excc 2 :)tionally tumid, 
in this ros*pect differing from the others, as also from the Bham6 and 
Sheinpagah sijccimens ; in all of the above the nacre is less yellow-tinged 
towards the umbonos, and the teeth thinner than in £7*. yb/wcetw. It is 
a form extremely close to, if not identical with, the £7. comptus, 

(Nouv. Archives X, PI. G, fig. 3 — 4 j), stated by MM. Crosse and Fischer^# 
be the U Sumatrensis of Lea. \ ' 

t 

Tyiw of U fragilis from Yaylaymaw : long. 34, lat. 17|^, crass. 11 J 

mil. 

Three specimens from Bhamo, all young : long. max. 43, lat. 24, crass. 
13 mil. 

Thirty S 2 )ecimens from Shienpagah, all young : long. max. 32, lat. 17, 
crass. 9i mil. 

Specimens of U. foliaceusy from Pegu, long. 58, lat. 22^ /brass. 17 

mil. 

* 

Unio puoio, Bens. 

XTnie pugiOy Bens., A. & M., 18G2, p. 193 ; Con. Indico, pi. 10, fig. 7. 

'Abundant at Myadoung, Bham6, and Yaylaymaw. Very young speci- 
mens are rugose anteriorly, especially near the umbones. 

' ' Long. 57, lat. 27, crass. 20 mil. 

UiTO Bonneatoi, Eyd. & Soul., var. 

Unio Bmiuaudiy E^d# & Soul, Mag. de Zool., 1838, pi. ; Con. Indica, pi. 10, flg. 6, and 
- pi. 46, figs. 5, 6. 
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Very abundant at Myadoung, Irawady Second Defile, Sbuaygoomyo, 
Yaylaymaw, and Bhamo. It varies considerably in being more or less 
rugose in sculpture. 

Long. max. 52, lat. max. 29, crass. 24 mil. 

^ Vmo Andebsoniana, n. sp. 

This species was found at Myadoung in tolerable abundance, together 
with U. Bonneaudi and several other species ; two specimens were also obtain- 
ed on the First Expedition at Shienpagah. It is next allied to J7. pacJiyso^ 
ma, Bens., and to some of the varieties of Z7. caruleus, Lea. It is easily 
distinguished from U. Bonneaudi by its more irregular shape, thinner texture 
by the acute angulation, greater production posteriorly, and by the 
^j^ore developed sculpture ; a constant character also is the pink colour of 
X nacre, which in ZT". Bonneaudi is bluish white, this is equally distinct 
and characteristic in young as in old specimens. 

Type from Myadoung, long. 32, lat. 15^, crass, llj mil. 

Specimen of Z7. Bonneaudi from Myadoung, long. 31, lat. 18, crass. 13 

mil. 


CoRBTCULA Lamaeckiana, Prime. 

CorUcitla LamareJeiana^ Piiine, Aim. Lyc. N. York, 1867 (Mt. Laos, Cambodia). 

\:i- * Specimens obtained at Hotha and Momein (5,500 feet) in Yunnan, and 
Alio at Mandalay, agree exactly with Prime’s original figure. Major God- 
win- Austen also found a small form of this well-marked sj^ccies at Manipur, 
in the Kucliai stream. 

Long. 28.J, lat. 20^-, crass. 13 mil. 


COEBICULA YuilNANEJJSIS, n. Sp. 

Medium-sized specimens from Yaylaymaw agree fairly with Prime’s 
figure and description of (7. Linmana^ (Ann. Lyc. N. York, 1867, Cambodia), 
the principal difference being the less truncate anterior side. Shell large, 
thick, transverse, inequilateral, compressed, rather abruptly tumid towards 
the umboncs ; anteriorly moderately produced and rounded, posteriorly pro- 
duced and truncate (exactly as in Prime’s figure of C. Linneana) ; lateral 
teeth curved, the anterior a little more so than the posterior ; no lunule ; 
epidermis dark brown, stria) regular and close \ interior violet, of a . darker 
shade near the margin. This species is more inequilateral, more tumid near 
the umbones, and more regularly sulcated than (7. Mulleriam^ Prime (/o<7. 
from China, which, however, it also closely resrptibles. 

Type from Manwyne in Yunnan (4,000 feet) ; long. 89, lat. 88 mil. 

Yaylaymaw (all young) : long. 21i, lat. 17, crass. Hi mil. 
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COEBICULA AnUBBSONIANA, U. Sp. 

Hather small, thin, subequilateral, transversely ovate, tumid ; mediuniH 
sized specimens closely resemble in shape Cl intsquilateMia, Prime, 
sides are obtusely rounded, epidermis bright green, interior violet;' paler 
near the margin. This species is quite distinct from the other Burmese,^^ :' 
Indian ones, it is, however, exceedingly close to C. tumida^ Desh., P.' 

185 i, from Borneo, as figured by Issel. 

Type from Momein in Yunnan : long. 20 J-, lat. 12 mil. 


IV . — Descriptions of three new Species of Birds of the Genera Pollbrneumj. . 

/ Actinura, and Pomatorhinus ; lately collected in the neighhowrhood^Sk 
Saddya^ Assam, hy Mb. M. J. Ogle of the Topographical Survey 
Major H. H. Godwin-Austen, B, G\ S., F. Z. S., 

(Received March 29 ; — Road April 4, 1877.) 

1. Pellobneum pectobalis, n. sp. 

2>^«tf.*T-Hcad to najx) dull dark chestnut ; back, mngs, and tail umber- 
brown, the last indistinctly barred and with narrow pale tips, the outer 
primaries («lged paler. Lores and frontal feathers pale, tipped with p^l^ 
black, extending as an obscure supercilium to the nape, where the featheT|r 
become broadly dingy white on their upper web, dark brown on the lowe^- 
those on the back of the neck are broadly black-centredi.^ The ear^ 
coverts are umber-brown, darker behind, forming a crescentic margin again 
bordered lighter. The chin is pure w^hite for three-quarters of an inch ; a 
dark gorget of broadly black-centred feathers then crosses the upper breast, 
fee centering of the feathers becoming very large, oblong, and conspicuous oh 
the elongate feathers of the sides of the neck, but paler and less defined 
on the fianks. From the gorget all beneath is pale rufoscent oohre. The 
under tail-coverts are dark, bordered with white. 

Legs pale ochre. Iridoi^t vermilion. 


Wing. 

Tail. 

Tarsus. 

Bill at front. 

30" 

30" 

112" 

0-70" 

30 

30 

10 

063 


— Saddya, Assam (M. J. Ogle). 

T*his species is nearest and closely allied to JPellorneum Mandellu, 
W. ^lanford, described from Darjeeling, which is the same as Hodgson's 
P. Ntpalensis, a MS. name never published. It is a larger bird as regards 
wing,'and, thp ^egs are more robust. The principal difference lies in the far 
larger exjiSnt of the dark streaking on the sides of the neck : the dark centred 
feathers are longer and broader than in P. Mandellih oblong spots 

a 
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being 0*4 in. by 1*3 in. in this new form as against 0*3 by 1*0, while those 
on the upper nape are bordered with white above ; the top of the head is 
dark chestnut, opposed to a dull rufous umber in the Darjiling species. 
Yet the greatest departure is in the abrupt termination of the white chin, 
succeeded by the ochraccous tint of the rest of the under parts, while tho 
black centerings of the feathers arc so broad and closely distributed as 
to form a decided dark gorget, whence they spread away down the sides of 
tho breast. The feathers of the head and nape are more lengthened and 
fuller than in the other species. 

We appear to have in this genus — all near allies : — 

1. Pellobneum buficeps,* Swainsoii. 

South India. 

2. Pellobneum Mandellit, W. Dlanfovd. 

Sikkim, and the Garo and Khasi Hills. 

3. - Pellobneum pectobalts, G-A. 

Eastern Assam. 

4. Pellobneum Tickellti, Blyth. 

P, minoty Hiimc, S. F., 1873, p. 298, from Tonassorim. 

P. 8uhoeIirac€umy Swinlioo, A. M. N. U., 187 1> p* 267^ also from Tenatsorim. 

Burmah and Tenasserim. 

I cannot help thinking that the two last names are only synonyms. 
In the list of Birds from Tenasserim (Stray Feathers, Vol. II. p. 476.), 
Hie very country whence Tickell sent his specimens to Blyth, P. minor is 
recorded as common, but P. Tichellii as not yet obtained. Comi>aring 
specimens lately received from Tenasserim with the original descrij)tion 
and with a specimen in the Indian Museum (also from Tenasserim) wliich 
there is every reason for believing to be one of the original typos, I can arrive 
at no other decision but that P. minor and P. suhocJiraceum are nothin* eSS" 
than P. Tichellii ; nor is it likely that two distinct species whose dimensions 
are so exceedingly close are to be found in so limited an area. 

. # 

2. Actinuba Oglei, n. sp. 

Besc . — ^Above rich umber-brown with a smnna tinge, strongly rusty on 
the head and nape, the soft feathers of the back and rump are very finely 
and indistinctly crossed with narrow bars. A well-developed frontal band 
of white having the shafts of its.feathers black, merges into a well-defined 
pm’o white supercilium and is continued over the black ear-coverts and 
down the side of the neck, where the white feathers become bordered with 
black, the supercilium thus terminating in scattered spots. This white 
supercilium is bordered above with black. LoreS^v^dark, chin pure white, 

• Ib given in Blyth’s List of the Birds of Bnrxnah, but I doubt if true P. rujicepa 
is found out of Boutbem India. 
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breast grey, flanks and abdomen dull earthy brown. Wings and tail rich 
umber narrowly barred with black-brown, the tail having about 24 imch barek 
Irides crimson lake ; legs and feet umber-brown. . ' 

Length about 6", wing 2*8", tail 2*8'^, tarsus 1*1", bill at front 0‘6D^ 

Tho bill, which is stronger and deeper than in any other species of tte 
genus, is black above, grey below. 

Hab. — S hot on Manbiim Tila, on the Tenga Pani river, near Saddya, 
at 800 ft. (M. J. Ogle). 

This is another new form for which we have to thank Mr. Ogle, after 
whom 1 have much pleasure in naming it. It is one of the most beautiful 
and distinct forms of the genus, its white chin and superciliary stripe being 
a most conspicuous departure from the type of coloration possessed by tho 
other species. ^ 

Actinura Oglei in the coloration of the head and nape, and in its w]|||to> 
throat, has remarkable afifinitics for Turdinus guttatuSy Tickell, from Tenas- 
serim. This last bird can hardly find a place in the genus Turdinus as 
exemplified by such forms as T, hrevicaudatus and its allies. In the stout 
legs and feet it is akin to Actinura, and in the form of the nostrils it is also 
like ActinUra Oglei. The principal departure to bo noted is in the absence 
of barring on the wings and tail, but this is to be discerned, though it is 
indistinct, and is noted by Tickell in his original description, when the 
barring was no doubt more apparent than it now is in the faded type speci- 
men in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. In A. Oglei this barring, I notice, ia 
far less conspicuous than in A. JEJgertoni, A. Waldeni, &c. Altogether 
these two birds present a most instructive case of close generic relationship. 


3. PoMATOEiinrus STENonnYircniTS, n. sp. 

Desc . — Above pale umber-brown with an ochraceous tinge, richer brown 
on the head, a more umber tint on the tail and wings, a narrow pure white 
supercilimn from base of bill over the eye to the car-coverts, but not ex- 
tending further. Lores bhilik, passing under the eye to the ear-coverts, 
which are grey-black and bounded posteriorly with rufous brown. Chin and 
upper throat pure white, breast and abdomen pale rufescent, flanks and 
under tail-coverts pale ochraceous brown. 

Bill very long, tapering, curved, ant much compressed ; bright orange- 
red. Legs and feet horny grey. • 

i Length abt. 8^ ; wing 4" ; tail 4*4'' ; tarsus 1*35" ; bill at front 1*45'', 

S. 3*25; „ 3'9; „ 1*20; „ 1-15. 

The female is th\<& very decidedly smaller than the male. 

Hab. — O btained on Maubum Tila, on Tenga Pani River, near Saddya 
at 800 ft. (M. J. Ogle). 
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This beautiful Pomaiorhinm, which with the preceding species was 
discovered during the past cold season, in its very slender and narrow bill 
approaches the Xiphorhamphus form more than any other species of this 
group of Scimitar Babblers. In its coloration it reminds one of Bom, fer- 
ruginous, 

^,<':The claw of the inner too is smaller than the outer, and all the claws 
are rounded off at the tip so as to have a peculiarly blunt gouge-like ap- 
pearance. 

The collection also contains several other new and interesting species, 
some of which I am unable to determine satisfactorily out hero, but which 
shall be described in more detail in my next List of Birds from the N. E. 
Frontier. I may mention (i) an Xbrornis with yellow chin, which I propose 
^rjiaming A. flavogularis ; (ii) Gkletiasicm atrosuperciliaris^ intermediate 
, itt'- size between Baradoxomis ruficeps and Gh, rttficeps ; (iii) ILoromis 
fuHginhenter^ Hodg. ; (iv) Turdinus Williamsoni quite distinct from the 
type of T, hrevicaudntus, Blj^th, which is of a strong rufous colour on the 
breast, abdomen, and under tail-coverts ; this rufous colour j)erva(les the 
back, and the spotting on the secondaries is smaller and less conspicuous 
than in the sijccimen lately received from Saddya. 
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V. — Note on the Varvaiion of the Barometric Tides in connection with 

nal Land- and Sea-Breezes, — By Henhy F. Blakfobd, Meteorol^yiqal * 

Be^ortcr to the Government of India, ^ ^ 

(Received January 29 Read March 7, 1877). 

The theory of the diurnal land- and sea-breezes on sea-coasts is peroaps 
one of the most familiar of meteorological topics, and the subject finds a placd 
ill all our handbooks of meteorology and physical geography, as an illustration 
of winds of convection. It has long been surmised, as a deduction from 
the theory, that the daily oscillations of pressure over the sea and the land, 
in the neighbourhood of coast-lines, must shew marked differences ; the 
jircssure being higher over the land during the night and early morning^ 
over the sea during the afternoon and evening hours. Hitherto, howetlH^, 
as far as I am aware, this inference has never been confirmed by the results 
of actual observation ; and the following facts, relating to the diurnal vari- 
atioi^'of jiressure over the head of the Bay of Bengal between 60 and 120 
miles from the coast of the Sunderbans, will therefore have that interest 
which must always attach to the confirination of a familiar theory. At 
the same time, I may point out, the view which I pijfc forward at a recent 
meeting of' the Society, viz., that a considerable transfer of air takes place 
in the day-time from the land to tho sea, also receives confirmation ; 
regarded as a whole, the resulting phenorngnon is, to my mind, a very beauti- 
ful and at the same time simple solution of a problem in meteorological 
physics. 

The data which have given occasion to this communication have reached 
me only within tho last few weeks. They arc tho reduced logs, relating to 
fS&iah seas, for the mouth of January, which have been aecumulated for 
many years jJast by the London Meteorological Office, established by the late 
Admiral Fitzroy, and now under the direction of Mr. R. H. Scott and 
Captain II. Toynbee. The oCservations have all been made with compared 
instruments and have l)con ^|rrected to the Kow standard ; and the extracted 
observations have been carefully sifted in the cour&c of extraction, and all 
doubtful entries rejected. Those which I shall now discuss are the baro- 
metric readings of ships north of latitude 20°, approaching and leaving the 
Sandhoads ; and are therefore all taken between distances of 60 and 120 
miles from tho coast. The observations having been made with marihe 


mercurial barometers, it is probable that the amplitude of the range shewn 
by them may be somewhat less than would be shewn by barometers with 
largo" tubes, were it pfacticablo to use such instruments on board ship ; but 
all the instruments issued bj* the Marino Meteorological Department (and 
such only have been employed) have been subjected to a preliminary 
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testing for sensitiveness and those only selected which have satisfied the 
test. It is therefore improbable that any large correction would be required 
to render the present data strictly comparable with those of a standard 
barometer. 

The theory of diurnal land- and sea-breezes, as I understand it, is as 
fdlloVs. Under the morning sun, the air resting on a land- surface is more 
expanded than that resting on the sea; the larger part of the absorbed 
solar heat being used up, in the former case, in heating the air, while 
in the latter it is chiefly employed in evaporating water and charging 
the air with vapour ; and, as I shewed in a former paper, the pressure of a 
given volume of air, when heated, is raised more than seven times as much 
as when the same amount of heat is consumed in chai’ging it with vapour. 
The exact proportion at a temperature df 80® is 7*27. The expansion that 
follows in the two cases is not, however, quite in the same proportion, be- 
cause more heat is consumed in work in the one case than in the other. 
Supposing that the expansion takes place under the same pressure in bdth 
cases, the ratios of expansion, for the same absorj^tion of heat, would be 
5*44 times as great in the case of the heated air as in that of the air 
charged with vapour, at the assumed temperature. The chief effect of this 

unequal expansion is to tilt the 
planes of equal pressure (de^ 
fg) somewhat as represented 
in the accompanying diagram; 
and to produce a head of 
pressure at a certain heiglit in 
the atmosphere over the land ; 
while at the land- and sea-sy, 
face the pressure is perhaps but little altered. This process goes on as long 
as the temperature is rising ; and the result is a current of air, at a certain 
height in the atmosphere, blowing from th^ land to the sea. But this 
transfer of air from the land- to the sea-atmosphere, while tending to restore 
equilibrium at the higher level, produces an increase of static pressure at 
the sea-surface, and reduces that at the land-surface ; and therefore, a return 
current sets in at the lower level, which is the well known sea-breeze. As 
is well known, the sea-breeze sets in first on the coast-line ; and as the day 
advances it extends in both directions, coming from further out at sea and 
penetrating to a greater distance inland. This continues till the equili- 
brium at the ground-surface is restored, which, however, does not occur until 
late in the evening. At Calcutta, the anemometer jimee shews that, on an 
average, the retardation of the sea-breeze is such^that it does, not set in 
fairly until about 5 or 6 in the afternoon. Its prevalence, for some hours 
after this, is familiar to all residents in Calcutta in the cool southerly wind 
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which, in the hot weather, sets in about the hour of the evening drive, is at 
its height about the usual dinner-hour, and makes the south veranda|x sq 
pleasant for the post-prandial lounge. It lulls gradually, and as mla 
ceases to be felt about midnight. Meanwhile, the cooling of the lower and : 
moro heated strata of the air, by reducing their elasticity, allows the 
higher strata to sink under the influence of gravity; and this, the. 
rapidly, the faster the cooling proceeds ; and since, in virtue of the momentum 
acquired during the interval of more rapid cooling, the motion continues, 
after the contraction has begun to relax, the lower strata are dynamically 
" compressed, producing the evening maximum of barometric pressure. As 
the expansion in the morning is greatest over the land, so also is the con- 
traction in the evening ; and, owing to this, the isobaric planes at a certain 
elevation are again disturbed, sinkiig lower over the land and producing a 
head of pressure over the sea. This disturbance causes a transfer of aii* 
from over the sea to the land at the higher level ; and is followed by an 
acoumulation of pressure at tho land-surface, causing the outflow of the 
land-wind in the early morning hours. 

According to this theory, then, there should be an excess of pressure 
over the Ijmd in the morning and as long as the land-wind prevails, and an 
excess of pressure over the sea in the afternoon and evening; and we might 
expect thatf, at the time of the afternoon minimum, when, according to the 
theory of tho baroinetrio tides, the air is exercising simply a static pressure, . * 
the minimum of the sea- curve would shew a much less depression than the 
land-curve, while the reverse would hold good at the time of the morning mi- 
nimum. A comparison of tho Calcutta curve vnih that of the head of the 
Bay, superimposed in the accompanying diagram, shews that these relations 
.. nature. Any small increase in the amiditude of the mariuei 

barombtric curve which may be required to render it strictly comparable witH 
that of the Calcutta standard barometer, would only have the effect of 
increasing the difference of the night maximum and minimum, and 
somewhat diminishing that of the morning maximum and* afternoon 
minimum, r 

In the diagram, I have represented the curves as deviations from the 
same line of mean pressure. Actually, in January, the mean pressure of the 
land is in general lower than that over the sea. It must be remembered also 
that the phiccs represented are 80 or 90 miles from the coast-line ; and 
therefore quite on the limits of the belt within which the daily oscillatidn 
of the surface-winds is experienced. I anticipate that, when the data for 
March and April shall bp brought into comparison in like manner, the two 
curves VriU shew a stilf greater difference, indicating a greater transfer of air. 

Tho following are the values for the six hom’s of observation, deduced 
from the marine registers ; the co-efficients of Bessel’s formula, computed 
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therefrom ; and the hourly values calculated from the formula : in conjunc- 
tion with which I give also the corresponding values for the Calcutta curve. 
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Means of ol)sermtions of Pressure. Sandheads. January, 


Hour. 
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ol)S. 
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oba.^ 
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obs. 
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4 

62 

29-983 

j 

Noon. 

j 
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1 

ao-042 

20 

60 
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BesseVs fornmla. Sandlicads. January, 

CO = 30 022 + 0068 sin {n 15** + 272*^ 27') + 0288 sin (n 30° -f- 152° 3 ) 

-h 0093 sin {n 45° + 90°). ^ ■ 
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VI . — Gontrihutions toivards a Knoioledge of the Bunnese Flom, 

By S. Kuez. 

(Continued from Vol. XLV, p. 310.) 

BmZOPSOItBM 
Conspectus of Genera. 

Suhord. L HEIZOrilOllEJE. Ovary inferior. Albumen none. Seeds germinat- 
ing on the troo, the thick radicle rapidly enlarging and protruding from tho summit of 
the fruit. Salt-loving shrubs or trees. 

* Ovary-eells with 2 — 0 omUs. 

Hiiizopuoua. Calyx 4-clcft. Petals entire. Anthers 8 — 12, nearly sessile. 
/)yary 2-cellod, the cells 2-ovulcd. 

' ‘^^xSihiors. Calyx 6 — 6-eIcft. Petals notched, appendaged. Stamens 10 — 12. 

Ovary 3-collcd, tho colls 2-ovulcd. 

Kandelia. Calyx 6— 6-clcft. Petals cut. Stamens many, the filaments capillary. 
Ovary 1-ccllcd, with 6 ovules. • 

* ♦ Ovary •cells with a solitary ovule. 

Bhvovieua. Calyx 8 — 14 -cleft. Petals 2-cleft, appendaged. Stamens 16 — 28, 
tho filaments filiform. Ovary 2 — 4-ccllcd. 

Subord. II. LEONOTIDEJE. Ovary inferior, almost superior or free. Embryo 
imbedded in a fleshy albumen. Seeds germinating in tho ordinary way. 

* Ovary inferior. Calyx hell-shaiKd beyond the ovary. 

Caeallia. Calyx-lobes short, erect. Stamens 10—16. Ovarj-'-colls 2-ovulqd. 
Flowm cymoso. 

PsIiLACalyx. Calyx-lobes short, recurved. Stamens 10—12. Ovaiy^-cclls many- 
ovulod. Plowors fascicled. ^ 

•- Ovary supe^r or nearly so, with a broad base adnalr (o the calyx. 
OYNOTimbHES. Calyx without bractiots. Stsuncus 8—10, llio filaments elongate. 
Ovary-cells 4-ovulod» 

7 
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Bhizophora, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* iNowors podicellcd, the petals villous along tho hordcrs ; stamens 8, . . i • J?. mucronata. 
Flowers sessile, the petals quite glabrous ; stamens 8 — 12, It. coiijugata. 

1. E. MUCRONATA, Lamk. Enc. VI. 89 ; Wight Icon. t. 238 ; Miq. 
St" Ind. Bat. II. 584. (Wiizophora Mangle^ Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 459 ; JK. 

Griif. Not. Dicot. 6(55. t. 640; Hh. macrorrhiza, Griff, in Med. 
and Phys. Trans. Calc. VIII. 1S36. 8 and Not. Dicot. 664). 

Hab. Frequent in the mangrove-swamps of the shores from Arracan 
down to Tcnas.serim. — FI. Fr. oo . 

2. E. CONJUOATA. L. sp. pi. 634 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 584. (B. 
Candelaria^ Griff, in Med. and Phj’^s. Trans. Calc. VIII. 7). 

Hab. Common in the mangrove swamps along the shores from Arra- 
can down to Tenasscrim and the Andamans. — FI. Fr. oo . 

Ceriops, Am. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Cymes compact, on very short peduncles ; petals bristly fringed towards their tips, 

« . . C. Hoxburghiana. 

Cymes rather lax ; petals terminated by 2 or 3 club-shaped appendages, C. Candolleana. 

1. C. lioxBTJEaniAh'A, Am. in Ann. Nat. Hist. I. 362 ; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. II. 591. (Bhizopliora decandra^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 663 ; Bruguiera 
decandrOy Griff, in Med. and Phys. Trans. Calc. VIII. 1838. 10). 

Hab, Common in the littoral forests all along the shores from Chit- 
tagong down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. — FI. KS. ; Fr. CS. 

2. C. CAynoLLEAXA, Arn. in Ann. Nat. Hist. I. 364 ; Wight Icon. t. 
240 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 590. 

Hab. Frequent in the mangrove swamps of the Andamanjj. 3 a^iilr 
HS. ; Fr. CS. 

Kandelia, W. A. 

1. K. Eheebei, WA. Prod. I. 34; Wight 111. I. 209. t. 89 ; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. II. 585. 

Hab. Frequent in the littoral forests, esj^ecially the tidal ones, at. the 
debouchures of the larger riversof Pegu and Tenasserim. — FI. HS. ; Fr. ESi 

Bruguiera, Tiamk. 

Conspeclm of Species. 

Subg. I. Kaniliay Bl. Calyx-tubo almost club-shaped, the limb S^.cleft. Pe- 
tals 8, bearing bristles at tho tips. Stamens 16, the filaments filiform and longer th^ 
the cordate or ovate anthers. Fruit cylindrical. ' V* 

Calyx-tube naiTowcd at base, ribbed, the lobes very short ai^l stifl^- ^ A. parvifora. 
Calyx-tube obtuse at the base, smooth, tho lobes nearly as long as,,4^^b6,'' 

‘>:V* A. carpophylloidea. 
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8ubg, II. Mangium, Bl. Calyx-tube almost bell-sbaped, the limb 10— H-cleffc. 
Petals 10 — 14. Stamens 20 — 28, the anthers linear, longer than the filaments. Ovary 
3 — 4-colled. Fruit turbinate. B. ggmnorhtza^ 

1. B. PAEVIFLOEA, WA. Prod. 1. 311 ; Miq. FI. Ind. 

Griff, in Med. and Pbys. Trans Calc. VIII. 10. (Bhizophora parviftora^ . 
Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 461). ^ 

Hab. In the littoral forests of Tenasserim and the Andamans. 
2207).— Fi. CS. 

2. B. CAETOPHTLLOIBES, Bl. Eniim. I. 93; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 11. 
689. (Bhizophora caryophyUoides^ Griff. Not. Dicot. t. 624). 

Hab. In the mangrove swamps at the debouchure of the Salween in 
Upper Tenasserim. — FI. Febr. ; Fr. Apr. 

3. B. OTMiTOEiiTZA, Lamk. Enc. Bot. IV. 696 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bot. 

II. 686 ; Griff, in Med. and Phys. Trans. Calc. VIII. 10. (B. Wightii^ 

Bl. Mus, Bot. 138 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 687 ; B. Bheedei, Bl. Enum. I. 
92 ; Miq. 1. c. ; Wight Icon. t. 239. A. ; B. parietosa^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 
670. t. .641 ; B. 10-angulata^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 669 ; B. eriopetala^ Wight 

III. I. ;.10 and Icon. t. 239). 

Hab. Common in the littoral ^rests all along the coasts from Chit- 
tagong dofsrn to Tenasserim and the Andamans. — FI. Jan. — May. 

I know only of one species of this alliance, flowering while still a 
shrub and Becoming a tree of 80 ft. in height in favourable situations. The 
indument of the petals and the number or absence of bristles a 2 :}pear to riae 


fallacious characters. 

Carallia, Roxb. 

Conspecim of Species. 

Loavos usually entire ; petals not embracing the filaments, C. lucida. 

Leaves scrrulato ; petals embracing the filamonts, ,,.C. lanceafol^^^. 


C. LUCiDA, lioxb. Corom. PL III. 211 and FI. Ind. II. 4814^ 
Griff, in Med. and Phys. Trans. Calc. VI IT. 11 ; WA. Prod. I. 312 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 605. — (C. integerrima^ DC. Prod. III. 33 ; Bth. in Linn. 
Proc. III. 74 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 193 ; C. zeylanica, Arn. in Wight lUustr. 
t. 90). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed forests, 
ascending into the hill-forests uj) to 4000 ft. elevation, rare in the low 
forests, all over Pegu, Martaban, and Tenasserim. — FI. C. S. ; Fr. HS. 

2. C. LANCEiBFOLTA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 481 ; Wight Icon. t. 604 ; 
Bth. in Linn. Proceed. III. 75. — (G. confmis, Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 1. 129/ 

' Ha^. In the tropical forests of Tenasserim. 

. ^ ‘ Gynotpoohes, Bl. 

^ 1. Gti *B1. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 127. t. 31 ; Bth. in Linn. 

Hab.' Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb.). 
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COMBBETACJEJE, 

Conspectus of Oenera. 

Suhord, /. COMBBETB^. Ciilyx-lobcs valvato. Stamens without alternating 
glands at the base, the filaments often infloxed in bud ; anthers versatile, opening in 
longitudinal slits. Ovary with 2 to 12 suspended ovules. Flowers in racemes, siiikes, 
or heads. 

* Calyx-limb deciduous, 

X Calyx-tube sliort, ronstricted but not produced beyond the ovary. 
Teuminalia. — P etals none. Sbimens indexed in bud, exserted. Flowers spiked 
or panicled. Erect trees. 

CoMiiiiETi’M. Petals verj' rarely wanting. Stamens straight in bud. Flowws 
usually racemose or panicled. Usually scandent shrubs. 

X X Calyx -tube elongate and produced beyond the ovary. 

Anooetssvs. Calyx-tube 2-wingcd at the base. Stamens 10, exserted. Xieaves 
alternate. Flowers in heads, small. ’ . * 

QrisQUALis. Calj-x-tube very long and slender, the limb small. Stamens 10, 
exserted. Leaves opposite. Flowers showy, in racemes. 

* * Cal yx-limh persistent, 

Calycoi'TEuis. Calyx-tubo 5-ribbed, not produced beyond the ovary, the limb 
enlarging. Stamens 1 0, included.^ Lcavq^ opposite. Flowers racemose. Climbers. 

Lumnitzeua. Calyx-tube elongate, naiTowed beyond the ovary. Staniens 6 or 10, 
exserted. Leaves alternate. Flow(;rs racemose. Trees or erect shrubs. 

Suhord, JI, GYROCAItPEJS, Calyx-lobes valvato or imbricate. Stamens alter- 
nating with as many glands or staminodcs ; filaments straight in bud ; anthers adnato, 
opening by a slit along the inner edge or in 2 valves. Ovary %vith a solitaiy pen- 
dulous ovule. Leaves alternate. Flowers cymose. 

Illigeiia. Calj’x-lobcs valvate, deciduous. Fruit extended into 2 or 4 lateral 
wings. Climbers with 3-foliolato leaves. 

Gyuocauits. Calyx-lobes imbricate, 2 of them persistent and enlarging wing- 
VlkQ. Nut 2-winged at the top. Erect trees with entire or lobed leaves. 

Torminalia, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Suhg, L Myrobalanus, Oiertn. Fruit a fleshy drupe, compressed or obsolotcly 
ang^ar, the putamen bony. - • 

‘ * Spikes sim 2 )le, solitary in the Uaf •axils, ^ 

O Spikes, quite glabrous. 

Glabrous or pubescent ; petioles very short, the base of the broad loaves more or loss 

rounded, ; drupes 1 J--2 in. long, compressed, T, oatappa, 

preceding but glabrous, the base of tho leaves moro or loss acuminate ; drupod^ about 

an in. long, obsoletcly 5 -angular, ovoid-oblong, red inside, T»proccra» 

O O Spikes puberulous or tomentoso. . ( 

Loaf-buds rusty villous ; leaves obovate, on 2 — 3 in. long petioles, usually ^ilky pubes- 
cent ; drupes obovoid, silky puberulous, • Belerica, 

* • Spikes more or less panicled at the end of the branehlets, ^puberulous or 

tomentose, . . i v<C : ’ . v' .1 
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Young shoots and underside of the oblong leaves rusty villous, the petiole short ; ovary 

villous ; drupes oval, glabrous, T, cheduh^ 

As precoding, but ovary quite glabrous, the flowers and fruits much smaller, the loaves 

more coppery villous beneath, T. tmetffella* ' 

Very young shoots rusty villous ; leaves smooth and glabrous, acuminate, the potiolo^ 

short ; drupes oblong-lanceolate, obsoletely 6 -comorod, glabrous, T, eitrina, 

Stihg, IL Pentaptera^ Hoxb. Fruit a dry nut, with a chartaceous or fibn:^« 
coriaceous pericarp, compressed or 3 — 6 -comered with as many equal or unequal wing% 
or only with 2 or a single wing all round. 

* Nuta uaualh/ ^-corneredy the angles expanded into 2 equaly or 3 — 1 unequal 
wings, (Chuncoa, Pav.) 

X Nuts largo, equally 2 -wingod, 1 J — 2 in. long. Spikes simple, axillary. 
All parts glabrous ; spikes puberulous or tomentose ; loaves obovate, tho petiolo 2 — 3 in. 
long ; nut 3 -cornered, with 2 large equal spreading wings, about 3 — 3^ in. across, 

T, hialata. 

As preceding, leaves smaller and shorter petioled ; nuts equally 2 - winged, only J f 

in. across, P, pyrifolia, 

X X Nuts small, uncqually' 2 — 3-wingcd. Spikes forming terminal pani- 
cles. 

Fruits ujnoqually 3 -winged, puberulous, brown, T, panievdata. 

Fruits much smaller than in jiroccding, equally 2-wingcd, almost glabrous, palo colour- . 

ed, ..4 .* €1 T, myriocarpa, 

^ * KiUs 4- or 5‘corucmly all the angles expanded into equal wings. 

All parts moy) or less groyi.sh tomentose ; leaves strongly net-veined beneath, tho pe- 
tiolo short, furnished with 2 stalked turbinate glands, T, alata. 

All parts glabi’Oiis ; leaves not prominently net- veined boncatli, tho petiole short, with 
2 stalked turbinate glands ; spikes paniclcd, like the calyxes, puberulous or almost 

tomentose, T, crenulata. 

As preceding, but tho panicled spikes and outside of calyx quite glabrous, . , T, •tnaero- 

.. carpa. 

1. T. Catappa, Linn. Mant. 519 ; DC. Prod. III. 11. ; WA. Proi’ 
Roxb. FI. Iiid. II. 430 ; Rot. Mag. t. 3004 ; Wight Icon. t. 17^%^ 

Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 20 (T, Moluccaiuty Lanik. Diet. I. 349 ; DC. 1. c., non 
Roxb.). 

Hap. Frequent in tho beaeh-forcsts of the Andaman islands, probab- 
ly also in Tenasserim ; much cultivated in villages all over the country. — 
FI. May, June ; Fr. Apr. 

2. T. PEOCEEA, Roxb. Corom. PI. III. t. 244 and FI. Ind. II. 429 ; 
DO. Prod. III. 12. 

;Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andaman islands. 

In Andaman Hop. p. 37, I stated that this species hardly differs from 
tho preceding. This is a mistake. The Nicobar species of Termimlia 
which Ij)resumed to be now (Joum. As Soc. Beng. 1876, 130) belongs here. 

3. T. 'Beleeica, Roxb. Corom. PI. II. t. 198 and FI. Ind. II. 431 ; 
DC. Prod.' Hi. 12 ; l^A. Prod. I. 813 ; Wiglit 111. 1. 1. 91. ; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. I/i. 600 { Bedd. FL Sylv. t. 19. {Kywlalanm helerica, Qseiiai. Fruct. 
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II. 90. t. 97 ; Rhoed. Hort. Malab. IV. t. 10 ; T^fcstidissima^ Griff. Not. 
Dicot. 685; 57. laurinoides^ T. aiid B. in Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 600). 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed forests up to 2000 ft. elevation, all over 
Burma and the adjacent provinces. — FI. Apr. May ; Fr. CS. 

4. T. CHEBUifA, Retz. Obs. V. 31 ; Roxb. Corom. PL II. t. 197 and 
Fj;. Ind. II. 435 ; DC. Prod. III. 13 ; WA. Prod. I. 313 ; Miq. FI. Ind- 
Bat. I/l. 601 ; Brand. For. FI. t. 29. ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 27. {T, reticulata^ 
Roth. Nov. sp. 381 ; DC. 1. c.). 

Hab. Chittagong. 

5. T. TOiEENTELLA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 80. 

Hab. Frequent in the upper mixed and the low forests, all over Pegu * 
and Martaban down to Tenasserim. — FI. J une ; Fr. CS. ' • *' 

6. T. citbt:va, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 435; DC. Prod. HI. 12 j Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 602. (Myrohalanm citrina^ Gsertn. Fruet. II. 9l.>t. 
97). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; Te- 
nasserim (Ilelf. 2178). — Fr. CS. 

7. T. BTALATA, Wall. ap. Voigt. Cat. Suburb. Calc. 36 (JPentaptera 
hiahta, Roxb. FI. Ind. 11. 41#; DC. Prod. 111. 15). 

Hab. Not imcommon in the uj)j)er mixed forests of the Andamans.— 
FI. RS. 

8. T. PYEIFOLIA, (Fentaptera pyrifoUa^ Presl. Epim. Bot. 214 ; 
Walp. Ann. III. 859 ; T. Javanica^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 602 ?) 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed forests, especially the upper ones, all 
over Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim. — FI. US. ; Fr. CS. 

9. T. MTBIOCARPA, V. Heurck and Muell. Arg. Obs. Bot. 215. 

Hab. Ava, Khakyeu hills cast of Bhamo (J. Anderson). — Fr. Marcln^, 

10. T. ALATA, Roth. Nov. sp. 379 ; Miq. FI, Ind. Bat. I/l. 
{Fentaptera tomentosay Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 440 ; DC. Prod. HI. 14 j T, 
tomentosay WA. Prod. I. 314 ; Wight Icon. t. 195 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t^^l7/^;‘ 
T. ellipticeiy Willd. sp. pi. IV. 969 ?). 

Hab. Frequent in the lower mixed and the open forests, all ove^ 
Pegu and Martaban. — FI. HS. ; Fr. CS. 

' 11. T. CBENULATA, Roth. Nov. sp. 380 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l/OOB^ ' 
(Fentaptera glabrUy Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 440 ; T. glabra, WA. Prod. I. 314 ; 
Fentaptera obovatanndi P. crenulata, DC. Prod. HI. 14 and 15). . . „ 

, Hab. Not unfrequent in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu l^]^h 
and AiTacan. — Fr. CS. 

12. T. MACBOCABPA, {Fentaptera macrocarpa. Wall. Cat. 39^). . 

Hab. Frequent in the upper-mixed and the open fore^Si' all over 
Pegu and Martaban down to Upi>er Tenasserim. — F1.'H. 8. jVBfe OS. - 
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Bouh^ul Speciee, 

1. Fentaptera gracilis, Presl. Epim. 214 ; Walp. Ann. III. 859. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, near Moulmein. ^ 

The leaves are described as whorled by threes, indicating a specipa ^ 
Comlretwn rather than of Terminalia, 

Combretum, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Suhg, I, roivrea, Comm. Flowers S-merous. Stamens 10, all equal or alter- 
nately shorter. Fruits usually 6-, rarely 4- or 6- or 8-comered or -winged. 

, ♦ Calyx funneUcup-shaped, 

». X Petals none. 

Loaves only li — 3 in. long ; panicles greyish velvety, the floral leaves not discoloured, 

,, C, apetalum, 

. ; ; XX Petals present. 

LeavdjS large, opposite ; panicles rusty or tawny tomentose, the floral leaves white-dis- 
coloured ; fruits with 5 chartaccous wings, C, decandrum. 

Loavos often whorlod by 2 — 4, smooth, coriaceous ; panicles greyish tomentose without 
floral leaves ; fruits with 5 sharp thick almost wing-like comers, .... (7. trifolialtm. 
Similar to tho preceding, but leaves strongly nerved and net- veined ; fruits sharply 
4 -cornered, C, tetragonaearpum, 

* •* Calyx^tiibe tubular, the limb abruptly XKer~ or cup-aAaped, 

Racemes, petioles, and branchlets greyish or rasty puberulous or velvety, ovale. 

Panicles, peSiiolos, and branchlets all rusty pilose ; fmits 5-wingcd, puberulous, 

.. C,pilo8um, 

Suhg, II. Combretum, DO. Flowers 4-mcrous. Stamens 8, equal or alternately 
shorter. Fruits usually 4-, rarely 6-wingcd or -cornered. 

* Calyx shorter or longer tubular-bcll-shaped {the limb never abruptly eupular). 

Fruits winged, the wings charlaceous and broader than tho diameter of ihs nut, 

X Flowers shortly pedicclled. 

All parts glabrous, tho loaves opposite ; inlloresconco and flowers velvety, C, extemufffr^ 
XX Flowers all sessilo. 

All younger parts, tho inflorescence, and leaves beneath coppery or rusty lepidote ; 

J^vos large, opposite, C, squamosum. 

Loaves usually whorlod in throes (at least in the older bmnchlots), glabrous, when young 

minutely lopidotc ; inflorescence and young shoots puberulous, \C. Chinense, 

^ , preceding, but branchlets, petioles, and inflorcsconco all rusty tomentose ; leaves 

' ^ ' more or less pubescent beneath, never lepidote, ..... C. dasystaehyum^ . 

.1 « « Calyx funneUcup^shaped. Fruits winged or angular, 

X Fruits 4- or 5-wingcd, tho wings chartacoous. Leaves and fruits 
small. 

t Nuts smooth and glabrous. 

Young shoots rusty pubescent, tho leaves and tho 4- or 5-winged fruits glabrous ; 

bri^hlets terete, C. pyrifoliutn, 

AR paii^ $lso tho 4-winged fruits, more or less silvery lepidote ; branchlets 4-comered. 

■ v-^ '***•' * , , C, quadrangularo, 

' .*/ t t iftits fibrillose-hirsute. 

Loaves bi^^fl^i^Bln^se-dotted ; infloresconco brown-lepidotc ; young shoots pubescent, 

^ "'fir’' ’ • • 
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X X Fniits 4-comoro(l,*tho angles thick and rounded. 

Inflorcsconco and young branohlots rusty puborous, the former also lopidoto ; leaves 
largo, strongly norvod, and parallel- veined, (7. costaUtm. 

1. C. APETALiTM, Wall. Cat. 3990. 


Hab. Common in the dry forests of the Prome District ; Ava, along 
the Irrawaddi from Segain southwards. — FI. Sept. — Jan. ; Fr. March. 

2. C. DECANDEUM, Iloxb. Corom, PI. I. t. 59 and FI. Ind. TI. 232, 
non Jacq. ; G. Don. in Linn. Trans. XV. 437 (Poivrea Boxhurghii, DC. 
Prod. III. 18 ; WA. Prod. I. 317). 

Hab. Common in all forests, especially the tropical ones, up to 3000 
ft. elevation, all over Burma and adjoining provinces. — FI. Nov. — Febr. 

3. C. TEIEOLTATUM, Vent. Choix d. pi. 5S. t. 58 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
1/1. 010; G. Don. in. Linn. Trans. 439. {Terminal ia lancifolia^ Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 085. t. 644. f. 4 ; Enibryogonia liicida, Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 
11. t. 52). 

Hab. Frequent in the swamp-forests of the alluvial lands all over 
Burma, from Ava down to Tenasscrim. — FI. Jan. — March ; Fr. Apr. June. 

4. C. TETEAaoxocAEPUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 300. 
Hab. Frequent in th^j|wain23-forosts of the alluvial lands of Pegu. 

— FI. Febr. March ; Fr. Mfiy, June. 

5. C. OVALE, E. Br. in Aj^i). to Salt’s Trav. in Abyss. ; G. Don. in 
Linn. Trans. XV. 434. 

Hab. Not unfreqncnt in the tropical and mixed forests of the Pegu 
Yomah ; also in shrubbery etc. of Martaban east of Tounghoo. — FI. March 
to May. 

Possibly only a variety of the following species. 

: 6. C. PTLOSUM, Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 231 ; G. Don in Linn. Trans. XV. 

434 . — (^Poivrea pilosa^ AVA. Prod. I. 317 in adn. ; C. sp. GrifE. Not.^jfirfr 
683 ?). 

Hab. Pegu, Eangoon (Cleghorn) ; Tenasscrim, from Moulmcin (Fal- 
coner) to Mergui (Griff.) ; Ava, Kakhyen hills (J. Anderson). — FI. Jan.- 

7. (?. EXTENSUM, Eoxb. Hort. Bong. 28 and FI. Ind. II. 229 ; Q. 

Don. in Linn. Trans. XV. 422 ? ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 608. (G, rotwu 

difolium, Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 39, non Eich. ; O, Horsficldii, Miq. FI. Ind, 
Bat. I/l. 609 ; C, plafyphyllim, Hcurck and Muell. Arg. Obs. bot. 1871. 
243 ; C. formosum, Griff. Not. Dicot. 682). 

Hab. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests, especially along tho 
larger rivers, all over Burma and the adjoining provinces. — FI. Jan. — 
March ; Fr. May. 

8. C. SQUAMOsrM, Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 231^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 

C07 ; G. Don in Linn. Trans. XV. 438. (G, lepidotum, ProslBot. Bemerk. 

112jAValp. Ann. 1.290). , 
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Hab. Frequent in the lower mixed and the open forests, especially 
the low ones, all over Pegu and from Martaban down to Tenasserim. — FI. 
March, Apr. and Nov. ; Fr. CS. and May, June. 

A variety, or rather sport, from Prome (J. Anderson) with abnormal 
much bracted inflorescences, has all the scales developed into yellowish hairs, 
so as to aj^pear hirsute all over. O. punctatumy Bl., differs not only by the 
very short obovate petals, but also in the inflorescence, shape of leaves, and 
the smaller fruits. , 

9. C. Chinense, Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 230 ; G. Don. in Linn. Trans. 
XV. 432 ? {0, tematumy Wall. Cat. 4002 j O, Qrijfthiiy Hcurck and Muell. 
Arg. Obs. hot. 231). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Martaban hills, 
east of Tounghoo, up 3000 ft. elevation ; Chittagong. — Fr. March, Apr. 

Don’s C, Chinense is unknown to me and may possibly be the same as 
C, squamosumy lloxb., but tlie petals are apparently different. 

10. C. DASTSTACiiYUM, Kurz ill Journ. As. Soc. Heng. 1874. 187. 
Hab. Not unfrequent in the trojiical forests, especially along choungs, 

along the eastern slopes of the Pegu Vomal^nd of Martaban. — FI. March, 
Apr. • 

. • 11. C. PTBiFOLiUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1874. 188 {Pen- 

taptera pyrifoUay Wall. Cat. 3985, non Presl). 

Hab. Ava, on Taong-dong (Wall.) ; near Mandalay (J. Anderson). 
— Fr. Sept. — Nov. 

12. C. (^UADiiANnuLARE, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1874. 188. 
Hab. Tena.sserim (Hclf. 2181). — FI. Apr., May. 

Judging from the description only, I do not think that this species 
may bo compared with G. stelligerum of Presl. 

C. Waluciiti, DC. Prod. III. 21. 

'^}Iab. Tropical forests of Chittagong ; Ava, Khakyen hills. — FI. RS. ; 
Fr.CS. 

14. C. costatum, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 227. 

Hab. Martaban to Tenasserim (Falconer, Brandis). — Fr. HS. 

. ; * 

Doubtful Species, 

C, stelligerumy Presl. Ejiim. 215 ; Walp. Ann. III. 860. 

Hab. Tenasserim, near Moulmein (Helf.). 

Anogeissus, Wall. 

‘ ' • Conspectus of Species, 

' ‘ «« lonf aa or longer than the nut. 

Loaves oval to m^te-lanceolato, retuso or blunt, glabrous ; flower-boada several togeth- 
er on ti braidhed j^eduncle, . . A, latifoUa, 

8 
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Loaves acuminate, pubescent at least when young ; flowor-hoads solitary on a simple 

peduncle, J — I in. across, • A. acuminata, 

* * Beak shorter than the nut. 


Leaves obovatc ; flower-heads J in. across, solitary on a simple peduncle, ,, A, pendula, 

1. A. ACUMINATA, Willi. Cat. 4014 ; Walp. Eep. II. 63 ; Ecdd. PI. 
Sylv. t. 16. (Conocarpus acuminatus^ Jloxb. FI. Ind. II. 443 ; DC. Prod. 
III. 17 ; WA. Prod. I. 316 ; DC. in Mem. d. Genev. IV. 35. t. 3). 

Var. a. genuina, ovary and style villous \ fruits and the beak more 
or less i)ubescent. 

Var. /?. pniLLTBEii:FOLTA, (A, pMUyrecpfolia, Heurck and Muell. 
Arg. Obs. Dot. 209), ovary and style niiimtcly apprcsscd-pubesceiit ; fruits 
mid beak glabrous or nearly so. . • 

Hau. Var. a. frequent in the mixed (especially the upper ones) and 
also in tropical forests, from Chittagong and Martaban down to Tenasso- 
rim, up to 3000 ft. elevation ; var. restricted to the alluvial plains of 
Ava, Promc, and Pegu, chielly in the swam^i-forests. — PI. Pebr., March ; Pr. 
Apr., May. 

This tree is remarkable the bark, which consists of herbaceous green 
tubercles covered with a smooth grey ei»idcrmi.s which is easily sCraped off. 
By this mark the tree can be recognised from all others in Burma, but 
in the plains (the var. jS.) the bark becomes white marmorate and conchoid 
(as in Emhlica officinalis). I should certainly have specifically sejiaratcd 
this swamp variety had I not met with trees that bore both kinds of bark. 


QuisqualiSy L. 

1. Q. Tnuica, L. sj). pi. 556 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2033 ; Bot. Begr'f! ; 
DC. Prod. 111. 23 ; lioxb. FI. Ind. 11. 427 ; Wight Illust. T. t. 92 ; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 610 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. 683 ((*>. lonyijlora, Presl. Einm. 
216 } Wal^). Ann. II. 860). 

Var. a. genuina, bracts leafy, from ovate and lanceolate to linear- 
lanceolate ; petals oblong or elliptically oblong, blunt or nearly so. 

Var. viLLOSA, (Q. villosa, Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 426 ; DC. Prod. 
III. 23), bracts subulate to linear, small and inconspicuous ; usually 

obovate and often almost notched. 

• Var. y, oxi'petala, as xircccding, but the petals broadly lanceolate 
and acute or nearly so. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical and lower mixed forests from 
Ava and Pegu down to Tcnasscrim ; var. y. Ava, ^^hakyen hills^ east of 
Bhamo (J. Anderson). — FI. March to May. ‘ 
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Calycopteris, Lamk. 

Comjgectus of Species* 

Loaves pubescent, raroly almost glabrous; longer stamens \ — J as long as* tbe 

calyx -lobes, C. nutans. 

Leaves glabrous ; longer stamens as long as the long bluntisb calyx-lobes, C. Jloribunda. 

1. C. NTJTANS. (Oetonia nutans, Koxb. FI. Tnd. TI. 428 ; DC. Prod. 
III. 15 ; Oetonia for ibunda, WA. Prod. I. 315, non Roxb.). 

Var. a. RoxBTiiiGiEir, leaves ovate-oblong to ovate-lanceolate, the larger 
ones 5 — 6 in. long, firmly cbaiijaccous, more or less rusty or tawny pubes- 
cent beneath. 

Var. p. OLABETUSCULA, the larger leaves 3 — 4 in. long, oblong to ovate- 
oblong, thin chartaceous, nearly glabrous. 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed forests, shrubbery, along bushy river- 
sides, &c., also in the savannahs, from the plains up to 2,000 ft. elevation 
and higher j all over Promc, Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim. — FI. 
Jan. — March ; Fr. Febr. — May. 

Wight and Arnott state that C. nalans with short stamens does not 
occur in Hindustan, but all the specimens which I have seen from there 
belong to (7. nutans, none to Q, florihunda, Lamk. (Qelonia nutans^ Iioxb» 
Corom. P1.J. Gl. t. 87?). 


Lumnitzera, Willd. 
Gonspectm of Species. 


Flowers white ; staiueiiH 10, about as long ua the petals, Z. racemoses. 

Flowers crimson ; stamens 5 — 10, twice as long as the petals, L, littoreeh 


L. EACEMOSA, Willd. Nov. Act. Nat. Cur. Jlcrol. IV. 18G ; DOL * 
PraTni. 22 ; WA. Prod. I. 310 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. l/l. GOG. (Pctald^ * 
ma alternifolia, lloxb. FI. Iiid. II. 372 ; Bhccd. Hort. Malab. VI. t. 37). 

Hab. Frequent along tidal ehamiols, &c., of tlie beach-forests, also in 
the tidal forests, all along the coasts from Arracan down to Tenasserim and 
the Andamans. — FI. HS. 

2. L. LiTTOEEA, Voigt Cat. Hort. Calc. 39. (Pgrranthus littoreus^ 
Jack Mai. Misc. II. 57 ; L. coccinea, WA. Prod. I. 31G ; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. I/l. GOG; L. pentandra, GrifE. Not. Dicot. G81). 

Hab. Tenasserim, in the mangrove jungles of Mergui (Griff.). — FI. 
Fr. Sept. 


« niigera, 131. 

1 . * 1. appendtcAjlata, 131. Bydr. 1153 ; M iep FI. Ind. Bat. l/l, 
1094 ; DC. Prod. XV/l. 251. (I. Ooryzadenia, Meisu. in DC. Prod. XV/1#. 

251^ Ooryzadenia trifoliata^ Griff, Not. Dicot. 35G ?). 
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Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah and from 
Martaban down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. — FI. Octob. ; Fr. March, 
Apr. 

Gyrocarpus, Jacq. 

1. G. Amebicanus, Jacq. Amer. 282. t. 178. f. 80 ; DC. Prod. XV/1. 
247. (Q. Jacquini, Koxb. Coroni. PI. I. 2. t. 1 and FI. Ind. I. 445 j Bth. 

FI. Austr. II. 506 ; Bedd. FI. 8ylv. t. 196 ; O, Asiatlcus, Willd. sp. pi. IV. 
982 ; DC. 1. c. ; G, aciminatus, Mcisn. in DC. 1. c. ; G. spheno^tvrus and 
6. rugosusy R. Br. Prod. Nov. Hull. 405; DC. 1. c.). 

Hab. Not unfrcqucMit in the coast-forests of the Andamans and-; 
Tenasserim. — FI. RS. ; Fr. CS. 

MYBTAGEAS, 

Conspectus of Genera. 

Trih. I. LEPTOSFERMEAL. Ovary 2 — 5- rarely more-celled. 
Fruit a capsule, either oi)ening at the summit in as many valves as there 
are cells, or very rarely indohiscent. 

* Stamens in a single rou'y free. 

B-i:ck.ea. Stamens usually fewer than 20. Flowers small. Lca\;cs opposite, 
nan’ow. 

Leptospeumum. Stamens numerous, in a continuous row. Flowers solittiry or 
crowded. Leaves alternating. 

♦ * Stamens united into f) separate bundles* 

Melaleuca. Staminal bundles alternating with the petals. Flowers in heads or 
spikes. Ijcaves altenialiiig. 

Tuistaxia. Stauiiiial bundles opposite the petals. Flowers in cymes or eoiy'mbs. 
Leaves broad, alternate, rare!}'' opposite. 

Trih. IT. MYRTEjE. Ovary 2- or more-celled. Fruit an indohiscent.,^ 
j^fry or drupe very rarely oi)eniiig by an ajncal oj)ercle. 

Subtr. I. EU~3fYIlT?LY Loaves opposite, dotted. 

Stigma peltate or c{i]>itate. Testa of boecls hard. Cotyledons small. . 
+ Ovules 2 — G in eaeh cell. 

Becaspeumum. Ovary 5- or rarely 4 -celled. Embryo long and naiTow, curved, 
circular or spiral. 

+ + Ovules numerous, in 2 or^nore H(*rio8. 

Hhodamnia. Ovary 1-eelled, with 2 i)arietal placentas. Leaves 3-ncrvod. 
liiionoMYiiTUH. Ovary 1-, 2-, or 3-celled, witli 2 rows of superposed ovules in each 
cell and the ovules separated by transvcr.se wpta. I^eaves sometimes 3-nerved. 

^ PsiniUM. Ovary 2—7 (usually 4 — 5)-celled, the placentas often 2-lamollato. 
Loaves penni-nerve-d. 

X X Stigma simple, minute. Testa of seed membranous. 

Eugenia. Ovaiy 2 — 3-celled, with several ovules in i aeh cell. Embryo thick and 
fleshy, cither indivisible or witli 2 thick fle,sliy cotyledons, the radicle short, ilbwprs 4- 
rarely 5-inorou8, solitary or in cymes or panicles. Leaves iicmii-nerved. 

Snbtr. IT. LECYTTIILEjE. Leaves altuniato, not dotted. Calyx ncalrly V^vate, 
rarely imbiieuto. ■' ' '> U -* 
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Bakuingtonia. Stamens all perfect. Ovary 2- or 4-cclled, with numerous ovules 
in each cell. Fruit fibrous or fleshy, often angular, 1- or very rai’ely 2 — 4-seeded. 

Caheya. Outer or inner series, or both, without anthers. Fruit globose to oyoujj|' 
miiny-sccded, the seeds imbedded in pulp. Ovary 4-collcd. ; 

Melaleuca, L. 

1. M. LEUCADENDKOW, L. Maut. 105: DC. Prod. III. 212; Roxb.’Pl. 
Iiul. III. 397 ; Bth. FI. Austr. III. 142. (M. Cajaputiy Roxb. FI. Ind. 

Ill: 394 ; Jf. minor, Sm. in Rees Cycl. V. 23. No. 2 ; DC. Prod. III. 
212 ). 

Had. Teiiasserim, Mergui, rare (CrrifF.). 

Tristania, ll. Br. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Calyx^lohes hhmt or almost so. 

Leaves sossilo or nearly so, rigidly coriaceous, glossy on both sides ; flowers sessile or 

nearly so ; calyx about 3 liii. across, T. Mvryuensia. 

Leaves petioled, thin coriaceous, opac^uc beneath ; flowers isidicelled ; calyx only 1 J 
lin. aefoss ; capsule exsorted, T. Btirmanica. 

* * Calyjo-lobes sabHlafa-acftmiaale. 

Leaves crowded, narrowed at both ends ; flowers rather large ; capsulo hardly exserted, 

. . T. Grijiihii. 

1. T? MEiiauE.vars, Griff, in Jonrn. As. Soc. Deng. 1854. 637 {T. 
affinis, Griff. Not. Dicot. 650. t. 636. f. 3). 

ILvfl. Tenasscriui, Morgui, along the coast (Griff, and Helf. 2341). 
— FI. Aug. 

2. T. BoRMAyiOA, Griff, in Jourii. As. Soc. Bong. 1854. 637. — (T. sp. 
Griff. Not. Dicot. 618 ?) 

Hab. Not unfroqueiit in the eng- and hill-cng-forcsts, from 
tjlittffSpwn to Tenasserim, also ascending into the drier hill-forests 
4000 ft. elevation ; according to Dr. Brandis also in the Pegu Yomajic-? 
— FI. March, Apr. ; Fr. Apr., May. 

3. T. GuiFKiTiETi, (1\ conferta. Griff. Not. Dicot. 649, vii R. Br.). 
Hae. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.) — FI. Fr. Jan. 

Doft>spermum, Forst. 

1. D. PAXicuLATUM, {NclUvis paniculaia, Ldl. Collect, sub No. 16 ; 
DC. Prod. III. 231 ; Wiglit Icon. t. 521 ; Eugenia polggama, Roxb. FI. 
IiicL 11. 491 ; N, polggama, Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 1. 75 ; Miq. FI. Ind. llat. 
I. 474 ; K pallescem, Miq. Su]ipl. FI. Sumatr. 314). 

Var. a. genuina, pedicels longer, calyx-lobes 5, more equal and usually 
soirS$^]iat acute ; llowoas in simple rarely branched racemes. 

.;*!Var. TiiYUssoiuEA, {N. paniculata, Wall. Cat. 3627), pedicels shor- 
ierjip^dtetimos very short ; calyx-lobes 4, nsmilly unequal, more or less 
ro^&d ; flowers somewhat smaller^ often in thyrsoid raceincs. 
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Hab. Var. a. very frequent in the drier hill-forests of Martaban 
and Tenasserim, freely springing up in toungyas, at 3000 to 4000 ft. eleva- 
tion. — FI. March. 

Bhodamnia, Jack. 

1. R. TnrNEBvrA, Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 79 ; Bth. FI. Austr. III. 
278. {^Mijrtus trinervia^ Sni. in Linn. Trans. III. 280 ; Eugenia ? tri- 
nei'via, DC. Trod. HI. 279 ; Bot. Mtig. t 3223). 

Var. a. concolob, (Ehodamnia cinerea, Griff. Not. Dicot. 653, non 
Jack ; B. concoJor, Miq. Suppl. FI. Sumatr. 315 ; B. trineruia, Bl. 1. c.), 
leaves green on both sides, beneath thinly and minutely pubeinilous or 
almost glabresceiit ; llowers usually by 4 — 7, but also fewer or solitary. 

Var. p. SPECTABTLIS (72. spectahiliSi Bl. Mus. Bot. Lugd*. Bat. I. 78 ; - 
Miq. 1. c. 479 ; B. cinerea, Jack Mai. Misc. II. 48 ; Monoxora specfahilis, 
Wight Icon. t. 524 ; 72. Xageli, Miq. 1. c. 478 ; 72. suhtrijlora, Bl. Miis. 
Lugd. Bat. I. 79; Miq. 1. c. 479; 72. Muellcri, Bl. 1. c. ; Miq. 1. c.), 
leaves beneath covered with a close minute silvery white piibcseencc, turning 
sometimes greyish when old ; llowers usually fewer, or onlj'^ 2 or solitary 
ill the leaf -axils. 

Hab. Var. a. Tenasserim, from Moiilmein down to Mergui (Fal- 
coner, Hclf. 2344 ; Griff. 2341 ; Wall. ctc.)~Fl. Aug. 

Fsidium, L. 

=^1. P. GrrAVA, L. sp. pi. 470; Bth. FI. Hongk. 120. 

Var. a. pruii’ERL'M, {B. pgriferum, L, sp. pi. 672 ; DC. Prod. ITT. 
233 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 480 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1079 ; Rheed. llort. Mai. HI. 
t. 34)^, peduncles 1-flowcred ; fruits pear-shaped. 

‘ ' Var, p. POMJFEIICM, {F. pomiferum, L. sp. pi. 672 ; DC. 1. c. 234 ; 
Roxb. 1. c. ; Rheed. Hort. Malab. III. t. 48), jieduiielcs usually 2-lI^WfSX 
with a third flower in the axil of the forking ; fruits globular or ovoid. 

Hab. Now generally cultivated all over the country, and often as 
wild in villkge- woods. — FI. Apr., May ; Fr. RS. 

Eugenia, L^ 

Conspectus of Species. 

Suhg. I. Sgzggium, Gacrtn. Calyx smooth inside, without intra- 
staminal thickened ring. Calyx-limb often obsolete and turning truncate 
after defloration. Petals free or often cohering in a deciduous calyptra. 
Flowers usually small. Berries often small, globular to ovoid and cylindri- 
cal, more or less sappy, 1- rarely 2-scedcd. 

* Calyx elongate and cylindrical, or shorter and dbversely cowwa/.— (Acmona, 
Wight). 

X Flowers in simple or almost simple axillary racemes somoUmos much 
reduced. Calyx much elongate. Boriios ovoid. , ^ " 
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Calyx tubular-narrowed, 1 — \ in. long, the lobes broad and rounded ; berries about an 


inch long, ovoid-oblong, crowned by the calyx-lobes, B. clavi/hra. 

Calyx club-shaped, J J in. long, the limb truncate ; berry clavate-oblong, only J — } 
in. long, crowned by the cup-shaped truncate calyx-limb, leptantha. 


X X Flowers in mo^o or less corymb-like axillary and terminal panicles. ‘ 
Calyx more or less obconical. 

+ Calyx at base pedicel-like contracted. 

Calyx smooth ; leaves somewhat glaucous and rather opaque beneath ; berries black, 

. . E, grata. 

Calyx (dried) granular-rough ; leaves rather glossy beneath ; berries white, 

.. E, Zeylaniea, 

+ + Calyx sessile, not narrowed pcdiccl-like at base. 

Leaves more or less linear, net- veined between the remote indistinct irregular lateral 

nerves ; shrub, E, contraota. 

Leaves more or less oblong, somewhat glauccsccni beneath, not not-voinod between the 

close-set parallel lateral nerves ; tree, E, bracteolata, 

* * Calgjc /lemisphericai to funnel-shaped^ sessile or contracted pedicel-like at the 
base. 

X Leaves usually opaquo, green, the lateral nerves more or less distant^ 
somewhat irregular, net- veined between. Inlloresceiice usually later* 
al fi’oin the older branches. 

• + Calyx sessile, not tapering ix*dieol-like at the baso. 

t TiCaves green on both sidt‘H. 

Petiole J — §iin. long ; loaves broader, not decurreut ; flowers more than 3 together; 

panielo longer pt duneled, the last ramifications very short, E, operculata. 

As preceding, but leaves more obovatc ; panicle very short pedimcled or almost sessile, 

more lax ; llovrers often bjr threes, E. obovata. 

Leaves acuminatcly deeurrent on a short i)otiolo, more acuminate, E, Paniala, 

t t Leaves glaucous or glauccscent beneath, 

Branchlcts terete or nearly so ; panicles more or less pcduncled ; calyx soon tnmeat^ 

the lobes obsolete, E. einereom 

• + + Calyx narrowed into a longer or shorter pedicel-like basQ» 

I’aiiicle shoi't, sessile or nearly so, usually branched already from 
the base. 

t Calyx-lobes well-developed, up to J lino long. 

Similar to E. cinerea, the branehlets greyish ; calyx -lobes J lin. long, . , E, proecox, 
Branchlcts brownish ; racemes sometimes corymb-like, slender, short, ,,,,E, cerasoides, 
t t Calyx toon truncate, the lobes obsolete. 

Branehlets brown, 4-comered, often wingc'dly so especially while young... .F, tetragona, 

Branchlcts white, terete ; panicles eyme-like, short, E, balsamea, 

X X Leaves usually glossy, often drying blackish or brownish, the 
lateral nerves all thin and vein-like, more or less crowdcdly parallel- 
running. 

-I- Calyx narrowed into a longer or shorter pedicel-like baso. 
t Infloi'cscenco lateral from the older branchlcts. 

Calyx a Jino'long, almost sessile ; ramifleutions of panicle shajq)ly 4-comered ; berries 

ovt>id, the size of a'^oa ; branehlets brownish, E, fruticoeam 

Calyx 2 lin. long, tapering into a thick pcdiccl-like base ; ramifications of the panicle 
^ obsoletcly 4-comered ; berries ovoid-oblong, } in. long ; branehlets white, 

,. E, Jamholana. 
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t t Inflorescence terminal (and often also axillary on tho same 
branch). 

t Branchlots brown. 

O Leaves bhmtish acuminate to blimt. 

Leaves thin coriaceous, tho lateral nerves thin but distinct ; petiole 3 lin. long, slender, 

, . J5?. cymosa. 

Leaves firmly coriaceous, the lateral nerves obsolete ; petiole thick, not above a lino 

long, m, myrtiJoUa, 

O O Leaves long and shaiidy acuminate. 

Leaves almost chartaccous, pale coloured beneath ; petiole about 2 lin. long, 

. . acuminatusima. 


X X llranchlcts white. 

Leaves bluntish acuminate, almost chartaccous, elegantly tranvorsely veined, . . E.vcmista, 
+ + Ccalyx not or scarcely contracted at the base, sessile. Leaves 
blackish or red<li8h in drying, 
t llranchlets white. 

Leaves chartaccous ; calyx -lobes about a line long ; petals 2 lin. long or longer ; fila- 
ments 4 — 5 lin. long E. ruhenn. 

Leaves coriaceous, the lateral nerves strong and prominent ; calyx-lobcs and petiils 

shorter ; filamemts 2 — 3 lin. long ; berries obovoid, E. Thumra. 

t f llranehlets red-brown. 

Like preceding, but lateral nerves thin and vein-like ; berries almost globular, tho sizo 

of a largo choiTy, E. ohlata, 

Suhg, 11. Jambosa, DC. Calyx inside usually with a circular or 
4-angalar intra-st annual ring, or the stamens inserted on the thickened ring 
itself ; flowers often large ; caljrx-lohes conspicuous and persistent. Ber- 
ries usually large, more or less turbinate or ovoid, the ondocarp thick and 

fleshy. Seeds large. 

• Calyx.lohvH in fruit spreading. 

4 X Calyx les.s than J in. long. 

+ Flowers sessile. Flowers in terminal and often also in 
panicles. 

t Leaves glossy, firmly coriaceous, the lateral nerves thin and 
parallel. 

Leaves 5 — 6 'In. long, blunt or nearly so ; panicle corymb-liko, peduncled ; berry oho- 

void-pear-shaped, about am in. long, E. grandis. 

Leaves only 2 — ^3 in. Jong, decurrent at the hasc, bhintish atJuminato, . . E. lepidocarpa. 
Leaves euncate at tho base ; panicles sessile, reduced and clustor-like, tho ramifications 

very short and thick, joint-liko, E. pachyphylla. 

t t Leaves opaque, coriaceous, the lateral ner\'es curved and 
distant. 


Ldkvos long-pctioled ; paniclo terminal, corymh-like, E. trittis. 

+ + Flowers pcdicollod. Leaves more or less chartaccous, tho 
' lateral nerves curved. 

Panicles axillary and terminal ; calyx-Tiaso thick, pedicel-liko, tho tmo f edicel t very 

short or almost wanting ; leaves thin coriaceous, ^ E. lante€^fplia, 

Paniclo almost corymb-liko, little branched from the base ; calyx-baso clavatc-narrowed, 
the true pedicel 3 — 6 lin. long ; leaves coriaceous, * i?. albiflora. 
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Kacomcs simple, slender, lateral or axillary; calyx-base filiform and pedicol-like, the 

true pedicels long and filiform ; leaves membranous, JB, Kurziu 

X X Calyx an inch long or longer. 

Loaves largo, almost sessile, cordate or rounded at the base ; corymbs lateral and ter- 
minal, E,formoM, 

* * Calyx-lobes in fruit incurved or injlexed, 

X Flowers sessile or nearly so. 

Leaves cordate or rounded at the base, the petiole very shoit and thick ; corymbs ter- 
minal, K macroearpa. 

Leaves sessile with a cordate base, blunt ; branchlots white, terete ; corymbs siuall, 

lateral, R, amplexicaulia. 

Leaves acuminate at both ends ; panicle cluster-like reduced and lateral, 

.. E, Malaecensis, 

X X Flowers truly or spuriously pedicelled. 

+ Leaves opposite. 

t Loaves rounded at the base. Fruits obversely turbinate, 
waxy, white or rost5-c;olourcd, 

Branclilcts usually 4-comer(Ml and often wingodly so, white or pale rose-coloured ; leaves 
acuminate, the intramarginal nerve as strong as the lateral nerves themselves, 

, .. E, aquea, 

Branchlots toroto, brown ; leaves bluntisli, the iiitramarginal nerve faint and obscure, 
^ E, Javamcav 

t + L(javos narrow, acute at the base, petioled. 

Berrios almost globular or ovoid, dull-yellow, E, Jambos, 

+ Leaves whorlod by threes, narrow, obtuse at the base. 

Loaves linear or linear-lanceolate, almost sessile ; i)etalH 4 — IG, E, polypetala, 

1. E. CLAViPLOBA., lloxb. El. Ind. II. 488 ; Wight Icon. t. GOG. 

Had. Not unfrciciuoiit in the tro]ncal forests of the Andamans ; also 

Tenasserim and Chittagong. — Er. Fobr. 

2. E. LEPTA^^TlTA, Wight III. II. 15 and Icon. t. 528. {Sgzggiim 
sp^Criff. Not. i)icot. 054). 

li^. Fj’cquont in tlic tropical forests along the eastern and southern - 
slopes of the Ecgii Yomah, and from Tenasserim to the Andamans. — FI. 
Febr. ; Fr. Apr., May. • 

3. E. (JUATA, Wall. Cat. 358G ; Wight 111. II. 16. 

Hab. Tenasserim, apparently frequent. — FI. Jan., March. 

4. E. Zevlanica, Wight 111. II. 14. and Icon. t. 73, non Hoxb. ; 
Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 202. (Jamhosa hractcata^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 437). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; also 
Tenasserim. — FI. HS. • 

6. E. CONTUACTA, Wall. Cat. 3G02. 

Hab. Frequent in the stony or rocky bed of choungs in tropical for- 
ests, from Mhrtaban dowh to Tenasserim. — FI. March, Apr. 

Thfe Martaban specimens dry blackish and liaA^e the net-venation less 
prominent. They may possibly form a large and long-leaved variety of 
cuneuta. Wall. Cat. 3508. 

9 
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Another species from Tenasserim (Helf. 2407), near allied to the above, 
has larger leaves of a thinner texture and very lax net- venation. It is no 
doubt new, but the inflorescences are too young for description. It has 
white, while the above has red-brown bark. 

6. E. BBACTEOLATA, Wight 111. II. 15 and Icon. t. 531. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Griff., Helf.). 

7. E. OPEECULATA, Iloxb. Hort. Beng. 37 and FI. Ind. II. 486 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 552. {Syzygium nervoauMy DC. Prod. III. 260 ; Bth. FI. 
Hongk. 119). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the swamp-forests of Pegu, Martaban, and 
Upper Tenasserim. 

8. E. obovata, Wall. Cat. 3352. A. (Syzyyium polyanthmy Thw. 
Ceyl. PL 116 and 417). 

Hab. Ava (Griff. 2403) ; bills east of Bhamo (J. Anderson). 

9. E. Paniala, Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 489 ; Wight Icon. t. 616. 

Hab. Chittagong. — FI. Apr. ; Fr. June. 

10. E. ciNEEEA, Wall. Cat. 3576. 

Hab. Eare in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah (southern 
parts) ; Tenasserim, from Moulmein down to Mergui. — FI. *Apr . ; Fr. 
Febr. 

Possibly not different from the following species, which I ‘'know only 
from lloxburgh’s description and figure. 

11. E. PEJ.COX, Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 488 ; Wight Icon. t. 619. 

Hab. Hilly parts of Chittagong (Eoxb.). — FI. Jan. 

12. E. CEEASOIDES, Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 488 ; Wight Icon. t. 615 
{Syzygium suhnodomniy Miq, Supjd. FI. Sumatr. 313 ; JE. polyantlia, Wight 

II. 17 and Icon. t. 543). 

Var. p, AJfGBSTiFOLiA, Icavcs on shorter and thicker petiolqii^^tBeur 
to oblanceolate-lincar, with fewer more remote and arcuate nerves ; pani- 
cles shorter and stouter, the ultimate branchings much reduced ; the pedi- 
cel-like b&se of calyx shorter ; berries the size of a pepper-kernel, globose, 
almost sessile, crowned by the truncate calyx-limb. — Probably a distinct 
species. 

Hab. Chittagong; Tenasserim, from Moulmein down to Mergui 
(Griff., Helf.). Var. p. Ava, Khakyen hills (J. Anderson). — Fr. March. 

13. E. TlfTBAGONA, Wight 111. II. 16. 

‘ Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills east of Bhamo, at 3000—4000 ft. eleva- 
tion. — FI. Nov., Deeb. 

14. E. BALSIMEA, Wight 111. II. 16. ^ 

Hab. Burma (according to Eev. Dr. Mason). ^ . i . 

15. E. EBBTicosA, Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 487 ; Wight Icon. t. 624. 

Hab.' Frequent in the open, chiefly the eng-forests, along the eastoiTi 
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slopes of the Pegu Yomah, and from Martaban down to Tenasserim ; also 
Chittagong. — FI. Apr. ; Fr. May, June. 

16. E. Jambolajta, Lamk. Diet. III. 198; Wight Icon. t. 585; 
Koxb. FI. Ind. 484; Brand. For. FI. t. 30 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 197.— 
gium JcmbolamMm^ DC. Prod. III. 259; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 458). 

Hab. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests but chiefly in the mixed 
ones, rarely entering the tropical forests, from Ava and Martaban down to 
Tenasserim and the Andamans. — FI. Apr., May ; Fr. May, June. 

17. E. cfMOSA, Lamk. Diet. III. 199, non Roxb. ; Wight Icon. t. 

555. {K. toddalioides, Wight 111. II. 16 and Icon. t. 542 ; 8gzygium cy^ 

mosum^ DC. Prod. III. 259 ; Jamhom tenuicuspis, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 
•431 ; Syzygium nelitricarpim, T. et B. in Nat. Tydsch. Ned. Ind. XXV). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy and Mergui. — FI. Nov. 

18. E. MYRTIFOLIA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 490; Wight Icon. t. 618. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein (according to a specimen admixed with 

Wall. Cat. 3573. A.) 

19. E. ACUMiNATTSsiMA, {Myrtus acumimtissimay Bl. Bydr. 1088 ; 
Jambosa acuminatissimOy Hassk. in Flora 1849. 592 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 

I. 438 ; S. ferruginetty Wight Icon, t. 554). 

Hab. Tenasserim (or Andamans ?) (Helf.) 

20. £j. VENUSTA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 491 ; Wight Icon. t. 625 
zygium Gardneri, Thvv. Ccyl. PI. 117 ?) 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical fore.stB of Toukyeghat, east of 
Tounghoo; Tipperah hills (Roxburgh). — FI. March, Apr. 

21. E. BUBENS, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 496 ; Wight Icon. t. 630. {Jam- 
hosa Wiglitiamy Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 106 ; Walp. Ann. II. 636). ^ 

Hab. Forests of Chittagong (Roxb.) ; Tenasserim, from Moulm^,.^ ' 
c(%Mergui. — FI. Febr. — Apr. ; Fr. Begin of RS. 

If my identification prove correct, then it is only the length of the 
stamens and a thinner texture of the leaves that separates this species from 
Thumra. The petals and sepals, too, are nearly twice the siz5. 

22. E. Thumea, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 495 ; Wight Icon. t. 617- 
Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests, especially in -marshy places 

along choungs, of the Pegu Yomah, and from Martaban down to Tenasse- 
rim, — FI. March, Apr. ; Fr. May, June. / 

23. E. OBLATA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 493 ; Wight Icon, t. 622. 

Hab. Frequent in tropical forests, especially along marshy choun^, 

from Martaban down to Tenasserim. — FI. March — May I Fr. June — ^Aug. 

!]Q. GBABBis, ^^ight 111. II. 15 and Icon. t. 614 {JE. cymoBa^ 
Roxb, {1* Iiid, 11. 4Q2, non Lamk.). 

• Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests and occ.asionally in the mois- 
ter upper mixed forei^s of the Fegu Yomah, Martaban, and Tenaaserim.---- 
*Fobr. ; Fr. Apr. 
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25. E. LEPIDOCAKPA, Wall. Cat. 3618 in part. — Paleinha- 
niciim, Miq. Suppl. El. Sumatr. 313?). 

II AB. In the eng-forcsts of Upper Tenasserim (Brandis). 

26. E. pachtphylla, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 232. 
Hab. Uj)X)er Tenasscriui, Bithoko range, 3000 ft. (Brandis). — FI. 

Apr. 

27. E. TJirsTrs, Knrz in Joum. As. Soc. Bong. 1873. 233. 

IIab. Ill the eng-fore^is at Lounkim, Tenasserim (Brandis). — Fr« 

Apr. 

28. E. laxcf.j:polta, lioxh. FI. Ind. IT. 491; Wight Icon, t 621. 
Hab. Chittagong (ITf. and Th.). — FI. Nov. ; Fr. Fobr. 

29. E. Kuiizit, Duthic ms. (-E. Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 

Bong. 1S73. 233, non Miq.). 

Hab. Bather rare in the tropical forests of Toukj'eghat, east of 
Tounglioo. — FI. March. 

30. E. ALBTFLOKA, Duthie MS. ; Kurz Tkir. FI. Banna 1. 491. 

ITab. Burma, probably Ava. (Grill*. 2119). 

31. E. POBAiosi, Wall. 1*1. As. rar. II. 6. t. 108 (1831). — (J^. terni- 
folia ^ Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 1^9 (1S32) ; Wight Icon. t. 611 ; JamWsaformo- 
m, Wight 111. II. 11 ; ]\liq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1. 112). 

Hab. In the tropical forests of (luttagong and Upper Tenasserim. — 
FI. Fr. March. 

formo^a^ of Wall. C\at. 3609 is a mixture of fruits of this species 
and leaves of JE. Malaccensis, 

32. E. MAcnocAiiPA, lioxb. FI. Ind. II. 197 ; Wight Icon. t. 612. 
{Jambosa macrocarpa, Miq. FI. Tnd. Bat. I. 117.) 

Hab. Frequent along choungs in the tropical forests of the eastern 
'slopes of the Pegu Yomah, and from Martaban down to Tenasberk^jTi]!"io 
2000 ft. elevation. — FI. March, Apr. ; Fr. Aug. 

33. E. AMPLEXiCAiais, Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 483 ; Wight Icon. t. 608. 
Hab.* Cliittagong (Iloxb.). 

Specimens in Herb. Brandis (Nos. 1225, 1222, and 1223) from the tro- 
pical forests of Upper Tcnasjscrim, come nearest to this species. They 
differ apparently by the sharply 4-angular branehlcts and bluntish acumi- 
nate or bluntish leaves. The inflorescence is terminal, but otherwise quite 
agrees with Iloxburgh’s figure. The shape of the leaves is very variable, 
sbmc of them almost agreeing with those of JSJ. aquea, 

*34. E. Malaccensis, L. sp. pi. 672 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 483 ; 
Wight Illust. II, 14. t. 98 {Jamhosa domestica^ Humph. Herb. Amb. I. 
121. t. 37 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1. 411; Jamhosa Malaccensis, D0« Prod. 
HI. 288 ; Bot. Mag. t. 4408 ; E, purpurea, Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 483 ; 
Wight Icon, t, 649 ; Griff. Not. Hicot. 654), 
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Hab. Planted in villages of Tenasserim. — FI. HS. 

*35. E. AQUEA, Burm. FI. Ind. 114 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 492 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 550. {Jamhosa aquea^ DC. Prod. III. 288 ; Wight Icon. t. 216 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 421). 

Hab. Apparently only planted ; Chittagong, Ava, Pegu, Martaban, 
and Tenasserim. — FI. March, Apr. ; Fr. May, June. 

36. E. Javanica, Lamk. Encycl. III. 200. (JST. alha, Roxb. FI. 
Ind. II. 493 ; Wight Icon. t. 518 ; Jamhosa alha^ Rumph. Herb. Amb. L 
127. t. 39 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1. 413). 

Hab. Frequent in the coast-forests of the Andaman islands. — FI. 
March, Apr. ; Fr. May, June. 

*37. E. Jambos, L. sp. pi. 672 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 494 ; Wight 
Illust. II. 14. {Jamhosa vulgaris^ DC. Prod. III. 2SG ; Wight Icon. t. 
435 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 425). 

Hab. Frequently planted in villages^all over Burma. — FI. May — July ; 
Fr. CS. 

38. E. POLYBETALA, Wall. Cat. 3616 ; Wight 111. II. 14 and Icon, 
t. 610. {F. august ifoJiay Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 490, non Lamk.). 

Hab. Chittagong (Roxb.). — FI. March, April ; Fr. June, July. 

i’ 

Barringtonia, Forst. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Suhg. I. BUTONTCA, Euraph. Calyx closed in bud, entire, valvately rupturing 
into 2 to 4 lobes. Ovary 4-collcd. Flowers podicolled. 

* Fniite angular, tclthout appendages, X-sceded. 

Flowers about 3 in. in diameter or larger, in coiymb-likc short erect racemes; loaves' 

entire, sessile, A. Asiatieat ; 

®i»w».\'^ibout an in. in diameter, in long slender pendulous racemes ; leaves crenulo^ 
vei'y shortly petiolcd, B. raceinota, 

* * Fruit coiucalhj pgramidal, with short wingAike basal appendages. 

Leaves serrulate ; racemes rather erect, puberous, B, comidea, 

JSubg. 11. STBAVADIUM, Juss, Calyx alicady in bud 3—4-cleft, the'lobes im- 
bricate. 

* Ovary ^-celled. Bach is of raceme very thick. 

-K Calyx-tubo winged; fruits naiTowly winged on the comors. .Flowers 
sessile. 

Calyx-lobes rounded, 2 lin. long ; leaves obtuse or acute at the baser, not dccurrent, 

. . B. augu^a. 

Calyx-lobes triangular-ovato, more or less acute, moro than 3 lin. long ; loaves long- 

decurrent, . B. pterocarpQi% 

+ + Calyx4ube terete or angular, not winged. ‘ 

^ . t ' X Flowers sessile. 

Leaves elongate, entire, long-potioled ; calyx angular, ...,•••••• i • B. niacrostaehya. 

X X Flowers pedicelled. 
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Leaves elongate, long-petioled ; cal}TC terete, 7^. pendula. 


* * Ovary ^-celled, Rhaehis of racetne deader, Flowers pedicelled. Fruits 
sharply ^•angular. 

Glabrous or pubescent ; flowers rather small, red ; leaves crenulato, shortly petiolcd, 

. . B. acuUtugula, 

1. B. Asta-TICA, {Mammea Asiatica, L. sp. pi. 731 ; B. speciosa, 
L. f. Suppl. 312 ; Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 630 ; Wight Icon. t. 547 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. I. 485, ^dx Forst. ; Paxt. Bot. Mag. X. 241. cum icon. ; Iloutt. 
FI. d. serr. IV. 409 cum icon. ; Agasta Asiatica, Miers in Linn. Trans. 2iid 
scr. Bot. I. 61. t. 12. £. 10 — 16 ; Agasta Indica, Miers 1. c. 63. t. 12. L 
1—10). 

Hau. Frequent in tlic coast-forcsts, especially the beach-forests, of 
the Andamans ; most probably also in those of Tenasserim. — FI. Fr. HS. 

2. B. RACEMOSA, DC. Prod. III. 288 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 631 ; 

Frcyc. It. Bot. 4S3. t. 107 ; Wight Icon. t. 151 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 
486 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. 659. t^36. f . 2 ? ; Hook. Bot Mag. t 3831.— 
(^Eugenia racemosn, L. sp. pi. 673; BiUoaica racemosa, Juss. gen. 320; 
Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd. ser. I. 06. t. 13. f. 11 — 17. ; Bidonica riihra, 
Miers 1. c. 70. t. 14. f. I — 3 ; Buioniea terreslris, Humph. Hb. Amb. 
III. 181. t. 115 ; Miers 1. c. 69. t. 14. f. 4 — 9 ; Butonica inclyta, Miers 
1. c. 71. t. 14. f. 19 ? ; Butonica Zeylonica, Miers 1. c. 77). ^ 

Hab. Frequent in the coast-forcsts, especially the beach-forests, of 
Tenasserim and the Andamans. — FI. April ; Fr. May, iJuno. 

3. B. CONOTDEA, Griff. Not. Dicot. 050. t. 035 and t. 630. f. 1. {B, 
alata. Wall. Cat. 3033 ; Butonica alata, Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd. ser. I. 
70. t. 14. f. 10—15). 

Hab. Coast-forcsts of Tenasserim from Moulmein southwards. — FI. 

Miers brings part of this species to his B, alba and in this casc^as else- 
where, accuses the editor of Griffith’s Posthumous Papers of having confused 
the plates, put in this he is greatly in error. 

4. B. AUGUSTA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 233 (Doaom- 
fna augustum, Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd. .ser. I. 105). 

Hab. Tenasserim, from Moulmein southwards. — FI. Febr. 

5. B. PTEBOCAEPA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1873. 234. {Box- 
omnia imgnifictm^ '^iQvs in Linn. Trans. 2nd scr. I. 106 ?). 

^ Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah, and Martaban down to Tenasserim. — FI, March, April ; 
Fr. June. 

Very nearly allied to the preceding, from which it differs in the few 
characters above given. The unripe fruits a good deal resemble those of 
Boxomma Oochinchinense, Miers (1. c. 1. 16. f. 2), but this species has very 
long slender petioles. • 
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6. B. MACROST ACUTA, {Carcya macrostachgay Jack Mai. Misc. 47. ; 
DC. Prod. III. 295 ; Doxomma macrostachgumy Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd 
ser. I. 104. ; B. cglindrostachga, GrifE. Not. Dicot. 655 ; Doxomma eglin^ 
drostacJigum, Miers 1. c. 100 ; Stravadium sarcostachgsy Bl. in v. Houtt. 
FI. d. serr. VII. 24. ; B. sarcostachgsy Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 490 ; Doxom- 
ma sarcostachgsy Miers 1. c. 102 ; Doxomma amminatumy Miers 1. c. ?). 

Hab. Tcnasserim, in the forests of Mergui (GrifE. 2421/2) ; (Ava, 
accord. Miers). 

7. B. PENBULA, {Doxomma penduluniy Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd 
ser. 1. 99. t. 15. f. 9 — 15 ; Carega pendalay GrifE. Not. Dicot. 661. t. 634.) 

Hab. Tcnasserim, Mergui (teste Miers). 

8. B. ACUTANGULA, Gajrtn. Fruct. Hr 96. t. 101 ; WA. Prod. I. 
333 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 488 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 204 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 
635. {Fugenia acutanguloy L. sp. pi. 673 ; Stravadium acutangulumy Miers. 
in Linn. Proc. 2nd ser. I. 80, t. 17. f. 1 — 14 ; Stravadium ohtmangulumy 
Bl. inv. Houtt. FI d. serr. YII. 24; Mie^l. c. 81.; Stravadium demissumj 
Miers 1. c. 81 ; Stravadium JRJieediiy Bl. in v. Houtt. FI. d. serr. VII. 
24 ; Miers 1. c. 82 ; Stravadium puhescensy Miers 1. c. 83 ; Stravadimn 
coccineum^ DC. Prod. III. 2S9 ? ; Miers. 1. c. 83 ?). 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed forests, especially the lower ones and 
the savaniiviis, common in the swamp-forests, all over Burma from Chitta- 
gong and Ava down to Tcnasserim. — FI. April, May ; Fr. June, July. 


Careya, Roxb. 

• Conspectus of Species. 


Suhg. I. CAItEYAy Roxb. Outermost and innermost series of stamens reduced 


to filaments. Embryo consoUdato. 

* Floivcrs lo)tg-pi'(Ueellc(l. ..' 4 '"': ■ 

findcrsliltib ; benies only an in. thick ; seeds about 3 lin. long, C. herhaceal’: 

* * Flowers sessile. Trees. 

Petals blunt or rounded, eoneavo. Ovules in 2 rows in each cell, C. arhorea. 

Petals acute, the borders revoluto. Ovules in C rows in each ceU, fi. sphaerica. 

Subg. II. TLANCHONIAy Bl. Only tho innermost row of stamens reduced to 
filaments. Embiy'O of 2 distinct cotyledons. 

Fruits ellipsoid, angular-ribbed, C. valida. 


1. C. ABBOREA, Boxb. Corom. PI. III. 13. t. 218 and FI. Ind. IL 
638 ; Wight Icon. t. 556, sub noin. errou. C. sphtericay^^exidL Illust. II. t. 
99 and 100 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 494 ; Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd ser. 
I. 97; Bedd- FI. Sylv. t. 205 (O. orhiculatUy Miers 1. c. 98. t. 16. TE. 
6 — 8 ). 

Had. Frequent iif the open forest and the lower mixed and savannah- 
foredt#, all over Bflrma from Chittagong, Pegu, and Martaban dowii to 
Tenasserim. — FI. April, May ; Fr. Juno, July. 


ralkriihnift ruoao Ldbiwri 
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2. C. SPHJEBTCA, Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 636 ; Wight Icon. t. 147 ; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. I. 494 ; Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd sor. I. 97. t. 16. f. 
}>— 15?). 

Hab. Mountains of Chittagong (Roxb.). — FI. April ; Fr. July. 

3. C. TALiDA, (JPirif^ara valida^ Bl. Bydr. 1096 ; J^lanclionia valida, 
Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd ser. I. 94 ; Planchonia litloralis, Bl. in v. 
Houtt. FI. d. serr. VII. 25 ; Miers 1. c. 94). 

IIab. Frequent in the coast-forests of the Andaman islands. — FI. 

HS. 


Doubtful Genus. 

1. Lencymmtsa salicifoUdy Prsl. Epim. Bot. 211 ; Walp. Ann. III. 

891. 

Hab. Tenassscrim, Moulmcin (Heifer). 

A genus which is entirely enigmatic to me ; the gamopetalous corolla 
and the insertion of the very niU]J|jtous stamens on the bottom of the calyx 
form a puzzling combination of characters. If the corolla be incorrectly 
described, we may guess Myrtacca as its probable allinity. 

MJELASTOMACE^. 

ConsjyecUbs of Genera. 

Subord. 1. MELASTOMEAS. Ovary 2- or more -celled, the placen- 
tas attached to the middle or base of the axial angle, usually elongate, 
rarely sessile. Seeds usually numerous and ininute,^rarely few and large. 
Leaves usually 3 — 7- nerved from the base. 

* riacentas attached to the middle of the axial augle. Anthers openiny hy 1 or 2 
*■ apical pores. ^ 

X Capsule dry or rarely sappy, dehiscing by ajiical valves, rarely inre- 
' gularly rupturing. 

Trih. 1. OSBECKIJUJE. Ovary with a conical or convex free apex. Connective 
usually produced beyond the base of the anthers. Capsule dry or bciry-like. Seeds 
minute, cochlcate. 

OsiiECKiA. Anthers usually all equal or nearly so. Fruit a capsule. 

Otantheiia. Anthers equal. Fruit a beiTy. ^ 

Melastoma. Anthers always unequal. Fruit a bciry. 

Trib. 2. OXYSPORE^. Connective acute or spurred behind, not appendaged in 
front. Seeds angular or oblong to club-shaped. 

• OxY8i‘OBA. Calyx costatc. Stamens 4, equal, or 8 and usually unequal. Ovary and 
the club-shaped capsule high-up adnatc to the calyx. Flowers laxly cymose, in termi- 
nal panicles. 

Allomobfhia. Calyx costatc. Stamens 8 or 10, nodly equal. Ovary free or 
adnate to the bottom of the calyx. Capsule ovoid, includod*m the urccolute^;o8tato 
calyx. Flowers clustered or almost whorlcd, in narrow terminal panicles. 
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OciiTHocHARia. Calyx tei*eto and smooth. Stamens 10, equal. Ovary and cap- 
sulo adnato to tho calyx, the latter globular, smooth. Cymes often axillary, or rarely 
collected into terminal panicles, 

Anerincleistus. Calyx terete. Anthers 8, equal. Capsule 4-valvGd at tho top^ 
almost free. Flowers in axillary fascicles or umbellcts. 

Trib. 3. SONEEILILE. Ovary broadly carved out and depressed at the 3- to 5- 
comerud top. Connoctivo rarely produced at the base. Capsule opening at the top 
into triangular valves, 3—6-comered, rarely terete. Seeds minute, straight, angular 
(never cochleate). 

SoNERiLA. Flowers 3 -morons. Stamens 3 or 6. Capsule 3-eelled. Herbs, or 
rarely urid(irslirubs, sometimes stom-less. 

Sarcoryuamis. Flowers 4 -merous. Stamens 8. Capsule 4 -celled, included in the 
succulent calyx. Succulent glabrous herbs. 

X X Tbu-ry sappy or coriaceous, irregularly rupturing. 

Trib. 4. MEDIN I LTJLE. Ovaiy wholly, or only its angles, adnato to the calyx, 
the convex or conical top free. Stamens conform, or tho alternating ones reduced to 
curiously shaped staminodcs, inserted on the limb or thi ust into the cavities fonned by 
the adhesion of the ovary-angles to tho calyx \ ^^ihers usually recurved. 

X Stamens vciy unequal. 

DTSSo(mA*:LA. Anthers 4 or 8, the connective with 2 bristles or lamellm in front, 
often spurred behind. Paniedes terminal. 

ANri'iCTui’M. Anthers 4 or 8, th(} connective usually not appendaged in front, 
shortly spurred behind. Ovary 4-crostt5d at tho toi). Panicles often axillary. 

^ XX Stamens almost equal. 

Meiuntlla. Calyx-tube not or barely produced beyond tho ovary. Anthers 8, 
10, or 12, 2-lobcd or 2-spuiTed in front, often bristly, 1 — 2-lobed or 1-spurred behind. 
Ovary 4 — 0-cclled. Erect or scandont shrubs. 

* * riacoitas inserted to the base of the axial angle or to the walls of the cells* 
Anthers opening bg longitudinal slits. 

Trib. 5. AlSTTtOKlEJ^. Ovules numerous. Berry coriaceous or succulent, many- 
seeded, the seeds minute. 

l*TERNAxi)UA. Calyx smooth or scaly, the limb truncate, obscurely 4-lobe(L Sta-**' 
mens 8.^ Trees or shrubs. 

Sibhord. 11. MEjKECYLE^, Ovary 1 -celled, with a free central 
placenta to wliich (5 or more ovules are attached in a whorl. Berry succulent 
or coriaceous, 1-seeded. Embryo lai’ge, the cotyledons much folded and 
leafy. 

Memecylon. Anthers 8, equal. Trees or shrubs, with ponniimrvcd or very rarely 
3-nervod loaves. 

Osbeckia, L. 

Gonspectm of Species, 

tetals 8. Stanuns 3. 

X Flowers small. Calyx-tubo bell-shapod. Anthers short, truncate or 
abruptly beaked. 

Calyx not ribbed, glabrous or more or loss covered with long fringed scales ; anthers 

prolonged into a bristle-like beak, • 0. Chinmais. 

10 
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X X Flowers rather liii-go and conspicuous. Calyx-tuT )0 elongate urceo- 
late, in fruit i)roduced into a tubular nock overtopping the brisUo- 
crown of the capsule. » 

Bristly hairj' ; calyx covered with peltate stellate-bristly scab^s, the ciliate lobes 
linear-subulate, alternating with as many minute teeth conform with the lobes ; 

branches 4-coniered, O. crinita. 

Almost glabrous or minutclj^ bristly ; calyx sparingly sprinkled with minute ciliate 
scales, or smooth, the lobe's lanceolate, usually ciliate, alternating with minute 

ciliate teeth ; branchlcts 4 -cornered, 0. rostrata. 

* * l\tfils 5 . StuiHVus 10 . 

More or less densely pubeseent ; petiole vory short or tho leaves almost sessilo ; bracts 
broadly obovate ; calyx loosely covered with rotundattj fringed scales, 

, , O. Ncpalensis. 

]\Iore or less appressed bristly, tho branches much tiibcrcled ; petiole i — 1 in. long; 
bracts lanceolate ; calyx aj)pressed setose, 0. aspericanlis, 

1. O. CiTTiN'Eysjs, L. sp. pi. 490 ; DC. Trod. III. 141 ; Triaiia in 

Linn. Trans. XXA^Ill. 5J1. (O. august ifolia^ Don. IVod. Nup. 221 ; DC. 1. 

c. 142 ; Wall. V\. As. rar. III. t. 251 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. ti sor. 
XIV. (59). 

Yar. a. aEXVryXf (li)\vers schsiIc ; calyx-tiibc not or S])ai*ingly ciliatc- 
scaly, about 3 lin. Jong or longer, the lobes broad, about as long as the 

tube. . 

Var. /3, LT^EAiiTS, (O. linem'is, Dl. Mus. Lugd. Dai. I. 51 ; Naud. 

in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XIV. 70 and XlII. t. 7. f. 4 ; 0, Zeglanicn^ DO. 

Prod. III. 141 ; .Roxb. FI. Ind. IT. 223), calj'x somewhat smaller and 
shorter, almost spherical, more or less covered with long-hairy scales, some- 
times (in bud) apjiearing densely pilose ; flow (irs nearly twice as large, on 
short pedicels, the calyeine lobes .shoiter and narrower. 

. * IIah. Frequent on grassy or waste places of the plains, and more so 

in the open forests, all over Pegu. — FI. Fr. Dccb. 

2. O. BOSTEATA, Doii. Prod. Nep. 221 : Trian. in Linn. Trans. 

XXVIII. 53. (O. quaterna^ llam. in Don. 1. c. 222). 

Var. a. PUJiCiiELLA, Triana 1. c. 54 {JSlAmloma pulchellum, Roxb. 

FI. Ind. II. 403 ; O. pulchcHa, Bth. ap. Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. 

XIV. 73.), the 4-conered stems and hraiiehlets and leaf-nerves minutely 
bristly ; ealyx-tuhe covered with ciliate scales. 

Yar. p. LONOicoLiiis, Triana 1. c. 54, leaves, the 4-cornorcd stem and 
brandies glabrous, the latter usually bristly fringed betwceA tho petioles ; 
calyx and its lobes quite glabrous, or only the latter ciliate. . 

? Var. y. tebxifolia, Trian. 1. c. 54 (O. ternifolia, Don. Prod. 
Nep. 221 ; DC. Prod. III. 142 ; Wall. PI. As. rar. *111. 2L. t. 239;, pretty 
gbibrous, branches 8-cornercd, calyx lc.ss stellate-bristly', a2:)parcntly vAthout 
uddilloiiul teeth between the lanceolate-linear calyx-lobes. 
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Had. Var. a. in Chittagong (Roxb.) ; not unfrequent on hill-pas- 
tures and the drier hill-forests especially the pine-forests, of the Martaban 
hills, at 3500 to 5000 ft. elevation ; var. p. on jungle pastures of the low 
forests of Pegu ; var. y. Taong-dong and Rangoon, teste Triana. — PL Decb. ; 
Fr. March — June. 

3. O. CBiNiTA, Bth. ap. Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. XIV. 72 ; Triana. 
ill Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 53 {Mela stoma crinitmi, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 402). 

Haij. Chittagong (Roxb.) ; not unfrequent in the drier hill-forests, 
esjiecially in open grassy jdaccs, of the Martaban hills east of Tounghoo, at 
4000 to 7000 ft. elevation. — Fr. March. 

4. O. Nkpalensts, Hook. FI. Fxot. t. 31 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 
Bot. XIV. OS and XJIl. t. 7. f. 2 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1475 ; Triana in Linn. 
Trans. XVIII. 55. 

Hab. Ava, Khakyeii hills. — Fr. March. 

6. O. AS PEBic AULTS, llf. in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 55. 

Hab. Tenasserim ? (llelf. 2244). it 

Otanthora, 

1. O. 13BACTEATA, ICortli. Verb. Nat. Cesch. Bot. 235. t. 51 ; Naud. 
in Ann. *d. sc. nat. 3 scr. XIJ I. 354 ; Miq. FI. liid. Bat. I. 51G ; Triana 
in Linn. Trans. XXV'III. 55. 

Hab. Apparently frequent in Tenasserim, from the Attaran district 
.southwards to Mergui. — FI. Febr. — July. 

Melastoma, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

X Leaves more or luss appressed bristly liairy or pubescent, 

+ Calyx covered with closely apj)rossod chaffy scalc-liko bristlos. ' 

^ales of calyx aboiit J liii. lonj^ or lon^^cr, often rather bro.ad, the calycino lobes shor- 
ter, only hfilf as lonjj as the tube ; leaves usually appressed-strigoso on botl^ 

sides, usually acuti', M. Malabathricum, 

Scales of calyx up to a line long, chaffy, ciliato or fimdy cleft, the calycine lobes about 
as long as tlu) tube, ovate to lanceolate, ac uminate, alternating with & many short 
subulate teeth ; loaves on both sides, or beneath only, softly approssod-pubescent, 

usually acuminate, AT. nor male, 

+ + Cidyx covered with squarroso more or less spreading scole-liko 
bristles about 2 lin. long. 

Loaves softly appresscd-pubcscent on both sides, M. noutteamm, 

X X Leaves glabrous, or only with a few scales on the nerves beneath. 

Calyx covered with long fine spreading curved biistlcs, tho acccssoiy teeth nearly *as 
long as tho calyx-lohos themselves, 3L decemjidtm, 

1. XM. Malabatijbicum, L. sp. pi. 559; Roxb. FI. Ind. 11. 405; 
Naud /in Ann. d. sc.»nat. 3 ser. XIIL 285 j WA. Prod. I. 324 ; Bot. Reg. 
t. 672 j Wight 111. I. t. 95 ; Trian. in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 59. {Trem^ 
hlt^a rhynantheraf Qriff. Not. Dicot. 677). 
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Hab. Common in shrubbery and waste places, along river-sides, in 
savannahs, along borders of forests, &c., all over Burma down to Tenassc- 
rim. — FI. Fr. oo . - 

I have no clear idea as to the differences between the various species 
of tJiis alliance. Benthain reduces all the 40 species enumerated by 
Naudin (in Ann. d. sc. 1. c. 2S3 — 293) as “ sj^ecies magis ad M, Maitht- 
thricum vcrgentes ideoquo dilficilius distinguendjo,” while Triana keeps 
most of them distinct without assigning diagnostic characters to them. 

N. B. ilT. imhricatum, Wall, (nomen nudum) Trian. in Linn. Trans. 
XXVllI. 60 = M. fusciculare, Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XIII. 288, 
from Tenasserim or the Andamans (Helf. 2243), is unknown to me. 

2. M. N OHM ALE, Bon. Frod. Nep. 220 ,* DC. Prod. 11. 145 ; Naud. 
in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 scr. Xlll. 289 ; Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 60. 
(N. Nnpalense, Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 707.) 

Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-forests of Martaban, up to 5000 ft. 
elevation ; Ava, Khakyen-hills. 

3. M. Houtteaxum, Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XIII. 291. 
Hab. Here and there in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 

the Pegu Yomah ; also Andamans (teste Triana) ; Martaban, frpm Moul- 
mein southwards (Brandis j Helf. 2241). — FI. March. 

< 

Oxyspora, 1)0. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Glabrous ; branchings of panicle 4 -cornered or 4- winged ; bracts &c. persistent ; con- 
nective without liny appendage, O. cermia. 

Steins and petioles often hairy ; panicle- branchings terete ; bracts very deciduous ; con- 
nective spuiTcd at the ba.se of tin; back, 0. vagana, 

1. O. cehxua, Hf. and Th. ap. Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVllI. 
73. (Melastoma cernua, itoxb. FI. Ind. II. 404 ; Altozygia ceywH^^Naud. 
ill Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XV. 309. t. L5. f. 5.) 

Hab. Chittagong (Koxb.). — FI. Oct., Nov. ; Fr. Febr., March. 

Allomorphia, Bl. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Habit of A. Oriffithii^ tho stems, petioles and the 9 strong ribs beneath densely covered 

with long brownish bristles ; calyx-tceth minute, A. hiapida. 

Quite glabrous ; leaves 5-ribbcd ; calyx-lobes with a thick wing-like appendage on tho 
• back, A. umbellulata. 

1. A. HispiDA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 53. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim (Brandis). « 

2. A. UMBELLULATA, Hf. in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 74. J 
Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui Archipelago, on the island St. Mathia 

(He^f. 2660). 
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Ochthocharis, Bl. 

1. O. Javanica., Bl. Bydr. Nat. Wet. VI. 204 and Mus. Bot. Lugd. 
Bat. I. 40 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XV. 307 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
I. 550 ; Trian. in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 74. 
llATi. Tenasscrim (Ilelf. 2277). 


Anerincleistus, Korth. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Oil yx softly apprcsscd-pubescoTit, A. Helferi, 

Calyx very donsoly and sproadiiigly hirsute A. Qriffithiu 


1. A. Hklpert, Hf. in Linn. Tmns. XXVIII. 75. 

Has. Tenasseriin (or Andamans ?) (Ilclf. 2304). 

; 2. A. Gkifpithti, Hf. in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 75. 

Has. Mergui Archipelago (Griff. 2301). 

Sarcopyramis, Wall. 

1. S. LANCEOLATA, Wall, ill Beun. PL Jav. rar. 214. (S, grandijlo- 

ra, Griff. Not. Dicot. 678 t. 039. f. 2.). 

Hah. Not unfrcqueni in dark ravine.s and along torrents in the damp 
hill-forcstis of the Nattoung mountains cast of Tomighoo, at 0000 — 7000 ft. 
elevation ; also Ava hills, — FI. Fr. March. 

Sonerila, Roxb. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* CapsukH terete or trignnonshj^terete. 

X An tilers eloiigato. 

Annual, 2 ft. high, glabrous or nearly so ; loaves narrow-lineai’, serrulate, . . S, linearis, 
X X Anthers sliort. 

Annual, about I ft. high, puborulous ; calyx sliglitly downy and glandular-hairy, 

.. S. stricta, 

* * (Japsides sharply ^-yonons or 'i^quetrous, 

X Antlu'rs short. 

Small annual, 1 — 5 in. high, sparingly and sprcadingly gland-hairy ; leases 4 — 8 lin. 


long, ovate to oval ; capsule usually with a few hairs, S, tmera, 

X X Anthers long -acuminate. i 

+ Caulescent herbs. 

t Stem short and very thick, scared. 

Quito glabrous j leaves lanceolate, decuri’ent, 4 — 7 in. long, S, Brandisiana. 

t t Stems elongate, slender and leafod. 

Herb 1 — ^li ft. high, sparingly hairy ; leaves 3 — 4 in. long, more or less cordate at Ae 

base, decussately opposite ; capsules glabrous, 8. maculata. 

As prccedi^, but leaves whorled, S, secunda, 

+ + S(»pigerous stemless herbs. 


Leaves p-"7-plinerved calyx 4-toothed ; petals oblong, acuminate, .... 8. vtolatfoUa. 
Leaves penni-nerved, ciliate ; petals obovate, cuspidate ; anthers about a line long, 

^ ..A nvMseapa. 
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1. S. LrNEAiirs, Hf. in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 76. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserira, Moulmein, on the “ Gevai” hill, at 3000 ft. 
elevation (Lobb.). 

2. O. STEiCTA, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4394 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb.). 

3. S. TENERA, R. J3r. ill Wall. Cat. 4098 ; Royle 111. Him. PI. 250. 
t. 45. f . 2 ; Walp. Ncp. II. 124 and V. G85. 

Hab. Here and there in the eng and low forests, especially on laterite 
rocks and old jiagoclas <fec., very rare in tlic upper mixed forests and on 
pagodas of the ])lains, all over Pegu, Martaban and Tenasserim as far south 
as Tavoy. — FI. Fr. Dccb., Jan. 

4. S. IjRANDTST.iJS'A, Kurz ill Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1871. 53. 

Hab. Upiier Tenasserim, Thoungyeen (Dr. Brandis). 

5. S. PICTA, Korth. Verb. Nat. Goscih. 249. t. 52 ; Naud. in Ann. d. 
sc. nat. 3 scr. XV. 26 ; Bl. Mus. Bot. I. 11 ; Grill*. Not. IV. G7G. teste 
Triana. ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 564. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui, on rocks near Palar (Griff.). — FI. Ocfcol). 

6. S. MACULATA, Roxb. FI. Ind. 1. 177. (N. iinyustifolia^ Roxb. 1. 

c. 178 ; Wall. PL As. rar. IL t. 102). 

Var. a. oexuina, all parts sprinkled with hairs ; leaves bristly serru- 
late, usually ovate and equilateral, above elegantly white-blot choJ. 

Var. /S. EMACULATA, (;8. emaculata, Roxb. 1. c.), as preceding, but 
^,he leaves uniformly green. 

Var. y. anoUkSttfolta, (8'. angustifolia^ Roxb. 1. c. 178), leaves 
usually acute or acuminate at the very unequal base, not blotched, but often 
purplish coloured beneath. 

Hab. -Not unfrequent in shady localities, especially on mossy rocks 
and along rocky streamlets, in the hill-forests, c.spccially the moi^cr on4t\ 
of the Martaban hills and of Tenasserim, at 3000 to 5000 ft-, elevation. — 
Fr. March. 

7. Si. SECUXDA, Wall. Cat. 4094 ; Benn. Ilorsf. PI. Jav. rar. 216 ; 
Walp. Rep. V. G85. 

^ Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy. 

8. S. >'tJi)TSCAPA, Kurz MS. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Grift*. 2303). 

9. S. viOLAiiroLiA, Hf. in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 77. 

t Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb. 35G, teste Triana). 

N. B. 8, Teysmanniana^ Miq. Sui^pl. FI. Sumatr. 820*= 8. obliqua^ 
Korth. 

Anplectrum, A. Gray. ^ , 

1. A. CTANOCARPUM, Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 84 {Melas-^ 
toma cyanocaryum^ Bl. Bydr. 1078 ; DissocluBta cya/aocarjga^ Bl. By dr. J43 ; 
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Koi-tli. Verb. Nat. Gcscli. 13ot. 238. t. 56 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. 
XV. 71 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Eat. I. 522.) 

ITab. Eare in the tropical forests of Martaban, east of Toungboo ; 
Tenasserim (Helf. 2290). . 

Boultful Species, 

1. A. ? harlatum^ Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 84 {Melastoma 
harhitum, Wall. Cat. 4082). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Cbappcdong (Wall.). 

2. Melastoma cordifolia^ lloxb. FI. Ind. II. 405. 

Hab. Chittagong (Roxb.). 

Probably same as A. cyanocnrpmi, 

3. Melastoma curva, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 406. 

IIab. Chittagong (Roxb.) 

Fternandra, Jack. 

Conspectus of Sjyecirs. 

Flowers in small stout almost simple comics, P. capitellata, 

Flowers in branched rather slender axillarj^ and lerminiil panicles, .... 1\ ewrahseem , 

1. P. CAPiTELFiATA, Jack in Mal. Misc. II. GO ; Triana in Linn, 
Trans. XXVTIl. 153. 

Hab. * Tenasserim (or Andamans ?) (Half. 2270 teste Triana). 

2. P. cooBULKSCENS, Jack in Mal. Misc. 1822. II. 61 and in Hook. 
Comp. Eot. Mag. I. 157 ; Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 153. {Ewgc- 
kia Jackinna, Walp. Rep. V. 724 ; Apteuxis trinervis, Grilf. Not. Dicot, 
672 ; Ewgckia pnnhulata, Miq. Supj)!. FI. Sumatr. 321). 

Hab. Tenasserim (Ilelf. 2275). 

Memocylon, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Calyx within without radiate Uxuivlla-Uke nerves^ or the nerves very obsolete, 
(chiefly Hindustani species). 

Leaves sessile or nearly so, opaque, drying yellowish ; cymes sessile, umbeWike ; calyx 

conspicuously l-toothed M. ttnibellatum, 

* * Calyx rad lately nerved within, the nerves simple or forked, raised and lamella* 
like like the gills of a mashroom, 

X Berry ovoid or ovoid-oblong. Cymes and pedicels very short and 
robust. 

Leaves sessile or very shortly petiolod, with the base rounded or cordate, M, coeruleum, 

■ X X Berry globose, the size of a pea to that of a cherry. • 

• t Cymes short and somolimes reduced. Leaves usually thick coria- 
ceous, without visible hitoral nerves or veins, petiolod. 

^ Berries the size of a pea or smaller. 

• t Branchlets more or loss terete, sometimes marked with 
obsolete lines. 

0 Calyx up to a line in diameter, not tuhcrclcd. 
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Leaves attenuate at the base, very acuminate, glossy; petiole 1 — 2 lin. long ; pedicels 

hardly a line long, thick ; cymes very short, almost sessile, M. Imvigatum. 

Leaves attenuate at the base, shaiply acuminate ; pedicels 1 — IJ lin. long; umbel-liko 

cymes shortly pcduncled, M. plchcjum, 

O O Calyx about 1^ lin. across, tubercled. 

Pedicels short and thick ; calyx undulate-truncate with a hcmisj)hcrical tubcrclod base ; 
leaves bluntish or retusc, shortly acuminate, * M, puntiatnm. 


t t Ilraiichlots shari>ly 4-liTu;d or almost 4-wiugcd and ai)pcar- 
ing more or loss 4-corncrcd. 

Calyx smooth, about 1 h lin. across, expanded, obsolot(‘ly undulatc-lobed ; cymes almost 

sessile or shortly p(*dunclod ; loaves as in preceding species, M. scutellatu/n. 

Calyx about lin. wide, sharply 4.toothod ; loaves only i — I J in. long ; pedicels about 
a line long ; cymes much r<Mluced, .dniost sessile, fi:\v-flowcrod , . . . .M. pawiJUinun, 
A tk lieri ies the size of a cherry, sapj^y. ; 

. . Jlf. cerasiforme, 

+ + Cymes more or less ample, pcdunclcd. Berries the size of a 
pea or smaller, 

+ Leav’cs rather thin-eoriacoous, the laterjd nerves more or less 
conspicuous and arcuatoly anastomosing towards the mar- 
gin. 

Cymes simple, the pedicels slender ; calyx 1 — 1 ^ lin. wide. Loaves those of M. cerasiformCj 

M.' cclrtstrittum, 

Umbellets in lh>TSoid cymes, the podicebs 1 — 2 lin. long ; calyx H lin. wide, the limb 

sinuate 4-angular, M. ^Grijlithianmn. 

t t Leavt'S more or Icsa thick-coriaceous, llic lateral nerves not 
or barely visible. 

O Leaves sessile, with a cordate base. 

Leaves large ; cymes lax, pcdunclcd, rather slender : pedicels 2 — 3 lin. long, slender, 

. . M. pule/irnnu 

O O Leaves petiolcd, more or lo.ss tapering, very rarely 
rounded, at the base. 

A Branelilots sharply 4-comercd. Leaves ^pering^t 
ba.se. 

Cymes rather short-pedunclcd, but slender ; leaves 3 — 4 in. long, JIf. eUgana. 

* A A Branchlets terete or with only faint linos. 

Leaves attenuate at the base, blunt or rctusc, almost oi)ii(iuo when dried ; petiole 1 — 2 
lin. long; pedicels J — 1 lin. long, slender; cymes simple, pedunclcd, .. if. ovatum. 
Leaves rounded at the base, smooth and .sinning ; potiolo 2 — 4 lin. long ; pedicels 2 — S 
lin. long ; cynics simple or compound, pediiiiclod, if. edule* 

1. M. rMBELLATUM, liurin. Tlics. Zoyl. t. 31 and FI. Ind. 87 ; Bth. 
FI. Austr. 111. 293 ; Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 159 ; Bedd. FI. 
Sylv. t. 206 (M, tinctorium, Kocn. in Willd. sp. pi. II. 347 ; Wight 111. 
I. 215. t. 93; M» ramifiorum^ Laink. Diet. IV, 88^; DC. Prod. I. 6. ex 
parte), ^ ^ 

Hab. In the tropical forests of Boronga island opposite Akjrab, Arra- 


can. 
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2. M, casntTLEUM:, Jack in Mai. Misc. I. No. V. 2G ; Triana in Linn. 
Trans. XXVIII. 158 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1. 580 {M. lutescens^ Presl Epim. 
Bot. 208 ; M. Manillanum^ Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XVIII. 276 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1. 576). 

Var. a. oenuuta, berries ellipsoid-oval, nearly 5 lin. long 5 leaves 
almost sessile, acutoT 

Var. p. ELonmuNDTJM:, (Jf. florihundum^ Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 
361 ; M. laurifolium, Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XVIII. 277 ; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. I. 576.), berries ellipsoid-oval, up to 5 lin. long ; leaves 
rounded at the base, usually acute, on a petiole 1 — 1^ lin. long. 

« Var. y. GniEETTiiiANA, (AZi cordatum^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 673), ber- 
ries cUqisoid-globosc, about 3 — <1 lin. in diameter ; leaves often retuse or 
blunt with a mucro, almost sessile. 

Hah. Var. y. apparently frequent in Tenasserim, from Moulmein 
down to Mergui. — FI. Jul. Aug. ; Fr, March. 

3. M. LjEvroATUM, Bl. Mus. Bot., I. 358 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 
576 ; Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 157. (Af. pachgderma^ Wall. Cat. 
4104). 

Hab.* Tenasserim (Holf. 2328) ; ib. Tavoy (Wall. Cat. 4104). — Fr. 
Octob. 

4. M. PLEBEJUw, Kurz in Pegu Rep. App. B. 53. 

ITau. Not unfrcqueiit in the swami^-forests of the Frrawaddi in Pegu ; 
Upper Tenasserim, Thoiingyecn (Bran(li.s) j Avfi, Bhamo (J. Anderson). 

5. M. ruxcTATUM, Presl. Bot. Benierk. 67 ; Wiilp. Ann. L 303. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Ilelf. 2330). 

6. M. scuTELLATUM, Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XVIII. 282 ; 
Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 157. 

Var;% o. SUBSESSiLE, unibellets on peduncles less than a line long or 
almost sessile ; pedicels about a line long ; leaves smaller. 

Var. p. I311EV1-PEDUNCULATUM, umbellets on peduncles I ^to 2 lin. 
long, the pedicels usually 2 lin. long ; leaves larger. 

Hab. Var. a. in the adjoining provinces of Siam ; var. p. ai)parent- 
ly frequent in Tenasserim, from Moulmein southwards ; - also Pegu, abovpL 
Rangoon. — FI. Apr. — June ; Fr. Febr. — May. 

7. M. i^AUCiPLOBUM, Bl. Mus. Bot. 1. 356; Miq. FI. Ind, Bat. I. 

578 ; Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 158. ^ 

Hab. Nejt unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; Te- 
nasserim ®elf. 2332), Amherst (Falconer) ; Chittagong (Hf. and Th.), — 
FI. Begkwf BS. 

8. CEEASiECfEME, Kurz For. FI. Burm. I. 516. 

Hab. In the forests of Chittagong (Dr. Schlich). — Fr. CS. 

* 11 
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0. M. CELA.STRINLTM, Kurz ill Pegu Rep. Ajip. B. 53 and For. FI. 
Rurm. I. 515. 

Var. a. genuiitum, leaves glaucous-green, coriaceous; cymes stiff- 
Ijcduneled. 

? Var. p. BiiAKDisiANiT^r, leaves of a thinner texture, more (often 
caudately) acuminate ; cymes short or very short, IRnple or the lateral 
branehings almost reduced j peduncles 2 — i lin. long, pedicels more slender. 

IIab. Var. a. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban, 
rare in tlioso of the eastern slopes of the Pegu I'omah ; var. )8. in tlie tro- 
pical forests of Upper Tenasserim, (Brandis, Falconer, licit. 2335). — FI. 
Febr. — Ajn*. ; Fr. Jan. 

10. ]\r. Griffitiitanum, Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XVIII. 274. 
(JZ. Ilors/letdii, Miq. in FI. Ind. Bat. I. 572 ; M. Lamponffuuiy Miq. 
Siqipl. FI. Sumatr. 321?). 

IIar. Tenasserim (Helf. 2331) ; in the tropical forests of the Mar- 
taban hills east of Tounghoo. 

11. M. PULCiTRCM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 307. 

Hajj. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans. — FI. 

Begin of May. 

12. M. ELEGANS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 307. 

Hab. Rather frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans. — FI. 
May. 

13. M. ovATUM, Smith in Rees. Cycl. V. 23. No. 3. ; DC. Prod. 
III. G. {M. grandcy Wall. Cat. 4109 ; M, lucidam, Prcsl Epiin. Bot. 209 ; 
M. p^msinum, Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XVIII. 275). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests from Martaban down to 
Tenasserim ; also Chittagong. — FI. Nov. — Febr. 

14. M. EDULE, Roxb. Corom. PI. I. 82 ; DC. Prod. III. ^ ; Triaba 
in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 158. (Jf. edu/e, var. y. Thw. En. Zeyl. PL 110 
and CP. 1503 ; M. ram'ijlormiy Griff. Not. Dicot. G73). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the troincal forests of the Andamans and 
the Cocos islands; also Tenasserim (Helf. 2329). — FI. Apr. — May; Fr. 
June. 

The genus Memecylon is in need of a thorough revision. The species are 
extremely difficult of correct identification without access to the very au- 
thentic specimens for the most part deposited in European herbaria and 
hence inaccessible to the Indian botanist. Triana’s account^of the genus is 
barely more than a compilation. I liavo, therefore, kept the Bumietfe forms 
all separate j^ending a comparison and identification of theSv^'mt* with 
those already described. ^ 
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LTTRItABIEJE. 

Conspectus of Species, 

• Capsule irregularly or circinnsciss-dehiseing, or 2-mlved, l^A-celled, 

X Soods glabrous, ij^eaves not black dotted. 

t Flowers with petals, or rarely apotalous in some herbs. 

9 Herbs. Capsule 1 — 5-ccllcd, irregularly or transvorsoly de- 
hiscing. 

Ammannia. Calyx 3 — 5-toothcd. Stamens 2 — 8. Bisk-glands none. Lcavos 

opposite or rarely whorled. 

Hyduolytiijium. Ciilyx 4-lobed. Petals 4. Stamens 4. Bisk-glands 8. Cap- 
sule 2-ccllcd. Aquatics, with whorled loaves. 

0 0 Trees or shrubs. 

Pemi'uis. Calyx 12-toolhod, ribbed. Petals '6. Stamens 12. Ovary 3-collod. 
Capsulo l-ccUcd, transversely circumseiss. 

Lawsonia. Calyx 4-partod. Petals 4. Stamens 8. Ovary and capsule 4-collcd, 
the latter irregularly bursting. 

f t Flowers apotalous. Trees or shrubs. 

CitvPTEHONiA. Calyx 4 — 5-cleft. Stamens 4 — 5. Ovary and capsulo 2-C6llod, the 
latter 2-valvcd. 

Bjchotomantiies. Calyx 6-toothcd, terete, the teeth alternating with os many 
accessory mitiuto ones. Stamens 10. Capsule woody, indehiscent P, 1 -colled. 

X X Seeds pilose. Calyx-tube tubular, curved. Stamens doclinato. 

Leaves black-dotted beneath. 

WoonroiiuTA. Calyx G-lobcd. Petals 6, or none. Stamens 12, long-cxsertod. 
Ovary and capsulo 2-collcd, the latter elongate, sessile, loculicidally 2-valved, 

♦ ♦ Oajmde regularly opening into 3 — 8 valecs, or berry~like and indehiscent. 
Trees or shrubs. 

X Capsule dry or leathery, dehiscent. 

LAOEiisTiia:MiA. Calyx bell-shai)ed, 4 — C- rarely 7-eb)ft. Petals 4 — 6. Stamena 
numerous, in 2 or more rows. Capsulo dry, almt)st woody, 3 — 6-cellod and -valvod. 
I^eds laterally winged. 

Buau.Voa. Calyx 4 — 7-parted, thick coriaceous. Petals 4 — 7. Stamens numer- 
ous, in a singlo row. Capsulo leathery', 4 — 8-celled and -valvod. Seeds appondaged 
at both ends. 

X X Capsulo bcrry’^-likc, indehiscent. • 

SoNNEBATLV. Calyx boll-shaped, 4 — 8-lobcd. Petals 4—8, or none. Stamens 
numerous. Berry many-ccllcd. 

Ammannia^ L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Sulg, 1. Botala^ L. Flowers solitary (rarely and only occasionally by 
2 or 3) in the axils of the leaves, or bracts, often forming spikes or rif. 
cemes. Capsulo 2 — 4-valved. 

Bisk^glands 8 mder the ovary, (Hydrolyd;hnim, Hf.). 

Aquatic .yfb of the habit of %[yriophyUum^ tho loaves whorled, linear, Wallichii, 

* • • l>isk*3lands absent, (Kotala, L.). 

X Calyx beU-id)Apod, thrico as deep as wide. Capsulo shorter thon, 
and included in, tho calyx-tubo. 
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Leaves very shortly potiolod, l-norvcd, linear ; flowers solitary, sessile ; pygmroan an- 
nual, A, dentelloides. 


Leaves usually sessile, strongly penninorved, obovate to oblong ; flowers sessile, form- 
ing lateral and terminal leafy or bracted spikes, A* i^eploides. 

Loaves sessile, almost orbieular, penninerved ; flowirs shortly and slenderly pcdicollcd, 

forming shorter or longer slender racemes, A. subrotunda. 

Loaves sessile, orbicular or nearly so, penninerved ; flowers sessile, in terminal pedun- 

cled bracted simple or compound spikes, A. rotundifoUa, 

X X Calyx hemispherical, about as deep as wide ; capsule protrud- 
ed from, or at least as long as, the calyx-tube. 

Loaves linear, 1 -nerved, verj^ shortly pctiolcd ; calyx 4-angular, 4-toothcd, about J ^ 

lin. long; petals none ; pygmscan herb, A, pygmrva. 

Leaves oblong to linear-oblong, 1 -nerved, very' shortly' pctiolcd ; caly'x short, 4-toothcd, 
about J lin. long ; flowers very' shortly pedicellod ; py'gmaian herb, 

.. A. simpUeitiscula. 

Loaves oblong to linear, sessile, 1 -nerved, ortho lateral nerves very faint ; caly'x usual- 
ly o-toothed, — 1 Bn. long ; petals 5, ....... . A. licniandra. 

Stibfjf. 2. Aonmannia^ L. Mowers pcdieelled or rarely sessile, axillary, 
clustered or in cymes, the latter sometimes reduced to 1 or a few llowers 
only. Capsule irregularly bursting. 

X Leaves narrowed at the base, pctiolcd or sessile. 

Flowers minute, apotalous, on slender pedicels, forming sessile or vc'ry shortly pedun- 

clod cymes or clusters, baccifera, 

X X Leaves sessile, with a cordate, sagittate or dilated base. Petals 
present. 

Capsule under aline long ; stamens 4, or fewer ; petals not crumpled ; caly’’x 4 -toothed, 

without acccssiory teeth ; cy^mes slender, A, muUtjhra, 

Capsule about 1 ^ lin. long ; stamens G — 8 ; petals not crumpled ; (*aly'x 4-toothc(l with- 
out accessory teeth ; cymes slender, A. aurkulata. 

Capsule about 2 lin, long ; stamens 8; petals largo, crumpled; calyx 4-toothe(h with 
as many hom-shaped accessory teeth ; cymics and pedicels short, stout, A, octandra, 

r 

1. A. Wallichti, {Jljjdrohjtlirmi WalHchil^ H£. in Bth. and H£. 
Gen. PL I. 777, and in Hook. Icon. pi. 1. 1007). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Gomez). 

2. A. DEiiTELLOiDES, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1870. 76. 

Hab. Not un£rcquent in wet pastures and riee-fields of Arraean. — 

PL Fr. Sept., Octob. 

c 3. A. PEPLOiDES, Spreng. Syst. Vcg. I. 444 (1825). (P^Us IndU 
ca^ Willd. Sp. 2>1. II/l. 244 ; Poir. in Lamk. Enc. V. 162 ; A. r^ens, 
Bottl. cx Mart, in Acad. Mucnch. VI. 150 ; DC. Prod. III. 80 ; Ameletia 
Indica, DC. in Mem. Soc. Genev. III/2. 82. t. 3. f. A. and Prod. III. 76 ; 
WA. Prod. I. 303 ; Wight Icon. t. 257. A. ; Bl. Mus. Liigd. BatXJ. 135 ; 
Ameletia elongata^ BL 1. c. ; Ameletia acutidena, Miq.'^FL Ind. Ba\. 1/1. 
617 ; A, nana^ Koxb. FL Ind. 1. 427, non DC.). 

Hab. Common in wet i)asturcs and fallow ricc-ficldis, along rlYbr- 
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banks, around swamps, &c., all over Burma and the adjoining provinces. — 
FI. Fr. Nov.— March. 

4. A. SUBEOTUNDA, Wall Cat. 2096 ; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 
1871. 55. 

Hab. Ava, from Sogain and Mandala}'" northwards in the Irrawaddi 
valley. — FI. Fr. Jan. 

5. A. EOTUNDTFOLTA, Buch. in Eoxb. FI. Iiid. I. 425 ; DC. Prod. 
III. 79 ; WA. Prod. 1. 306. {Ameletia rotundifolia^ Wight 111. I. 206 
and Icon. t. 258). 

Hab. Ava, Irrjiwaddi valley about Bhamo &c. ; also Kakhj’^en hills. — 
FI. Febr. March. 

6. A. prOMiEA, Kurz in Seem. Journ. Bot. 1867. 376. 

Hab. On gravel-roads, sandy grounds &c., of the eng-forests along 
the western slopes of the Pegu Yomah, and no doubt elsewhere. — FI. Fr. 
Nov. 

7. A. siMPLiciuacuLA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 54. 

II AB. On mud around ponds and in riee-liclds in Chittagong. — FI. 
#Fr. Octob. 

8. *A. pi!:ntanj)EA, Boxb. FI. Ind. I. 427 (1820) ; DC. Prod. III. 
79, in paj’t ; WA. Prod. I. 305, in part ; Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II. 134. t. 
46. f. B. {llotala lloxhurghiana^ Wight Icon. t. 260. B. ; Walp. Rep. 11. 
101 ; Sellotoia tUiginoaiu J^oth. Nov. .sj). 163 (1821) ; DC. Prod. III. 380 , 
Tritheca penlandra^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 614. ; A. nana, DC. Prod. III. 
79, non Roxb. ; llotala dccussata, DC. 1. c. 76). 

Hab. Frequent in wet pastures, ricc-fiolds, along river-banks, &c., all 
over Burma, especially in cultivated lands — FI. Fr. Close of RS. 

9. A. BAOciFEKA, L. pi, 175; Bl. Mus. Bot. Lugd, Bat. II. 133. 
^ (A. vejipaioria, Roxb. FI. Ijd. 1. 426 ; DC. Prod. III. 78 ; WA. Prod. I, 

305 ; A. ImJica, Laink. 111. 1, 311. No. 1555 ; DC. Prod. HI, 77, in part ; 
WA. Prod. 1. 305, in part ; Bth. FI. Austr. III. 297 ; Bl. Mus. Lugd. 
Bat II. 133. t. 46. f. A : Crgptothcca ajjctala, Bl. Bydr. 1128 ; DC. Prod. 
III. 76 ; Hapalocarpm vasicatorium and II. Indicim^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat* 
I/l, 618). 

IIab. Common in cultivated lands, in fallow rice-fields, on road-sides, 
along river-banks, lakes, &c., in ojjcii as well as in forest -land, all dVer 
Burma, up to 2000 — 3000 ft, elevation. — FI. Fr. Nov. — May. ^ 

10. A., MULTIFLOEA, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 426 ; DC. Prod. HI 79 ; 
WA. Prod. I. 305. {Cryplotheca dichotoma^ Bl. Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat, 

II. Xpll^ t. 44 ? ; A. microcarpa^ DC. Prod. III. 78 ? ; ^ujfrenia dichoto^ 
ma, IJ&q. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 616). 

^Hab. Chittagong, in rice-fields and cultivated lands. — FL Fr. Octob, 
. ^11. A. ATJEICULATA, Willd. Iloit. Bei’ol. 1. 7. t. 7 ; DC. Prod. III. 
80; Bth. FI. Austr. III. 297. 
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IIab. Cliittagong, in ricc-fields. — FI. Fr. Octob. 

12. A. ocTANDRA, L. f. SuppL 127 ; Eoxb. Corom. PI. II. IS. t. 
133 and FI. Ind. I. 425 ; WA. Prod. I. 304 ; Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II. 
132. {Amanella linearis^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 019 ; JDi^dostcmon octan^ 
drum, Miq. 1. c. 615). 

IIab. Ilice-fields in Chittagong. — FI. Fr. Octob. 

Pompliis, Forst. 

1. P. ACIDTTLA, Forst. Gcn. t. 31 ; DC. Prod. III. 89 ; Bl. Mus. 
Bot. Lugd. Bat. II. 128. t. 43 ; WA. Prod. I. 307 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. 
610, (P. aagustrfoUa, Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 465; Maclellandia Oriffitliiam, 
Wight Icon. t. 1996). 

Hab. Eocky coasts all along Tenasscrim and Andamans. — FI. Fr. 
Octob. and A^^r. 

Lawsonia, L. 

1. T. INERMTS, L. sj). pi. 408 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 258 ; Griff. Not. 
Dicot. 609. t. 500. f. 2. (Z. atha, Lamk. Diet. III. 106 ; DC. Prod. 111. 

91 ; WA. Prod. I. 307 ; Wight 111. 1. t. 94 ; Z. sinnosa, L. s]). pi, 408). • 

Hab. Much cultivated all over Burma, and sometinics like wild 
around villages and in cleared lands. — FI. Fr. nearly co . • 


Cryptoronia, Bl. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Calyx about J lin. across ; leaves usually pubenilous beneath, C. puhcsccns. 

Calyx 1 — IJ- lin. in diameter; leaves quite glabrous, 0. punicHlatu, 


1. C. PA^’icuLATA, Bl. Bydr. 1151 and Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. II. 
123. t. 42. {Henslovia paniculata, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 716; Henslo- 
via affinis, Planch, in Hook. Lond. Journ. IV. ^<77 ; Miq. 1. c.). ^ 

Var. a. olabba, {Ucnslovia (jlnbra, Plancli. in Hook. Lond. Journ. 
IV. 478 ; Crppteronia paniculata, Bl. 1. c.), rhachis of racemes glabrous, at 
least in fruit. 

Var. PUBESCEXS, {Ilenshvia pulesccns, Griff. Not. Dicot. 404. t. 
564. f. 2., non Planch.), rhachis of racemes densely puberulous, not glabres- 
cent. 

Hab. Var. a. in Chittagong ; var. p. frequent in the tropical forests, 
especially the open ones, also in tlie moistcr upper mixed forests, from Arra- 
can,* Pegu, and Martaban down to Tenasscrim. — FI. Nov. — Jan. ^Fr. Febr. — 
May. 


Woodfordia, Salisb. 

1. W. PRUTiccsA, (Ly thrum fruticosum, h. pl. 641; Woodfnr^ 
dia florihunda, Salisb. Parad. Lond. t. 42 ; Orislca iomenfosa, E 0 :^^ 
Corom. PI. I. 29. t. 31. and FI. Ind. II. 238; Bot. Ecg. I. t. 40;- 
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Mag. t. 190G ; DC. Prod. 111. 92 ; WA. Prod. I. 308 ; Bl. Mus. Lugd. 
Bat. II. 128). 

Var. a. OENUINA, more or less greyish or silvery appressed pubes- 
cent. 

Var. p. ruNCTATA, Bl. Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. II. 128 {Orislea 
p^nctata^ Ham. in Bees. Cycl. V. 17. Ho. 2. ; DC. Prod. III. 92 ; WA. 
Prod. I. 308), leaves shortly petioled, almost glabrous. 

II AB. Var. a. frequent in the dry forests of the Promo District ; 
rare in the drier upper mixed forests of Pegu ; Ava, Kakhycn hills. — FI. 
Fr.. Jan., Febr. 

Lagerstroemia, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Suhg. 1. Sibia^ DC. Calyx torctc, without libs or furrows. 

* Inflorescence and cnhjx glabrous. 

Loaves whitish glaucous beneath ; flowers hardly in. across, L. parviflora. 

Leaves green; flowers IJ — 2 in. in diameter, X. Indica. 

* * Inflorescence and calyx covered with a rusty^iloHrcd tomentum. 

Flowers almost racemose, in i)anicles , calyx by J or § shoi-ter than the capsule, 

..X. cahjculata. 

SHbg.*2, Adamhca, Lamk. Calyx furrowed, plaitcdly ribbed or angular, tho an- 
gles acute or almost winged. 

* Jiibs or angles twice as many as calyx4obi% the shorter alternating ones iermU 

nating at the stnnscs of the lohes^ those of the longer ones extending over the 
lobes. Petals large. 

+ Inflorosccnco and calyx covered with a floccose tomentum. Calyx- 
lobes terminating in a bristle or short muero. 

Adult leaves glabrous, acuminate ; tomentum rusty-colotu*cd ; petals on short claws, not 

fringed, . « • . .... floribunda. 

Adult leaves puherulous bcuicath, acuminate ; tomentum whitish or yellowish ; petals on 

long slender claws, eiliohitc, X. tomentosa. 

As prcceffing, -hut braves mucronate or acuto ; flowers twice as large ; petals conspi- 
cuously fringed, X. Loudoni. 

X X Inflorosccnco and calyx pruinous, or minutely whitish or greyish 
puherulous, all other parts glabrous. 

Leaves whitish glaucous hcncath ; calyx 10 — 12-angular, the angles acute, ..X. hypoleuea. 
Leaves green ; calyx plicatcly-sulcatc, the rihs very obtuse and broader than tho fur- 


rows, k.X. floS’-regineOm 

Leaves green ; calyx longitudinally furrowed, without ribs, X. macroearpd. 


* * Angles of calyx as many as plain lobes and alte^'nating with them. Petals 
minute. 

All softer partly greyish pubescent ; angles of calyx almost winged ; flowers small, * ' 

. . X. villosa, 

] Al. pabtifloba, Roxb. Corom. PL I. 28. t. GG. and FI. Ind. II. 
506 ; jwight Icon. fc. G9 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. 610. t. 692 ; DC, Prod. III. 
OSjfBcdd. PI. Sylv, t. 81. 
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*2. L. Inoica, L. sp. pi. 734 ; Bot. Mag. t. 405 ; lloxb. FI. Ind. 
II. 505 ; WA. Trod. I 308 ; Wight 111. 1. t. 80 ; Bl. Mus. Liigd. Bat. 11. 
125 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 022. 

Hab. Genersilly planted in villages, hut nowhere wild ; (apparently 
wild in the Yunan-hills). — FI. May, June. 

3. L. CALTCULATA, Kuvz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 307. ^ 

Hab. Bather rare in the troj)ical forests of Martaban cast of Toun- 

ghoo. — Fr. March, April. 

4. L. floutbunda, Jack in Mai. Misc. I. 38 ; DC. Prod. HI. 93 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 024 ; Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II. 120. t. 41 ; Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 509. 

Hab. In the tropical forests along the Salween in Martaban and in 
Tenasserim from Moulmein southwards ; also Andamans. — FI. July, Aug. 

5. L. TOMKXTOSA, Pi’csl Bot. Bemerk. 142 ; Walp. Ann. I. 295. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed forests, all 

over Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim. — FI. April, May ; Fr. May, 
June. * 

0. L. LoUiJOiS'r, Toj^sm. and Binoud. in Natimrk. Tydsch. Ned. Ind. 
XXIV. 331. 

Hab. In the adjoining Siamese province of Kanboorec, in eng-forests. 
—FI. IIS. 

7. L. iiTPOLEUCA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 307. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical and moister iipj^er mixed forests of 
the Andamans. — FI. June, July ; Fr. CS. 

8. L. rLos-BEOTXj:, Betz. Obs. Bot. T. 20. (1779). (X. Befjinw, Boxb. 
Corom. PI. I. 10. t. 05. (1795). and FI. Ind. II. 505 ; DC. Pi-od. 111. 93 ; 
Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. TI. 120. t. 41 ; WA. Prod. 1. 308 ; Wight Icon. t. 
413 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/1, 023 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 29 ; Adambca^ glabra,- 
Lamk. Encycl. Bot. I. 39. (1783) j Ketmia Indica, Bunn. Tliesaur. Zcyl. 
137. (1737) non L.). 

Hab. f Common in the mixed forests and savannahs all over Burmah. 
and ^hc adjacent provinces. — FI. HS. ; Fr. CS. 

9. L. MACROCABrA, Wall. Cat. ’2114 ; Voigt llort. Calc. 132. 

Hab. Frequent in the open, especially the low, forests, from Ava, 
Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim. — FI. HS. ; Fr. CS. 

10. L. viLLOSA, Wall, in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1873. 234. 

* Hab. Not unfrequont in the trojncal and moister upper mixed forests 
of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban. — FI. June. 

Duabanga, Hum. 

1. D. OBANDil'LOiiA, (LagerstvcBmia grandijlora, Boxb. Hort . ^ng. 
38 and FI. Ind. II. 603 ; DC. Prod. HI. 93 j Bl. Mus. Lugd. 
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125 ; D. sonneratioideSi Buch. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 178 ; Ilf. lUustr. 
Him. PI. t. 11 ; Walp. Ann. 11. 540 ; Leptospartion grandijlorumy Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 511. t. 591). 

ITab. Frequent in the mixed forests, especially the upper ones, also 
in the tropical forests, all over Burmah, from Chittagong and Ava down to 
T^nasserim and the Andamans. — FI. March, April ; Fr. May. 

Sonneratia, L. f. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Stigma infundibuliform-capitate, amalL 

X ' Petals lincar-lanccolate, dark puiplo. 

Calyx terete, 6 — 8-lobod ; loaves oLovato, broad, S. acida-. 

X X Petals none. 

Calyx in bud clliptically oblong, acute, tho ttlbo at first obscurely, then strongly 6 — 8- 

angular, S. alba. 

Calyx in bud ovoid, obtuse, the tube terete, S. Griffithii. 

* * Stigma largcy nearly 3 lin, in diametery conically umbrella-shaped. 

Calyx 4-lobed ; petals none ; leaves oblong to lanceolate, ' S. apetala. 

1. S. ACIDA, L. f. Sujqd. 252 ; DC. Prod. III. 235 ; lioxb. FI. Iiid. 
TI. 50G ; AVA. Prod. I. 327 ; Wight Icon. t. 340 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. G52 ; 
Miq. FI. Iiid. Bat. I/l, 49G. 

Hab. • Frequent in^he littoral forests all along the coasts, from Chit- 
tagong down to Tenasseraa and tho Andamans. — FI. H. and RS. ; Fr. CS. 

2. S. ALBA, Smith in Rees Cycl. V. 23 ; DC. Prod. III. 231 ; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 497. {Mangimi album, Rumi)h. Herb. Amb. III. 111. 
t. 73). 

Hab. On the sea- shore of the Andamans. — FI. April, May. 

3. S. GnirFiTUir, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 56. {8. 

alba, Griff. Not. Dicot. 652.) 

Ha^. Frequent in the littoral, especially the tidal forests of Pegu 
and Tenasserim. — FI. April, May. ^ 

4. S. APETALA, Buch. in Sym. Fmb. to Ava III. 313. h 25 ; DC. 

Prod. III. 231 ; WA. Prod. I. 327 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. 11. 500 ; Griff. Not. 
Dicot. 650. t. 636. f. 4. ^ 

Hab. Common in the tidal forests, less so in the mangrove swamps, 
all along the coasts from Chittagong down to Tenasserim ; Ava (Mrs. Bur- 
ney) is there no mistake ? — FI. June, July ; Fr. RS. 

QEAJSTATKJE. 

, Punioa, L. 

P. Geana^TUM, L. sp. pi. 676 ; DC. Prod. III. 3 ; WA. Prod. 
I. 32j|[ftoRoxb. FI. Ind. II. 499 ; Bot. Mag. t. 1832. AB. ; Wight lllust. 
IL/® 5 Griff- Not. Dicot. 641. t. 634. 

• ..12 
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Hab. Ava, much planted from Mandalay northwards. — FI. Jan., 
Febr. 

OI^AOBABIJSJE. 

Conspectus of Species, 

* (harif 2—~^-celledj the cells many-ovuled. Capsules dehiscing loculicidally or 

sejiticidallg^ many •seeded. Usually terrestrial herbs, 

JussLi^A. Stiimens twice as many as i>etal8. Ovary 4-celled. Capsule scpticidal. 
Ludwigia. Stamens as many as petals. Ovary 3— C-celled. Capsule scpticidal. 

* * Ovary 1 — ^-celledt the cells 1- {rarely 2 — 4-) ovuled. Nut 1 — A^-cellcdy 1 — 4- 

seeded. 

TiiAPA. Flowers 4-merous. Ovary 2-collcd. Nuts with 2 or 4 spines or horns. 
Floating herbs. 

Jussisea, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Creeping or floating herb ; flowers usually 6-meroiis, white, long-pedicclled ; seeds 

large, spongy, J. repens. 

Erect, teiTcstrial ; flowers mostly 4 -morons, very shortly podicollcd or almost sessile ; 
seeds minute, crustaceous, glossy, J, snffrutieosa, 

1. J. BEBBNS, L. sp. pi. 550 and Mant. 381 ; DC. Prod. IIT. 54 ; 
WA. Prod. I. 335 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 401 ; Rhecd. Hort. Malab. II. t. 
51. (Jl Swartziana, DC. 1. c. ; J. Jlorihtmda, G^. Not. Dicot*. 080). 

Var, tt. GLABBixrscuLA, all parts more or less glabrous ; peduncles 
smooth ; ovary puberulous or almost glabrous. 

Var. p, VESTiTA, all pai-t-s, more e.spccially the peduncles, more or 
less softly hairy or pubescent ; ovary more or less woolly. 

Hab. Both forms frequent in and around ponds, lakes, swamps, &c., 
also in rice-fields and quietly running streams, all over Burma down to 
Tenasserim. — FI. Jan. to April ; Fr. April, May. 

2. J. suFFBUTicosA, L. sp. pi. 555 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. l/l, 628 ; 
Bth. FI. Austr. III. 307. 

Var. • a, GENUiJfA, (J. angustifolia^ Lamk. Dicot. III. 331 and HI. t. 
280. f. 3 ; DC. Prod. III. 55 ; J, exaltata, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 401 ; J, 
suffruticosa,'h,\, c, ) J, Blmieanay’^'DQ. Prod. III. 331; Miq. FI. Ind, 
Bat. I/l, 627 ; J, longipes, Griff. Not. Dicot. 689 ; J, Burmanni, DC. 1. 
c, 57), all parts simply ap 2 )ressed pubescent or almost glabrous, the capsules 
narrower. 

• Var. p, viLLOSA, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 628 {J, villosa^ Lamk. 
Encycl. Meth. III. 331; DC. Prod. III. 57; WA. Prod. 1.336; J. 
fntticosa, DC. 1. c. ; Rheed. Hort. Malab. II. t. 6Q.), all parts dense- 
ly villous, the capsules usually thicker and more pubescent. | 

Hab. Both varieties conunon on mud-banks of rivers, arouu^vUanks, 
in swamps and rice- fields, &c., all over Burma down to TenasserinF^l^^l. 
Fr. March — ^May. 
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Ludwigia, L. 

Conspectufs of Species. 

oapsulos from oblong to olongate-cylindrical, thick ; seeds densely covering the pla- 


centas, L, parviflora. 

Capsules almost filiform ; seeds in a single row, . • « . Z, proatrata. 


1. L. PAEVIFLOBA, Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 419 ; Schlechtd. in OoroU. Obs. 
Hort. Hal. 1854 and in Linn. XXVI. 479 ; Wight 111. t. 101 ; WA. Prod. 
I. 336 ; DC. Prod. III. 59. (L. perennis, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 629, non 
L. ; L. gracilis^ Miq. 1. c.). 

Var. a. Roxbubghiana, (Z. parviflora^ Roxb. 1. c., &e.,) capsules 
sessile or nearly so; 4 — 6 in. long ; calyx-lobes only half as long as the 
calyx-tube. 

Var. p, LYTHROIDES, (Z. lyihroides, Bl. Bydr. 1134 ; DC. Prod. III. 
69), capsules distinctly pcdicelled, from obovate to almost turbinate or 
oblong, about 2 — 3 lin. long ; calyx-lobos as long as the calyx-tube. 

IIab. Var. a. here and there in Pegu and Martaban, along the larger 
rivers, as the Sittang &c. ; var. )8. frequent on mud-banks, in swampy places 
and rice-fields, around tanks and lakes, &c., all over Burma down to Tenas- 
serim and. the Andamans. — FI. Fr. Sept. — May. 

2. L. rnosTRATA, Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 420 ; DC. Prod. III. 59 ; Wight 

Icon. t. 7t)2. (Z. difmay Ham. in Linn. Trans. XIV. 301 ; DC. 1. c. ; 

Nematopyxisfruticulosa^pusilla and prostrata, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 
630). 

Var. a. luxuetai^s, plant erect and branched, the leaves much larger. 

Var. p, iruMiFUSA, small, prostrate ; leaves small, usually not above 
^ in. long, more or less blunt. 

Hab. Var. a. not unfrequent in wet places in Pegu and the Anda- 
mans ; also Ava ; var. p. on wet sand-banks of rivers, as the Toukyeghat 
river.— FI. H. and US. 

Trapa, L. 

Conspectus of Species, * 


Nut with 2 opposite reflexed bearded spines, T. biapitma. 

Nut with 2 pairs of opposite spines, T, quadriapinoaa. 


1. T. BiSPTNOSA, Koxb. Corom. PI. III. t. 234 and FI. Ind. I. 428 ; 
DC. Prod. III. 64 ; WA. Prod. I. 337 ; Rheed. Hort. Malab. XI. t. 33 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 636). 

Hab. In tanks of Chittagong ; also Ava. 

8AMYDA0KJS, 

Compectus of Species, 

Trh,I. CASEARlEJE, Calyx free, 6- or 4-morous. Petals none. Stamens 6 — 
30, iulffiSd in a singlo row to the calyx-tubo, usually alternating with as many stami- 
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GurooNiA. Stamens 6 — 15, alternating with as many short staminodcs. Flowers 
clustered or in corymbs. 

THh, IL E03fAZIJEjE. Calyx free or adnato to the ovary, 4 — 15-morou8. Pe- 
tals as many. Stamens 4 — 15, or if more arranged in clusters, but always opposito 
the petals. 

Homalium, Petals as many as sepals. Ovary more or less adnate to the ovary 
and inferior. 


Guidonia, Plum. 

(Casearia, Jacq.) 

Conspectus of Species, 

• Filaments very slender^ many times longer than the anthers, 
t Stamens and staminodcs 8 each, separately inserted. 

All parts glabrous ; leaves coarsely cronate ; flowers about 2 lin. across ; pedicels and 

calyx glabrous, G. Canziala, 

Young shoots, ealj-x, and pedicels, and also often the nerves beneath of the serrulate 

leaves, puberulous ; flowers only a line across, Q, ylomeraia, 

t t Stamens and staminodcs 8 each, united at the base and^ forming a 
broad disk round the ovary. 

All parts, also the flowers and pedicels, more or less tomentose or puberulous, 

. . G, tomcniosa. 


• * Filaments only as long as the anthers. 

All parts more or less puberulous ; stamens 8, G, Vareca, 

1. G. Caxziala (Casearia Canziala^ Wal]» ap. Voigt Hort. Calc. 
78; Casearia ovata, Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 428, non Willd.). 

Haj3. Frequent in the mixed forests, especially the lower ones, all 
over Pegu and Martaban. 

Casearia Ilamiltonii, Wall. Cat. differs in the crenate leaves, and in 
the number (10) of the stamens and staminodcs. 

2. G. OLOMERATA, (Casearia glomeraia^ lloxb. FI. Ind. II. 419 ; 
DC. Prod. II. 49). 

Var. a. OLAunnjscxjLA, leaves almost glabrous. 

Var. p. PUBERULA, leaves beneath on the nerves, the petioles &c., 
puberulous. 

Had. Var. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.). 

3. G. Vareca, Paill, (Casearia Vareca, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 418 ; 
C, Vareca, Gaertn. Fr. I. t. 60). 

Hab. Ava, Khakycn hills east of Bhamo (J. Anderson). — Fr. Apr. 


< Homaliam, Jacq. 

Conspectus of Species, ‘ 

* Stamens solitary and opposite to the petals, Fh^vers racemose or\?ikcd, often 
collected into panicles, 

X Flowers about 2 lin. in diametor. Ovary villous. ^ ^ 

Leaves coriaceous, tomontoso or puberulous beneath ; flowers tomentose, sossile 

robust, tomentose, . ...... IT. toms^otk n. 
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Leaves thin chartaceous, pubescent on the nerves ; flowers tomentose, shortly pedicel- 
led ; racemes pubescent, slender, H, Gr\fith%anwn, 


X X Flowers less than a line in diameter. Spikes collected into pani- 
cles. 

All parts, also the spikes, quite glabrous ; flowers sessile ; ovary villous, 

.. if. minui\fiorum, 

* * Stamens by 2 or more opposite to the petals, 

Quito like II, Nepalense^ but stamens by throes ; ovary tomentose ; flowers longish 

pedicellod, in divaricate terminal glabrous panicles, H, Sehlichii, 

Glabrous ; stamens by twos ; ovary glabrous ; racemes slender, glabrous , . , U. foitidum, 

1. H. TOMENTOSUM, Btli. in Linn. Proc. IV. 34. {BlacJcwellia to- 
mentosa, Vent. Choix/ 1. 67 ; DO. Prod. II. 65 ; Blacicwellia sjgiralie^ Wall, 
in As. Eesearch. XIII. 400 c. tab. ; DC. Prodr. 1. c.). 

Ha.b. Frequent in the mixed forests all over Pegu, Arracan, and Mar- 
taban, up to 2000 ft. elevation. — FI. Fr. Nov. — Jan. 

2. H. GniFFiTHiANUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soe. Beng. 1871. 57. 
(BlacJcwellice sp,. Griff. Not. Dicot. 584. t. 585. A. f. 10; Blacicwellia 
dasyanth9y Turez. in Bull. J. Nat. Mosc. 1863. 610). 

IT AH. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff. 991). 

This may i^ossibly be Astranthus Gocliinchinensisy Lour., FI. Coch. 225 
( = BlachwelHon-Bl. Mus. Bot. II. 27). 

3. ih, MiNUTiFLOEUM, Kurz ill Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1827. 308. 
Hah. Burma, probably Martaban or Tenasserim (Brandis). 

Habit of a, foetidum, but the flowers very minute. 

4. H. SciiXiiciiii, Kurz, For. FI. Bunn. I. 532. 

IIab. Forests of Chittagong (Dr. Scblich) FI. OS. 

5. H. FCETiDUM, Bth. in Linn. Proc. IV. 37. — {Blacicwellia foetida. 
Wall. ; Dcless. Icon. HI. 32. t. 53 ; Ludiafoctida, Koxb. FI. Iiid. IL 508). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff, teste Benth.). 

• 

TTJBNEBAOFM, 

Turnera, L. 

*1. T. TJLMiFOLTA, L. sp. j)l. 965 and Hort. Cliff. 122. t. 10. ; DC. 
Prod. III. 346 {T, angustifolia, Curt. Bot. Mag. t. 281). 

Hab. Disseminated from g:®iens and now often growing as wild in 
rubbishy plaees around the larger villages and towns, as Eangoon, Akyab, 
&c., FI. Fr. CS. 


FASSIFLOBFJR!, 

9 Conspectus of Genera, 

^bord, 1, BASSIFLOBFAB, Flowers hermaphrodite^ or rarely 
uniJkttal and in this case the male and female corollas conform. Corona 
i^ns^epow^ simple or double. 
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Tribe 1. JPASSIFLOJRE^. Corona of tho corolla simple or double and usually 
conspicuous. Petals usually herbaceous or coriaceous^ rarely nono. 

Passiflora. Calyx-tube short. Petals 4 — 5, rarely nono. Stamens 4—6. 
Styles 3. Leaves simple. 

Suhord. IL JPAFATAGJSj^. Flowers hermaphrodite or unisexual. 
Stamens perigynous. Corona small or none. 

5V*6e 2. MODEQQEAl. Flowers hermaphrodite, or, if unisexual, the male and fe- 
male corollas conform. Corona small or none. Petals usually included in the calyx- 
tube. Connective often produced beyond tho anther-cells. 

Modecca. Flowers unisexual. Calyx 5-cleft. Corona nono or hinged. Disk- 
glands 5. Tendril-bearing herbs or shrubs. 

Tribe 3. VAl^AYAE^E, Flower unisexual, tho male and female corollas dissi- 
milar, rarely polygamous. Corona nono. Calyx minute. Male corolla tubular, the 
female one 5-pctalled. Stamens in two rows, inserted to the coroUa-tubo. Erect trees, 
with milky juice. 

Cakica. Filaments freo. Leaves simple, lobed or cut. 


Passiflora, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Suhff. 1. Granadilla^ DC. Involucre 3-lcavcd, tho leaflets entire or toothed, or 
dissected. Sepals and petals 5 each. Peduncles 1 -flowered, arising together with the 
simple tendrils from the same loaf-axil. • 

• hivolmreAeaJleU entire or toothed. 

Branches and branchlcts wingodly 4-comcrcd ; stipules and bracts entire ;• petiole with 

4 — 6 glands ; leaves entire, P. qvadr angular is. 

Branches &c., almost tereio or slightly angular, never winged ; stipules setaceous, 
long ; bracts obovatc, glandular- serrate at the tips ; petiole 2-glanded at the 
apex ; leaves entire, P. laarifolia. 

• ♦ InvohtcrcAeaJlets pinnatijid-entj the end^segments capillary or setaceous^ glan- 

dular-thicicened at the apex (Dysosmia, DO.) 

All parts hairy ; leaves 3-lobcd, tho petiole gland-less, P. foetida. 

Suhg. 2. Eu-Tassi/lora. Flowers not involucred, tho bracts remote, large, small 
or absent. Corona membranous, sharply folded, frillpd at tho edge. f 

• Flowers braetedy the bracts small. Tetals presmit. (Decaloba, Endl.). 

t Leaves lobed, velvety beneath. 

Exactly as i^ Uorsjieldiiy but leaves deeply 3-lobcd and smaller, tho lobes blunt, 

.. P. caloneura. 


t t Loaves entire, glabrous. 

Flowers small ; petiole 1 — 2 in. long, 2-glando|||at or about tho middle ; leaves glau- 
cous beneath, acuminate, P. Nepalensis. 

* * Flowers apetalonsy usually without bracts (Cieca, Mod.}. 

Flowers small ; petiole ^ — \ in. long, 2-glanded at the apex ; leaves acute, P. suherosa. 

1. P. POSTiDA, Cav. Diss. 10. t 289 ; DC. Prod. II,T. 331 ; Bot. 
Bog. t. 321 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2619. ^ 

Hab. Frequent in the more cultivated parts)' especially in hedges, 
waste-places, and savannahs, of Chittagong and Ava^to Arracan aid Pe- 
gu.— FI. Fr. Aug.— Jan. •• V 

N. B. P. laurifolia, L. (Bot. Beg. t. 13) and P. quadranguimi^ 
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L. (Bot. Beg. t. 14 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2041) are frequently caltivated in gar- 
dens in Biirma^ and sometimes half- wild. 

2. P. caloneuha, Kurz MS. 

Haj. Burma, probably Upper-Tenasserim or Martaban (Dr. Brandis)'. 
The texture, nervaturc, and indument of the leaves are entirely those 
of P, Jlorsjieldii. Flowers jxnd fruits unknown. 

3. P. SUBEBOSA, L. Amsen. Acad. I. 226 ; Mast, in Linn. Trans. 
XXVII. 630 (P. Walkeria, Wight 111. t. 108.) 

IIab. In hedges and in shrubbery of Chittagong. — FI. Fr. RS. 

, Modecca, Lamk. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Petals inserted at the throat or to the tube of the calyx ; stigmas sessile (Micro- 

Llcpharis, Wight). 

Leaves entire ; seeds pitted, with crenate borders, M. cordifolia, 

* * Petals inserted on the bottom of the calyx. Style ‘i^cleft or styles 3, distinct. 
^ (Blcpharanthus, Wight). 

Leaves 3- rarely 5-lobcd ; seeds pitted, with a doubled-crcnato border, .... AT. trilobala, 

1. M. cohdtfolia, B1. Bydr. 939 ; Bumph. I. 169. t. 49 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat^I. 702. 

HiUJ. Not unfrequont in open places of the tropical forests, especial- 
ly along tfib coasts, of the Andamans. — FI. Fr. April, May. 

2. M. TiiiLOBATA, Boxb. Corom. PI. III. t. 271 and FI. Ind. III. 

132. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical and moister mixed forc.sts, especially 
in open places, hut also in village-bushes, in hedges, along river-sides, &c. 
all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava southwards. — FI, Begin, of RS. 
Fr. end of RS. 

Carica, L. 

*1. C. Papaya, L. sp. pi. 1466 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 824 ; WA. 
Prod. I. 352 ; Bot. Beg. t. 459 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2898 and 2899 ; jSrifE. Not. 
Dicot. 570. t. 584. f. 2 ; Wight 111. II. t. 106, 107 ; Maingay in Journ. 
Agr. Ilort. Soc. India 1867. 184 cum icon, {Papaya vulgaris, DC, Prod. 
XV/1. 414). 0 

Hab. Generally cultivated all over Burma, especially the southern 
provinces where it often springs up half- spontaneously in uncultivated 
places and along river-banks. — FI. Fr. nearly oo . y * 

CUCUBBITACF^. 

• Conspectus of Genera. 

Trih. L OJJCVBBITEJtj, Endl. Anthers 2-celled, the cells straight, 
cunji(&ftr dexuose. Ovary with 3 (rarely 2 or 5) placentas ; ovules horizon- 
tal, numerous. 
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Authcr-cella Jlextme or folded up (very rarely straight or only curved.) 

X Corolla rotate or bcU-shapcd, d-potalled or 5-parted to the base. Fila- 
ments usually free. 

+ Petals cirrhiferous or fringed. 

IIuDGSONiA. Ovules 12, in pairs attached to each side of the 2 parietal ^placentas. 
Seeds large, imitcd by pairs. Leaves lobed, coriaceous. 

Tuichosanthes. Ovules and seeds very numerous, the later variously shaped, 
small or large. Petals fringed or rarely entire or nearly so, white. Leaves entire or 
lobed. 

+ + Petals entire. 

t Calyx-tube of males elongate. Stamens inserted in tlie ealyx- 
tiibo, included, the anthers cohering into an oblong he'ad. 

Gymnopetalum. Stiginatic lobes of female flowers linear, simple. Tendril simple. 
Fruit small, puli)y within. Corolla yellow. 

TjAoexaiita. Stigmatic lobes of female flowers 2-lobcd. Tcndiils 2-clcft. Fruit 
with a woody rind. Petiole 2-glanded at the apex. 

t t Male calyx-tubo short (very rarely long). Stamens in- 
serted at the mouth or in the tube of the calyx, usually 
oxsorted, the anthers free or slightly cohering. 

O Stamens inserted at the mouth of the calyx ; filanionts 
exserted, recurved ; anthers free, the cells bordering 
the broad ronnectivo. 

Luffa. Male flowers racemose. Fruit dry, with a woody-fibroso cndocarp, de- 
hiscing by an apical eircumsciss opcrclo. Petiole without gbinda. •• 

Lemncasa. IMlilc and female flowers solitary. Fruit fleshy, berry-like, pulpy 
inside. Tendrils 2 — 3-oleft. Petiole without glands. 

0 0 Stamens inserted below tho mouth of the calyx ; an- 
thers conniving or cohering. 

% Calyx fumish<‘d with 1 — 3 scales at the bottom. 

MoMonniCA. Calyx with 2 or 3 scales. Male flowers usually furnished with a 
large complicate bract subtending the pedicel. Tendrils simple. 

Thladiantiia. Calyx with a single scale. Bracts of male flowers dimoiphous, 
tho inner ones smaller and imperfect. 

t t Calyx without scales. 

CucuMis. Connective produced beyond the aiithor-colls. Tendrils simple. 

CitruliAjs. Connective not prolonged. Stigmas roniform. Tendrils usually 
2 — 3-cleft. 

X X Corolla bell-shaped, 5-lobrd to tho middle or somewhat further 
down. 

Cephalandiia. Male flowers solitary or nearly cymoso. Stigmas narrow, 2-lobcd 
or -parted. Tendrils simple. 

CucuRBiTA. Flowers solitary. Calyx-lobes spreading. Filaments free. Stigmas 
3/2-lobed or 2-forkcd. Tendrils usually 2- or moro-cloft. 

• ♦ Anther-cells straight or eurvedy not Jlextme. 

X Stylo inserted on a cupular or annular disk. 

Bryonia. Male flowers racemose or clustered. Filaments short, the connective 
not produced. Berry spherical shortly peduncled. * f 

Muckia. Male flowers solitary or clustered. Calyx boll-shapod. OSlfll^tive 
produced beyond tho anther-coils. Berry spherical, sessile. Seeds scrobiculate. 
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Zeiinerta. Male flowers usually corymboso, Filaments elongate ; anthers orbi- 
cular, tbo connective not produced, villous on tho back. Berry shortly peduncled» 

Melotiiria.* Male flowers usually racemose. Anthers almost sessile, the connec- 
tive produced beyond tho anther-cells and usually 2-lobed. Berry usually long- and 
slender-pcduncled. 

X X Disk at the base of tho stylo absent or obsolete. 

Ehynciiocarpa. Ovary with 1 — 3 placentas. Berry fcw-sccded, beaked. Con- 
nective produced beyond the anthcr-cells. 

Ctenolevis. Calyx- tube short, tho lobes subulate. Ovary with 2 or 3 placentas. 
Fruit oblique, few-seoded. Seeds concave-convex. Petiole furnished with a basilar 
pectinate leaflet. Connective not produced. 

Trib. II. CEEiUOSPEEMJE. Anthers 1-cclled. Ovary 1- or 3- 
celled ; ovules 2 to nlany, suspended. 

♦ Seeds not ivinged. 

Siibtrih. 1. GYXOSTEMMEJE. Stamens 3 or 5, the filaments free or united. 
Ovaiy 3-cellod, with 1 or 2 pendulous ovules in each cell. 

Gynostemma. Petals lanceolate. Stamens 5, the filaments united. Berry globu- 
lar. Leaves pedaiely 5-foliolate. 

Suhirih. 2. GOMTIIOGYmsEJE. Stamens 5 ; filaments free. Ovary 1 -celled, with 
2 — C ovules suspended from, or near, the summit of tho cell. 

Actinostemma. Petals caudate-acuminate. Fruit almost globose, dehiscing by an 
apical opfU'^le. Leaves liristaic-cordatc. 

GoMJ*noG\NE. Petals oblong, eroso. Finit turbinate, broadly 3-angular and 3- 
valvcd at thg apc'X. TiOaves pedately 5 — 7-foliolato. 

♦ * Seeds ivinged. 

Sttbtnh. 3. ZJXOXJE.'E. Stamens filaments free; anthers oblong. Ovary 
1-cclled, with 3 thick parietal placentas ; ovules numerous. Fruit dry, 1-celled, with a 
broad open 3- angular TJiouth at the lop. 

Al»omitua. Calyx-lobes 6. Stamens 4, perfect, . Stylos 3, the stigmas 2-lobc(l. 
Leaves 3-foliolaic. 

Zaxoxia. Calyx-lobes 3. Styles 3, 2-cleft. Loaves simple. 

^ Hodgsonia, Ilf. and Th. 

1. H. UETEKOCLTTA, Til*, aud Tb. ill Liim. Proc. Nov. 1853 ; Hf. 
111. Him. n. t. 1 — 3 ; FI. d. serr. t. 12G2-G3 ; {Trichosanihes heteroclita^ 
Roxb. FI. Ind. 111. 705). * 

Hab. Not uufrequent iu the tropical forests, especially along choungs,. 
of the eastern slopes of tho Pegu Yomah, and in Martaban, up to 2000 ft. 
elevation ; also Chittagong. — FI. ft. March, April. 

Trichosanthes, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Stibg. y *Eu-Tnchosanthes. Petals conspicuously fringed. Male flow'ers rac^ 
moso. • 

♦ Male racemes without or with minute bracts^ the bracts hardly a Hue long and 

ineompicuous. Seeds imbedded in a red or yellowish pulp, grooved or tubeic^ 
eled, with thieJeeuod crenate or waved margins. 

13 
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X Luavcs mon.' or less deeply palmately lobed. 

+ Male raeemos without bracts. 

Fringes of the petals siinide tmd straight ; fruits ovato, acuminate ; in;irgin of seeds 

thickened and crenate, T, cucimcrina, 

+ + Male racemes minutely bracted. 

Fringes of petals simple, cui’hjd ; fruits elongate, spindle-shaped, T, anguina. 

Fringe's of petals jagged ; fruits oblong, acuminato j seeds thick and irregularly tuber- 

clod, .... ...» .••• ...a ..«a ...a T. lobata, 

X X Leaves cordate, not lobed. 

Leaves pubescent ; seeds with a ecntrtU longitudinal ribbon, the lateral lobes truncate, 

. . T. rviiifonuia, 

* * Male racemes coiiapicmuahj hr acte^^ the bracts leafy, 3 lin. to in* long and 

longer. Seeds imbedded in a dirty dark-green pulj^ smooth, with entire mar~ 
gins. (Involueraria, Soring.) 

Petals fringed with very long simiDic curled cilia ; bracts of malo flowers large and 
broad, 1 — -l-J in. long ; calyx-lobes lanceolate, entire ; leaves usually palmately 
and very deeidy lobed ; fruits largo, oval-oblong, compressed, 

, , T. grandihraeteata. 

Fringes of petals very long and simple ; bracts of malo flowers usually smaller ; calyx- 
lubes broadly ovate, serrate ; leaves angular or palmately lobed ; limits globose, 

. . T. braeteaitt. 

Petals to near their middle cut into numerous jagged segments, not fringed ; female 
flowers not tubular ; fruits globose ; leaves cordate, usually not lobed, ' T. vordala. 
As preceding but leaves larger and slightly angular, the tubo of the feniabi IIowits 

1-^ in. long, T. mnerosiphon. 

Suhg. 2. Tseado’-Trichosanthes, Flowt'rs dioecious, of both sexes solitary in the 
leaf-axils, the female ones very shortly poduneled or almost sessile, the iiiab's on slen- 
der pedicels. 

* Petals with very long curled branched fringes. 

Leaves cordate, not lohcal ; fruits oblong ; seeds almost globular, T. dioica, 

* * Corolla-lobes entire or only slightly lacerate. 

Leaves reniform ; finits globular or nearly so ; sef'ds elliptically oblong, 

. . T. mtegrifoUa, 

♦1. T. cucuMEBTNA, L. sp. pi. 1432 ; DC. Prod. III. 315 ; lloxb. 
FI. Ind. III. 702 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 076 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 
4 ser. XVIII. 101 ; 13th. FI. Austr. ill. 311. 

Hab. Generally cultivated all over Burma, especially in the plains, 
and sometimes halt' wild along the ^rger rivers in cultivated lands, in 
hedges, around villages, &c. — FI. Fv. Se])t. — Jan. 

2. T. LOBATA, Koxb. FI. Ind. III. 703. 

Hab. Here and there in hedges near Chittagong. — FI. Fr. CS. 

*3. T. A'NGPiNA, L. sp. 1)1. 1130 ; Bot. Mag. t. 722 ; 1>C. Prod. III. 
314 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4th ser. XVIII. 190 ; WA. Prv.l- I. 350 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 678 ; Bot. Mag. t. 722. QPetola mguina, liumijh. 
lierh. Amb. V. t. 148 ; T. colubrina, Jacq. Eel. t. 128 • DC. 1. c.). j 
Hab. Burma, cultivated (jiccording to Dr. Mason). 

V 

& 
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4. T. RENTFOUMis, Miq. FI. liid. Bat. I/l. G75 ; Kurz in Journ. As. 
Soc. Beng. 1871. 57. 

Hab. Andamans, in open places of the forests on Rutland island. 

5. T. BRACTEATA, Voigt Cat. Holt. Calc. 58. {Modecca hracteata^ 
Lamk. Encyl. Meth. IV. 210 ; DC. Prod. III. 337 ; T. palmata, Roxb. FI. 
Ind. III. 701 ; WA. Prod. I. 350 ; Wight 111. II. t. 104, 105.) 

Hab. Frequent in all mixed forests, amongst shrubbery and in bushes 
along rivers, in hedges, &c., also in the savannahs, all over Burma as far 
down as Tenasserim and the Andamans. — FI. May — Octob. ; Fr. April, May. 

0. T. QllANDIBRACTEATA, Kurz MS. 

Hab. Ava, along the Irrawaddi northwards from Mandalay ; also 
Kliakyen-hills cast of Hhamo. — FI. July. 

7. T. coiiDATA, Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 703. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the savannahs and in the savannah-forests 
along the Sittang in Pegu. — FI. May, June. 

S. T. MACRosuuro]&r, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 308. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Attaran (Dr. Brandis). 

0. T. rNTPJdUTEOLTA, (Cftcumis inte<jrifoHm^ Roxb. FI. Ind. Ill, 
721; Gymnopetalum inlegrifolimiy Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 
5S). 

Hab 4 Frequent along the banks of rivers and elioungs all over Pegu 
and Martaban ; also Ava. — FI. Febr. — April ; Fr. May. 

G-ymnopetalum, Am. 

Compcclus of SjX'cieif. 

Suhg. 1. Eii-Gjimmpctalum, I)iu'cit)us. Alalo flowors in loiig-pcJuncled ra- 
cemes, destitute of Li’iicts. Fruits not ribbed. Flowers j^ellow. 

!Suhg. 2. ScataiithuHj Ntiud. Mona^cious. ISIalo llowi rs in bracted racemes. Fruit 
ribbed. J'’b)werH white. 

Ijoaves eu^date, 3 — 5-angular ; female flowers Ion g-ped uncled ; fruits ovoid, 

. . (r. CochiuehtnenBU, 

Loaves palmately and deeply 3 — 5-lobcd, the lobes blunt ; fruits cbivatc-cylindrical, 

.. G, heta'ophyllmn, 

1. G. CociiiiTciitTfENaE, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 1871. 57. (Bryonia 
CocliincJiincnsis^ Lour. Flor. CocU* 595 ; DC. Prod. III. 305 ; Momordica 
tubijloray Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 711 ; Scotantlius iubijiorus, Naud. in Ann, 
d. sc. nat. 4 scr. XVI. 173. t. 3). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in cultivated and rubbishy places in Chiyja- 
gong and ^A'acan ; Ava ; Tenasserim. — FI. Fr. Octob. 

2. IIETEROPHYLLUM, Kurz in Trim. Journ. Bot. 1875. 326. 

Hab. Frequent fii the tropical and moister upi)or mixed forests, espe- 
cially on damp rocKs and tree-stems along choungs, from Martaban dowu 
to •'Sienasscrim and the Andamans. — FI. Fr. Febr., March. 
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May possibly be an obtusc-lobed and smaller bractcd form of G. quin- 
quelobum, Miq. FI. Ind. Eat. I/l. 681. 

Lagenaria, Sor. 

*1. L. TTJLOARTS, Scr. in DC. Prod. III. 299 ; WA. Prod. I. 311 ; 
Wight 111. t. 105/bis f. 7 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Eat. I/l. 069. (Cucurbita Larjena- 
ria, L. sp. pi. l UM ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 718 ; Rheed. Hort. Malab. VIIT. 
t. 1. 1. 5 ; Ruinph. Herb. Anib. V. 393. t. Ill ; L. idolatrica^ Sor. in DO. 
1. c. ; Mitp 1. c.). 

Var. a. vuLOAiiis, all jiarts softlj^but not viscidly, pubescent ; fruits 
flask- shaped. 

Var. IDOLATKICA, (Z. idolatrica^ Ser. 1. c.), all parts viscid-pubes- 
cent ; fruits 2 )ear- shaped. 

Hab. Generally cultivated all over Burma, but more copiously in 
Ava and Promo. — FI. March \ Fr. CS. 

Iiufifa, Cav. 

Conspectus of Sqyccies. 

* Fruit smooth y at least not murkate or eehinate. 

Fruit terete, or only with obscure darker coloured longitudinal streaks, ,,X. cyUndrica, 
Fruit sliaiply 10-angiilar, • it acutangula, 

♦ ♦ Fruit echiunte or muricate. 

Flowers mona'oious, yellow, tlie males and females from the same leaf-axil, very shortly 

pedieelbjd ; fruit muricate, L. f/rareotens, 

Flowers difceious, whiU*, the males in racemes, the females solitary ; fruits densely 
ecliinate, the bristles sprcadiiigly fibrilloso or rarely ciliate, X. cchiuaia, 

1. L. CYLixjDTircA, Iheni. Syn. Monog. Pep. II, 63 ; Naud. in Ann. 
d. .sc. nat. 4 .ser. XII. 110 cum. .syn. iiumer. (Momordica cylindrical L. .s^). 
pi. 1133 ; L. Fctola, and L. Cattu-Ficinna^ Ser. in DC. Prod. 111. 303 ; 
L. Aeyypiiaca^ Mill. Diet. ; DC. 1. c. ; Eth. FI. Austr. 111. 316 f L. pen- 
tcindra, lloxb. FI. Ind. 111. 712; WA. Prod. I. 343 ; Wight Icon. t. 409; 
i. clavata, Moxb. FI. Ind. 111. 714?). 

Var. a. leiocarpa, Naud. 1. c., flowers smaller ; stamens 5 ; fruits 
elongate-oblong to clavate-cylindrical, 1 — 1^ ft. long; seeds 2 )ale-coloui*ed 
or black. 

Var. p, nEDERACEA, (L, Jiedcracea, Wall. MS.), leaves usually small- 
er, more scabrous ; stamens 3 ; fruits oblong to ellqHical, 2 — 4 in. long, 
rarely longer ; seeds black. 

Hab. Var. /3. coiijmon in all leaf -shedding fore.sts, in tfit savannahs, 
in hedges, rubbishy jdaces, village-bushes, &c., all-over Burma down to 
Tenasserim and the Andamans ; var. p, much scarcer. — FI. Close of KS. ; 
Fr. CS. ’ 

The varieties of this species require further investigation. 
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*2. L. ACFTANOXTLA, Eoxb. FI. Ind. 118. 713 ; DC. Prod. III. 302 ; 
Naud. ill Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XII. 122 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 668. 
{L. fcetlda, Cav. Icon. I. 7. t. 9—10 ; DC. 1. c. ; Bot. Mag. t. 1638 ; Cu^ 
cxmis acutangulus, L. sp. pi. 1436 ; Petola Bengalensis, Rumph. Amb. V. 
t. 149 ; Rheed. Hort. Malab. VIII. t. 7). 

Hah. Cultivated by natives in Chittagong. 

Lujfit amara, Roxb., ivitb oblong fruits only 3 — 4 inches long and 
tapering at both ends, is probably only a variety of the above. 

3. L. OEAVEOLENS, Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 716 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. 
nat. 4 scr. XII. 124. 

II AB. In rubbishy places in a village near Chittagong. — FI. Fr. Octob. 

4. L. ECIIENATA, Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 715 ; Walp. Rep. II. 200 ; 
WA. Prod. I. 313 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XII. 128. (X. Bindaal^ 
Roxb. FI. Ind. EH. 717 ; Edg. in Linn. Proc. IX. 322 (X. Bcindaal). 

Hab. Arracan, in hedges and rubbishy places in the Kolodyne valley. 
—FI. Fr. Octob. 

Dr. Hooker (in FI. trop. Afr. II. 531) states that the Aowers in In- 
dian specimens of this species are^always yellow, not white as Roxburgh 
describes and ligures them. The species is common enough in the plains 
of Northern Bengal but never have I seen the flowers of it other than 
white. * 


Bcnincasa, 8avi. 

*1. B. CERIFEIIA, Savi Mem. scqjra Piant. Cucurb. I. 1818. 6. cum 
icon. ; DC. Prod III. 303 j Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XII. 87 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/L. 665. Jacq. Eel. jd. t. 153-51. {Ciwurhita PejpOy 
Lour. Coch. 593 j Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 718 ; Rumph. Herb. Amb. V. t. 143 ; 
Rheed. llort. Malab. Ylll. t. 3). 

Ha\^ Generally cultivated by the natives. — FI. RS. ; Fr. CS. 

Momordica, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 


* Monoecious, Bracts onJij 2—3 lin, loiuj, at about the middh of the filiform 

peduncle. 

Leaves palmately 5-lobcd ; calyx-lobes oblong, acute ; bracts entire, at the apex of the 

peduncle ; fruit ftjw-secdcd, small, M, Charatitia, 

As preceding, but bracts minutely toothed, below or near the middle of the peduncle ; 
fruit hirgor, many-seeded, M, bahamina. 

* * Dioecious, Bract of the male {and sometimes of the female) fioxcers just Ze^' 

the flower and embracing the calyxy J — 1 in, long or longer. 

Leaves 3- 5-lobcd ; calyx-lobcs linear, acuminate ; seeds about 3 lin. long, M, dioica, 
Leaves cordate, not lobed of only angular ; bracts pubescent or velvety ; calyx-lobes 

oblong, blunt ; soeds about 3 lin. long, M, mhangulata, 

Loav^^3^ rarely 6-lobed, with tho lobes acuminate ; bracts often hirsute ; calyx-lobes 
ol^long, acuminate ; seeds about an inch long, . . . 1 1 # Qochinohinensis, 
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*1. M. (/iiAJUWTiA, L. sp. pi. 1133; lioxb. FI. Jnd. III. 707 ; !>(*• 
Prod. III. 3U; J3ot. Ma". t. 2455; FI. d. serr. t. 1047; WA. Prod. 1. 
3 IS ; Wight Icon. t. 501 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XU. 131 ; Idiq. 
FI. Ind. Pat. I/l. GG3. (AT. muricata, Willd. sp. pi. IV. G02 ; Eoxb. FI. 
Ind. III. 707 ; WA. Prod. I. 348 ; Miq. 1. c. ; AT. Smetjale^isis, Lamk. 
Encycl. IV. 239 ; DC. 1. c. ; Gucumis Africanus, Ldl. Pot. Reg. XII. t. 980 ; 
Amara Indiva, Rump. Herb. Arab. V. t. 151 ; Rhced. Hort. Malab. VIII. 
t. 9—19.). 

Hab. Conerally cultivated all over Burma, and frequently seen like 
wild in deserted toungyas and gardens, in rubbishy jdaces around villages, 
&c.— FI. Fv. C. and IIS. 

2. M. DioiCA, Roxl). FI. Ind. 111. 709; DC. Prod. III. 312; WA. 
Prod. I. 319 ; Wight Icon. t. 505 — 50G ; Dene, in Jacq. Voy. IV. GO. t. 
71. ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XJ I. 133. 

IIab. Burma (according to Rev. Dr. Mason). 

3. M. suBANdUiiATA, PI. Pydr. 928; Miq. FI. Ind. Pat. 1/1. GGt. 
IIab. Cliittagong (H. Pruce) ; Pegu and l*rome (Wall. Cat. G743), 

—FI. Sept. 

4. M. CooiTiiNTnTNEifsrs, Spreng. Syst. Vcg. J 11. 14. (Mu^Hcia Co^ 
chinch mens is, Lour. FI. Coch. 11. 732; DC. Prod. 111. 318; M. mixta, 
Roxb. FI. liid. III. 709; WA. Prod. 111. 319 ; Pot. Mag. t. 51*15 ; FI. d. 
serr. XIV. t. 1178 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XU. 132 ; Miq. FI. 
liid. Pat. I/l. GGl ; Zmea Commersiana, Ser. in DC. 1. c. 319). 

Hab. Not un frequent in the tropical forests, esj)ceially along choungs, 
of the eastern and southern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, and from Martaban 
to Tenasserim, — FI. Jan. — March. 

Thladiantha, 73un^c. 

1. T. ]3UBrA, Rung. Enum. PI. Chin. Bor. 29 ; Walp. Rep^A^ 7G3 ; 
Naud, in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XII. 150; Pot. Mag. t. 51G9. (Qijmno;pe- 
tahvni Ilorsjicldii, Miq. FI. Ind. Pat. I/l. G80.) 

Hab. Frequent along banks of choungs, especially along the borders 
of hill-toungyas and savannahs, of the Pegu Yomah. — FI. March, April. 

Cucumis, L. 

, Conspectus of Species. 

X Flowers on slender pedicels, several together in the axils leaves. 
Ovary muricato, spindle-shaped ; miile flowers by 3 — 6, females solitary, . . V. C. saltvut. 
Ovary densely villous or pubescent, usually oblong or elliptical ; malo and female 

flowers ususiUy mixed, n, Melo, 

X X Flowers all singly from tlie leaf-axils, on stiff, rather short podfflinles. 
Flowers inconspicuous, ihgonv^. 
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*1. C. SATivus, L. sp. pi. 1437 ; DC. Prod. III. 300 ; Niiud. in Ann. 
d. sc. nat. 4 scr. XI. 27 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 720. — {G. Momordica^ Eoxb. 
1. c. ; C, sativus var. Sikkuiiensis, Hf. Bot. Mag. t. 6206 ?) 

Hab. Much cultivated, especially in the plains. — FI. Jan. 

2. C. Melo, L. sp. pi 1436 ; DC. Prod. III. 300 ; WA. Prod. I. 
341 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 720 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XI. 34. c. 
syn. ])lurimis. (O. deliciosus. Both; C, Common, Thbg. ; C, flexuosus, L. ; 
C, Ghnte, L. and G, Budaim, L. Andr. Kepos. Vlll. t. 548, ap. Sering. in 
DC. I’rod. 1. c. ; C. ntilissimm, Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 321 ; WA. Prod. I. 342 ; 
G, cicatrisatus, Stocks in Hook. Kew Card. Misc. IV. 148; Walp. Ann. 
IV. 864). 

Var. a. tubescens {G. puhescens, Willd. sp. pi. IV. 614 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 406 ; WA. Prod. I. 342 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 723 ; DC. Prod. III. 
301 ; Eoyle 111. Him. PI. I. 220. t. 47. f . 1 ; G, Melo agrestis, Naud. in 
Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XI. 73 ; C. trigonus, 13th. FI. Austr. III. 317, vix. 
Eoxb. ; C. Maderaspatanus, Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 723, non L. ; G, turhina^ 
tus, Eoxb. 1. c. ?, lobis calycinis subulatis ot tubo su]>ra ovario valdc con- 
strieto insigiiis), all parts much smaller; fruits only as large as a plum, 
from oblong to turbinate, not edible ; llowcrs smaller and shorter pedicelled, 
usually only by 2 — 3 in the leaf -axils. — Considered by Naudin to be the 
wild stock t»f the cultivated melons. 

V'ar. p, on r/rA (cf . syn. sub specie citat. et var. numcrosissim© ap. 
Naud. 1. c.), all parts more robust ; fruits larger and often very largo, vari- 
ously shaped ; llowcrs nearly an inch across, on long filiform pedicels, usual- 
ly by 3 — 5 from the leaf-axils. 

Hab. Var. a. not ujifrecjucnt along banks of rivers, in uncultivated 
and rubbishy places, etc., all over Ava, Chittagong and Pegu; var. jS. gener- 
ally cultivated in several varieties. — FI. H. & E. S ; Fr. DS. 

CitruUus, Sclirad. 

*i. C. vuLOAiiTa, Schrad. in Linn©a XII. 412 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. 
nat. 4. ser. XII. 101) cum syn. nuiiierosis. (Cumrbita GitruUus, L. sp. 
pi. 1435 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 719 ; WA. Prod. I. 351 ; Gucumis Gitrullus, 
fcter. in DC. Prod. III. 301 ; G. Jisliilosus, Stocks in Hook. Journ. Kew. 
Card. Misc. 111. 74. t. 3 ; Walp. Ann. 1V^ 863 ; Anguria Indica, Eumph. 
Herb. Amb. V. t. 146). 

Hab. Much cultivated all over tlio country. — FI. Jan., Febr. ; Fr, 
HS. 

r Oephalandra, Schrad. 

1. C. GBANDis (Brgonia grandis, L. Mant. 126 ; DC. Prod. III. 
805 ; Momordica momdclplut, Eoxb. FI. Ind. HI. 708 ; Goccinia Indica, 
WA.-Ji^d. I. 347 ; Wight 111, 11. t. 105 ; Dciic. in Jactp Voy. IV. 60. t. 
7£ ; Hook. Icon. t. 138), 
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ITab. Frequent in hedges, village-bushes, along river-banks and in 
rubbishy idaces, all over Ava, Chittagong, Arracan, and Pegu. — FI. J^cpt., 
Aug. 

Cucurbita, L. 

Consjyectm of Species, 


X Calyx-lobos sul^ulato. 

Leaves not deeply lobed ; petiole scarcely prickly, C, maxima. 

fiC'avcs dec^dy lobed ; i^ctiolo prickly, C. Tepu, 

X X Calyx-lobes leafy. 

Leaves more or bjss lobed ; petiole scarcely prickly, C. moschata. 


*1. C. MOSCUATA, Duch. Diet. d. se. nat. XI. 231 ; DC. Prod. III. 
317 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 scr. VJ. 47. (C, maxima^ WA. Prod. 1. 

351 ; AViglit Icon. t. 507, non Diich. ; llhccd. Hort. Malab. VIII. t. 2). 

Hab. (hiltivatcd in Chittagong, Pegu, and probably elsewhere. — FI. 
Fr. April, ]\Iay. 

Bryonia, L. 

1. 13. LACTXIOSA, L. Mant. 498; Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 72S; DC. 

Prod. III. 308; WA. Prod. I. 3I<5; Wight Icon. t. 500; Planch. FI. d. 
serr. 2 scr. II. 39. t. 1202 ; Naud. in Ann. d. se. nat. 4 scr. XJl. 139. 

Hab. Not uncommon in hedges and in rubbishy places H£^ar villages 
of Promo and Chittagong. — FI. Octob. ; Fr. March. 

Muckia, Ain. 

1. M. MaderaspxVTAna, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1871, 58. 
(Cucimis maderaspaianus, L. sp. pi. 1138, non lloxb. ; M. scuhrelht, Am. 
in Hook. Journ. Dot. III. 270; Wight 111. II. t. 105* ; Walp. Kep. II. 
199 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 1 scr. XII. 112 ; Bryonia scabrella^ L. f. 
8uppl. 424 ; lioxb. FI. Ind. III. 721 ; AV'^iglit Icon. t. 501). . y 

Xar, a. scabjiella, leaves broadly triangular to ovate in outline, 
deeply sinjiate-cordate at the base, 3 — 5-lobed or -angular, the lobes acute 
or blunt ; berries often 4 — 0 lin. thick. 

Var. GRACILIS, (Bryonia gracilis. Wall. Cat. G714), leaves not 
lobed nor angular, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, almost hastate-cordate at 
the base ; berries usually only 3 — 4 lin. thick. 

Hab. Both varieties frequent in hedges, bushes, &c., in desei*ted toun- 
gyas, along river-banks, Ac., all over Burma ; var. more especially in the 
savannahs of the plains. — FI. Fr. CS. . ) 

Zehneria, Endl. ^ 

Conspectus of Species, 

1. Karima, Am Burry large, nearly 2 in. long; seeds mimeroilif*^lmost 

globular, 
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Loavos polymorphic, almost chartaceous, glabrous, Z, wmhellaia* 

Subff, 2. Zehfieriaf Endl. Bony small, globoso. Seeds few, compressed-oblong. 
Leaves herbaceous, flaccid, cordate, repand-toothed, Z, Kook&riana, 


1. Z. UMBELLATA, Thw. in CejL Pi. 125. (Bryonia wnhellata^ 
Klein in Willd. sp. pi. III. 618 ; WA. Prod. I. 345 ; Momordica umhella^ 
ta, Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 710 ; Karivia umhellata^ Am. in Hook. Joum. Bot, 
III. 275; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 661). 

Hab. Common, not only in cultivated lands, in bushes, hedges, &c.| 
in and around villages, but still more so in the mixed forests and savannahs, 
all over Burma, up to 3000 ft. elevation. — FI. H. and BS. ; Fr. CS. 

2. Z. Hookeeiana, WA. in Hook. Journ. Bot. III. {Bryonia Soo~ 
Tceriam^ WA. Prod. I. 345 ; Wight 111. t. 105). 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills. — Fr. May. 

Mdlothria, L. 

1. M. IimiCA, Lour. FI. Coch. 1. 43 ; DC. Prod. III. 313 ; Naud. 
in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XVI. 169. t. 2. {Bryonia tenella^ Hoxb. FI. Ind. 
III. 725 ; Aeclimandra Indica^ Arn. in Hook. Journ. of Bot. III. 274 ; 
Cucumis murinus viridis, Kumph. Herb. Amb. V. t. 171. f. 2 ?). 

Hab. In hedges near Chittagong. — FI. Fr. Octob. 

Bhynohocarpa, Schrad. 

^ Conspectus of Species. 

All parts more or less pubescent ; leaves cordate with rounded basal lobes ; berry 

striate, hairy, rostrata. 

Leaves deltoid with spreading acute basal lobes, rough abovo ; berries smooth and 
glabrous, U. deltoidea, 

1. R. nosTEATA, (Bryonia rostrata, Rottl. Nov. Act. Berol. IV. 
212 ; DC. Prod. III. 304; WA. Prod. 1. 346 ; Bryonia pilosa, Roxb. FI. 
Ind. HI. 726). 

H. 'B. .Ava, Irawaddi valley near Pagha myo (Wall. Cat. 6713). — FI. 
Sept. ^ 

2. R. ? DELTOTBEA, Kurz MS. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, in Attaran (Dr. Brandis) ; Pegu and Prome 
Irrawaddi valley. — FI. Fr. Sept., Octob. 

Gomphogyne, Griff. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Capsule club-shaped, rather narrow ; seeds usually 4, about a lino long, rounded, ob- 
scurely tubcrcled-wrinklcd, O. heteroapenpq. 

Capsule broa^ turbinate : seeds usually 2, about 3 lin. long, oblong-4-angular, rough 
with J^foercled margins, ...... G, ciasoides. 

I. G. HETEEOSPEBMA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1871. 58. 
{Zanonia heterosperma, Wall. Cat. ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 688 ; Alsomu 
tra, ^vtrosperma, Roem. Syn. Monog. II. 118). 

. 14 
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Hau. Ava, on Taong dong (Wall.). — Fr. Nov. 

A simj[)le-lcaved species of Aciinostemma^or more probably Gomphostm- 
mn, is not unfreqnent along choungs in the tropical forests of the eastern 
slopes of the Pegu Yomah, especially at the head- waters of the Swa-chouug, 
but I did not succeed in finding either flower or fruit of it. 

Alsomitra, 

1. A. SAUCOPHYLL V, Bth. jiud Hf. Gen. Plant. 1. 810 ; Bot. Mag. 
t. 6017. {Zanonia sarcoplnflla. Wall. PI. As. rar. II. 28. t. 133). 

Had. Not unfrccpieni in waste places, light jungle, on limestone 
rocks, &c., of Ava from Mandalay as far south as Promc. — FI. Sept*. ; Pr. 
Octob. 


BEGOmACJEJS, 


Begonia, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Stthg. 1. Casparea^ DC. Capsule fleshy and berry -like, dehiscing on the angles or 
broad thick wings. 

A robust rather glabrous branched herb ; .style.s 4 ; berry 4-cellod and 4 -cornered, the 

angles produced into as many horn-like ai)pcndagos, li, Itoxhurghh'. 

Suhg. 2. Begonia^ DC. Capsules dry, dehiscing in a semi-circular lino along their 
sides near the Avings or angles. 

♦ Styles 2, eaeh branch l^eleft or variously dilated or branched ; capsule % celled. 
Placentas %-parted^ i. e. coimsting of 2 longitudiml ovule- or seed-bearing 
blades. 

X Stamens free. Capsule unequally 3-wingcd, the 2 lateral wings often 
reduced to a membranous rib. 

A robust branched heib, softly paloaccous-piloso ; leaves long-pctiolcd, lobed, 

. . B. laeiniata. 

As preceding but more slender and quite glabrous, B. megaptera. 

Kobust rather simple herb, softly palaceous-pilosc ; loaves long-petioled,^jt lobed ; 
petals pale rose-coloured, only about in. long ; cupsulcs stuppose-hii’suto, the 

lower wing broad and rounded, § in. long, • B, nemophila. 

As preceding but more glabrous; flowers larger; capsules glaucous-green, glabrous," 

• . B. barbata. 


X X Stamens monadelphous. 

+ Mfile perianth 6-lobcd, the female one 5 — 6-lobed. Capsule une- 
qually 3-winged. 

t Inflorescence axillary or arising from the base of the leaf, or 
prolific from an axillary bud. 

I Not prolific. Leaves alternate or whorled. rarely reduced 
to a single one. Flowers small, whitd.^-^ 

O Glabrous. ^ 

Loaves alternate, the petioles 1 — 2 lin. long, * • • A procridifoUa* 

Leaves whorled, longer potioled, ••«••••••••••••• Jl. vertipillata. 

O O Stems and petioles pubescent. 
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InflorcBconco glabrous ; leaves altcmato, long-petioled, sparingly and minutely hirsuto 

above, B. Martabaniea, 

j: } Prolific, with a solitary radical or a fow alternate 
leavea. Flowers small, white. 

JMoro or loss stcllate-velvoty ; inflorescence glabrous ; leaves altomate or rarely solitary, 

. ,B, sinuata* 


Glabrous ; leaf solitary, from the baso of which 2 or more flowering peduncles arisen 

,,B,proUfera, 

Stems etc. and the conspicuously bractod infloroscenco paloaceous-piloso, the indumen. 


turn often intermixod with soft gland-hairs, B, paleaeea, 

t t Leaves and infloresconco radical. 

Leaves contracted into a petiole 2 — 3 lin. long, ciliato, hispid above ; flowers nearly on 

in. in dmmeter, white, B, nivea, 

+ + Perianth of both sexes 2-scpallcd, apctalous. 

Very tender herb ; lcav(iS alternate, minutely and sparingly pilose above ; flowers 
small, B. Jlaceidissim n . 

* * Styles 3, free or connate. Capsule ^-celled and ^-winged, 

X Placentas entire and simple. 

Glabrous, the inflorescence radical or nearly so ; leaves radical, deeply lobed ; perianth 

2-sopallod, apctalous, B, Brandisiana, 

X X Placentas 2-cloft. 

, + Caulescent herbs, with alternate caulino loaves. 


All parts (also the infloresconco) glabrous ; capsule 3 lin. long, the wing^ truncate at 

the apcK: ; stamens monadelphous, B, parvaUjtora, 

Loaves sparingly juid minutely bristly and glossy above, in other respects very similar 
to the preceding ; capsulo J in. long ; stamens free, the anthers mucronulate ; 

styles free, B, modestiJU>ra, 

Like preceding, but loaves opaque and more pilose ; stamens monadelphous, tho anthers 
tenninatod by tho broad truncate connective ; styles united up to tho middle. 


, . • B, scutata. 

Leaves minutely and sparingly pilose ; inflorescence glandiila^puberulous ; stamens 
monadelphous ; capsule-wings half-sagithito, produced into blunt basal lobes, 

. ,B. snrculigei'a, 

^ + + Scapigorous herbs, tho leaves and infloroscenccs radical and 

usually solitarJ^ 

Loaves YCvy long-pctioled, peltate at the baso, papillose-dotted and glabroiis, 

. . B, suhperfolinta* 

Loavos very long-pctioled, cordate (not peMato), papillose and minutely piloso above ; 
stamens freo, B, velutina. 


1. B. BoxuuEGiiir, DC. Prod. XV/1. 39S {Casparga oligocarpa^ DC. 
1. c. 27c ; B, Malabarica, Poxb. FI. liul. 111. CIS ; Casparoa polycarpa, 
DC. Prod. 1. c. 277). 

HAB^^yChittagong. 

^ LACTNIATA, Hoxb. FI. Iiid. III. 649 ; Dot. Mag. t. 6021 ; DC. 
frod. XV/1. 847. 

Hab. Along rivulets of the damp hill-forosts of the Martaban hills 
cast of IPounghoo, at C — 7000 ft. elevation. Fr. March. 
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3. B. MEGAPTEBA, A. DC. ill Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XI. 134 ; and 
Prod. XV/1. 348. 

Hab. Martaban hills (Nattoung) east of Tounghoo (Revd. Mason). 

4. B. NEMOPHiLA, Kurz MS. 

Hab. Not unfrcqucnt in the damp hill-forests, especially along rocky 
streamlets, of the Martaban hills cast of Tounghoo, at 3000 ’to 4000 ft* 
elevation. — FI. Fr. March. 

5. B. PBOCETDIEOLIA, Wall. Cat. G292 ; DC. Prod. XV/1. 352. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.). — FI. Fr. Aug. 

6. B. tebticillata, Hook. Icon. PI. t. 811 ; DC. Prod. XV/1. 353. 
Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein hills (Lobb, Parish). 

7. B* Mabtabanica, A. DC. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XI. 136 and 
Prod. XV/1. 354. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Lobb, Heifer). 

8. B. simiATA, Wall. Cat. 3680 ; Meisn. in Linn. 1838. Litt. 15. de 
prolif . ; DC. Prod. XV/ 1. 354. {Diploclinium Mloculare^ Wight Icon. t. 
1840 ; B. Andamancmis^ Parish MS. in Kurz And. Rep. p. 15). 

Hab. Tenasserim frequent from Moulmein down to Mergui ; also 
on the Andamans. — FI. Fr. June, July. 

9. B. PBOLIFEBA, A. DC. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XI. 135 and Prod. 
XV/1. 353. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Parish, Lobb). 

10. B. PALEACEA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Bong. 1871. 60. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, by the sides of hiU-streams. — FI. Fr. June — 

Aug. 

11. B. OTVE^ Parish in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 81. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Parish). 

12. B. FLACCinissiMA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 308. 
Hab. Martaban, on Zwakabin, a lime-stone hill north of llf^ulmcm. 

(Parish). — FI. Octob. 

13. B.^ Bbandisiana, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 58. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Attaran (Dr. Brandis). 

14. B. PABVULiFLOBA, A. DC? Anil. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XI. 136 and 
Prod. XV/1. 355. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim (Lobb). 

15. B. MODESTiFLOBA, Kurz in Jonrn. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 59. 

-c Hab. On sandstone-rocks in the bed of hill-streams on Baronga island 
opposite Akyab, Arracan, up to 1000 ft. elevation. — FI. Sept.,^^ict. 

16. B. BCUTATA, Wall. Cat. 3686; DC. Prod. XV/1. 328. dioica^ 

Don. Prod. Nep. 223 ?). ‘ 

Hab. Ava, near Bhamo, and most probably elsewhere. — FI. Fr. Sept. 

17. B. BUBCULiGEBA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 1>9.' * 
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Hab. Arracan, frequent on moist mossy sandstone-rocks in the tro- 
pical forests of the Akyab district. — FI. Fr. Octob. 

18. B. SUBPEEFOLIATA, Parish in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 81. 

Kab. Tenasscrim, Moulmcin District. (Revd. Parish). 

19. B. VELTJTINA, Parish in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 81. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmcin District (Parish, Stoliczka). 

Habit of B, sulpeltata^ Wight, but differs in the 2-lamcllate placen- 
tas. 

BATISGACFJS. 

Tetirameles, R Br. 

1. T. lOJDTFLOiiA, B- Br. in Horsf. PI. Jav. rar. 79. t. 17 ; DC. 
Prod. XV/1. 411 j Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 212. (T, Orahamiana, Wight Icon. t. 
195G). 

Var. a. OEsnriNA, leaves more or less pubescent beneath. 

Var. p, GLABBA, leaves glabrous. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests and along choungs in the upper 
mixed forests, all over Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasscrim and the 
Andamans ; var. /8. on the Andamans. — FI. HS. Fr. Begin of RS. 

The* open ovary, the parietal placentatioii, and the habit generally 
(especially/if Batisca) ijoint to liesedacew, 

CAGTE^, 

Opuntia, Mill. 

*1. O. Dillenti, Haw. in DC. Prod. III. 472 ; WA. Prod. I. 3G3 ; 
Wight 111. II. t. 114. {Cactus Billenii^ Bot. Reg. t. 255 ; Cactus IndicuSy 
Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 475). 

Hab. Cultivated in the drier districts of Burma, as in Prome. 

FICOIBEJS. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Trib, I, AIZOIBEJE, Calyx free but with a distinct turbinate tube bearing the 
Btamens at or below tho summit. Fruit a capsulo. (Capsule circwmc%s8„ Leaves oppo^ 
site,) 

Sesuyixjm. Stamens 6 to many. Ovary 3 — 5-celled, with axillary many-dvuled 
placentas. 

Tuiantuema. Stamens 5 or 10, or many. Ovary 1 — 2 -celled, with basUar 1- 
more-ovuled placentas. 

Trib, II, MOLL UOINEJE, Calyx free, divided to tho base or nearly so. Petals 
3 — 6, or nom;^ Stamens hypogynous or almost porigynous. Fruit a capsulo or divid- 
ed into 2— ^occi. 

* Fi'uit a capsule^ * Leaves mually with stipules, 

Molltjgo. Potals»3 — 5, or none. Ovary 3 — 5-eolled, with many ovules in each 
cell. Leaves usually spuriously whorlod. 

* * Fruit 2 — S^coecous, the cocci l-seelel. Leaves withmt stipules^ 
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Cri8£KiA, Pctiiltf noiiu. CuTpulB 3 — 6, froo* UtriouloB 6 — 3. Loaves opposite or 
spuriously whorled. 

Sesuvium* L. 

1. S. PonTULACASTBXT-Ar, L. sp. j)!. 446 ; DC. Prod. III. 453 j Roxb. 
FI. Ind. II. 509. 

Hab. Not unfrequent on mud banks of tidal channels and in the 
tidal jungles of lower Pegu and Teiiasserim ; also on the Andamans. — FI. 
May — J une. 


Trianthezna^ L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

* Ovari/ and capsule ^-celled ; etyUs 2 . 

Flowers clustered ; stamens 10 or 11 ; ovajy 4-ovuled, T, dccandva. 

Flowers clustered ; stamens 5 ; ovary 4-ovuled, T, pentamlra. 

♦ * Ovary and capsule 1 -celled ; style 1 . 

Leaves obovato, rather large, glabrous or slightly pubescent ; flowers solitary ; ovary 
many-ovulcd ; stamens about 16 ; stylo long, T, ohcordata. 


Leaves Hnear, small, covered with crystallino dots ; stamens 6 ; styhi short, simplo, 

, . T, crystalUna, 

1. T. DECANDBA, L. Mailt. 70 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 444 ; WA. Prod. 

I. 355 j Wight Icon. t. 296. * 

Hab. Ava, on the banks of the Irrawaddi. — FI. Fr. Jan. 

2. T. OBCOBDATA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 445 ; WA. Prod. I. 355 ; Wiglit 
Icon. t. 288. 

Hab. Arracan, in rubbishy places near Akyab. 

Requires comparison with Trianthema Qiionoffyna, L. 

3. T. CBTSTALLixVA, Vhl. Symb. I. 32 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 414 ; WA. 
Prod. I. 355 ; Edg. in Linn. Journ. VI. 203. 

Hab. Ava, on sand-banks of the Irrawaddi, as near Yona^igcLoung 
(Wall.).-^F1. Sept. 


MoUugo, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

1. OlimtSj L. Seed with a strophiolc dilated into a small arillus. 

Softly pubescent or tomentoso ; flowers rather largo, in axillary clusters ; stamens about 

10 — 16, M. Glinus, 

Glabrous or slightly pubescent ; flowers rather small, on long slender pedicels, form- 
ing axillary clusters ; stamens fewer than 10, - . . Jf. .^per^ula, ' 

Sudy, 2. Mollt4yOj L. Seeds without a strophiolo. ^ ^ 

Glabrous, the stems angular ; flowers minute, on capillary pedicels, forming cymes, ^ 

. . if. strictn, 

1. M. Qltnus, a. Rich. FI. Abyss. I. 48. ( Glinus lotoides^ 1/. sp pi. 
C63 ; DC. l»rod. III. 4.56 ; WA. Prod. I. 362 ; Penzl Monogr. Mollug.' 867 ; 
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Sibth. FI. Graec. t. 472 ; Tryphera prostrata^ Bl. Bydr. 640 ; DO. Prod. 
XIII/2. 424). 

Yar. a. lotoides, {Glinus lotoideSy L. 1. c. ; M. Qlinus a. Candida^ 
Fenzl. Monogr. Monog. Mollug. 358), branches often whitc-tomentosc ; 
flowers sessile or nearly so. 

Var. jfl? DiCTAMNOiDEs, {GUuus diciamnoidesy L. Mant. 243; DC. 
Prod. III. 465 ; WA. Prod. I. 362 ; Bharnaceum pentagynum, Boxb. FI. 
Ind. II. 103), loaves pubescent but greenish ; flowers usually pedicelled. 

Hab. Var. a. common in fallow-fields, along river-banks, in rub- 
bishy places, etc. all over Pegu, esi>ecially in the cultivated plains ; also 
Ava. — FI. May, June. 

2. M. Spekoula, L. sp. pi. 131 ; DC. Prod. I. 301 ; WA. Prod. I. 
44. (ilf. stricta^ Boxb. FI. Ind. 1. 360 ; M. pnrinflora, Sor. ap. DC. Prod. 
I. 301 ; Olinus Mollugo, Fenzl Monog. Mollug. 350 ; Alsine erecta 
Burm. Zoyl. 13. t. 7 ; Bharnneeum Mollugo,\i., Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 102). 

Hab. Frequent in fallow- fields, along road-sides and river-banks, in 
rubbisliy places, etc. all over Burma, csi)ecially the cultivated plains, ascen- 
ding up to 4500 ft. elevation into the liill-toungyas of Martaban. — FI. HS. 

3. M. STRiCTA, L. sp. pi. 131 ; DC. Prod. I. 301 ; Fenzl Monogr. 
Mollug. 380 ; Walp. Bep. II. 241 ; WA. Prod. I. 44. 

Var. •a. stricta atricta^ L. 1. c.), leaves rather thin and green, 
linear-lanceolate, usually acuminate at both ends. 

Var. PENT API iTLLA, Bth. FI. Hongk. 23. (M, pentaphylla, L. sp. 

pi. 131 ; DC. Prod. I. 301 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. J. 350 ; WA. Prod. I. 44 ; 
Fenzl Monogr. Mollug. 381 ; M. triphylla, Lour. FI. Cocliinch. 70 ; DC. 
Prod. I. 302 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. I. 360 ; WA. Prod. I. 44). 

Hab. Var. /?. not uncommon in toungyas and native gardens of Mar- 
taban and Pegu, and most probably elsewhere. — Fr. May, 

^ ’ Gisekia, L. 

1. G. pharnaceoides, L. Mant. 2. app. 562 ; Boxb. Corom. PI. IL 
1. 183 ; DC. Prod. XIII/2. 27 ; Wight Icon. t. 1167. 

Hab. Ava, near Yenang choung, road to the Petroleum- wells. (Wall.), 

TjMBKLLIFEBAS. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Umbels simple or irregularly (very rarely regularly) compound. 
No vittcB in the furroios of the mericarp. ^ 

Trib* 1. J^DMOCOTYLBJE. Fruits laterally compressed, the mericarps rounded 
or acute bn/Die back (not sharply nnguLar). 

^ HtdIwcottlb. Fruits^much compressed. Calyx-teeth minute or obsolete. Petals 
jjfincavo, valvato or imbricate. Umbels simple. Creeping herbs with simple leaves. 

Trih. 2. SANICdlEJS. Mericarps almost terete or laterally compressed, the 
commissure broad. Calyx-teeth or lobes usually conspicuous. 
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Sanicula. Moricarps cchinate from bristles which are often hooked. Flowers 
pedicollcd, polygamous. Bracts small. Umbels very small, usually panicled. Loaves 
dissected, toothed. 

Umbels regularly compound, 

X Primary ribs of the mcricarp more or less eohspicuous, 
secondary ones none. Vitt® in the furrows usually 
conspicuous or obscure, very rarely none. 

Tt'ib, 3. AMMINEJE. Fruits laterally compressed, or narrowed or sulcatc on 
both sides of the commissure. 

* Seeds with a convex or almost flat face, 

X Leaves simple. Flowers yellow. 

BtTiEUKUM. Umbels compound or rarely the flowers . in heads. Calyx- teeth 
obsolete. Disk-lobes almost flat. Leaves entire^ flat. 

X X Leaves variously compound. Flowers usually white, r^ely yellow. 

Apium. Carpophore simple or 2-cloft at the apex. Fruit didymous or ovate, tho 
moricarps almost straight. Petals entire, blunt or acute. 

Carum. Carpophore 2-eleft or 2-parted. Fruit ovate or oblong, tho ribs rather 
prominent. Involucre-bracts few and small, or none. Petals notched or 2-lobed. 
Calyx-teeth obsolete or slightly prominent. Disk-lobes conical, or tho disk convex. 

PiMi’iNELLA. Carpophore 2-cloft or 2-partcd. Ribs of the moricarps narrow, the 
vittao numerous, conspicuous or very thin. Involucre-bracts few and small, or none, 
very rarely numerous. Petals white or yellow. Disk-lobes thick, cushion-Ilko or coni- 
cal. Calyx-teeth obsolete or very rarely small. 

Trib, 4. SESELINEJS, Fruits transversely terete or compressed fr6m tho back, 
tho commissure broad, tho lateral libs either distinct, or united to tho nervo-liko or 
corky-thickoned margin which is not dilated. 

* Fruit transversely sub-terete or more or less compressed from the back, the pri- 

mary ribs not winged, 

X Primary ribs of tho mericarps almost equal, not winged. 

Fceniculum. Fruits not beaked, the primary ribs thin or thick but not corky, tho 
secondary ones wanting. Calyx-teeth obsolete. Petals entire, yellow. 

X X Lateral ribs of the mericarps not winged, (jonfluent with tho thick, 
often corky margin, entire after tho dehiscence, Vittm^.jiolitary in 
tho furrows. 

Oenanthe. Petals notched or 2-lobed. Carpophore absent. All ribs of tho mcri- 
carps very ^lunt and almost corky. Leaves usually pinnate or dissected. Umbels 
compound. 

* * Fruits compressed from the back or almost terete, all the primary ribs, or only 

tho keeled ones, more or less expanded into thick wings, the wings equal, or 

the lateral ones broader, 

Selinvm. Fruits ovate, somewhat compressed from the back, the ribs equally 
winged or tho lateral ones broader. Disk- lobes conical or depressed. Flowers wh{to 
or ycllowish green. 

Trib. 6, FEUCEJDANEJE, Fruit much compressed from tho baofe^b.’;© lateral ribs 
dilated into wing-liko or broadly swollen margins, remaining entire after tho dehis- 
cence. 

Peucedanum. Mericarps more or less convex on tho middle, (rarely nearly flat) 
tho margins rather t^ck and sharp, or broadly winged, vittas solitary in thb ^rows 
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and conspicuous, or rarely by 2 — 3 and obsolete, reaching the base of the fruit or some- 
times shorter. 

IIebacleum. Petals often radiate. Moricarps flat-oompressed or hardly conyex 
at the middle, the margins wing-like ; vittse solitary or rarely by twos in the furrows, 
often clavate, reaching tho base of the firuit or more usually shorter. 

X K Secondary ribs of the mericarps filiform, somewhat prominent 
or winged, rarely all the ribs more or less inconspicuous ; vittss in ' 
the furrows or below the secondary ribs conspicuous or obsolete. 
Trih, 6. CA XTCALINEJE, Fruit almost tereto or slightly compressed from the 
sides, or more so from the back, not winged, or rarely tho primary ribs expanded into 
deeply lobed wings or divided into spines. 

* Mericarpa glc^hrouSf tlie riba blunt, amooth or wrinkled, 

CoRiANDuuM. Fruits almost globose, tho broad very blunt secondary ribs hardly 
prominent^ Involucre none. 

Mm'icarpa hiraute, briatly or amkate, 

Daucus. Seed with rather flat face. Involucre-bracts usually dissected. 

Caucalts. Sued deeply sulcato or involute on tho free. Involucre-bracts linear 
or none. 

Hydrocotyle, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

* Leaves entire or crenate. Umhela bracted, 

Flowers by 3 — 4 in the head, sessile ; fruits nearly 2 lin. in diameter, each mericarp 

with 2 l^dly prominent ribs, K, Aaiattca, 

*• * Leaves more or lesa lobed, the lobea acute or bkmt, crenate or serrate. Umbels 
without bracts, 

X Pedimclos and petioles more or less pubcrulous. 

Flowers numerous, almost sessile or very shortly pedicelled, forming rather crowded 
terminal hcad-liko umbels, tho lower ones solitary and axillary, .... H, Javaniea. 

X X All parts quite glabrous. 

Flowers on slender pedicels, forming slender soliteury umbels in the axils of tho loaves, 

.. JET. Birmanica. 

1. H. Asiatica, L. sp. pL 234 ; DC. Prod. IV. 62 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. 

II. 682 Icon. t. 565. (H. cordifolia, Hf. in Hook. Icon. pi. t. 

303). 

Has. Rather frequent in grass-land, especially along river-sides, in 
cultivated lands chiefly, all over Pegu and Martaban, up to 2500 ft. eleva- 
tion, and no doubt all over tho country ; Andamans introduced, and now 
much spread. — Fr. Febr. 

2. H. Javajtica, Thunb. Diss. II. 415. t. 3 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 

734. (H, Nepalensis, Hook. Exot. Bot. I. t. 30 ; JET. polgeephala, WA. 
Rod. I. 366^ Wight Icon. t. 1003). * 

Hab/^ In tho betelnut-plantationsf of the Martaban hills east of Toun- 
gHoo, up to 3000 — 4000 ft. elevation. 

^ 3. H. Bibmanica, Kurz in Journ. As. Soe. Bong. 1871. 60. 

. HiH. Upper Tonasserim, Daunat toung, 3000 ft. (Dr. Brandia) ; 
jhounggyeen, at 5000ft. elevation (Ucvd, Parish). 

15 

I 
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Sanicula, L. 

1. S. EuBOPiEA, L. sp. pi. 339 ; DC. Prod. IV. 84 ; Fl. Dan. II. t, 
283 ; Engl. Bot. II. t. 98. Echb. Flor. Germ. XXI. t, 1847. 9nontana, 
Eeinw. in Bl. Bydr. 832 ; DC. Prod. IV. 85 ; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/l. 
736 ; i8. Javanica, Bl. B^'dr. 852 ; DC. Prod. IV. 85 ; S, data. Ham. in 
Don. Prod. Nep. 183, Wight Icon. t. 1004 and 334 and Spicil. Nilgh. t. 79 
and Illustr. t. 117 ; DC. Prod. IV. 85). 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills (J. Anderson). — Fl. April. 

Buplenrum, L. 

1. B. TENUE, Don. Prod. Nep. 182 ; DC. Prod. IV. 128. 

Hab. Along grassy outskirts of the drier hill-forests of the Martaban 
hills east of Tounghoo, as on Nattoung at about 7000 ft. elevi^on. — Fr. 
Febr. • 

Apium, li. 

*1. A. OEAVEOLENS, L. sp. pi. 379 ; DC. Prod. IV. 101 ; Engl. 
Bot. t. 1210. 

Hab. Only cultivated in gardens of the drier districts chiefly, as 
Promo and Ava. — Fl. US. 


Carum, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Fmils glabrous. 

Flowers yellowish or greenish yellow, C, Petroselinum. 

Flowers white ; calyx-teeth obsolete ; fruits oblong, C. Carvi. 

♦ • Fruits hirsute or puberulous, Flowers white. 

Leaves temati-sect, lobes of the segments oblong-linear, ....•••• C. Roxburghianum. 
Leaves pinnatcly decompound, the lobes of the segments setaceous, C. Coptiemn. 


**^1. C. Peteoselinum, Bth. and Hf. Gen. Plant. I. 891. {Petroseli- 
num sativum, Hoffm. Umb. I. 78 ; DC. Prod. IV. 102 ; Ilayne Arzney 
Gew. 7. t. 23). ^ 

Hab. Only cultivated in gardens of Europeans, chiefly in the drier 
districts. ‘ 

2. C. Eoxbueghianum, Bth. and Hf. Gen. Plant. I. 891. {Apium 
involucratum, Koxb. Fl. lud. II. 97 ; Pimpinella involucrata, WA. ; 
Wight Icon. t. 567). 

Var. a. GENUiNA, all parts minutely puberulous ; fruits greyish hir- 
sute. 

' Var. p. GLABEiuscTOA, all parts less puberulous or almost glabrous ; 
fruits slightly puberulous. 

Hab. Much cultivated all over the country up to 2000 ft. elevatiaa, 
and not unfrequently springing up in recently deserted toungyas ; var. Jpr 
near Prome (Wall.) ; central parts of the Pegu Yomah, Zamayoe^ (Dr. 
Brandis).— Fl. Fr. CS. 
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N. B. Oartm Carvi^ L., and 0, Gopticumy Bth. and Hf. (Ptychotis 
Ajowan, DC.), are numerated by Bev. Mason in his list of Burmese plants 
as introduced. 

Fimpinella, L. 

Slender almost glabrous annual ; peduncles filiform ; umbels without bracts^ 

• • P. Keyneana* 

Jlobust pubescent herb ; peduncles stout ; involucral bracts linear, J as long as the 
peduncles, .. P. Parishima, 

1. P. Heyneana, Bth. and Ilf. Gen. Plant. I. 894. (Helosciadium ? 
Heyneanum, DC. Prod. IV. 106 ; Ancthwm trifoliatvm, Iloxb. FI. Ind. II, 
96). 

Hab. Locally but socially in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu 
Yomah.— •Fr. Nov., Dec. 

2. P. Partsiciana, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 309. 

Hab. Martaban, on the Zwakabin (Rev. Parish, No. 315). 

Habit of P. diversifolia. 

Foeniculum, Ad. 

♦1. F. VULGARE, G®rtn. Fruct. I. 105 ; DC. Prod. IV. 142 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 515. (Anethum Fmniculum, L. sp. pi. 722 ; Engl. Bot. t. 1208). 

HaS. ^ Cultivated in native gardens and fields, especially in the Promo 
District. 

(Enanthe, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Leaves pinnately decompound ; umbels on short leaf-opposed peduncles or almost 

sessile, CE. Benghalense, 

Leaves pinnate (rarely bipinnato) ; umbels on very long peduncles, stolomfera, 

1. Oe. stolonifera, DC. Prod. IV. 138 ; Wight Icon. t. 571. 
(Fhellandrium stolonifcrum, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 93). 

HaA In swamps and in and around stagnant waters of the alluvial 
plains of Pegu, here and there, as in the ditches round the fort of Toun- 
ghoo ; about Rangoon, &c. — FI. May. • 

Selinum, L. 

1. S. SP.? 

A species apparently of this genus is not unfrequent on the hill-pas- 
turcs of the Martaban hills east of Tounghoo, above 6000 ft. elevation, but 
the plants (like those of 2 or 3 other umbelliferous plants which grew in 
company with it) wore too much dried up to permit of identification. 

Feucedanum, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Glabrous, glaucous ; leaves pinnately decompound, the lobes filiform, * F, SowUm 

LeavOB pinnate, the leaflets puberulous beneath, broadly oblong, serrate, often lobed, 

^•1 P . 
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♦1. P. SowA, Btb. and Hf. Gen. Plant. {Anethum Sowa, Eoxb. FI. 
Ind. 11. 96 ; Wight Icon. t. 572). 

Has. Much cultivated in the plains as well as in the hills up to 2000 
ft. elevation, and often springing up in recently deserted toungyas. — FI. 
Fr. CS. 

• *2. P. Pastinaca, Bth. and Hf. Gen. Plant. (Fastinaca sativa, L. 

flp. pi. 376 ; DC. Prod. IV. 188). 

Has. Only cultivcated, especially in gardens of Europeans. 

Heracleum, L. 

1. H. Btemantcitm, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 309. 

Hab. Frequent in the upper dry forests of the highest crests of the 
Pegu Yomah, on and around the Kambala-toung, at 2500 to^SOOO ft. 
elevation. — FI. Febr. 

This plant forms a very conspicuous feature on the ridges referred to, 
but, unfortunately, all the specimens were so perfectly dried-up and withered 
that it was impossible to give a full description of the species. It is 
nearest to Scracleum No. 5 of Hf. and Th. collection from the Khasi hills 
and eventually may be referable to it. 

Coriandrum, L. ^ 

♦1. C. SATIVUM, L. sp. pi. 367 ; DC. Prod. IV, 250 ; V^ight Icon, 
t. 516. 

Hab. Ava, on Taong dong (Wall.) and Bhamo (J. Anderson), most 
probably only cultivated, — FI. Fr. Nov. Febr. 

Daucus, L. 

#1. D. Caeota, L. sp. pi. 348 ; DC. Prod. IV. 211 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. 
11. 90. 

Hab. Only cultivated, especially in European kitchen-gardens of the 
drier districts. 


ABALIAOFjE. 

Conspectus of Genera, 

Trih, 1. ARALIEJE, Petals more or less imbricate, broad at the baso. 

Abalia. Gyncocium 2 — 5-merou8. Styles freo. Fruit angular in a dried state. 
Pedicels jointed. Leaves usually pinnate or decompound. 

Trib, 2. EEDEREAS, Petals valvato in bud. 

* Stamms as many as petals, 

X Albumen homogeneous, {fanaceoe,) ^ 

+ Ovaiy 2- (rarely 1-, 3-, or 4-) celled, the coUsusnally f<^er in num- 
ber than the petals. ^ 

t Styles distinct from the baso or from a conical base. 

Panax. Fruits laterally compressed or didymous, rarely 3 — 4-angular. Filaments 
filUorm. Stylos distinct, at length recurved, the stigmas more or less decurrent bzx the 
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inner side. Umbols, heads, or racemes forming compound inflorescences, rarely simple. 
Loaves various. 

t t Styles united into a cone or column. 

Bhassaiofbib. Flowers 6-morous. Fruits terete. Ovary 2 — 1 -celled. Pedicels 
not jointed. Umbels forming largo terminal racemes. Loaves palmatifld, rarely 
digitate. 

-f + Ovary 5- or more- (rarely by abortion 3 — 4-) celled. 

HEFTArLEURUM. Flowcrs 6 — 6- (rarely 4- or 7 — 8- ) morous. Drupes angled 
and ribbed in a dried state. Umbels, heads, or racemes forming large compound 
inflorescences. Pedicels not jointed. 

Trevesia. Flowers 8 — 12-morous. Drupes globular, sulcato or ribbed. Umbels 
panicled. Loaves palmatifld, digitate, or pinnate. Pedicels not jointed. 

X X Altiumen ruminate. {Hedereae). 

+ Ovary 1-cellcd. 

Arthrofhyllum. Pedicels not jointed. Umbels compound. Leaves pinnate or 
simple. 

+ + Ovary 2- or rarely 3-cellcd. 

t Pedicels not jointed with the calyx. 

Heterofan AX. Styles distinct, filiform. Umbels racemose, in panicles. Loaves 
pinnatcly decompound. 

t f Pedicels jointed under the calyx. 

Maci;ofanax. Styles united into a cone or column. Umbels or heads forming 
panicles. Leaves digitate. 

* t Stamens numerous^ and more numerous than the petals. Styles none or oo»- 
nate. Vetals valvate or firmly cohering, (Plourandrro). 

Tufidanthus. Petals firmly cohering into a thick mitre. OynCecium poly- (up 
to 100- ) merous. Leaves digitate. 


Aralia, L. 

1. A. ARMATA, Seem. Journ. Bot. VI. 134. {Fanax armatwn^ Wall, 
ap. G. Don. Gen. Syst. III. 386 ; Walp. Eep. II. 429). 

Hab. Tenasserim, near Tavoy (Wall. Cat. 4933). — FI. Aug. 


Fanax, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Loaves docompoundly S-pinnato, the segments spiny-serrate, .... ...... P. frnticosum. 

Leaves 1-foliolate, P. cochleatum. 


*1. P. FRUTicosuM, L. Bp. pi. 1515 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 76 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 573. {Nothopanax fruticosum^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 765). 

Hab. Here and there cultivated in villages of Pegu and elsewhere. 

BrassaiopsiSf Dene, and Planch. 

1. B. PALMATA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1870. 77. {Pamx 
pahnatumj Boxb. FI. had. II. 74 ; Araliopsis Andamanica, Kurz in And. 
Eep. App. B. 9). • 

, Hab. Chittagong (Iloxb.) ; here and there in the tropical forests of 
^the Andamans. — Fr. May, June. 
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Heptapleurum, Gasiin. 

Conypecim of Species, 

Snhg. 1. Heptaplmrmn^ Seom. Stigmas immersed on the ovaiy, dot-like. 


Climhcr ; loaves and inflorescence glabrous, IT. venulostm, 

Subg, 2. Agalma^ Miq. Styles united into an elongate column. 

Leaflets on thick rather short petiolulcs, entire, JT. glaumm. 

Leaflets on very long, slender petiolulcs, usually pinnati-lobed, J7. hypoUucwm, 


1. H. VENULOSUM, Seem. Journ. Bot. III. 80. {Paratropia venulosa^ 
WA. Prod. I. 377 \ Wight 111. t. 118 ; Aralia digitata^ Iloxb. FI. Ind. II. 
107). 

IIab. Frequent in the mixed forests all over Burma from Chittagong 
and Ava down to Teiiasserim and the Andamans. — FI. April, May. 

2. H. GLAUCuar, Bth. and Hf. Gen. Plant. {Agahm glaucv/in, Seem. 
Journ. Bot. II. 299). 

Had. Not unfrequent in the damp hill-forests of the Martaban hills 
cast of Tounghoo, from 6000 ft. elevation upwards. — Fr. March. 

3. H. nYPOLEUCTJM, Kurz For. FI. Burm. I. 539. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the drier hill-forests of the Martaban hills 
oast of Tounghoo, at 6000 ft. elevation and higher up ; also Ava, Kakhyen- 
Lills (J. Anderson). 

Very near allied to the preceding species. • 

Trevesia, Vis. 

1. T. PALMATA, Vis. Mem. Acad. Torin. scr. 2. IV. 262, (Gastonia 
pahnata^ Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 407 ; Bot. Reg. t. 894 ; T, Burmanica, T. 
Anders, in Proc. Agri. Hoi’t. Soc. Ind. 1867. 20). 

Hab. Common in the tropical forests all over Burma from Chitta- 
gong and Ava down to Tenasscrim, up to 4000 ft. elevation. — FI. March, 
April ; Fr. June. 

The leaves in this species vary very much in cut, the base of*’-he lobes 
being often abruptly reduced to the midrib only. 

Arthrophyllum, Bl. 

1. A. Jayanicum, Bl. Bydr. 879. (A, ellipticum Bl. 1. c. ; A, Blmiea- 
nmiy Zoll. and Mor. Syst. Verz. 41 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 768). 

Hab. In the tropical forests of the western coasts of South Anda- 
man (Port Mouat). — FI. Febr. March. 

* Heteropanax, Seem. ^ 

1. H. FEAGEANS, Seem. FI. Vit. 114. in adnot. and Journ.^Bot. IV. 
297. {Pamx fragrans, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 76). f ^ 

Hab. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests, from Chittagong aiB^ 
Ava to Pegu and Martaban, up to 3000 ft. elevation. — FI. Jan. Febr. j Fr. 
May, June. 
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Maoropanaz, Miq. 

1. M. OBEOPHILUM, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 764. 

ILvb. Not unfrequent in the hill-forests, especially the damper ones, 
of the Martaban hills east of Bhamo, above 4000 ft. elevation \ Ava, Ka- 
khyen hills (J. Anderson). 

Tupidanthus, Hf. and Th. 

1. T. CALTPTBATUS, Hf. and Th. in Bot. Mag. t. 4908. 

Hab. Arracan hills (Theobald). 

COBJSrAGKM 
Conspectus of Qenera. 

Petals narrow-linear^ valvate. Anthers hasijix. Style elongate. Leaves alter* 
nate. 

Alanoium. Stamens usually 2 to 4 times the number of the petals, Ovary 1- 
cclled. AlbumiJii ruminate. Flowers clustered or fascicled. 

Maiilea. Stamens as many as petals. Ovary 1— 3-collod. Albumen homo^ 
gcncous. Flowers cymose-paniclcd. 

* * Petals shorty valvate. Anthers dorsifix. Style short. 

Counts. Petals 4. Ovary 2-celled, with a simple stigma. Leav'es usually oppo- 
site. 

Alangium, Lamk. 

Conspectus of Species. 

A tree, spiny-armed ; petioles G— 8 lin. long ; petals 10 — 6 ; filaments densely piloso 
at the base ; bracts and bractlets broadly ovate, very deciduous, ,,A. decapetalum, 
A largo climber, unarmed ; petioles shorter ; petals 6 ; filaments sparingly piloso at 
the base ; bracts and bractlets linoar-ohlong, longer persistent, .... A. Sundanum, 

1. A. DECAPETALUM, Lamk. Encycl. Diet. I. 174 ; DC. Prod. III. 
203 ; WA. Prod. I. 72 ; Wight Icon. t. 194 ; Voigt Cat. Hort. Calc. 40 
cum synM (A. hexapetaJum, Lamk. 1. c. ; DC. 1 c. ; WA. 1. c. 326 ; Wight 
111. II. t. 90 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 502 ; A. tomentosum, Lamk. 1. c . ; DC 
1. c. ; Eheed. Hort. Malab. IV. t. 17. ; A. Lamarclciiy Bedd. ^'l. Sylv. t. 
215). 

Hab. Burmah (according to Eev. Dr. Mason). — FI. HS. 

The above synonymy probably includes two difPerent species. I sus- 
pect that Thwaites’ A. Laimrchii is a climber. The calyx-tube is a 2 )pa- 
rently sulcate-ribbed. 

2. A. Sundanum, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 772 and Suppl. FI. Sumaft*. 

341. 

Var. a. Miqueli^lna, flowers on pedicels — J in. long. 

Var. )3. insuvabum, pedicels only 2 — 3 lin. long. 

Hab. Var. j8. In the tropical forests of the Andamans. — FI. March, 
April. 
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Marlea, Boxb. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Petals about \ in. long or shorter ; anthers with a glabrous connective ; leaves gla- 
brous, . . M, hegonimfolia. 

Petals nearly an inch long ; anthor-connective pilose and boarded ; loaves puberulous 
beneath, .. M. tommtoaa. 

1. M. BEOOi!?^i^roLiA, Roxb. Gorom. PI. III. t. 283 and FI. Ind. II. 
261 ; DC. Prod. IV. 267 ; Bot. Reg. t. 61 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 774 ; 
Dene, in Jacq. Voy. Bot. t. 83. {Styrax Javanicum, Bl. Bydr. 671). 

Has. Tropical forests of Martaban east of Tounghoo ; Ava, bills cast 
of Bbamo. — FI. March. 

2. M. TOMENTOSA, Endl. Gener. No. 6097 and Suppl. Ill ; Hassk. in 
Flora 1844. 605 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l 775. {Diacicarpium rotundifo- 
Hum, Hassk. in Bonpl. VII. 172). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban ; Tenas- 
serim, Thounggyeen. — FI. March, Ajml. 

Cornua, L. 

1. C. OBLONOA, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 432 ; DC. Prod. IV. 272. 
Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-forests of the Martaban hills east 
of Tounghoo, at 4000 to 7000 ft. elevation. — FI. Fr. March. 

CAFBIFOLIAGE^. 

Conspectus of Oenera. 

Trib. 1. SAMBUCEAE. Corolla rotate or shortly tubular. Stigmas 3, sessilo 
or on a very short style. Raphe introrse or lateral. 

ViJiuuNUM. Ovary 1- rarely 2- or 3-colled. Berry by abortion l.cellod and 1- 
Bccded. Leaves simple. 

Samducus. Ovary 3 — 6-cclled. Berry with 3 to 5 pyrenes. Loaves unpaired, pin- 
nate or pinnatiscct. ' 

Trib. 2. LONICEREAE. Corolla-tube more or less elongate. Style filiform. 
Raphe extro^se. 

Lonicera. Corolla tubular. Ovary and berry 2 — 3 -celled, or the berry 1-collod 
by absorption of the septa. 

ScYPHiPiioRA. Corolla tubular-funnel-shaped, regular ; ovary 2- celled, with a 
parietal 2-ovulcd placenta protruding into the colls so as to form a spuriously 4-collod 
ovary ; fruit a drupe. 


, Viburnum, L. 

Conspectus of Species, ^ 

Leaves more or less stellatcly pubescent beneath ; corymbs terminal, ...••• F. /vntidum. 
Leaves glabrous ; corymbs usually on axillary short branchlets ; berries about 2 lin. 

long, broadly ovate, F. Cokbrookeanwn. 

As preceding, but borrios nearly 4 lin. long, elliptically oblong ; corymbs terminal} 

, , F. lulmms. 
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1. V. FCETTDUM, Wall. Cat. 466 and PI. As. Ear. I. 49. t. 61 ; DO. 
Prod. IV. 325 ; Bl. and Th. in Linn. Proc. II. 175. 

Var. p. PEEMNACEA, Hf. and Th. 1. c. (F. ^remmceum^ Wall. Cat. 
461 ; DC. Prod. 1. c.), corymb involucred by 3 or 4 small leaves, rest as in 
the typical form. 

Var. y. GEiFPiTniAOTM, all parts more robust and more densely stel- 
late-pubescent ; loaves about 4 in. long, acuminate, 6 — 7-ncrved on each side, 
the lower nerves not meeting at the base (in varr. a. and p, the leaves are 
trinerved at the base and, besides, have only 2 — 3 lateral nerves on each side). 
Most probably a good species. 

Had. Var. a. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.) ; Var. y. Burma, probably 
Ava (Griff. 3403). — Fr. Nov. 

2. V. CoLEBEooKEANUM, Wall. Cat. 460 ; DC. Prod. IV. 327. 

IIab. Ava, Kakhyen hills ; probably Hookhoom valley (Griff. 3398). 

Sambucus, L. 

1. S. TnuxBEEGiANA, Bl. ap. Miq. Ann. Mus. Liigd. Bat. II. 265. — 
TIab. Ava, Kbakyen hills (J. Anderson). — FI. May. 

Aj^ptU'^Mvily well-distinguished from 8, adnata^ Wall., and occurs also 
in the Khasi hills. 


Lonicera* L, 

1. L. LEiANTTTA, Kurz ill Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1874. 188. 
Hab. Ava, Kakhyen hills (J. Anderson). — FI. Ajiril. 


Scyphiphora, Goertn. 

1. S. HTDEOPHTLLACEA, Gsertn. Fruct. III. 91. t. 196 ; DC. Prod. 
IV. 377. {Epithinia Malay army Jack in Mai. Misc. I. 12 ; WA. Prod. I, 
424 ; Epithiniee sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 269. t. 478 and (.sub nom. LumniU 
zera) t. 6#4. A). 

IIab. Not unfrequent in the mangrove swamps of the Anflnma n is- 
lands. — FI. May. * 


BTIBIACE^, 


Conspectus of Genera. 

8uhd. 1. CINGHON'EJS. Fruit a dehiscent capsule, dry or very 
rarely succulent, very rarely a berry or drupe and in this case the seeds always 
winged or apijendaged. Ovary 2 to more-celled, with 1 to many ovules in 
each cell. Seeds various. Stipules interpetiolar. 

Ovules numerous in each cell. Capsule dry or more or less suc^ 
culent.* 

Trib. 1. NA JJCLEEM. Flowers inserted upon a thickened receptacle and form- 
ing heads. Capsule dehiscing ffom the base or otherwise, dry or rarely (in Ewrempha^ 
Istf) herry-like. 

^ 16 
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X Capsule borry-liko, dehiscing from the base. Trees. 

Sarcocefhalvb. Capsule 2-ccllcd, or the 2 cells augmented by 2 superposed emp- 
ty cells, more or less united in a fleshy syncarp. 

X X Capsule dry, dehiscing loculicidally or sopticidally into two many- 
seeded cocci. Trees or erect shrubs. 

Nauclea. Flowers without bractlets. Capsule 2-ccllcd. Trees or erect shrubs. 

Stepiieoynb. Flowers surrounded by angular-club-shaped bractlets. Capsule 3- 
celled. Trees. 

Uncaria. Flowers sessile or pedicclled, destitute of bractlets. Capsule dc^hiscing 
in longitudinal slits. Scandent hook-bearing shrubs. 

Trib, 2. ETT-CINCHONEM. Flowers paniclcd or corymbose, never in heads. 
Capsule 2-cellcd, dehiscing septicidally into 2 valves or into 4 apical valves. 

X Capsule septicidally dehiscing into 2 woody valves. 

+ Corolla imbricate. 

LrcruA. Calyx-liml^cciduous. Stamens included. Corymbs terminal, without 
floral leaves. Trees. 

+ + Corolla valvate, 

Hymenodictyon. Inflorescence furnished with conspicuous discoloured floral 
leaves. Trees. 

X X Capsule dehiscing at the apex into 4 valves. Corolla valvato. 

IIvMENoroooN. Inflorescence furnished with consi>icuous discoloiu*cd floral leaves. 
Epiphytical shrubs. 

Trih. 3. UEJDYOTIDEJE. Ovary 2— 4-cclled, the cells many- or fow-ovulcd, the 
ovules laterally attached. Capsule dehiscing in various ways or separatmg into 2 — 4 
cocci, rarely indehiscent. 

X Stipules connate or free, neither sheathing nor sotaceously fringed 

{Mondelctiere). 

+ Stigma 2-lobed or 2-cloft. Corolla imbricate or twisted. Anther- 
cells blunt. 

TVEi^DLAyDiA. Corolla tubular, twisted. Capsule opening into two apical valves. 
Trees or shrubs. 

Sfirauiclis. Corolla-tube short. Capsule dehiscing into two valves which again 
separate into 2 valves inflected with their margins. Erect herbs. • ^ 

Ofiliqurhiza. Corolla funnel-shaped or tubular. Placenta free, erect. Capsule 
compressed, ^varicatcly 2-lobcd, opening loculicidally by an apical slit. Herbs. 

+ + Stigma capitate. Corolla valvato. Anthcr-ccUs prolonged 
into a setaceous sterile appendage. 

Aroostema. Corolla almost rotate, the limb 3 — 6 -cleft. Anthers de.hiscing longi- 
tudinally or by 1 or 2 apical pores. Capsule dehiscing by 4 apical valves. Herbs of tho 
habit of Sonerila, 

X X Stipules adnato to the petiole and sheathing at the base, setaceous- 
^ ly fringed. {EuSedyotidetB,) 

Dentella. Flowers 5-mcrou8, the petals 2- or 3-toothod. Capsi]fo indehiscent. 

Hedyotis. Flowers 4 — 6-morous, tho petals entire. Capsule dehisfling loculici- 
dally or septicidally, rarely almost indehiscent. ^ • 

ScLEROMiTRiON. As preceding, but capsule separating into 2 or 4 B0V0ral-Bce4edi. 
cocci. 

* * Ovules and seeds solitary in each cell, 

Trib, 4. 8EEEM.AQ0QEM, Capsules distinct, dchiac^g, or separating into cocSJ, 
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raroly indohisccnt. Flowers not in heads. Corolk without toothlcts between the lobeSk 
Corolla valvate. Eadicle inferior. 

Spebmacoce. Ovule attached to or below tho middle of the ooU. Capsule dehiscing^ 
scpticidally from the apox. Herbs. 

IIyduopuylax. As preceding, but capsules indehiscent. Herbs. 

Knoxta. Ovule attached at or below tho summit of tho cell. Capsule dehiscing 
from the base into two deciduous cocci, leaving the persistent setaceous axis. Herbs. 

Trib, 5, CJiTEALANTJUUJU. Capsules indehiscent, usually united into a sya* 
carp. Corolla imbricate. Radicle superior. 

Cei'iialaxthus. Corolla-lobes with tuothlots in their sinuses. Capsules berry* 
like, connate. Flowers in heads. 

Subord. II. JSW-RUBTACEJE. Fruit a more or less fleshy drupe 
or rarely a berry I to maiiy-ccllod. Ovary-cclls 1 to many-ovuled. Seeds 
never winged nor appendaged. Stipules interpetiolar or developed- into 
leaves, or rarely none. ^ 

* Stipules interpetiolar^ various. 

+ Seeds enclosed in ])yrcnes of a coriaceous, crustaceous, or 
cliartaceous texture. Ovules solitary in each cell. Kadi- 
clc inferior. 

Trib. J. P."EDERIE^E. Ovule and tho seed pendulous. Drupe dry, crusta- 
ccous or chartaceous, irregularly rupturing. 

Pa-idkuhl. Corolla valvate. Cocci thin-chartaceous, expanded into wings. Twi- 
ners, the loaves opi)ositc or whorlcd. 

Trib. 2. COVFElhE. Ovary 2 — 9- (very rarely 1- ) celled, tho solitary ovules 
erect or attached to the middle of each coll. Bc'rry consisting of 2 or more (rarely a 
single) one-seeded coriaceous or chartaceous pyrenes. 

♦ Omles erect and basal. Alhiuncu often fleshy. Corolla valvate. 

X Ovary 4 — 9- (rarely 2- ) celled. fLasianthew). 

Lasiantikjs. Calyx more or loss toothed. Styles and ovary-coils 4 — 9. Flowers 
clustered or eymoso, axillary. Shrubs. 

X X Ovary 2- (very rjirely 1- ) celled. {Pay chot rices). 

NEKTiiiA. Flowers hormaplirodito or unisexual. Corolla 4- or 5-lobed. Style 
2-paricd almost to the basts, hii-sute. Creeping herbs. 

Cepiiaelis. Corolla fmmel-shapcd, tho tube long. Calyx 4- or 6-tootlied or -lobed. 
Flowers in heads or solitary, axillary. Herbs or under-shrubs. 

Hydxopuytum. Calyx-limb entire. Corolla-tube short. Flowers sessile, clus- 
tered. Epiphytical shrubs witli tuberous trimks. 

41 l^sYciioTLiiA. Corolla-tube short, the tlu-oat bearded. Pyrenes flat or entire on the 
inner face. Flowera eymoso or cyiuosoly i>aniclcd. Slu-ubs, rarely scandent. 

Chasalia. Corolla-tube elongate, tho tluont naked. Pyrenes cai'ved out on the 
inner face along the central placenta. Infloresceneo of Psychotria. Shrubs or undoj^ 
shrubs. * 

SArnoBMA, Corolla funnel-shapod, velvety, often ahnost oblique. Berry 1- raroly 
2-seeded. Flowers terminaf and axillary. Stipules free. Shrubs or trees. 

' * * Ovules attached to the middle or above the middle of the septum. Corolla 

^ twisted. Albumen often horny. (Ixorcie). 

CoPFBA. Corolla funnel-shaped, the limb 1 — 7-parted. Bony 2 or rarely 1-seeded, 
^0 pyronos.ohartaceous. Flowois torminiU and axillary. Stipules free. 
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IxoRA. Corolla salver- or nearly funnel-shaped, the limb 4- or 5-parted. Flowers 
rorjTnbose or paniclod, Stipules connate. 

Trih, 3. MORINDE^, Ovary 2 — 4.colled, the solitary ovules attached to tho 
middle or below tho middle of the cell. Corolla valvate. Berrios free or often united 
in a syncarp. 

* Berries free^ not connate, 

Gyxociitodes. Calyx-limb truncate. Style 2-cleft. Ovary 4-cclled. Flowers 
clustered, axillary, Scandent shrubs. 

* * Berries united into Jleshy synearpa, 

Mouinda. Berries llcsliy. Pyrenes appendagrd. Trees or shrubs. 

-h 4- Seeds free, not enclosed in distinct pyrenes. 

Trih. 4. VANG UEBIEJE, Ovary many-celled, the cells with a solitary pen- 
dulous ovule attached above the middle or near tho apex of tho cells. Fruit a drupe, 
the putamon 1 to many-c(dlcd. Albumen usually fleshy. Radicle superior. 

* Corolla valvate, fj^nle attached laterally or below the summit of the cell, (Eu- 

Vanguericae). 

Vangueria. Stigma discoid. Ovarj*’ usually 5-colled. 

pLECTiiONiA. Ovary 2-colled, the stigma capitate, oblong or mitrc-shiipcd. Drupe 
did3Tnous or occasionally almost 1 -coUcjd by abortion. 

* • Corolla imbricate. Ovule suspended from the summit of the cell. 

Guettabda. Stigma simple, thick. Drupe globose, rather large, tho putamon 

man^'-cclhd. 

PoLYPnRAGMox. Stigmas as raanj’^ as ovary-cclls. Berry 5 — 10-cel?od, tho seeds 
pyrcnc-likc. Anomalous genus. 

Trib. 5, RANDIES, Ovary 1-cellcd, with parietal placentas or more usually 
2- or moro-c(‘lled, with numerous ovules in each cell. 

* Corolla imbricate or twisted. 

X Ovary 1-ccllod, with 4 or 5 parietal placentas. {Oardeniew). 
Gardenia. Flowers often conspicuous. Stigma entire, sulcate-twisted. Berry 
usually' large, many’-seeded, the seeds imbe,dded in pulp. 

X X Ovar>' 2-colled {Eu-Randiiw). 

Randia. Stigma 2-lobed ; stylo thickened spindle-liko. Berrj" largc^ tho seeds 
imbedded in pulp. Trees or shrubs, erect. 

Gbifeithia. Stigma 2-lobcd ; style not thickened. Berries small, not pulpy. 
Scandent shiHibs, often armed. 

Weheba. Stigma simple ; style not thickened, filiform. Berries small, not pulpy. 
Erect trees or shrubs, unarmed. 

DirLOsroiiA. Style 2.cleft. Berries rather largo, not pulpy. Seeds in 2 rows in 
each cell. Erect trees or shrubs, unarmed. • 

Hyporatubum. Stylos 2-lobed. Berry small, stalked or sessile, not pulpy. 
Seeds in a single row in each coll. Erect shrubs or trees. 

^ Bbachytome. Flowers poly^gamouslj’' dioecious. Corolla funnel-shaped, glabrous. 
Style shortly 2-lobed. Berry small, not pulpy. Seeds vory numerous. Erect shrubs. 

Morindopsis. Flowers dioecious, in pcduncled heads. Calyx-limb cupular or 4- 
toothed. Corolla-throat villous. Stylo hirsute. Berry elongate, cylindrical, jJlQ 
numerous seeds imbricately pendulous, almost appendaged. Ti^ees. 

* • Corolla valvate^ 

■K Ovary 2-celled, the placentas 2-cloft. Corolla reduplicate-valvato. 
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Mvsb^nda. The one or other calyx>lobe of the outer floWa extended into a dia* 
coloured leaf. Connective not mucronate. Style-branches 2. 

Acranthera. Calyx-teeth all conform, not appendagcd. Connective mucronate- . 
produced. Stigma clavate. « 

X X Ovary usually 6 — 6- (rarely 2 — 3- ) celled, the placentas simple, 

( TTrophyllea.) 

Adenosacme. Calyx 6 — 4-cloft. Corolla-throat naked. Ovary 6 — 3-ccllod. 
Cymes or corymbs terminal or nearly so, rarely lateral. 

Myrioneuron. As preceding, but ovary 2-cclled. 

Uuoi’UYLLUM. Calyx entire or minutely toothed. Corolla-throat bearded. Flow- 
ers clustered or cymose, axillary. 

* * Stipules transformed into leaves and forming whorls^ or rarely 
the leaves opposite and the stipules wanting. 

Trih, G. STELLATE. Calyx entirely adnato to the calyx or the calyx-limb 
4 — 6-cloft. Corolla valvate. Ovary 2-cellcd, the ovules IKlitary, erect or ascending. 
Drupe indehiscent, diy or sappy, often didymous. 

lluniA. Flowers G-mcrous. Drupe sappy. Erect or twining herbs. 

Gat-ium. Flowers 4-merous. Drupo usually didymous or globose, dry. Herbs 
or undcr-sluubs. 


• Sarcocephalus, Afz. 

Conspectus of Species, 

» 

Snhg. 1. Eu^Sarcocephalus, Capsules succulent and connate, 2-cellcd throughout. 

All parts glabrous, the young branchlets pruiiious ; leaves more or less acuminiito, 

. . S, Cadamba. 

Subg, 2. Antlmcphalm. Capsules less succulent, not connate, 2-cclled with 2 
superposed spurious sterile cells. 

Young shoots glabrous or pubescent j leaves more or less blunt, eordatus. 

1. S. Cadamba, (Anthocephalus Cadamha, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 
135 ; Bcdd. FI. Sylv. t. 35 ; Nauclca Cadamha, lioxb. FI. Ind. I. 613). 

IIa’j. Ill the moistcr upper mixed forests of the eastern slopes of tho 
Pegu Yomiili, descending into the lower mixed forests. — FI. Decb. 

2. S. COBDATUS, Miq. Ind. Bat. II. 133 ; Bcdd. FI. Sy*lv. t. 318. 
{Nauclea cordata^ Jtoxb. FI. Ind. I. 509 ; Nauclea coadunata, Sm. in Bees. 
Cycl. XXIV ; DC. Prod. IV. 341 ; Nauclea Wallichiana^ B. Br. in Wall. 
Cat. 6098 ; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 467). 

Var. a. GLABBA, leaves and all other parts quite glabrous. 

Var. /?. PUBESCENS, leaves beneath, petioles, stipules, and, peduncles 
shortly and i^ftly pubescent. * 

Hab. Both varieties frequent in the mixed forests (especially the 
lower ones) and in the savannahs, all over Pegu and Martaban down to 
» l^nasscrim. — FI. May. 
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Nauolea, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Sub^. 1. Eu^Nauclea, Corolla slightly imbricate in bud. Flowers without bract- 
lots. Flowers solitary or by throes, terminal. 

* All parts (at least tlio loaves) glabrous. 

Leaves acuminate, the petiolo J— 1 in. long ; flower-heads often by throes, 


... N, exceha. 

Leaves blunt, almost sessile ; flower-heads solitary, N, aessilifolia, 

* * All parts moiH' or less pubescent. 

Leaves cordate, petiole J ; llower-hcads by 1 — 3, axilhiry, N, cordifolia, 

JSuby. 2. Adinn^ Salisb. Corolla valvato. Flowers surrounded by bractlets. 

* Flower-heads small, paiiiclcd. 

All pails glabrous ; leaves pctioled, . N. imlycrphala. 


* * Flower-heads larger, panicled. Bractlets angular-elub shaped. 

X Petiolo vo^ slender and thin ; leaves thiii-membranous, acute at the 
base. 

Bractlets only half as long tus the calyx ; corolla-lobes about ] the length of the corol- 
la-tube ; flower-heads more constantly solitary between 2 floral leaves, 

. . iY. parvifoUa, 

Bractlets as long as the calyx ; corolla-lobes about I the length of the tube ; floral 
leaves veiy deciduous, the flower-heads soon forming dichotomous divari»jato pani- 
cles, -Y divvmfolia 

X X Pistiole very thick and pubescent ; leaves largo, cordate at the 
base. 

Flower-heads dichotomously panicled ; leaves wrinkled above ; corolla-lobes as long as 
the short tube, N, rokoidifolia, 

1. N. EXOELSA, 131. Bydr. 1009 ; Miq. FI. Iiul. Bat. II. 139. (AT. 
peduncular is. Wall. Cat. G091 ; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 409 ; Bodd. Icon. t. 
235?). 

Hab. Pegu Yomah, at My od wine (Dr. Brandis). — FI. Octob. 

2. N. SESSILTPOLIA, Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 515. (AT. sericea, - Wall. Cat. 

6095 ; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 407). ' 

Hab. 4 Frequent in the mixed forests, especially tlic upper ones, and 
in the savannah’s, all over Pegu ; also Chittagong. — FI. end of IIS. ; Fr. 
Doeb., Jan. 

3. N. COEDIFOLIA, Roxb. Corona. PL 1. 1. 53 and FI. Ind. od. Wall. 
II. 122; DC. Prod. IV. 310 ; WA. Prod. 1. 391. {Adina cordifolia, Bth. 
and Hf. in Brand. For. FI. 203. t. 33 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 33). 

, Hab. Frequent in the leaf-shedding forests, especially the lower ones, 
but also in the low and dry forests, from Ava and Martaban td Promo and 
Pegu, up to 1600 ft. elevation. — FI. HS. ; Fr. Begin of CS. 

4. N. POLTCEPUALA, Wall. Cat. 6100 ; Don. ‘ Gen. Syst. III. 46^ 
{Adina polycepJiala, Bth. FI. Hongk. 146 ; Miq. in And. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 
HI. 183 ; N.arnUoideSy Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 344). 

Hab. ckittagong (Hf. and Th.) ; Tenassorim (Griff. 2751). 


V 
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5. N. PAHTiroLiA, Eoxb. Corom. PI. I. 40. t. 82. and FI. Ind. I. 
*513; DC. Prod. IV. 344.; Wight 111. t. 123. — {Stepheggne parvifoliUj 

Korth. in Verb. Nat. Qesch. Bot. 161 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 34). 

Var. a, genuina, bractlets only half as long as the calyx ; flower- 
heads more constantly solitary between 2 longer-persistent floral leaves. 

Var. p, DiVEBSiroLiA, (iV. diversifolia^ Wall. Cat. 6096 ; Don. Gen. 
Syst. III. 467), leaves much larger, from 3 to 6 in. long, beneath more 
conspicuously pubescent ; stipules pubescent ; bractlets as long as the calyx. 

Var. y. MicnopurLLA, leaves small, only 1 — 2 in. long, minutely and 
inconspicuously pubescent beneath ; stipules glabrous ; bractlets as long as 
the calyx. 

Hab. Var. a. not yet found in Burma ; var. p. frequent in the mixed 
forests and in savannahs, all over Burma from Ava^and *Martaban down to 
Upper Tenasserim ; var. p. exclusively in the savannahs. — FI. Sej)t., Oct. 
Fr. CS. 

6. N. noTUUDiroLTA, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 516, non Bartl. (AT. Brunonis, 
Wall. Cat. 6097 ; Don. Gen. Sy.st. III. 467). 

Hab. Freepaent in the mixed forests, especuilly the upper and lower 
ones, all Over Pegu and Mai’taban down to Tenasserim ; also Chittagong. 
—FI. end of US, ; Fr. CS. 


Uncaria^ Schreb. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Capsule Umg-stalJccd. Leaves more or less pubescent beneath, 

Flowers large, tlic pedicels 1—2 lin. long, velvety ; calyx J in. long ; corolla hirsute, 


. . U,ferruginea, 

Flowers almost scssilo ; calyx 2 lin. long ; corolla velvety, U, sessilifolia. 

* * Capsule sessile. 

X Calyx-limb long-toothed. 

All p.'irts more or less woolly pubescent, XT, pilosa, 

X X Calyx almost truncate or obscurely 5-toothed. Leaves glabrous. 

Leaves green on both sides ; corolbi glabrous, XT. Iwvigata, 

Leaves gliiucous beneath ; corolla-lobcs velvety, XT. sessilifructus. 


1. U. FEBiiuaiivEA, DC. Prod. IV. 348. {JJ, speciosa, Wall. Cat. 
6106). 

Hab. Tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, as 
in the Choungmenah valley (Khaboung), rare ; Tenasserim, apparently 
frequent, j * 

2. XJ. SESSiLiFOXiiA, Boxb. ill Wall. Cat. 6107 and Icon. ined. XVIIL 
t.-79. 

Hab. Tropical forests in the Choungmenah valley (Khaboung) of 
theoB-stern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, rather rare; Tenasserim, Tavoy 
(Wall. Cat. 6106. B).— FI. Sept., Oct., Fr. March. -* 
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Koxburgh’s figure represents the leaves as almost sessile. Is Wallich’s 
identification with the above correct ? 

3. U. PILOSA, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. 11. 130 ; DC. Prod. IV. 348. 
II AB. Not uncommon in the troincal forests of the Pegu Yomah and 

from Martaban down to Tenasserim j also Ava hills. — FI. begin of KS. ; Fr. 
Nov., Dec. 

4. U. LJEviOATA, Wall. Cat. 6111. 

Hab. Rare in the tropical forests of the Choungmenah valley (Kha- 
boung) of the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah ; Tenasserim, Amherst 
(Wall.)— FI. Fcbr. 

6. U. SESSILIFBUCTXJS, Roxb. FI. Ind. I 520 ; DC. Prod. IV. 349. 
Hab. Tropical forests of Pegu and Tenasserim ; Ava, Khakyen hills 
(J. Anderson). — Fit Nov., Dec. 

Luculia, Sw. 

1. L. OEATissiMA, Sweet Brit. FI. Card. t. 145 ; DC. Prod. IV. 358 ; 
Bot. Mag. t. 3946 ; Lodd. Cab. t. 1919. — {Cinchona gratissima^ Wall, in 
Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 154 and Tent. FL Nepal. I. 30. t. 21). 

Hab. Ava, hills cast of Bhamo (J. Anderson). — FI. Sept. 

Hymenodictyon, Wall. 

1. H. TUTBSTFLOJIXJM, Wall, ill Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 151 ; ”DC. Prod. 
IV. 358. {Cinchona thyrsiflora^ Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 529 ; H. Horsfieldii^ 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 158). 

Hab. Rather rare in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah, 
but frequent in the dry forests of Prome ; also Chittagong. — FI. Aug. ; 
Fr. CS. 


Hymenopogon, Wall. 

1. H. PAEASiTicus, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 156 ; DjO. Prod. 
IV. 351. 

Hab. rEpipbytic on mossy trees of the upper dry forests on the Kam- 
bala ridges of the Pegu Yomah, at about 3000 ft. elevation. — Fr. CS. 

Wendlandia, Bartl. 

Consjgectus of Species, 

Siihg, 1. Wendlandia, Flowers 5-inerous, sessile or shortly pcdicellcd, in short 
spikelets, racemes, or clusters, forming thyrsoid panicles. 

' * Calyx^teeth ehortj triangiilar'-aciUe, 

All parts and leaves on both sides harshly and shortly pubescent, scabra. 

Leaves beneath more or less shortly pubescent or almost glabrescent ; panicles pubes- 
cent or tomentose, W, tinctor\^» 

All parts (also the panicle) quite glabrous ; flowers minutely podicoUed, . . W, glahrata, 

* * Calyx-teeth aubulate-aeuminate^ aa long aa or longer than the calyx-tube . . 

Leaves coriaceous, glabrous, W. liguatrina, 

V 
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Leaves lanceolate, membianous, appressed pubescent on the midrib beneath, 

.. W* glomerulata* 

Stibg. 2. Oreenitty WA. Flowers 4- or 5-merous, in one>sided spikes, forming di- 


varicate corymbose panicles. 

All parts glabrous ; flowers 6 — 4-m6rous, W. 8$cunda. 

All parts more or less tawny pubescent ; flowers 4-morous, W, eorymbosa. 


1. W. SCABBA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 310. 

Hab. Ava, hills east of Bhamo (J. Anderson). — Fr. May. 

2. W. TiNCTORiA, DC. Prod. IV. 411 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 153. 
{Bondeletia tinctorial Koxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 134). 

Hab. Frequent in the open and dry forests, ascending into the drier 
hill-forests up to 4000 ft. elevation, from Ava and Martaban down to Te- 
nasserira. — FI. Febr., March ; Fr. March, April. 

3. W. OLABRATA. DC. Prod. IV. 411 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 158. 
Hab. In the drier hill-forests of the Martaban and Tenasserim hills, 

at 2000 — 4000 ft. clev.ation. — FI. March. 

4. W. LiausTBiNA, Wall. Cat. 6272 ; Walp. Rep. II. 505. 

Hab. Ava, Taong dong (Wall.) and Kakhycn hills east of Bhamo 
(J. Anderson) j Tenasserim (Ilelfcr), a variety with longer corolla-tube. — 
FI. Nov.*; March. 

5. W. OLOMisBULATA, Kurz ill Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 310. 
Hab. Tenasserim, Mcrgiii (Ilelfcr). 

G. W. SECUNDA, Griif. Not. Dicot. 266. {Greenia Wightiana, WA. 
Prod. I. 404 ; Wight Icon. t. 1161). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui, in forests near Culweng (GrifE.). — FI. 

Aug. 

7. W. COBYMBOSA, DC. Prod. IV. 413. (JRondeletia eorgmloea^ 
Jack in Mai. Mi sc. T. No. 1. 4. ; W. spicata, DC. 1. c. ; llondeletia spicata^ 
Wall, in Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 139 ; Qreenia Jackii^ WA. Prod. I. 404, in 
adn.). i 

Hab. Tenasserim (Heifer 2843). 

Spiradiclis. Bl. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Stems, petioles, and inflorescence shoitly pubescent ; capsule globular 2-lobed, 

. . 8, bifida. 

All parts quite glabrous ; capsulo oblong, 8. eesspitoaa. 

1. S. BIFIDA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 310. (JPleothecUf 
hifida, WalL*Cat. 6216 ; Hf. in Bth. and Hf. Gen. pi. II. 62). 

« Hab. Martaban Jiills, rare along choungs. 

• 2. S. ciESPiTpsA, Bl. Bydr. 975 ; DC. Prod. IV. 418. (3. cylindrical 
Hf. in Bth. and Hf. Gen. plant. II. 62). 

Hab. Rare along choungs in the hills of Martaban^ 

17 
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Ophiorrhiza* L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Cynm all terminal^ on peduuelen 1 — 3 in, long. Calyx-teeth ahortf triangular. 


X Bractlots conspicuous, subulate, up to a line long. 

All parts glabrous ; leaves long-a(;uminato, 0. gracilis, 

X X Bracts subulate, usually persistent, but the bractlets vciy minute 
if any. 

All parts (also the capsule) glabrous, 0. Mangos, 

Stems and petioles brown-pubescent ; leaves thick-membranous, whitish beneath ; cap- 
sule glabrous, 0, argvntca. 

As preceding, brit loaves only pale-coloured beneath, the inflorescence rnoro hispid- 
pubescent ; capsule minutely hispid, 0. villosa. 


* * Cymes terminal and axillary, on very short peduncles only 4 — 6 lin. long, or 
almost sessile. Calyx-teeth lanceolate, acute. 

Stem, petioles and peduncles more or less shortly pubescent ; lateral branches all shor- 
tened, - O. cruheseens, 

1. O. aiiACTLis, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 311. 

IIau. Tenasserim, Attaran (Brandis). 

2. O. Muxaos, L. AmaJii. Acad. II. 127 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. I. 901; 
DC. Prod. IV. 414 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. ICG. 

Var. a. GEXFiNA, capsule about 3 Un. across, cmarginato,^^ the lobes 
somewhat acute. 

? Var. /3. onTnocABPA, capsule about 2 lin. across, truncate at the 
apex, the lobes blunt or almost tmncatc. 

Hab. Var. only, Martaban bills, at 3000 £t. elevation (Dr. Bran- 
dis). ' 

Dr. Brandis’ specimens are not sufficient to enable one to make out 
whether they should not rather form a distinct species. The true Linnean 
species is a sea-shorc plant, growing chiefly in the beach-forests, most ^iro- 
bablj also growing along the Burmese coasts. ^ 

3. O. ABGENTEA, Wall. Cat. 6229 ; Walp. Rep. II. 503. 

Hab. ‘ Chittagong ; Arracan, on sandstone rocks in the tropical forests 
of Boronga island. — FI. Fr Octob. 

Probably not sufficiently distinct from O, canescens, Bl. 

4. O. VILLOSA, lloxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 64G ; DC. Prod. IV. 

415. (O. rugosa Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 546 ; DC. 1. c. 416 ; Miq. in 

Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 232 ; O, hispidula. Wall. Cat. 6234 ; Don. Gen. 
Syst. III. 523 ; O, trichocarpa, Bl. Bydr. 977 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Jlat. II. 173). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests, from Chittagong and Ava 
down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. FI. April, ^June ; Fr. Aug., Sept. 
6. O. EBUBESCENS, Wall. Cat. 6233 ; Don. Gen. gyst. III. 522. 

Hab. Not uncommon in the hill-forests of Martaban and Tenag^^erim 
(Chappedong-hills, Wall.) at 3000 to 5000 ft. elevation. — FI. March. 
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Argostema, Wall. 
Oon^ectus of S^gecies. 


* Flowers d^fnerous, 

X Leaves reduced to bract- or stipule-like leaflets, of which only 1 or 2^ 


are fully developed. 

All parts glabrous ; leaf solitary ; anthers oblong, blunt, A, unifoUuin. 

Umbels Btiff-hairy ; leaves two, *,A, Tavoyana, 


X X Leaves all developed but very unequal, whorled, or crowded at 
the apex of the stem. 

Glabrous or nearly so ; anthers free, linear, acuminate, opening by terminal pores, 

. »A, vertieillatum* 


* * Flowers 4t—^-merous. 

Stem, inflorescence, and petiole villous-pubescent ; leaves sparingly pubescent, cordate^ 
bluntish or acute ; flowers in pcdunclcd umbels or cymoso umbels, .»A, somriloides. 
Quite as preceding, ^ut flowers solitary on a short pedicel, or by 2 or 3 on a very short 
peduncle, pale rose-coloured, A» oliganihott. 


1. A. XJNTFOLiUM, Bonn, in Horsf. Plant. Jav. rar. 94 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. II. 161. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmcin and Attaran (B. Scott, Dr. 
Brandis]. — FI. July. 

In my specimens the anthers are blunt and not beaked as Bennet des- 
cribes them. 

2. A. Tavotanum, Wall. ap. Bonn, in Horsf* PI. Jav. rar. 95. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.). Unknown to mo. 

3. A. VEBTICTLLATVM, Wall, ill Boxl). FI. Ind. II. 325. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mouhnein (liev. Parish, It. Scott). — FI. July., 

4. A. SONEEILOIDES, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 

Hab. Pegu, abundant on the pagodas of Itangoon (li. Scott.) — FI. 
July, Aug. 

5. A. -OLiOANTHA, Kurz MS. 

Hab. On damp rocks in the coast-forests of South Andaman (Water- 
ing Cove). — FI. June. . ^ 

A small species of Argosiema, with slightly pubescent leaves solitary 
or by pairs, occurs on damp rocks of the tropical forests on Boronga island, 
Arracan, but the specimens are too few and reduced to admit of descrij)- 
tion. Its calyx- lobes arc blunt or rather ret use. 


Dentella, Forst. 

1. D. ^BEPENS, Forst. Gen. 26. 1. 13 ; DC. Prod. IV. 419 ; lioxb. FI. 
Ind, I. 632 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 196. {^Lippaga telephioides, Hndl. 
Abakt. 13. t. 13). 

^ Hab. Commpn in agrarian lands and along river-banks, all over Bur- 
ma from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim and the Andatna.t>ft (here 
introduced only). — FI. Fr. x . 
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Hedyotis, L. 

CoTispectm of Species. 

* Capsule locuHcidally dehiscent. 

Suhg. 1. Oldenlandiay L. Capsule more or less hemispherical or ohsolctoly 2-lobed, 
opening loculicidally. Annual, rarely perennial herbs. 

* Frostrate or diffuse hei'bs. Flowei's soUtarpy or in cymes or clusters in the axils 

of the leavts {rarely also tenninaT). Root sonictims turning perennial. 

X Leaves more or loss oval, petioled. 

Flowers solitary, sessile or nearly so .IT. tinervia. 

X X Leaves linear to narrow-linear, rarely lanceolate, more or less 
sessile. 

+ Flowers solitary or by 2 — 3 on an axillary peduncle. 

Flowers solitary', on very short strong podieels ; leaves membranous, flat, 

. . if. ramosissima. 

Flowers })y 2 — 3, rai'ely solitary, on a capillary peduncle ; pcdiccl^vcry long and capil- 
lary; leaves membranous, flat, 11. hijiora. 

+ + Flowers by 4 or more, forming axillary and terminal clusters 
or cymes. Loaves more or less revolute on their margins, some- 
what rigid. 

Flowers in pedimcled c^mes or the cymes umbel -like, if. umhvllata. 

Flowers in sessile clusters, .if. atigustifolla, 

* * Erect annuals. Flowers in terminal panicles or egmesy or solitarpy rarely the 

inflorescence also axillary. • 

X Leaves sessile or nearly so. 

Leaves sagittate at the base, shortly bristly rough ; flowers palo-bluo, by 3 — 4 terminal, 


and also singly from the leaf-axils ; pedicels long and capillary, ...••• H. lino ides. 
Leaves linear ; corolla about an inch long, brownish purple, 1£. gracilis. 


X X licaves more or less petioled, more or less tapering at the base. 

+ Calyx only J ^ lin. long. 

All parts sparingly pilose ; leaves acute ; cymes pedimcled, axillary and terminal ; 

pedicels capillary, 3 — 4 lin. long, If. Wallichii. 

Stem villous-pubescent, the loaves often whorlod at the end of tho nudo scapc-liko 
stem ; cymes divaricate, peduncled, terminal ; pedicels capillary, 2 — 4 lift, long, 

..If. spcrgulacea. 

• -f + Calyx -J — 2 lin. long. Flowers in racezoies or cymes, terminal 
and in the axils of the upper-loaves. 

Glabrous, more or less succulent ; flowers slenderly pcdicellcd ; capsule not winged, 

the crowning calyx-lubes very short, II. panicnlata. 

Stems, and neiTOS beneath, shortly pubescent ; flowers sessile or nearly so ; capsulo 
more or less compressed and winged, the crowning lobes nearly a line long. 

..if. Andamaniea, 

• * * Capsules opening scpticidally. 

Suhg. 2. Eimetiay WA. Capsule opening septicidally at tho ajfbx by a gaping 
short slit, more or less truncatoly hcmisphorical and obscurely 2-lobed. Scandent, 
diffuse or erect perennials. Flowers in small heads, for&ing axillary and termini 
peduncled cymes or panicles. Corolla often villous within. « 

Glabrous or pubescent ; flowers sessile or nearly so ; nerves of leaves prominent, « ^ 

' • .AT. capitellata, ‘ 
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Scandcnt or diffuso, quite glabrous, glaucous ; flowers pedicolled ; calyx-lobes acut^ 

. .IT. Meandens, 

Erect, branched, quite glabrous ; flowers sessile ; calyx-lobes broad and blunt, JT. elegana. 

Subg, 3. Metabolosj Bl. Capsule sopticidally dehiscent or nearly so, hemispherical 
and more or loss truncate at the apex, often obscurely 2-lobed. Diffuse or half-soandent, 
rarely erect perennials. Flowers in axillary (very rarely terminal) clusters or cymes. 

* Flowers in axillary peduneled cymes, Frostrate or diffuse perennials. 


X Flowers pedicolled, in loose cymes. 

All parts more or less pubescent ; calyx-lobes longer than the tube, ..... .IT. ulmifoUa, 

All parts glabrous ; calyx-teeth minute, H, glabra, 

X X Flowers sessile or nearly so, in little heads collected into peduneled 
cymes or clusters. 

Flowers minute, pale blue ; capsule only about ^ lin. across, H, costata. 


♦ * Flowers sessile or very sJtortly pedicelled^ in axillary or terminal clusters or 
heads. 

Prostrate or diflusc, all parts more or less pubescent ; clusters axillary, . . H, aurieularia. 
Erect, slightly pubescent j clusters terminal, involucred by the 4 or 5 uppermost loaves, 

. . H, scabra, 

1. H. TTiiNEiiviA, Eooni. and Schult, Syst. Veg. III. 197 ; Bedd. 
Icon. t. 29. {Oldenlandia trinervia, Betz. Obs. IV. 23 ; Miq. FI. Ind Bat. 
TI. 189), 

Had. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.) ; Arracan, in grassy spots of the 
beaches ne&r Akyab. — FI. Fr. Boeb. 

2. II. RAMOSTSSTMA, Sprciig. Pugill. II. 32, non Bl. {Oldenlandia 
Irachypoda, DC. Prod. IV. 424 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 187 ; Oldenlandia 
diffusa, lloxb. FI. Ind. 1. 423). 

Hab, Not imfrcqncnt along the larger rivers, like Sittang, Irrawadi, 
etc., also in cultivated lands, from Ava down to Pegu and Martaban. — FI, 
Fr. DS. 

3. H. BiFLOiiA, Sm. in Bees Cycl. XVII. 15. {Oldenlandia hijlora, 
L. sp. pl^; Boxb. FI. Ind. I. 423 ; Oldenlandia Bunnanniana, B. Br. in 
Wall. Cat. 868 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 189 ; Oldenlandia herhacea, DC. 
Prod. IV. 425 ; B^h. FI. Hongk. 151; H, diffusa, Willd. sp. pl»I. 566). 

Var. a. oenuina, flowers by 2 — 3 on very slender pedicels. 

Var. /?. UNTFLOBA, flowers solitary on a very slender pedicel. 

Var. y. graminicola, (IL, graminicola, Kurz in Trim. Journ. Bot, 
1875. 326), leaves narrower and stiffer ; flowers solitary on very slender 
axillary pedicels, or by twos and slenderly peduneled ; corolla 2 liri. long or 
somewhat longer ; style exserted. • 

Var. S. Tjortmrosa, {Oldenlandia corymhosa, L. Herb. ; DC. Prod. IV. 
4^6 ; Oldenlandia ramosa, Boxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 445 ; Wight. Icon. 
t»822 ; DC. Prod. IV. *426), flowers by 2 — 3 and cymose umbellate by 3 — 7. 

Has. Common in agrarian lands on river-banks, along road-sides, &o., 
alsir/ in grassy spots in the leaf-shedding forests, all over Burma ; var. j3. 
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and 5. in agrarian and dry grass-lands of Ava and tegu, also Andamans — 
FI. Fr. X . 

4. H. VTMBELLATA, WA. Prod. I. 413. {Oldenhndia umhelUta^ L. 
sp. pi. 174 ; Roxb. Corom. PL 1. 1. 3 and FI. Ind. I. 421; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. II. 191). 

Had. Burma, probably Ava (Griff. 2895/2). 

5. H. ANausTiFOLTA., Cham, and ScKlecht. in Linn. 1829. 153 ; DC. 
Prod. IV. 419. (JEL, pintfolia, Wall. Cat. 850 ; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 520). 

Had. Tenasserim, Amherst (Wall. Cat. 850 A). 

6. H. LiNOiDES, Griff. Not. Dicot. 265. (-ff. arguta, R. Br. in Wall. 
Cat. 864). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.) ; Mergui, in moist sandy places, 
near Culweng. (Griff.). — FI. Octob. 

7. II. OBACiLTS, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 377, non DC. (ff stric- 
ta^ Wall, in As. Research. XIII. 369, non Sm. ; H. fmca^ Ham. in Don. 
Prod. Nep. 134 ; H. aspera, Heynein Roth. Nov. sp. 93, cum syn. ; Ko- 
hautia sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 265. t. 477). 

Hab. Ava, Irrawaddi valley at Katha, in savannahs (Griff.). — FL 
May. 

8. H. Walliciiit, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1876. 136. 

Hab. Not unfrequeiit in the eng- and hill-cng-forests from Martaban 

down to Tenasserim. — FI. Fr. Octob. 

9. H. SPEBGULACEA, {Oldmlmulia spergulncea, DC. Prod. IV. 428 ; 
Oldenlandia ovalifolia, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 192, non DC. ; H, scnpigera^ 
R. Br. in Wall. Cat. 881 ; AT. nudicaulis, WA. Prod. It 416 ; Bedd. icon, 
t. 33). 

Hab. Not unfrequcnt on rocky ground in the leaf-shedding forests, 
especially in the dry, eng-, and upper mixed ones, from Promc, Pegu, and 
Martaban down to Upper Tenasserim. — FI. Ih*. Sept. — Decb. 

10. H. paxiculata, (Oldenlandia paniculata, L. sp. pi. 1667 ; Roxb. 
FI. Ind. I. 422 / Bth. FI. Hongk. 152 ; DC. Prod. IV. 4B7 ; H. racemosa^ 
Lamk. Diet. III. 76 and 111. t. 62. f. 2 ; Wight Icon. t. 312 ; Oldenlandia 
alata, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 421, non Keen.). 

Hab. Frequent in rubbishy place.s, in garden and other cultivated' 
land, along river-banks, &c., all over Burma. — Fl. Fr. Jan. — June. 

11. H. Axdamanica, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 811. 

• Hab. On moist sandstone rocks along choungs in the forests of tho 
Andamans. — Fl. Fr. May, June. 

A branched variety of this has the capsules more compressed and more 
keel-winged and tho calyx-teeth still larger. As a species it is allied to 

II. lancew folia, Dalz., and H. alata, L. 

12. II. CAPiTELLATA, R.Br. in Wall. Cat. 837 ; Walp. Bep. II. 'l94. 
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Var. a. aEKUiNA, {Oldenlandia*rubioideSi Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 353), 
all parts quite glabrous. 

Var. p. SUBPUBESCENS, stems glabrous, the branchlets and the under- 
surface of the leaves minutely pubescent. 

Var. y. pubescens, all parts densely pubescent, the leaves above 
roughish minutely, beneath softly and yellowish but shortly, pubescent ; 
calyx-teeth often longer and larger. 

Hab. Var. a. and /8. from Martaban down to Tenasserim ; also Ava, 
Kakhycn hills ; var. y. not unfrequcnt in the hill-toungyas, and along 
choungs in the tropical forests of the Martaban and Tenasserim hills, up to 
3000 ft. elevation. — FI. Decb. — Febr. ; Fr. Febr. 

This species has been identified with ZT. fruticosa of Linne, but the 
Ceylon plant of this name is certainly distinct. 

13. H. SCAJ^DENS, Eoxb. FI. Ind. 1. 361 ; DC. Prod. IV. 422. 

Hab. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.) ; Ava, Kakhyon hills (J. Anderson). 

— FI. Dccb. ; Fr. Jan. — March. 

14. II. ELEOANS, Wall. Cat. 887. 

Hab. Not unfrequcnt in the drier hill-forests, especially the pine- 
forests, of the Martaban hills east of Tounghoo, at 4000 — 5000 ft. elevation ; 
also Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall. ; Helf.). 

N, B* Bentham (FI. Hoiigk. 140) mentions doubtfully -ET. loganiou 
des, Bth., as growing about Moulmcin ; possibly this species is meant ? 3, 
loganioideSf with long calyx-lobcs, occurs on Mt. Ophir near Malacca. 

15. H. ULMIEOLFA, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 370 ; DC. 
Prod. IV. 421 ; (IZ» liiieata^ Don. Prod. FI. Nep. 134). 

Hab. In the drier hill-forests, especially in the pine-forests, of the 
Martaban hills east of Tounghoo, at 4000 to 6000 ft. elevation. — Fr. 
March. 

16. ^ H. GLABEA, Wall. Cat. 848 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 133. (Sjger^ 
macoce glahra^ Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 368). 

Hab. Tenasserim (Hclf. 2885). • 

17. H. costata, {Sj)ermacoce costata, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 370 ; 3. 
coerulea, Korth. in Ned. Kruidk. Arch. II. 160, non L. ncc. WA. ; 3, 
cnpituUJlora, Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. II. 183 ; Metaholos cceruletiSy Bl. Bydr. 
992; DC, Prod. IT. 435). 

Hab. In tropical forests, more especially along choungs and in shrub- 
bery, of the southern parts of the Pegu Yomah above Rangoon ; more fre- 
quent in Tenasserim. — Fr. Sept. 

, 18. H. AXTBicuL^TA, L. sp. pi. 147 ; DC. Prod. IV. 420 ; Bedd. 
leon. t. 27. (3. venosa^ Korth. in Ned. Kruidk. Arch. II. 160 ; Miq. Ft 
Ind. Bat. II. 182 ; Metaholos venoms, Bl. Bydr. 991 ; 3. iodonewray Miq. 
1. c. *181 ; 3Jmeatay Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 369, non Don). 
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Hab. Ava hills oast of Bhamo (J. Anderson). — Fr. Octob. 

19. II. scABBA, Wall. Cat. 880. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests from Martaban down to 
Upper Tenasserim. — FI. Fr. April ; Aug. 

Doubtful Species, 

1. H, argentea, Wall. Cat. 858 ; Walp. Kep. II. 502. 

Hab. Ava, banks of the Irrawadi. 

2. H, Mergucnsis^ Hf. in Bth. and Hf. Gen. PI. II. 57. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (GrifE.). 

Scleromitrion, WA. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Subff, 1. Eu^ScUromitrion, {Fergnsonia, Ilf. ?) Capsule lociilicidally aoparating 
into 2 many-aecdt‘d cocci. Calyx more or less obovoid, crowned by the converging 
calyx-limb. Sligmatic lobes 2. Diffuse perennials. 

* Floivers in terminal sessile heads or clusters. 

Flower-heads half-included in the embracing bases of the involuerc-like uppermost 
loaves ; calyx-lceth large, S. cornnarium, 

* * Flowers in axillary clusters or heads, 

X All parts glabrous or nearly so. 

Loaves linear, not nerved, quite glabrous ; flowers in dense clusters ; cat>Tc.tube gla- 
brous or nearly so ; eapsulo glabrous or shortly hispid, S. rigidum, 

licavcs ovate to ovate-oblong ; flowers by 2— 3 or few in the leaf-axils; ca])snle gla- 
brous, tS, nitidum, 

X X All parts, more especially the stems and capsule, more or loss short- 
ly hispid. 

All parts, also the loaves, shortly scabrous-pubescent ; capsule ovoid, about a lino long 
or longer, . , S, hispidum. 

Stem shortly hispid ; leaves glabrous above, minutely pubcrulous beneath ; corolla hfilf 
the size, pubescent at the throat ; capsule globular (like in Oldenla7idJa\ with short 

caljTt-lobes, S. \mradoxum, 

Suhg, 2. Tetragyneia^ Miq. {AllaophanUy Thw.). Capsule separating into 2 cocci 
which again fceparate into twos. Stigmas or stigmatic lobes 4. 

Stigmas capitate ; leaves not rugose, sparingly hirsute above, S. deeipiens. 

Stigmas linear, almost spreading ; leaves rugose, above glabrous or nearly so, 6'. rugosmn, 

1. S. COBONABIUM, {JLedyotis coronaria^ Wall. Cat. 856). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Attaran (Brandis) j Tavoy (Wall.) — FI. Oct. 

2. S. TETBANBBUM, {liondcletia teirandra^ Koxb. FI. Ind. 1.521; 
Medgotis macropliylla. Wall. Cat. 841 ; Miq. 1. c. 178 ; Hedyotis nodijlora^ 
Wall. Cat. 855 ; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 526). 

Hab. All over Tenasserim. — Fr. Febr. 

3. S. BioiDUM, {Sedyotis rigida, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 181 j 

holos rigidus, Bl. Bydr. 992). * 

Hab. Tenasserim. — ^Fr. Febr. 
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4 S. NITIDIJM, {Sedgotis niiida, WA. Prod. I. 412). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the eng-forests of Pegu and in those of 
Martaban east of Tounghoo. — Fr. CS. 

Very probably only an extreme, broad-leaved form of 8. hispidumf 
while 8, approoffimatum {Sedgotis approximate^ WA. ; Spermacoce tuJmlaris, 
R. Br. ?) may be an extreme, narrow-leaved variety of it. 

5. ^ S. HiSPiDUM, {Hedgotis hispida^ Retz. Obs. Bot. IV. 23 ; Roxb. 
FI. Ind I. 364 ; DC. Prod. IV. 420 ; Hedgotis sp. GrifE. Not. Dicot. 266 ; 
Spermacoce sp. Griff. 1. c. 272). 

Hab. Frequent along choungs in the moister upper mixed and the 
tropical forests, from Ava and Martaban to Pegu. — Fr. Jan. 

6. S. PAEADOXUM, {Hedgotis paradoxa, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng. 187G. 135). 

IIa.b. Common in the moister upper mixed forests of the Andamans. 
— FI. Fr. Jan. — March. 

NB. Allasophania decipiens, Thw., is in my eyes a very near ally to 
Scleromitrium rugosum {Hedgotis rugosa, Korth.). 

Spermacoce, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Flowers in* dense whorl-liko clusters or heads, white, about a Une long ; capsules 1 lin. 

long, 8, atricta, 

Flowers 2 — 3 lin. long, blue, few- clustered j capsule about 2 lin, long, hiapida, 

1. S. STEICTA, L. f. Suj^pl. 120 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 376 ; 
DC. Prod. IV. 654 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 331 ; Bth. FI. Hoiigk. 162. 

Hab. Frequent in the dry and open forests all over Ava and Pegu 
down to Upper Tenasserim. — FI. RS. ; Fr. CS. 

2. S. HisPiDA, L. Mant. 558 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 379 ; 
WA. Prod. .1. 438 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 332. {S, scahra^WUld, sp. pi. 1. 
572 ; Rtxb. FI. Ind. 1. c. 377). 

Var. a. iiispida, whole plant hispid-pubescent, the leaves usually 
of a softer texture and undulate ; corolla-tube only 1^-2 lin. long ; capsule 
greyish or whitish villous ; seeds opaque, black. 

? Var. p. AETicuLAEis, {S. articularis, L. f. Suppl. 119 ; Roxb. 1. c. 
378 ; Miq. 1. c. 332 j S. Avana, R. Br. in Wall. Cat. 828 ,* G. Don. Gen. 
Syst. III. 621 ; S. longicaulis, R. Br. in Wall. Cat. 826 j G. Don. Gen. 
Syst. III. 021), whole plant more scabrous, and short pubescent, the leaves 
rigid and i]|pt undulate ; corolla-tube about 3 lin. long, slender ; capsule 
shorter and hispid ; seeds often glossy, black or brownish. 

• Hab. Var. p- cmly, frequent in agrarian land and on stony sterile 
grounds in the leaf-shedding forests, from Ava and Martaban down to 
Tenasserim, up to 1500 ft. elevation. — FI. Fr. D. S. 

18 
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Knoxia, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

* St&m leafyy without radical leavesy more or lees branched, 

LeareB petiolod ; flowers Bpikod, forming corymbs, JT. eorymbosa. 

Loaves sessile or nearly so ; flowers corymbose, forming corymbs, K, microearpa, 

* * Leaves all crowded at the base ; stem scape-lihey with narrow small cauline 

leaves only. 

More or less hairy while young ; calyx-tube densely villous ; corolla nearly ^ an inch 
long, K, plantaginea, 

1. K. COET3IBOSA, Willd. sp. pi. I. 582 ; WA. Prod. I. 439 ; Wight 
lilus* r 128 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 330. {Spermacoce tereSy Eoxb. FI. Ind. 
ed. Wall. I. 373 ; Spermacoce Smmtrensisy Retz. Obs. IV. 23, non Roxb.). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the diy and eng-forcsts of Ava, and Prome, 
and also in Martaban east of Tounghoo. — FI. March, April. 

2. K. MiCEOCAEPA, Kurz MS. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the eng and low forests of Pegu, especially 
the Irrawaddi zone ; also in Martaban, as Yoonzeleen (Brandis) ; Zwa-Kabin 
(Parish). — FI. Octob., Nov. ; Fr. Dec., Jan. 

There are specimens with a short wide corolla-tube and others with a 
slendtr tube nearly twice the length. 

3. K. PLANTAOiNEA, Wall. PI. As. Ear. I. t. 32 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
II. 330. 

Hab. In the dry and eng-forests of Promo as far south as Myod- 
weng, but everywhere rare and sporadic. — FI. Sept., Octob. ; Fr. Octob. — 
Jan. 


Cephalanthus, L. 

1. C. NAUCLEOIDES, DC. Prod. IV. 539. — {Nauclea tetrandray Eoxb. 
FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 125). 

Hab. Burma, probably Ava hills 1(Griff.). 

Psederia, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

* Ripe seeds not winged. Capsule globular. 

Glabrous or pubescent ; corolla scurfy-tomontose or velvety outside, P, tomeniosa, 

♦ * Ripe seeds broadly winged. Capsule more or less compressed, 

X Corolla mealy or scurfy-tomontose or velvety outside. 

Quito glabrous ; calyx-lobcs shorter than tho calyx-tubc ; seed- wings pale-coloured, 

' <^ ,^F,foetida, 

Sparingly and shortly puberulous ; calyx-lobes longer than the tube ; seed-wings black- 
ish, . • F, ealyeina, 

X X Corolla not tomentose, but only spoiingiy and shol^ly pilose. ^ 
All softer parts, and more especially the undersurface of tho leaves, villous-tomento^ ; 
seed-wings corky, pale-coloured, • • P. lanuginosa. 
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1. P. TOMENTOSA, Bl. Bjdr. 968 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 258, and 
Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 264. (P. harlulatay Miq. in Ann. Mus. L. B. 
IV. 265 ; P. densijlora, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 259 ; P. foetida^ Bth. FI. 
Hongk. 162 ?). 

Var. a. TOMENTOSA, all parts more or less shortly pubescent or almost 
scurfy-pubescent. 

Var. cfLABEA, all parts glabrous or only sparingly and minutely 
pubescent on the nerves. 

Hab. Arracan hills. — FI. Fr. Octob. 

. 2. P. FOSTiDA, L. Mant. 62 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. od. Wall. II. 517 ; WA. 

Prod. I. 424 ; Miq’. FI. Ind. Bat. 11. 258. (P. ovata^ Miq.' in Ann. Mus. 
liUgd. Bat. IV. 256). 

Var. p, MTCBOCAEPA, capsule compressed ovoid-orbicular, only about 
3 lin. long. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in shrubbery, from Chittagong and Ava down 
to Upper Tenasserim ; Var. ^8. on Taong dong in Ava (Wall.) — Fr. Nov. 
— Jan. m 

3. P. CALTCTNA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 74. 

Ha^b. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall. Cat. 6247. E). — Fr. Nov. 

4. P. LANUOTNOSA, Wall. PI. As. rar. II. 52. t. 165 ; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. II. 259. (P. macrocarpa, Wall. Cat. 7292 ; Don Gen. Syst. IV. 561). 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed forests, especially along choungs, all 
over Burma from Ava and Martaban down to Tenasserim ; also freely 
springing up in the upper toungyas. — FI. Jan. — July ; Fr. Jan. — ^March. 


Lasianthus, Jack. 

Conspectus of Species, 

J Ilowers in clusters or short peMncled cymesy the bracts very minute and usually 
deciduous. 

Flowers sossilo ; calyx glabrous, the lobes about as long as the tube ; drupes crowded 
by the lincar-lanccolatc calyx-tooth, 7 . . • Z. lueidus. 

Flowers very shortly pcdicellod or almost sessile ; caljTc puberulous, the limb broad 
with very short teeth ; drupes crowned with the cyathiform contracted almost 
truncate calyx-limb; Z. constrietus. 

• • Flowers in densely hracted sessile clusters, the bracts more or less eonspieuom 
and often persistent, 

X Calyx-segments about a lino long or shorter. Stipules small. 

Leaves shortlys petiolod, puberulous beneath ; outer bracts broad and blunt, but shoi4 ; « 
calyx-lobes lanceolate, Z. atereorarius, 

S{iaringly stifUuiiry ; lea^res almost sessile, oblique ; bracts all linear-subulate; hir- 

* sute, •...j..*.* ••#••• •••••••• Z. Walliehiu 

X X Calyx-segments linear to linear-subulate, 3 — 5 lin. long, hirsute. 

+ Stipules very lai-ge and leafy, oval. 
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Leaves glabrous or nearly so ; stipules persistent, involucrating the flower heads, 

..Z. aiipularis, 

-I- + Stipules more or less lanceolate, small, not leafy. 

All parts brown-hirsuto ; outer bracts very largo, leafy, ovate, acuminate, L, ct/anocarpa, 

1. L. LUCiDFS, Bl. Bydr. 997 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 319. 

Hab. Upper Teiiasserim (Falconer). — FI. Febr. 

2. L. coNSTEtCTUS, Wight in Macloll. Calc. Journ. VI. 515 ; Walp. 
Ann. II. 762. (X. pauc^ora, Wight 1. c. ? ; Mepliitidea sp. Griff. Not. 
Dicot. 267. t. 474. f. 4). 

HaB. Common in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; Tenassorim, 
from Thoungyecn (Brandis) to Mergui (Griff.). — FI. Fr. April — June. 

Habit of X. stercorarim^ but differs in the inflorescence and in the 
shape of the calyx-limb. 

3. L. STEECOiiAiuus, Bl. Bydr. 1000 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 324 
and Annal. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 248. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of Upper Tenasscrim and the 
Andamans. — FI. March, April. 

4. L. Wallicuu, Wight in Maclell. Calc. Journ. VI. 503. {Mophiti- 
dea Wdllichiiy WA. Prod. I. 390; Walp. Ann. II. 760; Nomtelia? his- 
piila, Wall, in Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 187). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Upper 
Tenassorim ; also on the Andamans. — FI. April, May ; Fr. March. 

5. L. STiPULABis, Bl. By dr. 997 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 319 and 
Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 246. 

Hab. Tenasscrim (or Andamans) (Helf. 2937). 

6. L. CTA 2 fOCAEPUS, Jack in Linn. Trans. XIV. 125 ; 'Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. II. 316, non Bl. — (X. hracteatm, Wight in Maclell. Calc. Journ. VI. 501 ; 
Triosteum hirsutum, Eoxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. II. 180 ; X. Roxhurgliii, 
Wight 1. c. 502). 

Hab. Chittagong (Eoxb.) ; rather frequent in the tropicaMbrests of 

South Andaman. — FI. May, J une. 

< 

Cephaelis, L. 

1. C. HEEBACEA, Eoxb. FI. Ind. I. 533. {Fsychotria Jicrlacea^ L. sp. 
pi. 245 ; Geophila reniformis^ Don. Prod. Nep. 136 ; Wight Icon. t. 54 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 311). 

Hab. Eather frequent in tropical forests, especially in the shade of 
bamboo, from Martaban and the southern spurs of the Pegu Yomah down 
to Tenasserim and the Andamans. — ^FL June, July ; F. Oct. — ^Dec. 

Hydnophytum, Jack. ^ 

1. H. roEMiCABUM, Jack in Linn. Trans. XIV. 124; Miq. FI., Ind. 
Bat. II. 309. 
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Hab. Frequent on trees in the mangrove swamps of the Andamans. 
— FI. Fr. May, June. 


Fsyohotria, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Stibff. 1. Lmcopyremi. Seeds plano-convex without ribs or dorsal keel, enclosed 
in a whito thin membranous pyrene. ’ 

Small decumbent undor-shrub, the stems and often also the nerves beneath shortly to- 

mentose, P. ealocarpa^ 

Subg. 2. Eu-Psychotria. Pyrenes hard, with a more or less distinct dorsal rib, or 
ribbed and furrowed. 

* Pyrenes not* ribbed and furrowed^ hut dorsalhj ‘tnore or less distinctly keekd or 
trigonous, 

X Pyrenes plano-convex, with an obsolete longitudinal dorsal rib. Al- 
bumen spuriously ruminate. 

Glabrous ; panicles elongate and raccmc-liku, P. eonnata. 

As preceding ; leaves larger ; panicle thyrsoid or corymb-like ; berries obovoid, 

. . P. platyneura, 

X X Pyrenes 3-gonous, the inner face flat, the 2 lateral ones moro or 
less concave and meeting in a longitudinal ridge. 

^ + Quite glabrous. 

Habit of P. eonnnta ; ejunes small, in slightly puborulous poduncled panicles ; calyx 


about a»Lin. across,' obsolctely 6-toothed ; albumen equable, .... P. symplocifolia* 
+ + Tawny or rusty hairy. Flowers s^silo, clustered or in h^ads. 

Flower-heads very small ; leaves glabrous above, P. polyneura^ 

Flower-heads rather largo, compact ; leaves hirsute on both sides ; albumen equable, 

.. P. JIelferia/f\a. 


* • Pyrenes longitudinally ribbed and furrowed {^'ibs usually 3 — 6.) 

X Flowers clustered or in heads. 

Leaves opaque ; cyme compact, somewhat tomentoso ; bracts subulate ; albumen mmi- 

nate, P. montieola. 

Leaves glossy; panicle thyrsoid, glabrc^, the branchings whorled ; bracts broadly 

ovutr^ adenophyllam 

X X Flowers pcdiccUed, in lax cymes or corymbs. 

+ Small erect shrubs. • 

X Leaves thick membranous or porgamentaceous, turning more 
or less brownish in drying, 
t Drupe 4 — 6 lin. long. 

Glabrous ; cymes rusty-puberulous ; albumen ruminate, P. viridifiora. 

t t Drupe only 2 — 3 lin. long. Albumen ruminate. 

.Cymes rusty puborulous on a peduncle 1 — i in. long ; calyx-teeth distinct, linear ; ber- 
ries crowned by the calyx-lobes, P. Asiatita* 

Cymes rusty •puborulous, almost sessile ; calyx almost truncate ; berries truncate- 

crowned, •P- Andamaniea^ 

Cjmes glabrous ; leaves nteower, P. divergens^ 

I X X Leaves thin membranous, remaining green in drying. 

All parts glabrous, P. viridiasiina. 

+ -f Liarge scandent shrubs. Albumen equable. 
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Corjnnbs fiimishf^d at th(- lower branchings with 2 opposite narrow floral leaves, 

• • P. sarmentosa, 

1. P. CAIOCAEPA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 315. 

Had. Frequent in the tropical forests of Pegu and Martaban down 
to Ui:)por Tenasserim ; Ava, Kakhyen hills (J. Anderson). — ^FL Aug. — ^Febr. 
Fr. Jan. — March. 

?. P. coNifATA, Wall, in Boxb. FI. Lid. II. 1G3 ; WA. Prod. I. 433. 
(^Qrimilea elongata^ Wight Icon. t. 103G ; Fcederia erectay Koxb. FI. Ind. 
I GS5). 

fiAb. Frequent in the moister upper mixed and ift the tropical forests 
of the Pegu Yomah and Tenasserim down to the Andamans. — FI. April, 
May ; Fr. CS. 

3. P. PLATTNEmA, Kurz in Trim. Journ. Bot. 1875. 327. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andaman islands. — FI. 
May, June. 

Much resembling P. rolitatay Bl., from which it differs in the stipules, 
glabrous inllorc.sccncc, and glabrous corolla. 

4. P. SYMPiociFOLiA, Kurz For. FI. II. 11. 

Hab. In the drier hill-forests of the Martaban .Jjjlls east of Toun- 
ghoo, not rare at 5000 to 7000 ft. elevation. — FI. Fr. March. 

•5. P. poltxeubI, Kurz in Trim. Journ. Bot. 1875. 327. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the South Andaman, 
--^Fl. May. 

6. P. Helferiaxa, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 314. 

Hab. Tenasserim — or Andamans? — (TIelf. 3038). 

7. P. MoyiicoLA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 315. 

Hab. Frequent in the moister hill-forests of Martaban and Upper 
Tenasserim, at 3500 to 6000 ft. clevatili. — FI. Fr. March, April. 

8. P. ABEXOPiiYLLA, Wall, ill Iloxb. FI. Ind. II. 166. 

Hab. < Tenasserim — or Andamans? — (Helf. 3037). 

Wallich describes his plant as having racemes of the thickness 
of the little finger ; my plant agrees with his herbarium-specimens and 
belongs in the vicinity of Qmmilea Qnrdneri, Thw., a vei’y near ally to 
P,sych, leucocoma, Tcysm. and Biiin. in Tydsch. Nat. Ver. Ned. Ind. 

9. P. VIHIDIFLOEA, licinw. ap. Bl. Bydr. 963 ; DC. Prod. IV. 521 ; 

JJiq* Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 207. (Grmnilea viridijlora^ Miq. FL Ind. 
Bat. II. 298). / 

Var. a. genuina, stipules broad and rather large ; leaves entire ; 
cymes puberulous ; calyx-teeth inconspicuous. * 

Var. TTNDTJLATA, as preceding, but leaves unduiate, the calyx-teeth 
about i lin. long. 
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? Var. y. CAIOPHTLLA, (F. calophy/la. Wall, and Griff. MS.), sti- 
pules small and subulate ; cymes glabrous ; caly^-teeth about i lin. long. 
Hab. Var. )8. Chittagong (Hf. and Tb.). 

P. picta, Wall. Cat. 8353. B. from Tavoy, Tonasserim, seems to be- 
long to var. y., but the specimens are too imperfect for identification. 

10. P. Anbamanica, Kurz in Trim. Journ. Bot. 1875. 328. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans, — ^Fl. Fr. 
April, - May. 

11. P. DlVEEaENS, Bl. Bydr. 959 ; DC. Prod. IV. 320 ; Miq. Ann. 
Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 206. (^Ormiilea divergens, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 299). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim, very rare in those of the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, — FI. 
May — June ; Fr. Fcbr., March. 

This may possibly be a form only of P. Asiatzca, 

12. P. viEiJDissiMA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 315. 

Hab. Bather rare in the tropical forests of Martaban east of Toun- 

ghoo and in Tenasserim (Helf. 3048). 

13. P. SAHAiEXTOSA, Bl. Bydr. 964 ; DC. Prod. IV. 522 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bai^. II. 286 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 206 ; Wight Icon. t. 
1038. 

Hab,® Tenasserim, Amherst (Falconer). — FI. April. 

Chasalia, Comm. 

1. Cn. CUEVIFLOIIA, Thw. Ccyl. PI. 150 ; Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. 
Bat. IV. 202. — {PsycUotria cureijlom, Wall, in Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 167 ; 
Psychotria ophioxyJoides^ Wall. 1. c. 168 ; Ch, Itzriday Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
II. 282 ? ; Psychotria amligua, WA. ; Wight Illustr. II. t. 127). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests from Martaban down to 
Tenasserim and the Andamans. — Fj^April, May. 

Saprosma, Bl. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Flowers sessile^ terminal. 

Flowers solitary ; stipules cut and fringed, S. consitnile. 

* * Flowers solitary or by 3 or more in pedimclcd, axillary cymes. 

Cymes poor-flowered, long-pcdunclcd, glabrous, axillary by 2 — 4 ; upper leaves usually 

terhuy ; corolla 4-morous, ternatum. 

1. S. (jpNSiMiLE, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 29. • 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the drier hill-forests, at 3000 to 5000 fiV 
elevation ; from the ]M[^*taban hills to Tenasserim. — Fr. Febr. 

* Much resomb^s S. fruticosum, BL, but differs in the flowers and. 
stipples. ' ' 
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2. S. TEBNATUM, Bth. and Hf. Gren. PI. II. 131, (Serissa temata, 
Kurz in And. Hep. ed. 2. 40 ; Paderia ternata^ Wall. Cat. 6248 ; Don 
Gen. Syst. III. 561). 

Var. a. GENUDfA, all parts quite glabrous. 

? Var. /?. PUBEETJLA, stipules, petioles, and nerves beneath more or 
less pubescent. 

Hab. Var. rather frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans 
— FI. May, June. 

Coffba, L. 

Consj^ectus of Species, 

* Corolla ftmnel-shaped. 

All parts quite glabrous and glossy ; flowers very shortly pedicelled, in axillary clus- 
ters, • C, jLrabica, 

* * Corolla salver-shaped. 

X Berries peduncled. 

All parts quite glabrous and glossy ; flowers on pedicels, | — 1 in. long usually terminal, 

>i*arely axillary', C, Uirandra, 

X X Berries sessile. 

Young shoots and nerves beneath sparingly pubescent ; flowers sessile, terminal and 
axillary, C. lio^tghalemis, 

C. Aeabica, L. sp. pi. 245 ; Koxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 193 ; 
Sims. Bot. Mag. t. 1303 j Wight Icon. t. 53 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bai. II. 305. 

IIab, Occasionally cultivated, but nowhere on a large scale. — FI. 
March — May ; Fr. Nov. — Jan. 

2. C. TETEANDRA, lioxb. FI. Iiid. cd. Wall. II. 193 ; DC. Prod. IV. 
499. (Prismatomeris tetrandra^ Hf. ui Bth. and Hf. Gen. pi. II. 119). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Martaban hills 
and the Andamans, up to 3000 ft. elevation ; also Chittagong. — FI. March, 
April. 

3. C. Bengalet^sts, Roxb. FI. Bid. cd. Wall. II. 194 ; DC. Prod. 

IV. 499 ; WA. Prod. I. 435 ; Bot. Mag. t. 4917. * 

Hab. f Tropical forests of Martaban and Tenasserim ; also Chitta- 
gong. 

Ixora, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Sulg, 1. Pavetta, L. Flowers 4- or 5-merous. Style exserted to the 
same or nearly the same length of the tube, the stigma simple and spindle^^ 
like. 

O Corolla more funnel-shaped, the tube only 3 lin. long. 

+ Flowers sessile or nearly so, in a dense head. 

Glabrous, turning black in dr3ring ; habit of I, Favetta /. compaetyiora, 

+ + Flowers in cymes or corymbs, shortly pedicelled. 
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Glabrous, the corymbs puborulous and recurved ; berries crowned by the calyx-lobes^ 

.. /. recunta. 

Glabrous, also the erect or nearly erect corymbs ; berries marked by the circular scar 

of the fallen calyx-limb, L webertsfoUa, 

O O Corolla-tube slender, \ — } in. long ; flowers pedicelled. 

All parts (also the corymbs) glabrous, in drying remaining green, L Pavetta, 

All parts more or loss pubcrulous to tomentose, usually turning black in drying ; 

corymbs short-puberulous, L tommtoia* 

All parts villous-pubescent, in drying not blackening ; corymbs villous from spreading 

short hairs, /. naticleijhra, 

Suhg. 2. Ixora, L. Flowers 4- rarely 5-merous. Style shorter or 
longer exserted but never exceeding the corolla-tube by more than J J of 
its length, the stigmatic lobes usually spreading, rarely longer cohering. 
Eu-Ixora. Flowers 4-merou8. 

* Ptoivers m sem’le or pcdimcled cymen or corymbs, 

X Corymbs trichotomoiis, short-pcduncled or sessile and in this case con- 
sisting of 3 or more terminal peduncled cymes. Flowers and fhiits- 
conspicuously (1 — 2 lin.) pcdiccllcd as in tiiio Pavetta, 

-H Leaves acuminate or acute at tho base, on a petiole J — 1 in. long. 
Leaves one-coloured, black in drying ; flowers white ; corolla-tube 4 lin. only long, 

. . I, coriacea,. 

Exactly arf preceding, but corolla -tube nearly an inch long, . . * * I, maerosipkmi. 

Leaves pale-coloured beneath ; flowers pnlo-roso ; corolla-tube an inch long, I, rosella, 
+ -I- Leaves sessile or nearly so, tho base rounded or cordate. 

Tree ; corymbs on a peduiude 1 — 1 } in. long, I, brunneseetta, 

X X Cymes or corymbs short-pcduncled or sessile, tho flowers sessile or 
shortly and stoutly pedicelled. 

+ Flowers white or rarely pale rose-coloured (never orange or scar- 
let), the corolla-lobes often comparatively narrower. 

O Corolla pubcrulous or pubescent outside. 

All parts more or less pubescent ; cyme rather small, ahnost sessile ; leaves pubescent, 

• sessile, * L Brunonia, 

• O O Corolla glabrous, rarely tho throat bearded. 

t Flowers sessile. Corolla-tube J — J in. long, the throat 
naked. ^ 

Shrub ; leaves sessile with a rounded or cordate base ; coiyTnb glabrous, 

. . I, memecylifolia. 

Shrub ; leaves pctiolod, the base acute or obtuse ; eoiy’^mb glabrous, .... I, aeaailijhra„ 

Tree ; leaves potioled, the base acute or obtuse ; cymes puberulous, I, rugoaula. 

t t Flowers shortly pedicelled. Corolla-tube IJ — 2 in. 

' long, the throat bearded. 

Glabrous, also the inflorescence ; leaves sessile or nearly so, I, Brandiaima, 

• -f Flowers orange to deep scarlet, very rarely (in varietieS» 

chiefly) white or pale rose-coloured, and in this case the coroUa- 
lobea always much broader than those of the white- flowered see** 
tion. 

O Calyx-teeth very short. 

t Inflorescence puberulous. 


19 
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Glabrous ; calyx-tooth acuto ; corolla-lobes more or less acute, I, coccinea. 

t t Inflorescence glabrous. 

Glabrous ; calyx-teetb blunt ; coroUa-tubo 1 — in. long, the lobes almost orbicular, 

• • J. stricla. 

Glabrous ; 2 of the calyx-teeth acuto, the 2 others blunt ; corolla-lobes acute or almost 


aeuminato, L glaucina, 

0 0 Calyx-teeth 1 — IJ lin. long. 

Glabrous ; cal}'x-lobcs erect ; flowers white, L KorthaUima, 


* * Corymbs pamckd^ the panicles thyrsoid^ brachiate4richotomou8j longer or 
shorter pcdtincled. 

X raiiiclt* tliyrsoid, long-pcdunrled. furnished at tho base or above the 
base of the peduncle with a pair of sessile cordate or oval floral leaves, 
t Corolla-throat naked, tho tube /5 — 6 lin. long. 

Leaves thin, turning black in drying ; panicle glabrous ; pedicels 1 — 2 lin. long, 

.. L nigricans. 

Leaves membranous or chartaceous, onc-coloured ; pedicels 1 — 2 lin. long ; panicle 

glabrous, /. diversifolia. 

Leaves coriaceous, pale-coloured beneath ; flowers sessile ; panicle pubonilous, 

. , I. spectabilis. 


+ + Corolla-throat bearded. 

Glabrous ; corolla-tube an inch long, /. harbaia, 

X X Panicle longer or shorter pedunclcd, without floral leaves. 

-I- Stylo hairy. Panicle minutely pubonilous. 

Tree ; all parts glabrous ; flowers sessile, the corolla-tubo only 2— 2J lin. Jong, 

. . I, parvifiora* 

-I- Style glabrous. Panicle pubescent. 

Shrub ; leaves pubcrulous beneath ; corolla-tubo 1 — 1 in. long, I, viliosa. 


Shrub; leaves and branchlets glabrous; corolla-tube i in. long, I, cmeijoUa, 

§ f Fentadiumj DC. Flowers o-mcrous. ranicle loiig-peduncled. 

Leaves glabrous, membranous, I. Uclferi, 

Leaves almost coriaceous, more or loss shortly pubescent beneath, 1. longifolia. 


1. I. COMPACTTFLOEA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 315. 
Hab. Upper Tenasscrim, Daunat-jSass on the Thounggyecn side, at 

2000 ft. elevation (Dr. Brandis). — FI. April. ^ 

Allied^to Ixora {Pavettd) involucrata, Thw., from Coy Ion. 

2. 1. EECURVA, {Pwderia recurva, Koxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. II. 518 ; 
DC. Prod. IV. 471). 

Hab. Chittagong, in moist situations amongst the hills (lloxb.), — FI. 
HS. ; Fr. Oct., Nov. 

3. I. WEBEEiEFOLiA, {PaDctta wehcrwfoHa, Wall. Cat. 0182 ; Don 
pen, Syst. III. 575 ; Pavetta cerbercpfolia, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 279). 

Hab. Common in the coast-forests of the Andamans *, Ava, Segain 
(Wall. Cat. 7290).— Fr. oo . 

Very near to the preceding species, and some of Wallich’s speciipcns 
indeed really seem to be referable to Iloxburgh’s Pad^ut recurva, 

4. I. Pavetta, lioxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 896 ; Bth. FI. imstr. 
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III. 414. {Pavetta Indica^ L. sp. pi. 160 ; WA. Prod. L 481 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 148). 

Had. Not unfreqnent in the coast-forests of the Andamans. — PL 
May, June. 

6. I. TOMENTOSA, lloxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 296 ; Bth. FI. Austr. 

III. 414. (Pavetta tomentom^ Sm. in Rees Cycl. ; WA. Prod. I. 431 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 186 ; Pavetta subvelutina^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 276 ; 
Paveita Indica, Miq. 1. c. 275, an Linno ? ; Pavetta Bothiana^ DC. Prod. 

IV. 491 ; Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 195 ; Pavetta montema^ Rwdt. 
in Bl. Bydr. 952 ; Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 195). 

Var. a. Roxbueguii, leaves, &c., more or less pubescent, especially 
beneath. 

Var. /6. OLABEESCENS, leaves of a thinner texture, only sparingly and 
minutely puberulous, especially beneath, or quite glabresccnt. 

IIae. Common in all leaf-shedding forests, all over Burma, from Ava 
and Martaban down to Tenasserim; var. a. more on permeable substrata and 
on alluvium. — FI. J uiic, .1 uly ; Fr. CS. 

*N. B. Pavetta Brunonis^ Wall. aj). Wight Icon. t. 1065, seems to be 
that tomentose harsh-leaved form of the above species which is also frequent 
on calcareous substrata in Ava. Miquel, in his FI. Ind. Bat., confounds 
Pavetta Brunonis^ Wall. Cat. GJ 72, and liicora Brunonis, Wall. Cat. 6163, 
two perfectly different species. 

6. I. NATJCLEiFLOEA, {Pavctta mucleiflora. Wall. Cat. 6171 ; Don. 
Gen. Syst. III. 575 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 278). 

Hah. Tenasserim, Moulme in hills (Falconer). — FI. Febr. 

7. I. MACEOSIPIIOT^, Kurz in Trim. Journ. Bot. 1875. 327. 

Had. Not unfrequent in the tropical and beach-forests of the Anda- 
man islands. — FI. May. 

8. I. 'EOSELLA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 317. 

Ha^. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andaman islands. — FI. 
May, Juno. , 

9. I. BEUNNESCENS, Kuvz ill Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 317. 

Hab. Frequent in tlie coast, more especially the beach-forests of the 

Andaman islands. — Fr. April. 

10. I. Beunoxis, Wall. Cat. 6136 ; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 375. 

Hab. Locally in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pe- 
gu Ybmah, especially on the head-waters of the Khabouug stream. — jgl. 
April, May.* 

11. I. MEMECYLiFOLiA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 316. 
m Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Houndrow (Dr. Brandis). — FI. April. 

The infloroscAce and flowers are suspiciously like those of J. sessilu 
Jlo/a, Kz., and, despite the very different looking leaves, may only be 
a variety of it. 
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12. I. SESSILIFLOBA, KuTz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 316. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the drier bill-forests of' Martaban cast of 

Tounghoo, at 3000 to 4000 ft. elevation. — PI. April. 

Very near to /. suhsessilisf Wall., but differs in the sessile flowers, 
calyx, &c. 

13. I. BUGOSULA, Wall. Cat. 6158 ; Kurz For. FI. Burm. TI. 25. 
Hab. Hare along choungs in the tropical forests of the central parts 

of tlio Pegu Yomah ; Ui^per Tenasserim, hot springs of the Attaran river 
(Wall.).— FI. May ; Fr. Febr. 

14. I. BRA>T)TsiAyA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 316. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Attaran (Dr. Brandis) .—FI. July. 

*15. I. cocciTfEA, L. sp. pi. 159; Koxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 385; 
WA. Prod. I. 427 ; Wight Icon. t. 153 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 266. (/. 
grantUJlora, R. Br. in Bot. Reg. t. 152 ; L propin^m^ R. Br. in Wall. Cat. 
6119 ; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 570). 

Var. a. Linnkana, corolla-lobes ovate-lanceolate, very acute. 

Var. BANDiiircA, (7. Bandhucay Roxb. FI. Ind ed. Wall. 1. 386 ; 
Bot. Reg. t. 513 ; Wight Icon. t. 149 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 266), corolla- 
lobes broadly ovate, bluntish ; leaves usually all sessile, with a cordate base, 
blunt, mucronate. 

Hab. Generally planted all over the country, but nowhere^vild. — FL 
March. 

16. I. sthicta, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 384 ; DC. Prod. IV. 486 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 1307 . — {JPavetta stricta, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 269 ; 7. coccinca, 
Curt. Bot. Mag. t. 169 ; 7. alha, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 389 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 707 ; 7. hlanda^ Ker. Bot. Reg. t. 100). 

Va?-. a. Roxbuiio]1Iai^a, corymbs sessile or nearly so, rarely shortly 
pcduncled ; leaves usually almost sessile and often rounded at the base. 

Var. p, Blumeana, {Favetta Javanica, Bl. Bydr. 949 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. II. 268 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 191 ; 7. amdm, Wall. 
Cat. 6121 ;,Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 267), corymbs more lax, on a 1 — li in. 
long peduncle ; leaves usually acute at the base ; j^etiole 1 — 2 lin. long ; 
flowers somewhat larger. 

Hab. Both varieties in Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein, also in tropi- 
cal forests above Rangoon in Pegu. — FI. Jan. — April. 

17. I. GLAUCINA, {Favetta ghiucina, Teysm. and Binn. in Nat» 
Tydsch. Ned. Ind. XXIX. 245). 

‘ Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Attaran (Falconer, Brandis) .-^-Fl. Febr., 
Tliis differs from 7. fulgens, Roxb., chiefly in the corolla-lobes ; these 
are figured in Roxburgh’s drawings as very acute, while Wallich’s speci- 
mens of this name have them blunt. The leaves are ifcw rather opaque, 
now very glossy above, and they seem to vary in shape. al$o. FaMta 
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Lohhii^ Teysm. and Binn. (Griff. 2985), is also very near to it, but really 
distinct in my eyes. Pavetta Teysmanniana, Miq., and Pavetta maoro^ 
phylla^ Teysm. and Binn., are both the same and probably not specifically 
different from Ixora congesta^ Eoxb. Ixora alba of the Botanical Garden at 
Buitenzorg (not of Eoxb.) appears to me to be the same as Korthals* Pa* 
vetta calydna^ and has exactly the calyx of J. calycim, Thw., but otherwise 
the two species are entirely different. In order to avoid confusion, I sug- 
gest that the Malayan species should be called Ixora Korthahiana, Ixora 
jucunda^ Thw., and Pavetta Wychii, Hassk., appear to me conspecific. 

18. 1. NioniCAifS, E. Br. in Wall. Cat. 6154 ; WA. Prod. I. 428 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 318. {Pavetta nigricans^ Miq. FL Ind. Bat. II. 272 ; /. 
ajfinis^ Wall. Cat. 6144). 

Var. a. genuina, corolla-lobes acute. 

Var. /8. EBUBESCENS, (/. emlescmsy Wall. Cat. 6143 ; Miq. PI. IndL 
Bat. II. 270), corolla-lobes blunt. 

Hab. Var. jS. frequent in the swamp-forests and along swampy bor- 
ders of lakes, &c., from Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim. — FI. 
March — May. 

I 4o not think that varieties a. and p. can be retained as distinct 
species ; both forms occur as well in Malaya as in Hindustan. 

19. DTVEiisiroLiA, Wall. Cat. 6146 ; Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 22. 
Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests, especially in marshy 

places and on ' inuddy banks, from Martaban down to Tenasserim. — FL 
Febr. ; Fr. April, May. 

Allied to L paludosa {Pavetta paludosa^ Bl. Bydr. 954 ; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. II. 271 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 198). 

20. I. SPECTABiLis, Wall. Cat. 6133 ; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 672 ; 
Walp. Eep. II. 482. 

Hab. • Frequent along choungs in the tropical forests of Arracan and 
from MlJrtaban down to Tenasserim. — FI. May, June ; Fr. Oct. — March. 

I have not seen Wallich’s specimens and identify my tree JErom Don’s 
descrijition alone. 

21. I. BABBATA. Eoxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 394 ; DO. Prod. IV. 
487 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2505 and t. 4513 ; Wight Icon. t. 185. 

Hab. Eathcr frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans.— FL 
•May, June. 

22. I. PARvmoBA, Vhl. Symb. III. 2. t. 52 ; Eoxb. PL Ind. ed. Wall. 

I. 893 ; WA. Prod. 1. 429 ; Hook. Bot. Misc. III. 292. suppl. t. 34 ; Wigtit 
Icon.' t. 711 ; Bedd. PL Sylv. t. 222. (J. decipiens^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 

271 ? ; L Pmetta. Andr. Bot. Eep. I t. 78). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the dry and mixed forests of the Prome 
District.— FL March. 
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23. I. TiLLOSA, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 392 j DO. Prod. IV. 488 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 150. 

Hab. Rare in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah (head- waters of the Khaboung stream). — FI. May. 

24. I. cuxEiroLTA, Roxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. I. 390 ; WA. Prod. I. 
428; Bot. Reg. t. 648; Bot. Cab. t. 1215; Wight Icon. t. 1312. — {I. 
oblonga, Wall. Cat. 6147 ? ; Taoetta Ackeringae Teysm. and Binn. in 
Natuurk. Tydseh. Ned. Ind. XXVII. 31). 

Var. a. RoxBUJiGiiii, panicle sessile or short-peduncled ; leaves 
glabrous 

Var. p. PUBEEI7LA (Zr. puherulay Wall. Cat. 6145), panicle usually 
longer i^eduncled ; leaves iniiiutely puberulous beneath. 

Var. y. pumila, only 1 — 3 ft. high, simple or nearly so ; flowers 
often pale rose-coloured ; eorymbs small and short, more slender ; leaves 
glabrous. 

Hab. Frequent (var. a. and p.) in the tropic.al forests along the 
eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah and from Martaban down to Tenasserim ; 
var. y. Martaban, in the ong-forests. — FI. Fcbr. — A])ril. 

A very variable plant, of which some forms closely approach J. villosa, 
I identify Roxburgh’s species from the Wallichian specimens thus named, 
which have pubescent inflorescences, while Roxburgh’s diMwiiigs exhibit 
sessile glabrous corymbs. Var. y. may form a distinct sjwcies, but (being 
a lateritc plant) it shews no other differences except such reductions and 
modifications of growth as can be explained by the influence of the peculiar 
substratum on which it grows. 

25. I. Helfebi, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 316. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. 3008). 

The specimens before me are incomplete but very much resemble the 
following species. 

26. I. LOXGiFOLiA, Don Gen. Syst. III. 573 ; Walp, Rejt II. 482 
(J. macroph^llay R. Br. in Wall. Cat. 6165, non Bl. ncc alior.). 

Hab. Martaban, are in the tropical forests of Toukyeghat cast of 
Tounghoo, FI, May or June, 

Gynochthodes, Bl. 

1. G. MACROPHTLLA, Kurz ill Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872, 314, and 
in Trim. Journ. Bot. 

Hab. Along the coasts of the Andamans. — FI. May. ^ 

Morinda, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Subg. 1. Morindoy L. OoroUa-limb 6- rarely 6-lobed, Staftaons as many. Erect 
shrubs or trees. • 

^ tSiamens exserteU, 
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All parts glabrous ; flower-hoads on short, loaf-opposed peduncles, .••••#•• if. exaerta, 
* * Stameiia included in the coroUa^tube, # 

X All parts more or less tomentoso or pubescent. 

All parts shortly and roughish pubescent ; corolla glabrous, M, Uiantha, 

All parts (also the corolla) softly and shortly tomentoso, • . • if. tomentoaa, 

X X All parts (also the corolla) glabrous. 

+ Flower-heads solitary and leaf-opposed. 


t Flower-heads longer or shorter peduncled. 

Stipules rounded or blunt ; corolla-throat hairy ; berries united into a fleshy greenish 


white syncarp, if. dtrifolia. 

Stipules acute or acuminate ; corolla-tube naked ; berries purplish black, only few 

developed on the thick torus, • • • if. anguatifolia, 

’t t Flower-heads sessile or nearly so. 

Low shrub; quite glabrous or minutely scabrous, if. peraieaefolia, 

t t Flower-heads in a peduncled terminal cyme. 

Quite glabrous ; corolla-tube only { in. long, the lobes as long, if. Walliekii, 


Subg. 2. Luvinacaj DC. Corolla-limb 4-paitod. Stamens 4. Scandent shrubs. 

* Ciihjx truncate, 

Flowcr-hcads peduncled, in torunnal umbels ; peduncles sparingly pubescent, the 
other parts glabrous ; leaves pale-colourcd and opaque beneath, the nerves not 

prominent, if. umbellata. 

As precc(Jing, but Ictivos glossy on both sides, tho net- venation prominent, if. teirandra, 

* * Oahjx ^•toothed. All parts glabrous. 

Calyx sulcato ; flower-heads by threes in a peduncled poor brachiate terminal cyme, 

• . if. apecioaa, 

1. M. LEIAKTHA, Kiirz ill Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 313. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmciii District (Falconer). — FI, Fcbr. 

2. M. TOMENTOSA, Hcyne in Both Nov. sp. 147 ; DC. Prod. IV. 
448; WA. Prod. I. 420. (Jf. muUiflomy lloxh, FI. Ind. cd. Wall. II. 200). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the mixed dry forests of the hills in Prome 
District. — FI. March. 

3. M. ciTiiiEOLTA, L. sp. pl. 250 ; DC. Prod. IV. 446. ; £oxb. M. 
Ind. I. %ll’; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 242 ; Bcdd. FI. Sylv. t. 220. 

Var. a, oEXUiXA, stipules blunt ; syncarps the size of ashen’s egg, 
or somewhat larger. 

Var. /3. BiiACTEATA, {M. braeieata, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. 'II. 189 ; 
Wight 111. t. 12G), stipules often acute ; syncarps much smaller. 

Hab. Var. a. only planted all over Pegu and Martaban, and else- 
where ; var. /8. not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans. 
— FI. April, May. 

4. M, ANGUSTiFOLTA, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 201 and Corom^ 
PI. III. t. 237 ; DC. Prod. IV. 447, non Roth. 

• Hab. Not unfraquent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
scrim ; Ava, Khalfyen hills ; frequently cultivated all over the country. 
—FI. March, April. 
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5. M. PEttSiCJBFOLTA, Ham. in Trans. Liiin. Soc. XIII. 535 ; DC. 
Prod. IV. 447. 

Var. a. genuhta, all parts quite glabrous. 

Var. /8. scabhA; all softer parts more or less rough from a minute 
indistinct pubescence. 

Hab. Common in the savannahs from Ava and Martaban down to 
Upper Tenasserim ; var. in the dry forests of the Prome District. — FI. 
March — May ; Fr. June. 

6. M. Walltchii, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 313. 

Hab. Tenasserim (llevd. Parish, 31G). 

7. M. TETUANDEA, Jack Mai. Misc. II. 13 ; Eoxb* FI. Ind. ed. Wall. 
II. 201 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 246. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
scrim. 

8. M. SPECIOSA, Wall. Cat. 8436 ; Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 62. {Ren- 
ncllia specioaa^ Bth. and Hf. Gen. pi. II. 118). 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Chappedong hills (Wall.). 

Vangueria, Comm. 

Conspectus of Species. 


+ Unarmed. *, 

All parts glabrous ; stigma mitre- shaped, V. cdulis, 

X X Arm<‘d with opposite sharp spines. 

All parts glabrous ; berries about an inch thick, .... • . • • • • • • V. spmosa. 


All softi^r paits (also the corolla) pubescent ; bemos up to J inch thick, . , , , V. pufmcena, 
*1. V. EDULIS, Yhl Symb. III. 36 ; WA. Prod. I. 421 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind Bat. II. 249. — (F. Commersonii, Desf. in Jacq. Hort. Schoenb. I. 
t. 44). 

Hab. Chittagong, planted in gardens (Wall.). 

2. V. sPixosA, Iloxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 172 ; DC. Pr6d.^IV. 454. 
Hab. Not unfrequent in the mixed dry forests of the Prome District. 

FI. March. • 

3. V. PUBESCEXS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 314. 

Hab. Here and there in the eng and the mixed dry forests from Ava 
and Martaban down to Pegu. — FI. March, April. 

Pleotronia, L. 

{Polyozus, Miq., non Lour.) 

Conspectus of Species, 

• Pyrenes quite sfnooth, triangular and alnmt keeled. 

Unarmed, glabrous ; flowers in dichotomous clongato-branchod cymes, ...... P. glabre, 

♦ * Pyrenes nwre or less wrinkled and tubercled^ rounded on the back, 

X Unarmed shrubs or trees. 
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All parts glabrous and glossy ; flowm cymose, • • • •••!•••• P. 

Dranchlets and nerves of leaves pubescent ; flowers on long capillary pedicels, soinary 

or paired, P. graeilipes. 

X X Armed with opposite (rarely ternary) sharp spines, which aife 
usually decussately placed. 

+ Branchlcts more or less rusty or tawny pubescent. 

Leaves pubescent on both sides, or hispid above ; drupes the size of a pea, P. parvifolia. 
Loaves glabrous, or the mid-rib beneath slightly pubescent ; drupes the size of a small 


cherry, P. horrida. 

+ + All parts perfectly glabrous. 

Leaves glossy, caudate-acuminate ; flowers clustered, P. angmtifoUa* 


Leaves more or loss blunt, glaucescent beneath ; flowers in pcduncled cymes, 

. .P. parvifoUa^ 

1. P. DLABTiA, Btli. and Iff. (Canthium glahrum^ Bl. Bydr. 967 ; DO. 
Prod. IV. 473; Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. II. 251; Gantliium Tecur}>umy^2^. 
MS. ap. Voigt Hort. Calc. 389). 

Hab. In the tropical forests of the southern spurs of the Pegu Yomah 
and in Tenasscrim ; also Andamans. — FI. KS. ; Fr. Jan. 

2. P. BTDTMA, Bth. and H£. {Canllimm didymum^ Ga'rtn. Fruct. III. 
91. t. 196; Koxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. II. I7l ; WA. Prod. I. 425; Bedd. 
FI. Sylv. t. 221 ; Ganlhium umhellaUm, Wight Icon. t. 1034 ; GantMum 
spirostyluniy Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 251 ; Ganthitm lucidulumj 
Miq. 1. c. 254). 

Hab. Tenasscrim (Hclf. 2972). 

Two different species may really be included in the above synonymy. 
Canthium oliganthum, Miq. and Canthium umhelligerum, Miq. Ann. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. IV. 251, are both referable to Canthium lucidum, Hook, and Arn. 

3. P. OEACTLirES, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 36 (Canthium gradlijpes, 
Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 311;). 

Ha^j. Bather frequent in the tro])ical forests of the Andamans, espe- 
cially along the western side. — Fr. Aiu'il, May. 

Much resembling Vangueria Migiicliam (^Pgrostria ? spinosuy Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. II. 313), but differs in the absence of spines, in its larger 
leaves, and in the different fruits. 

4. P. PABVTPOLTA, Bth. and Hf. {Canthium parvifoliumy Boxb. FI. 
Ind. cd. Wall. II. 170 ; DC. Prod. IV. 474 ; Canthium scandensy Bl. Bydr. 
966 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 255). 

Hab. .Not unfrequent in the low forests and in cleared shrubby placN 
of the southern parts of Pegu : Chittagong (Roxburgh). — FI. RS. 

• 6. P. noBEiBA,»Bth. and Hf. (Ganthmm horridurnyPli, Bydr. 966; 

D*C. Prod. IV. 47^ ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 255 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 
iy.251). 

Hab. Tenasscrim, Tavoy (Wall. Cat. 8298. C.) 

20 
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^0. P. AXGUSTiFOLiA, Bth. and H£. ((hnthium angmtifolium, Roxb. 
FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 169 ; DC. Prod. IV. 479 ; Gmthitm LeschemuUiij 
WA. Prod. I. 426 ; Wight Icon. t. 826). 

Hab. Hills o£ Chittagong (Roxburgh). — FI. March — July. 

I have £ound another small-leaved glabrous imarmcd shrub in the 
swamp-forests of Pegu apparently belonging to this genus, but unfortu- 
nately without flower or fruit. In habit it somewhat resembles P. parvi- 
Jloray Bth. and Hf . — Gardenia parvifolia. Wall. Cat. 8256 from Tavoy, of 
the habit of Damnacanthm^ is sterile and, therefore, indeterminahle. 

Guettarda, L. 

1. G. SPECIOSA, L. sp. pi. 1408 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 686 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 40 ; WA. Prod. I. 422 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1393. 

Hab. Common in the beach-forests and generally along the sea-coasts 
of Tenasscrim and the Andamans. — FI. April, May. 

Folyphragmon, l)csf. 

( Timonhis, Rum])h. ) 

1. P. FLATESCENS, (Helospora JlavcsccnSy Jack in Linn. Trans. XIV, 
127. t. 4. f. 3. j DC. Prod. IV. 394; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 231). ‘ 

Var. )3. MACEOCABPUM, leaves larger and of thinner textifre ; drupes 
the size of a small cherry ; seeds oblong, about 2 lin. long. 

Hab. Var. p, in the tropical forests of South Andaman. — FI. April, 
May ; Fr. March. 

Var. p. may bo distinct, but the species of Folyphragmon belonging 
to the immediate affinity of F.flavescens are difficult to understand. 

Gardenia, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Snhg, 1. Ell-Gardenia, Unarmed. Stipules more or less connate intofa sort of 
a sheath. Flowers showy, salvcr-shapcd, the tube long. Calyx various. 

• flowers and berries sessile or nearly so. 

Leaves almost sessile, scabrous ; berries globular, in tho forks of the branchings, 

.. O, obtimfolia, 

* • Flowers (and berries) on short pedicels 3 — 6 lin, long. 

Leaves glabrous, with a tuft of hairs in tho ncrvo-axils beneath ; calyx-limb deeply 

6-clcft ; berry oblong, terete O, resinifera. 

Leaves glabrous ; cal>'x«limb laterally cleft and moro or less spathacoous ; berry ob- 

* long, more or less distinctly ribbed, coronaria, 

Suhg. 2. Campanularia, Unarmed. Stipules connate or almost free. Corolla 
campanulato-funnel-shaped with a vcntricose-inilated tube. ^Leaves glossy, , 

Tree ; leaves coriaceous, with a gland in tho nerve-axils benea^ ; flowers large and 

showy, * • • • ■ O, pulcherrima, 

liow shrub 1 — 3 ft. high ; leaves membranous ; flowers middling-sized, white, ' . 

t. 0, l^grophila. 
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Stibg. 3. Randioides. Randia-Vike treea or shrubs, aimed with opposite sharp spines 
(abortive branchlots). Stipules free, very deciduous. Flowers comparatively smi^ 

* All parts (also the leaves) glabrous, Calyx^hbes herbaceous or leafy. 

Leaves more or less lanceolate ; flowers pedicoUed, by 2 or more clustered ; calyx 
about 2 lin. long, O. eampanulata,' 

* ♦ All parts more or less pubescent^ villous^ or tomentose. 

X Fertile flowers sessile, hermaphrodite-sterile ones in cymes. Calyx- 
lobes herbaceous or leafy. Flowers green. 

Bark grey ; fertile and sterile flowers on tho same plant ; berries plumply beaked, 

terete, G, sessiUflora, 

Bark red ; fertile and sterile flowers usually on separate trees ; berries slightly ribbed, 

• .. O. erythroclada. 

X X All flowers fertile, or at least tho fruits all conform and equally 
well developed. Calyx truncate or minut^y toothed. Flowers white 
or yellow. 

Calyx puberulous ; berry smooth ; branches silvery white ; leaves quite glabrous, 

. . O. ctmeaia. 

Calyx minutely pubescent ; berry roughish, glabrous ; branchlets grey ; leaves pubes- 


cent beneath, G. turgida. 

Calyx velvety-tomcntoso ; berry densely brown- velvety, G, dasyearpa. 


1. • G. oi3TU3iroLiA, lloxb. Ilort. Bcng. 15; Kurz For. FI. Burm. 
II. 42 (G. attains, AVall. Cat. 8274). 

Hab. Frequent in the eng and dry forests from Prome and Martaban 
down to Upi)cr Tena.ss<u*iin. — FJ. March, April ; Fr. the following year. 

2. G. HKSiNiFKiiA, Both Nov. spec. 150, non Korth. (G. lucida, 
Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 707 ; WA. Prod. I. 395 ; DC. Prod. IV. 395 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 575), 

IIab. Chittagong (Roxb.). 

3. G. coRONAiiiA, JIani. in Symes Embassy Ava. 474. c. tab. {Oard. 
coatata, Roxb, FI. Ind. 1. 701 ; DC. Prod. IV. 380 ; O, carinata, Griff. 
Not. Di^ot: 201. t. 171. f. 3). 

Hab. Fi’cquciit in the moister mixed forests, rare in the low forests 
of Pegu, Martaban, and Tenasscrim ; aho Chittagong. — FI. April ; Fr. the 
followhig year. - 

4. G. PTJLCilETiTiTMA, Kiirz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 312. 

IIab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans. — PL 

May ; Fr. April of tho following year. 

O.? iworifolia, R. Br. in Wall. Cat. 8202, from Tavoy (leaves, only), is 
near allied to tlio above, but aj)parcntly different. ^ ^ 

5. G. BYOBOPniLA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 312. 

, IIaB.\ Frequent the swamp-forests and in swampy places in the 
savannahs of tho Jrrawaddi alluvium in Pegu and the Prome district. — FI. 
Jay. ’ 

C.' Q. CAMPANBLATA, Roxb. FL Ind. 1. 710 ; DC. Prod. IV. 883 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 578. 
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Hab. Chittagong ; in the tropical forests of Pegu above Eangoon ; 
Upper Tenasserim, Ta-oo table-land (Dr. Brandis). 

7. G. SESSILIFLOBA, Wall. Cat. 8291 ; Kurz in For. FI. Burm. II. 
40. 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed and dry forests, especially in the lower 
mixed ones and in the savannahs, all over Burma, from Ava and Martaban 
down to Tenasserim. — FI. April — May ; Fr. CS. 

8. G. erttheoclada, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 311. 
Hab. Common in the mixed and dry forests all over Burma, from 

Ava and Martaban down to Upper Tenasserim. — FI. April, May ; Fr. CS. 

9. G. CTJiTEATA, E. Br. MS. ; Kurz For. FI. Burm. 11. 41 {Itandia 
cuncata^ Wall. Cat. 82G3). 

Hab. Ava, left bank of the Irrawaddi below Ava. — Fr. Sept. 

10. G. TUROiDA, Eoxb. FI. Ind. I. 711 ; DC. Prod. IV. 382 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 579. 

Hab. Frequent in the eng and dry forests of Prome and of the Trra- 
waddi zone of Pegu. — FI. March, April ; Fr. March of the following year. 

11. G. dasycahpa, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872.412 {Qard. 
lomentosa, Wall. Cat. 8204, non Bl.). 

Not unfrequent in the mixed dry and the eng-forcsts of the Promo 
District ^ also in Upper Tenasserim. — FI. April ; Fr. the following year. 

Bandia, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

♦ Corolla almost rotate^ large {up to nearly 1-J in. acros^. 

Leaves glossy, glabrous ; berries large, sessile or pedunclcd, ...» J?. uUginosa, 

* * Corolla salver^shaped^ rather small (about 4 lin, in diameter or less.) 

Glabrous or sparingly hirsute ; calyx glabrous or nearly so ; berries glabrous or sprink- 
led with minute hairs, R. longispina. 

More or loss shoitly puberulous ; calyx densely pubescent or almost villous ; berries 
tawny- velvety, %. nutans, 

1. E .4 ttliginosa, DC. Prod. IV. 380 ; WA. Prod. I. 398 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 397. (Posoqueria uUginosa^ Eoxb. FI. Ind. I. 712 ; Gardenia ulU 
ginosa, Eetz. Obs. II. 14; Eoxb. Corom. PI. II. t. 135). 

Hab. Frequent in the savannahs and in swampy grounds all over 
Burma, from Ava and Martaban down to Upper Tenasserim. — FI. April — 
June ; Fr. CS. 

This species, and likely all true species of Bandia, exhibit the same 
j^uliar dimorphism of the fruit as some species of section Bandioides of 
Gardenia. But here the peduncled fruits differ only in size, while they 
produce perfect seed.s. * • 

2. E. LONGTSPTNA, DC. Prod. IV. 386 ; WA. Prod. I. 398. (Poso~ 
gueria longispina^ Eoxb. FI. Ind, I. 716 ; Bandia sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 
261?). 
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Hab. In the tropical forests of the southern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah. — PL April; Fr. May — July. 

3. E. KTJTANS, DC. Prod. IV. 386 ; WA. Prod. L 397 (Bosoqueria 
nutms, Eoxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 565). 

Hab. Common in the mixed forests all over Pegu and Martaban. — 
FI. April ; Fr. May — July. 


Boultful Species. 

1. i2. exaltata^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 262. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui, in low lands, with mangroves, Pullow 
(Griff.).— FI. Fr. Jan. 

2. i2. pohjsperma^ Eoxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 147. 

IIab. Chittagong. — FI. May ; Fr. Aug., Sept. 

N. B. No Bandiay but indeterminable for the present. 

Webera, Sclireb. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Stihg, 1. JE'm- Wehera. Stigma entire. Erect shrubs or trees, unarmed. 

* Ctjinea terminal or in the forks of the branchings. 


All parts ’(also the inflorescence) quite glabrous, TF’. Asiatiea. 

Glabrous ; inflorescence grey pubescent, W. glomerifloi'a. 

* ^ Cymes or corymbs leaf-opposed. 

All parts glabrous ; cymc's pubcrulous, W. oppositifoUa. 


Suhg. 2. Grifjithiay WA. Stigma 2-lobod. Shrubs, often scandent, armed with 


straight or recurved spines. 

♦ Spines recurved. Scandent shrubs. 

X Inflorescence quite glabrous. 

Corolla-tube — IJ in. long, W. longiflora. 

Corolla-tube hardly longer than the calyx (2 lin. long), W. Siatnensis. 

X X Inflorescence and caly.x apprc8.scd-pubcscent. 

Corolla-tube about 3 lin. long, TT, hispinosa. 

^ * Spines straight. Erect or straggling shrubs. 

Flowers sessile or almost sessile between 2 connate bractlcts, Jf", faseiculata. 

Flowers solitary, on a slender bractlcss pedicel, W. myrtifoUa* 


1. W. OLOMEniELOBA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872.* 311. 
Hab. Rare in the tropical forests of the interior parts of the Pegu 

Yomah (head- waters of the Toungnyo choung). — FI. probably March or 
April ; Fr. Febr. 

-- The leave§ arc exactly like those of Griffithia rugulosa^ Thw. . 

2. W.* OPPOSTTiFOLTA, Eoxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 625. {W. densSi 
flonSy !.W3-lh ill Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 536 ; Stylocoryne densijlora, Miq. in 
Ayi. Mus. Lugd. Bat.*IV. 128. t. 5. fig. A. ; Cupania densiflora^ DC. Prod. 
IV. 394 i Bmdiaiensifora, Bth, FI. Hongk. 165 ; Oynopacliys axillijlo- 
rw«,*Miq. in FI. Ind. Bat. II. 221). 

Var. a. oeituina, calyx 2 lin. long or somewhat longeri the limb 
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more bell- shaped, almost glabrous ; flowers in shorter cymes ; berries the 
size of a large pea. 

? Var. p, FLOBIBUNDA, caljx about 1^ lin, long or shorter, densely 
pubescent, the limb shorter ; flowers in densely pubescent slender divari- 
cate corymbs ; berries half the size. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah and from Martaban to Tenasserim and the Andamans ; 
also Chittagong ; var. /?. in the tropical forests of the Andamans, rather 
frequent. — FI. April June ; Pr. Oct. 

3. W. LONOTFLOBA, (Jlandia longijlora, Lamk. Diet. TTI. 26 ; DC. . 
Prod. IV. 386 ; Fosoqtieria longijlora^ Koxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. 11. 569 ; 
Oriffithia fragrans^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 208, non WA.). 

IIab. Bather frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans and 
Tenasserim; also Chittagong. — FI. March — May; Fr. June, July. 

Tliis, as other species of Oriffithia^ have the cymes not strictly axilla- 
ry but arising from the end of, or laterally from, the transformed spine- 
like branchlets. 

4. W. SiAMEXSis, (GriffitJiia Siamensis, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. 
Bat- IV. 130 ; Canthium ? angulosum^ Wall. Cat. 8285. A.). 

ITab. Uj)pcr Tenasserim (Wall.). — FI. March. ^ 

5. W. BispixosA, {Stglocoryne hispinosa, Griff. Not. Dicot. 260). 
Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 

the Pegu yomah and from Martaban down to Tenasserim. — FI. April, May. 

6. W, FASCTCULATA, {Fosoqueria fascict^ata^ Boxb. FI. Ind. ed. 
Wall. 56S ; Fosoqueria rigida^ Wall, in Boxb. 1. c. 570 ; llandia rigida, 
and It. fasciculata, DC. Prod. IV. 386). 

Hab. Tenasserim, about Moulmein (Bcv. Parish). 

7. W. iiYBTiFOLTA, Kurz Foi*. FI. Bunn. II. 49 ( Oardpuia myrti- 

folia, Wall. Cat. 8255. D.) iv 

Hab. Frequent in the swamp-forests of the Irrawaddi alluvium in 
Pegu ; Tenasserim, Moulmein (Wall.). — FI. May. 

Diplospora, DC. 

1. D. siNOULABis, North, in Ned. Kruidk. Arch. II. 200 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. II; 238 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 250. (Discospermum 
sphaerocarpUm, Dalz, in Hook Kew Journ. Bot. II. 257 ?) 

Hab. ’ Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
Ihc Pegu Yomah and more frequent in those of Martaban, Tefiasserim, and 
the Andamans. — FI. April, May. 

Hypobathrum, Bl. 

Conspectus of Species* 

8uhg, i. Petmga, DC. Flowers 4-mcroiiB; the calyx-limb persistent. Bmy 
contracted into a longer or shorter stalk (the elongating pedicel). 
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Glabrous ; flowers in axillary spikes, • . JET. raemosum, 

Subg, 2. Hyptianthera^ WA. Flowers 6- rarely 4-merous, the calyx-limb persis- 
tent. Berry sessile. 

Glabrous ; flowers in axillary clusters, JST. itrietum. 


1. H. BACEMOSTTM, {Banditt racemoea, Eoxb. PI. Ind. I. 144 ; Pe- 
tunga Boxburgliii^ DC. Prod. IV. 399 ; Petunga variahilis^ Hassk. Cat. 
Hort. Bog. 114 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 201, cum syn.). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the swamp-forosts and in swampy or marshy 
places along choungs or around lakes of Pegu and Martaban, and no doubt 
elsewhere. — FI. Oct. — Dec. ; Pr. Dec. — April. 

2. H. STRiCTUM, {Hyjptianthera stricta^ WA. Prod. I. 399 ; Bandia 
stricta, Boxb. FI. Ind. I. 52G ; Bondeletia stricta, Both Nov. sp. 140). 

Hab. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.) ; Ava, Bhamo (J. Anderson). — PL 
Sept. ; Fr. Pebr. 

Brachytome, Hf. 

1. B. Walltchti, Ilf. Icon, plant, t. 1088. 

Hab. Ava (Griff. 2787) ; Kakhycn hills (J. Anderson). — PI. April. 

Inflorescence, flowers, and berries very like those of Baprosma tematum^ 
but the -last are many-seeded. 

^ Morindopsis, Ilf. 

1. M. CAPiLLAEis, Kurz in Journ. As; Soc. Beng. 1874. 189 (Pw- 
lohium capillarcy Kurz 1. c. 1873. 313). 

Hab. Frequent in the swamp-forests of Pegu and Martaban down to 
Tenasscrim. — FI. April, May. 

Mussoenda. L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

* Cahjx-limb deciduous^ leaving an angular scar at the top of the berry. 


• X Calyx- tocth ^ — 1 lin. long. 

Calyx- tccih erect, lanceolate ; branchlcts puberulous or velvety, • • • M, glabra. 

Calyx-teeth as in preceding but reflexed ; branchlcts hirsute, . . if. variolosa, 

X X Calyx-lobes 2 — 4 lin. long. • 


Calyx-lobes filiform, 2— 2J lin. long, all confoim and none expanded leaf-like, 

. . if. pavettafolia. 

Calyx-lobes linear, 2—3 lin. long ; corolla-lobes nearly half as long as the corolla-tube^ 

.. if. mamphylla. 

Calyx-lobes lanceolate, about J in. long ; corolla-lobes about J as long as the corolla- 

. tube, • • K, ^lycina, 

• * jOalyx-linib persistent ^ crowning the berry, ^ 

Calyx-teeth linear-subulate, about 4 lin. long ; corjTnbs rather compact, if. corymboJu 
1. M. oiiABEA, ^Vhl, Symb. III. 38 ; DC. Prod. IV. 870. 

Var. a. gesfuta, more glabrous, especially the leaves and branches. 
Vw. P* Wallichii, (M. WallicUiy Don. Gen. Syst. III. 490), 
lekvos pubescent beneath and along the nerves above, petioles shorter. 
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Hab. In the drier hill-forests of Martaban east of Tounghoo, at 3000 
to 4000 ft. elevation. — FL Fr. March. 

2. M. VABiOLOSA, Wall. Cat. 6259 ; Don. Oen. Syst. III. 490 ; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. II. 215. 

Hab. Bather rare in the tropical forests of the southern parts of the 
Pegu Yomah, more frequent in Tenasserim from Moulmein southwards ; 
also Arracan, Sandoway, Ac. — FI. Sept. — Febr. 

M, parva^ Wall. Cat. 6261 (Don. Gen. Syst. III. 491) from Tavoy, 
possibly belongs here, but the only specimen seen by me is not sufficient 
for a correct identification. 

3. M. PAVETTJEPOLiA, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 57. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban, east of 
Tounghoo. — FI. June? 

The leaves much resemble those of the glabresccnt form of Ixora tom- 
entosa, 

4. M. MACROPIIYLLA, Wall, ill Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 228 ; DC. Prod. 
IV. 371, non Sebum. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans, especially 
along the coasts. — FI. May, June ; Fr. June, July. 

5. M. CALYCiJfA, Wall. Cat. 6253 ; Don. Gen. Syst. 489 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. II. 214. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the mixed and mixed dry forests, from Ava 
and Prome to Pegu, especially along choungs. 

6. M. CORYMBOSA, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 226 ; DC. Prod. 
IV. 371 ; WA. Prod. I. 393. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the upper mixed forests of the Kolodyno 
district in Arracan j also Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein (Falconer). — Fr. 
Octob. 

Acranthera, Am. 

1. A. ttniflora, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 312. {Mm- 
sanda Ufiijlora^ Wall. Cat. 6264; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 491). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein, in woods, plentiful (R. Scott) ; Tavoy 
(Wall.).— FI. June; Fr. Aug. 

Adenosacme, Wall. 

1. A. LONOTPOLTA, Wall. Cat. 6280 A ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 217. 
{Bondehtia longifolia, Wall, in Roxb. FL Ind. 11. 138). 

Hab. Rare in the tropical forests of the southern Bud eastern slopes 
of the Pegu Yomah ; more frequent in those of Martaban and Tenasserim, 
up to 3000 ft. elevation. — Fr. Jan. — March. 
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In the tropical forests of the valleys of the Nattoung hills (Martaban) 
grows another species, apparently new, which has very short thick petioles 
and the uppermost leaves almost sessile ; but the specimens are too badkfor 
description. 

Myrioneuron, R. Br. 

Conspectus of Genera, 

Glabrous ; cymes compact and lioad-liko, densely bracted, nodding ; bracts subulate, 

rigid, M, nutans. 

Branches hirsute ; cymes corj-mh-like, trichotomoiis, hirsute, erect ; bracts broad, mem- 
branous, hirsute, ^ M, hirsutum, 

1. M. NUTANS, It. Hr. in Wall. Cat. ; Kurz For. FI. II. 55. 

Hah. Chittagong-hillrf, Ivassalong (C. B. Clarke). — Fr. CS. 

2. M. iiiasuTUM, Kurz For. FI. Biirm. II. 55. 

Had. Ava, hills east of Bhamo (J. Anderson). — FI. May. 


Urophyllum, Jack and Wall. 

Conspectus of Species, 

* Ovary and herry — incited, Flowers in shorter or longer simple or decom^ 


pound umhclvts or cymes, 

lioavcs andrfihoots glahrous ; calyx aboirt 2 lin. across, U, glahrwnf 

Loaves beneath and shoots more or less pubosetmt ; calyx a lino across, „ U, strigosum, 
* ♦ Ovary and lurry 2-,€cUed. Flowers in sessile clusters. 

All parts glabrous ; IIow^ts mijuiti;, Jim biloculare. 


1. U. (iLABJiUM, .lack and Wall, in Koxb. FI. Ind. IT. 181 ; DC. 
Prod. IV. 411. {A,vaHtheslongifoli((,Vlv^\iti\\ Maccl. Calc. Journ. VIL 
and Jeon. t. 1105). 

Hah. Tenas.sorim, Mci'gui (teste Wight). 

2. STRKiosuM, Korth. in Ned. Kruidk. Arch. II. 194 ; Miq. FL 
Ind. Ikit^ 11. 22;3. 

Hah. Teiiasscrini (oj* Andamans ?) (Helf. 2940 and 2944). 

3. U. HJLOCUJiAiiio, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872.* 313. 

Hah. llatlicr rare in the ti’opical forests of the Martaban bills east 

of Tounghoo. — Fr. March. 

Bubia, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

L'rtivcs moro or Css oordato-ovatc, loiig-pcliolcd, 3 — 5-nerved, M. ebrdifolia. 

Loaves narrow-linear, sessile, l-norv'od, -R. dngustissinmi- 

^ 1. U. coii-DiFOJijA, L. Mant. 197 ; DC. Prod. IV. 588; WA. Pro^ 
I.^442; Miq. FL Ind. Bat. II. 337. (72. Roxb. FL Ind. ed. 

Wivll. I. 883 ; K, scandens, Zoll. and Mor. Syst. Verz. 66 ; J2. pwrpwtea^ 
Done. Mem. Acad. Brux XI ; Jacq, Voy. Bot. 84. t. 92)* 

21 
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Var. a. OENUINA, leaves various, more or loss scabrous on the upper 
side and on the margins and on the nerves honeath, but not pubescent. 

Var. p. AFFTNis, {Ruhia nffinis^ Wall. Cat. 6209), leaves scabrous 
above, softly but shortly i)ubcsccnt beneath. 

IIab. Var. p, Ava, on 'i’aong-dong (Wall-). — FI. Fr. Nov. 

2. R. AivausTissTMA, AVall. Cat. 6207 ; (1. Don. Gen. Syst. III. 
613 ; Walp. Rep. 11. 460. {R, cliarafolia, Wrll. Cat. 6210 ; G. Don. 1. c. ; 
Walp. 1. c.). 

Hab. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.). — FI. Fr. Nov. 

Galium, L. 

1. G. ASPEBiFOLTUM, Wall, ill Roxb. FI. Ind. 1. 381 ; DC. Prod. 
IV. 598 ; WA. Prod. 1. 412. 

Hab. In ojicn gra.ssy jdaccs along the border.s of the stunted hill- 
forests on Nattoung, Martaban, at about 7000 ft. elevation ; Ava, Kbakycii 
hills (J. Anderson). 

RIPSACEuK 
Conspectus of Genera. 

* Flou'crs not in heath, ct/ntosv or trhorled. 

TairLo-STEGiA. Cynii'.s di('hotomou.s and laxly paniclcd. Stuinoiis 4. Stigma 
tenninul, straight. Small lu rhs. 

* * Flowers in terminal rarely axillary often pedttncled heads. 

Dipsacus. InvolucTC-bracts usually horbucoous, the pah'fis of like rucoptaclc rigid 
or spinescent. Corolla 4-clcft. Rigid herbs, the llower-hcads lurgis. 

Dipsacus, L. ‘ • 

1. D. STRICTUS, Don Prod. FI. Ncp. 161 ; DC. Prod. IV. 610. 

Var. a. uenutna, (I), strictus, Don. 1. c. ; D. inermis, WaW. in lloxb. 
FI. Ind. I. 367), stems more or less retrorsely hi.spid ; leaves more or less 
pilose. 

Var. p. MTTis, (D. Don Prod. Ncp. 161; D. Inermifj^ Coult. 

Dips. 23 ; DC. Prod. IV. 646 ; 1). hm(/icaulis, Wall. Cat. 6850), leaves 
on the nerves beneath and corners of the steins sparingly beset with 
minute prickles, otherwise glabrous or nearly so. 

Hab. Martaban, plateau of the Yoonzelccn, at 2»500 ft. elevation 
(Dr. Brandis) ; Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.). — FI. March, April. 

C0MP081T2E. 

Conspectus of Genera. 

Suhord. I. ASTRRACEAjj. Florets all tubular or bilabiate, or more 
usually the outer ones ligulate and forming a ray. Style-branches in the 
female florets always filiform, those of the hermajdirodit/jc variously shap'ed 
(in the sterile florets sometimes the style simple). Herbs, shrubs, or rayely 
trees ; the sap usually watery, never milky. 
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Trih. L Oorymbiferm^ Vaill. Florets all tubular, or more usually the 
marginaP ones ligulate and forming a ray. Style not thickened joint-like 
at or near the apex. ‘ Herbs, shrubs, or trees, usually aromatic. 

* Flower-heath heterogamous^ radiate or discoid, the hermaphro^ 
dite or male florets tubular, and the female ones ligulate or 
filiform {or rarely the heads homogiimous in absence of the 
ray florets) . 

+ Antlicrs free or nearly so. Female flowers all apetalous. 

Flower-heads unisexual, rarely lieterogamous. 

Suhlrih, 1. AMBltpSlEJi. Style of hormaphroditc florets undivided. Anthers 
infloxcd-appondiiyod. • Pap])iis none. Leaves alternate. 

Xa.nti£ji'm. JVIale florets numei-ous, in globular heads, the involucre small, consis- 
ting (jf fi<io bracts in a single row. Female florets 2 together consolidated with the 
iiivolucro into a ]»rickly burr. 

4- -f Authors always united into a tube. Style-branches 
trunoate or a])pondagcd. 

X Pappus of short stiff awns or scales, or reduced to a 
raised border, or none at all. (Genera toiih a simi- 
lar or no pappm, not included here, should be sought 
for in the next dirision with capillary bristles). 
Antlior-cells not tailed at the base. 

fHuhtrib. 2. JIFJAAKTUOIEE.E, Flowers either lieterogamous, with the femalo 
flor('ts mon'pr loss ligul'de, the central onc's tubular hormaphrodito or male, or rarely 
discoid, with all the florets hermiiplu’odito and tul)ular. Rceeptacloa with chaffy scales 
between the flon'la, or rarely (in llehnioulctf') naked. Antbei’S without tails. Style 
braiiclK's truncate artti penicillato, or appeiidieulato, or tho stylo of the sterile flowers 
undivided. Pappus of stiff awns or of short scales or none. Achenes 3 — 4-gonoiis, 
terete, or more usually variously compressed. Iie»aves opposite or rarely alternate. 

* lieceptarlv palmccot/s (IhOiaiithoidca*). 

. + Pap])us consisting of nuincroiis scales, rarely awn.shapcd (or none). 

(GHliusotjeff'). 

Galinsoga. Flowiir-houds radiate. Involucriil bracts in 1 or 2 scries, almost 
equal. Scales of pajipiLS oblong, chaffy, fi-ingcd, or tho alternate ones,^r Jill, shortly 
awnod. Herbs, leaves opposite. Keccptacle conical. 

TiiiDAx. Flower-hejids radijito. Involucral bracts in 2 rows, membranous, or tho 
outer onc's herbaceous. Scales of pappus fcathery-fringod. Herbs, loaves opposite. 
Receptacle Hat or rcjirly so. 

+ + Pappus consisting of only 1 — 4 bristly awns, or cyathifo];m, or 
^bsont. 

• X Corolla of tho fertile florets persistent on the achenes. Pappus 
of 1 — 3 awns {Zinumc), * • 

Zinnia. Receptaclo conical or cylindi-ical. Disk-florets fertile. Achenes (at least 
Uw^innor ones) 1 — 3-aristifte. Herbs, leaves opposite. Flower-heads solitary. 

X .X Corolla of all the flowers deciduous. 

t Achenes more or less compressed from the top. Pappus of 2 
(rarely 4) bristles, or none. {Corvopsidets), 
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:{; Involucral bracts distinct, almost equal, the outer ones 
herbaceous, the inner almost conform to the scales of 
the rccci)tacle. 

Guizotia. Kay-florcts fertile. Achoncs small, almost 4 -cornered, without pappus, 
but crowned with the densely pilose corolla-base. Flower-heads pcdunclcd. Leaves 
opposite, or the upper ones alternate. 

Synedkella. liay-flon'ts fertile. Aclienes almost flat, laec'rate-winged, crowned 
with 2 — 3 awns. Herbs, leii\ os oi)posite. Flower-heads sessile or peduneled. 

t I Involucral briicla in 2 rows, the inner ones membra- 
nous, often connate at the base or higher up, the outer 
ones small or iiiinutc. 

{ Style-branches truncate, peAiccllato or overtopped 
by a short appCTuluge. 

Coiir.opsis. Ray-florets sterile or rarely fertile or none. Stylo-brunches penieil- 
late or Iruncato, with a short or obsolete iippendiigo. Acliones flat, ciliato, or winged, 
rarely contracted at the top, nude or more usually terminated by 2 short awns. 
Leaves opposite or alternate, single to pinnalisect. 

Dahlia. Ra 3 ’’-florots stciilo, rarelj’ fl'ililc. Stjdo-branches terminating in an 
elongate haiiy appendage. Achones flat, wingless, naked. Leaves opposite, pinnate. 

Bidens. Ray-florets sterile, nirelj' fertile or none. Involucral bracts free or con- 
nate only at the base. St}'lc-branches tenninating in a short acute or shortly subulate 
appendage, Achenes not beaked, crowned with 2 — 4 stiff awns finally minutely ro- 
trorselj’ bearded or aculeate. Leaves oj)positc, simide to pinnatisect. 

Cosmos. Ray-florots sterile, often rose-coloured or violet. Achenes more or less 
beaked. Rest as in Bidvns. Lcave.s opposite, simple to pinnatisect. 

Glossocaudia. Ray-florcta fertile, usually’' solitary. Achenes narrow, fljit, long- 
ciliatc, crowned with 2 stiff smooth awns recurved afterwards. Leaves altcmutc, i>in- 
natisect. 

§ § Style-branches terminating in a long, shortlj' hairy 
appendage. 

Glos.sooyne. Raj’^-florcts fertile. Achoncs long, crowned with 2 or 3 stiff persis- 
tent awns. Leaves mostl^’^ radical, dissect to 3-toothed, the caulinc; ones fiw and small, 

CiiRYsANTHELLUM. Ray-florots fertile. Achenes naked, those of the xlisk compres- 
sed with the inner ones often winged, those of llie ray thick. L(;ave,s altcrna ' j, dissect. 

t t Aclienos all thick, or those of the ra}'^ triqucli’ons, those of 
” the disk Laterally compressed. ILajipus eyathimorph or of 

2 — 3 stiff chaffy or hrislly awns, with or without interme- 
diate scalelcts, or none {Vcrbesincfp). 

X Inner involucral bracts (or outer scab's of the receptacle) 
embracing or enveloping tho achenes of the fertile ray- 
florots. Pappus none or of minute free scales. 

EnhydUA. Involucre of 4 broad leafy bracts, the 2 outer Larger' 'ban tho 2 inner, 
pay-florets in several rows, with very small ligules. Pappus none. Aquatic herbs, 
Arith simple opposite leaves. Flower-heads axillarj^, sessile or nearly so. 

SiEOESBKCKiA. Outor involucral bracts leafy, narrow, spreading, gland-bai^, the, 
inner ones and the receptacle-scales enveloping the florets. Kay;;>9orets in a single fbw 
with small ligules or almost bell-shaped. Pappus none. Herbs tirith opposite leaves. 
Flowcr-licadfl panicled. 


X t Inner involucral bracts all flat. 
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§ Scales of receptacle flat, very narrow, usually only 
few. 

EcLirTA. Involucral bracts in 2 or 3 rows, the outer ones ovate-oblong. Disk- 
florets 4-toothed. Ligules small, almost 2-8oriato. Pappus none or shortly 2-awned. 
Stylo-branches obtuse and flattened. Herbs, leaves simple, opposite. 

§ { Scales of receptacle concave or complicate, more or 
less embracing or enveloping tho disk-florets. 

J Achencs wingless, compressed or 4 — 5-comered. 
A Pappus unittHl at the base into a ring or cup. 
Flowcr-hcads small or rather small. 

Blainvtt.lea. Pay.florots fertile, with small ligules. Disk-achenes crowned with 
2 — «5 pcrsish'Tit awns iunt('d at tho base into a cup or ring. Herbs, leaves opposite or the 
upper ones alternate. Flower-heads pedunclcd or almost sessile. Florets white. 

Wedelta. Pay -florets fertile, with rons 2 )icuous spreading ligules. Disk -achencs 
crowned by numerous nniiuto scales or fringes or by' 1 — 2 short deedduous awns united 
at base into a cup or ring, or rarely tho pappus very niinuto or obsolete. Herbs, leaves 
opposite', simple. Flower-heads podunchid or almost sessile. Florets y^cllow. 

A A Pappus-scales or awns free from tho 
base. Flower-heads usually large. 

X J Achenes of tho disk lattTally compressed (those 
of tho r.ay^ somciimes dorsally compressed C|||^ 
3-quetrous), ciliato or winged on the marginsT 
Flower-heads small. 

SriLAVTiiES. Kay'-florots, if present, fertile. Stylo-branches truncate and not 
ai)pendagcd. Achencs usually ciliato. Awns of pappus if present very thin. Herbs, 
loaves opposite. Koccptaclo conical. 

Titiioma. Itay-florcts stciilc. Awns of the pappus deciduous or persistent, tho 
iniormediate scahdois jxTsistent Involucre-bracts striate at the base, stiff, elongato- 
Icafy at ajMjx. Tall herbs, leaves alternate. Flowor-lioads on thickened peduncles. 

llELiAXTia\s. Kay -florets, if present, sterile. Awns of tho pappus deciduous, of- 
ten paleaceous, witljout mtermediato scalolots. Tall herbs, leaves usually’’ simple, oppo- 
site or alternate. 

* Itevepiaclc nalcvd (llelonioidoa*). 

TagHihs. liivolucrc-bracts oily -glandular, in a single row, united into a toothed 
cup. rapj)us of 5— C uno(pial scales or awns. Flower-heads usually rj^iato. Herbs, 
leaves opposite), pinnatisect or seri-ato. 

Snhtrib. 3. CALEXBULACE^. Flower-heads usually hotcroguiMUS, the 
ray-florets ligulrito, female or rawly' neuter, the disk-florets tubular, hermaphrodite, but 
sterile or rarely' fertile (very rarely’ the heads homogamous and discoid), ; Keceptaclo 
naked. Anthers usually' with sagittate, but scarcely tailed base. Sty’lo-branches in 
the disk-florets more or less concrete and thickened at tho base. Achenes often heto- 
romoqih and vaybusly curved. Pappus none, or replaced by' a woolly crown. Leaveji 
alternate, or i^dical. / 

Calendula. Rays rather long, spreading. Achencs much incurved, muricate on 
th^ back, tho margins souiptinics dilated but not winged, those of the disk all abortive. 
ri4>pus none. « • 

Subtrib. 4. ANTTJEM1I)E?E. Flower-heads hctcrogamous, the females ligulate 
or.fftiforin or without corollas, the disk-florets hermaphrodite or male, or>ery rarely all 
tho florets tubular and hermaphrodite. Receptacle naked, or very rarely 9^y. Anthers 
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t.'iilloss. Style-branches truncate or penicDlate, rarely shortly appendaged. Pappus 
none, or reduced to a raised border or rartdy of short scales. Leaves usually alternate. 

* Iteceptacle imleaccons. Flower-heads radiate^ or rarely homogamomly dis- 
coid. 

Achillea. Involucre ovoid, bell-shaped or rarely hemispherical. Achcncs com- 
pressed, luuTowly margined. Herbs or undershrubs, the leaves alternate. 

* * ltcaj)t(u le nuked^ or alvcolaie-Jibrillose. 

X Flower-heads radiate. Involucre bracts ratlier broad. 

CHursANTHEMfM. Ibu'eptaelc flat oi* convex. Aehenes regularly or iiTOgularly 
— 10-ribbcd. l*appus none, or rarely of very short scales or forming a cup. 

X X I'lowcr-heads heterogamous, dis(‘oid. {jColidc(c). 

+ Florets of the circumference fow.„ Aehenes obovatc or 
rounded at the top. 

Ajitemlsia. Involucre-bracts in f(^w rows. Aehenes almost tcrc'to or compressed, 
2- or thinly many-ribbed or without ribs. Herbs or uiidershrubs, the leaves dissect to 
simple. Flower-heads small, in racemes or panielod raia'ines. 

+ + Florets of circumference very numerous. Aehenes 
flat or concave at the top. Flower-heads spherical or 
licmispheiical. 

CoTi LA. Florets of the circumference without an\" or with a very short broad or 
jgponical corolla, the hei inaphrodite flonds 4-toothed, with a widemed or thin tube. 
Achc ncs flat, obtuse or truncate. Flower-heads iJcduncled. Small herbs. " 

YRioovNE. Florets of the cireumflu’cnco with a 2 — 3-el(‘ft corolla nearly as long 
usthestjle, the henna j)hrodito florets 4-toothed. Bracts of involucre small and much 
shorter than the 3— 4-coniered aehenes. Flower-heads sessile, minute. Prostrate 
herbs. 

Ckntipeda. As preceding but involucral Imu is largo and broad, in fruit conni- 
vent and covering t lie cylindrical slightly striate aehenes. Prostrate herbs. Flower- 
heads sessile, small. 

X X Paiipus usually of numerous capillary soft bris- 
tles, (rarely jialeaccous or none). 

O Anthers tailed at the base. 

Suhtrib. 5. IT^VLOITiEJE. Flower-heads IndeTOgamous, discoid or radiati', or 
homogamous in absence of the ray-llorets. AntluT-cells terminating in a basal bris- 
tle or tail. Slyle-braiu hes linear, obtuse and not a2)p»mdagcd (or the style imdividod in 
the sterile florets). Leaves usually altcniato. 

* Female flowers if preseut liyxdale. 

X Bristles of pappus all conform and almost equal, capillary, copious. 

Inula. Flower-heads heterogamous. Involuerc-liracts in many rows, narrow or 
Icafy-appendaged. Hay-florets f(jw, in 1 or 2 rows, disk-llorots numerous. Anthers 
•with double tails. Aehenes not or 4 — 5-ribbed. Ili'rbs or undcrslirUbs. 

^ XX Pappus unequal, the outer consisting of shoit brifitles or more 

usually of minute scales, rarely no pappus at all. 

+ Pappus present (rarely absent). » 

PuLicARiA. Flower-heads heterogamous, tho ray-florets in luor 2 rows, ycllbw. 
Involucre broad, the bracts narrow, in few rows, the outer ones herbaceous. Achoncs 
ribbed or not. ' Bristles of inner pappus in a single row, tho outer pappus of very sboid 
scales more or less cuimato into a crown or slit cup. 
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Vico A. Flower-heads hetcrogamous or homogamous. Involucre usually broad, 
the bracts narrow, in many rows. Achcncs hardly ribbed. Bristles of pappus very 
thin, in a single row, rarely intcmiixod with a few minuto scales. 

+ + Pappus nono. 

Carpesium. Flower-heads hetcrogamous, the femalo flowers tubular in numerous 
rows. Achones many-ribbed, beaked. Herbs. 

* * Timah flowers if present filiform. ' 

X 8tylc-branehcs of hennaphrodites usually truncate. Flower-heads 
androgynous or unisexual, or homogamous Involucrc-bracts usual- 
ly scarious, hyaliiio or petaloid {GnupUaliea). 

+ Flower-heads 1-flowered. Pappus none. 

C.ESi'LiA. Flowc^^heads clustered, axillary, of 2 bracts only, inserted to the broad 
rcccptaelo and surrouTuh'd by a leafy involucre. Aquatic herbs, the leaves simple. 

+ + Flower-heads many-flowered. 

t Flower-heads androgynous, usually with more female than 
heriiiai)hrodile llonds, or more or less unisexual, dioecious 
or monoecious, clustered or distinct. Involucre-bracts rai*c- 
ly petaloid. 

O Uennaphroditc florets all sterile, the stylo usually entire 
or scarcely and only very shortly 2-clcft. 

Antennauia. Flower-heads strictly dio'cious, in dcuiso corymbs or rarely solitary| 
Bristles dl‘ pap]»us united at the base into a ring. Inflorescence not inA^olucred. 

Leon'I’opodh m. Flow(ir-hoads unisexual or andi’ogynous, moncpcious or incom- 
idetely diu*?ious, clustered or in dense cymes. Biisiles of pa2)pu8 united at the base 
into a ring. Tntlori'scenco involucr('d by the floral loaves. 

Avvpiialis. Flowrr-beads androgynous or incomidetely duecious, in corymbs, 
rarely few or solitary. Bri&tles of paj>pus fiee from the base. Inflorescence not iiivo- 
lucrcd. 

U 0 Most or all licriuaxdirodito florets fertile. Stylo deep- 
ly 2-cleft. 

GNAriiALTCM. I’lower-b(‘ads inon' or less androgynous, usually small and cluster- 
ed, rarely solitary, the iiivolucral bracts seaj-ious, often coloured. Bay-florets very 
nunK'ious, diSlv-lluri'ts few. Bristles of pappus not feathery, free or united at the base 
into a rin^ 

t f b'lower-beads androgynous with usually fewey female than 
herina])hrodit«' florets, or homogamous with the florets 
Jill herina])hrodito. Involucro-bracts usually scarious. 

riELTciiiiYSi'M. Flou’^r-heads in corymbs, or rarely solitary, the involucral bracts 
almost all or tho inner ones or their luminm opaquely scarious or petal-like. Achones 
not beaked. Bristles of pappus smooth, rough or minutely boarded, rarely feathery 
towards tho end. 

Style-branches of hermaphrodite flowers not truncate, filiform. 

Flowor-hcads andi-ogynous. • 

+ Female tlorcts supported or enveloped by tho scales of tho recep* 
liicJ-J or by the involucro-bracts. 

Atiiroisma. Fl«wcr-heads in dense tonninal solitaiy clusters or short spikes. 
Female flortjts subtenfled by the scales of the roceptaclo. Achones broad, dorsally com- 
presst'd, ciliato on tho margins. Scales of papjms very shoii, united into a ciliate* 
fringed ring. Herbs, the leaves pinnatiBoct. 
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•f + ficceptaclo naked. Involucrtil bracts herbaceous, or scarious, 
linear. 

t Flower-heads small, packed into dense globose or ovoid clus- 
ters. 

SrH;RitANTTii’8. FlowtT-hcads in solitary terminal globular clusters. Pappus 
none. Anthers without tails or points at the baso. 

Pteuoca^lon. Flower-heads sessile, in spiked clusters or rarely solitary. Pap- 
pus of capillary bristles. Anthers with short tails or points at the baso. 

t t Flower-heads separate, solitary, corymbose or panicled, 
rarely clustered. 

• O Pappus of a few rigid biistlos or scales, or none. 

FrALTrs. Involucre-bracts rigid. Anthers with simple tails. Pappus of the 
female llorets none, of the sterile disk -florets small. 

0 0 Pappus consisting of copious capillary soft bristles or 
hairs. 

PiLi'MEA. FlowtT-heads racemose, spiked or panicled. Stylo of the disk-florets all 
2 -cleft. Involucro bracts nairow-lincar, herbaceous or thin scaiious. Herbs, raredy 
shrubs. 

Plucuea. Flower-heads corymbose. Some or all of tho disk -florets sterile, with 
a simple style. Involucral bracts rigid, often brosid. Shrubs or undershriibs. 

O O Anther-base obtuse, or only inueronate or acute, 
but not tailed. 

Stthfrib, 6. ASTEROID JLE. Flower-head lietcrogamons^ radiate or discoid or 
homogamous in absence of tlio ray-florcts. Involucre-bracts in several or rarely only 
2 rows. Anthers with obtuse almost entire base. Stylo-branches liiu'ar, more or less 
flattened, produced beyond the sligmatiij lines into lips or appendages, papillose on 
tho outside. Reccptjielc msually naked. Leaves usually alternate. 

• Fvmalv Jhm ts if 2 H'CHp}it JiUfonn or bcll-shapid or Uoothad, 

X Female llorets if present filiform. Pappus bristly {Coui/zcff), 

Micro&lossa. Female florets in 1 or several rows with tho corollas minntely 
L’gulato, those on tho disk fertile. Pappus hrisllcs elongate. Involucrc-bracts in many 
rows. fSlirubs. 

CoNvzA. Female florets in many rows with the corollas shortly filife'»’m (rarely 
slightly and minutely liguluto), tlui hia’mapbrodite florets mostly fertih'. Aehenes 
compressed. Pappus-bristles elongate. Jnvolucre-braets in 2 to many rows. Herbs 
or undershnibs. 

THEsrrs. Female florets in 2 to many rows, destitute a corolla, tho hermaphro- 
dite florets sterile. Papijus-bi-istles short, somewhat dilated at the base. Herbs. 

X X Female florets in 2 or more rows not exceeding* tho disk, 2-toothcd 
at tlie apex or bell-shapod. H».‘rbs. {(JruiKjimtr), 

Cyathocline. Rccepbiclo almost cjonlrar-tcd around the inargiu^,. raised, tho disk 
< joncavo. Aehenes not beaked, compressed, bordered with a marginal morvo. Flower- 
heads panicled. 

Ghanoea. Receptacle convex or conical, naked. Aehenes produced into a ring or 
neck toothed or almost bristly on the margins. Flower-heads B 9 \itary. « 

DiCHiif)CEPHALA. Reccptiiclc almost eontrarded around the raised margin, the 
disk almost flat. Style-branches of the disk-florets acute. Ael^oncs not beaked, *com- 
pressed, bordered by a nerve. Flower-heads racemose or panieledt 
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* • FeniaU florets if present liguiate, 

X Ligulate female florets not yellow (white or rose-coloured to purple). 

+ Pappus none or very short {Bellideoi)* 

Myriactis. Involucre broad, the narrow bracts in few rows. Ligules in 2 or more 
rows, small. Achenes not or very shortly beaked, oily. Pappus none. 

Khynchospermum. Involucre-bracts in few rows, imbricate. Ligules in 2 or 
more rows, short and broad. Achenes beaked. Pappus of a few very cadttoous bristles 
or none. 

+ + Pappus of elongate bristles, rarely short and paleaceous or 
awned {JleterochromtB), 

t Pappus consisting of very short bristles, scales, or awns, or 
absent in the ray-achenes. 

Boltonia. Receptacle conical or convex. Bristles of pappus very short, almost 
paleaceous, often accompanied by 2 — 4 awns not exceeding the achene. 

t t Pappus consisting of copious capillary bristles in a single 
or more rows (rarely depauperate in the ray-achenes). 

X Ligules usually rather broad or ample. 

CALLiSTEriius. involuertj hemispherieal, the outer bracts leafy, the inner ones 
mombraiiously scurious. Achenes compressed. Outer bristles of pappus very short 
and forming a small crown. 

Aster. Involucre bell-shaped or hemispherical, the bracts in many rows, not or 
leafy apx)cndagcd, or squarrosc, or with scarious margins, or herbaceous and in only^ 
2 rows. Bristles of pax)pus in several to 2 rows, equal. Achcncs usually much com- 
pressed. • 

X X Ligules usually numerous, in 2 or more rows, narrow 
or almost filiform or minute. 

EiiiOEROur, Involucral bracts nearly in 2 rows, narrow, somewhat unequal. Achenes 
compressed. Bristles of pappus in a single row, or wdth a few very short outer ones. 

X X Ligulate female florets (like the disk-florets) yellow. (JIo9noehromee). 

SoLiDAGO. Ray-florets few. Involucre narrow, rather wide. Appendage of the 
stylo-branches usually lanceolato. Achenes oho void or oblong. Bristles of pappus 
capillary, copious, somewhat unequal. Shiaibs or undershrubs. 

Snbtrib. 7. SENECIONILEJE. Flower-heads either hetorogamous, with the 
female florets ligulato or rarely filiform, or sometimes homogamous, with aU the florets 
hermaphrofcto and tubular. Receptacle usually naked. Involucre-bracts usually in a 
single row, with or without outer small ones, rarely in several rows afld imbricate. 
Anthers obtuse or shortly 2-mucronatG at the base. Style-branches of the hermaphro- 
dites truncate and pcnicillate, or ntrely with pubescent tips or appendages. Pappus 
of capillary bristles. Leaves alternate. 

* Involucre widcj the bracts membranous or herbaceous^ elongate or aeuminate, 

Doronicum. Flower-heads radiate. Involucre-bracts in 2 rows, equal, herba- 
ceous, acuminate. Roccptaclo hemispherical. Herbs. 

* • Inmlucre’bracls narrow, stiff, usually ribbed or heeled, ^ 

It Flower-heads hetorogamous, discoid, the outer female florets flliform^ 
shorter than their stylo. 

sEbechthiteb. Involufiro etc. of Setxedo. Female florets in 2 or more rows, the 
outer ones Aliform, ^^wer-heads usu^y narrow, corymbose. Herbs. 

, XX Flower-heads radiate or homogamous. Bristles of pappus not 

' feathery. 
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Oynitiia. Flower-heads homogamoiiR. Style-branches terminating in an elongate 
shortly hairy subulate appendage, liest as in Senecio, Herbs, often tuberous-rooted. 

Emilia. Flower-heads homogamous. Style-branches terminating in a short or 
rather long appendage. Hest as in Seneeio, Herbs. 

Notonia. Flower-heads homogamous. Stylo-branches of hermaphrodites termi- 
nating in an ovate appendage. Hest as in Settecio, Fleshy glaucous herbs. 

Seneci^ Flower-heads radiate or homogamous. Involucre wide or narrow, the 
bracts narrow, equal, blunt or shortly pointed, tho outer ones small or wanting, or 
rarely gradually longer from below. Stylo-bmnches truncate or obtuse, or rarely 
shortly appondagod. Achenos 5 — 10-ribbed. Herbs or rarely shrubs, the loaves alter- 
nate or radical. 

* * Flower-heads homogamous^ all the florets regularly tubular^ 
never yell 010 (usually purple^ violet^ or white), 

Snhtrib, 8. EUPATOJRIACEM. Anther-base nearly entire. Stylo-branches 
almost terete or verj’’ elongate-club-shaped, obtuse, only minutely papillose. Leaves 
opposite or alternate. 

* Anthers appmdaged at the tip. Achenes 5-rihhed (Ageratem). 

X Bristles of pappus copious, smooth or minutely hairy. 

EupAToniuM. Involucre-bracts in several, rarely in 2 — 3 rows, somewhat unequal, 
always more than 6. Flower-heads usually many (rarely 1 — 4) flowered, corymbose 
or panicled. 

Mikania. Involucre-bracts 4 only, somewhat unequal. Flowor-hoads 4- flowered, 
racemose or panicled. Twining shrubs. 

X X Pappus entirely or partially chaffy or awned, or consisfxng of 5 — 10 
rigid bristles, or minute and coronate, or none. 

Ageratum. Involucrc-bracts in 2 — 3 rows, somewhat unequal. Pappus of 6 
short scales or long awns free or united into a shagged crown, or of 10 — 20 stiff bristles 
chaffy or dilated at the base. Herbs. 

* ♦ Anthers truncate at the top and not appendaged, Achenes 6-ribbed. 

' Adenostemma. Involucrc-bracts numerous, almost in 2 rows, somewhat unequal. 
Pappus of 3 — 6 short stiff spreading bristles usually gland-tipped. Herbs. 

Subtrib, 9. VEENOKIACE^E. Anther-base sagittate. Style-branches subu- 
late, shortly hairy all over. Leaves usually alternate. 

* Flmer-heads small^ sessile., usually 1- or few-flowered, paeJeed into^^ head-UJee 

cluster, (Lychnophorcaj). 

Elephantopus. Florets slightly irregular, by 2 — 6 in a head. Involucre-bracts 
usually 8, in 2 rows. Bristles or scales of pappus rigid, in 1 or 2 rows. Flowor-hoads 
clustered, the clusters loafy-involucred. Herbs. 

* * Flower-heads separate, usually peduneled and in more or less lax inflorescences, 

(Vomonieao). 

X Pappus none or more usually composed of a few very caducous bristles. 

EthULIA. Involucre bcll-shapcd, not leafy. Flower-heads «^mall, corymbose. 

«Achcnes 4 — ff-comered, broadly truncate at the top. Pappus none. 'Herbs. 

Centbathercm. Involucre wide, the outer bracts leafy or .raiiy only shortly 
leafy-appendaged. Flower-heads corymbose or solitary, pappus of a fow or numer- 
ous bristles. Herbs. % 

X X Pappus more or less persistent, composed *of numerous capillary 
bristles in 2 — 3 rows, those of the outer row sometimes very shott or 
reduced to scalelets. 
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Vernoxia. Flowor-heads various, the bracts in many rowS| scarious or the outer 
ones sometimos leafy-appondaged. Keceptaclo naked or aieolate. Acheaes 10-ribbed 
or 4 — 5-comered. Outer pappus as long as the inner, or Sorter, very short, or none. 
Shrubs or herbs. 

Trtb. IL CTNAEOOUFHALJE, Vaill. Florets either regular and 
tubular with the style usually thickened joint-like near or at the apex, or 
bilabiate with the styles various. Herbs, rarely shrubs, aromatic. 
Anther-base usually tailed or fringed. 

Suhtrih, 10. CYNAROILEJE. Flower-heads discoid, the florets all tubular and 
regular or nearly so, hcmiaphrodite, the lobes usually narrow. Anthers usually fring* 
cd or toiled at tho base. Stylo usually thickened joint-like at or below the division 
into branches, which latter are narrow and obtuse, or slightly pointed and often erect. 
Leaves alternate, often spiny. 

* Flower-heads usmllg many-flowered, separate, 

X Achencs usually glabrous, seated in tho very oblique or lateral aieoles 
of tho receptacle. {Centaur ece,) 

+ Involucre without floral leaves or outer leafy bracts. 

Tricholepis. Involucre-bracts narrow, owned-acuminate, entire, notappondaged. 
Filaments shortly papillose-pilose. Anthers with rather long shaggy tails. Stylo** 
branches thin. Achencs glabrous, obtusely cornered or compressed. Leaves unarmed. 

^ + + Involucre surrounded by spiny- toothed floral leaves or outer 

leafy bracts. 

CARTijAMtis. Outer involucral bracts with a largo leafy appendage, inner ones 
spiny-pointed. Florets orange. Pappus none, or paleaceous. Achenes compressed op 
obtusely conicrcd. Loaves spiny-armed, 

X X Achencs usually glabrous, seated in tho straight areolcs of the^ 
receptacle. {Carduineee), 

+ Filauiciits papillose-pilose, freo. Bristles of pappus united at 
the base into a ring and both deciduous. 

Cnicus. Outer involucre bracts usually spiny armed, the innermost ones often 
unarmed. Rocoptacle densely covered with rigid bristles often longer than tho achencs 
themselves. Bristles of pappus feathery or shortly bearded. Leaves spiny-armed. 

+ -f- Filaments glabrous, free. 

SAufbuuEA. Involucre not prickly. Pappus of numerous feathery . bristles in a 
single row with or without a few simple ones outside. Receptacle with bristles between 
the florets. Leaves not armed. * 

• * Ftoicer-hcnds l-flowered, packed into dense spherical hdbds^ . Adhenes .inserted 

in the straight areoles of the receptacle, silky-villous (Echuiopisiciiffi). 

Eciiinops. Leaves and involucres spiny-armed. Thistle-liko herbs. • 

Suhtrib, 11. MUTISTACE^. Flower-heads either heterogamous, with radiating 
female florets, or homogamous, with the florets all hermaphrodite and tubular, in both 
cases some orlfil of tho outer florets more or less 2.1ipped. Anthers, with pointed or 
tailed base. •Style not or slightly thickened joint-liko at the apex, the branches vny*; 
short or elongate, rounded or truncate at tho tips, not appendaged. Pappus bristty^ 
paleaceous or rarely absc^it. Leaves radical or alternate, rarely opposite. 

* FUiWfn'^Kdods lumogainous, the corollas tuBular with the segments of limb narrow f. 

equal or almost 24ipfk, (Gochnatiem). 

X Flowor-hoads usually many-floworod. 
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Dicoma. Flower-heads usually almost sessile. Style-branches linear, long or 
shortened. Achenes densely villous. Scales or bristles of the pappus feathery, copious. 
Herbs. 

X X Flower-honds few-flowered. 

Leucomeris. Becoptaclo naked. Style-branches very short, conniving or almost 
spreading. Achenes oblong, silky-villous. Bristles of pappus smooth. Flower-heads 
corymbose. Shrubs or small trees. 

AiNSLiiV Style-branches very short. Bristles of pappus feathery. Flower- 
heads 2 — 6 -flowered, sessile or pedunclcd, racemose or paniclcd. Herbs. 

* * Flower-Iicads usually radiate^ the corollas liyulate-2~Uppedj rarely Uyulate 
(Gcrbcrciu). 

Gerdeba. Involucre turbinate or boll-shaped, the bracts unequal, imbricate. Bay- 
florets in 1 or 2 rows, 2-lippcd, the ligules 3 — 4-nerved. Achenes usually beaked. 
Pappus reddish. Herbs, the leaves radical. 

Suhord. IL CIGIIORTAQE^, Juss. Flower-heads homogamous, 
all the florets ligulate and hermaphrodite. Style not thickened at the apex, 
the branches filiform, revolutc, and pubcrulous. Herbs, tall or small, never 
woody, with fistulose steins, the sap always milky. 

* Rappus paleaceous, awned, coronate or none. 

Suhtrib. 1, lIYOSliJUDE^. Involucre various. Achf'nos truncate at the top. 
Pappus consisting more or less of small scaleS or scalelots alternating with bristles, or 
none. 

CiCHORiuM. Inner involucre-bracts in 1 — 2 rows, almost equal, crcct^ the outer 
ones short, lax or wanting. Pai)pu8 none or very minute. Florets largo, blue. Bigid 
branched herbs. 

* * Bristles of pappus (at least those of the central achenes) 

capillary, smooth or feathery. 

Stiblrib. 2. CREPJLEJE. Involucre calyx-like or rarely imbricate, Achenes 
contracted at the base, rarely columnar. Herbs. 

♦ Hairs of indmient simple. Innermost bracts of the involucre usually thicken^ 

ing at the base. (Crepideo)). 

Crepis. Involucre of a single row of nearly equal bracts, with a few small outer 
ones. Achenes not at all or scarcely flattened, very shortly contracted at the top, 
l*appns sessile, of numerous simple capillary bristles or hairs. Herbs with l&fiy stems. 

PiCRiB. (Juter involucrc-bracts small, numerous. Achenes very shortly contrac- 
ted at the top. Pappus (at least of the central achenes) consisting of feathery bristles. 
Hispid herbs, with leafy stems. 

♦ • Hairs of indumentum Iff present) stellate often accompayiied by simple ones, 

or the indument intricately woolly. Innermost bracts of the involucre 
not thickening. (Hieracicao.) 

Hieracivm. Beceptaclo naked or very shortly flbrflloso. Bristles of the pappus 
rather stifT, fiagilc, persistent, simple. Herbs. \ 

^ Suhtrib. LACTJICACEJE. Involucre calyx-like or rarely imbriedto. Achenes 
contracted at both ends, or beaked. Bristles of pappus simple. Herbs ; the hairs if 
present simple. ^ I 

♦ Achenes shortly or long^beaked, 

liACTvcA. Achenes more or less compressed, nbbed. Bristles of pappus persistent 
or deciduous. Florets yellow or blue. 
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* * Achmea not leaked, 

Prexanthes. Achenes almost tereto or somowhat compressod, bluntish 3— 5-cor* 
nercd, not or scarcely ribbed. Bristles of pappus more or less persistent. Florets 
purple to white, never yellow. 

SoNcuTJs. Achenes more or less compressed, ribbed. Bristles of pappus soft^ 
white, at base united into a ring and deciduous with it. Involucral bracts often inoras- 
sate-dilated in fruit. Florets yellow. |||| 

MiciioiiiiYNCHUs. Achenes columnar, truncate at both ends, bluntl^— 6-ribbed, 
sometimes narrowly 2 — 3-winged. Florets yellow. 


Xanthium, L. 

1. X. STHTTMABIXJM, L. sp. pi. 1400 DC. Prod. V. 624 ; Bth. PL 
ITongk. 181 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 132. (X Indicum^ lloxb. PI. Ind. III. 
601 ; DC. Prod. V. 523 ; Wight Icon. t. 1104 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. 232 ; 
X. lioxhurghii, Wallr. Bcitr. Bot. I. 233 ; Walp. Kep. VI. 151 * X. disco- 
lor, Wallr. 1. c. ; Walp. 1. c. ; X. hrevirostre, Wallr. 1. c. ; Walp. 1. c. ; X. 
inaequilaterumy DC. Prod. V. 523 ; Wallr. Bcitr. Bot. 232 ; Walp. Hep. 
VI. 151). 

IIab. Frequent in rubbishy or waste places, along river-banks, etc., 
not only in the mixed forests, but more so in and around villages, all over 
Burma from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim. — PL Pr. C. and 
HS. 

Tridax, L. 

*1. T. PROCUMBEirs, L. sp. 1)1. ed. 1. 900 ; DC. Prod. V. 679 ; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 142. 

Hab. a weed like wild on old walls, in rubbishy places, etc., common 
about Chittagong ; less so about Akyab in Arracan, and in Eangoon, and 
probably around other seaports, but not yet spread over the country as in 
India. — PI. Pr. oo . 


Synedrella, Gsertn, 

*1. S. NOBiFLOEA, Gajrtn. Pruct. II. 456. 1. 171 ; Dp. Prod. V. 
629; Clark. Comp. Ind. 139, {Verhesina nodiflora^ L. Ampen. IV. 290). 

Hab. liubbishy places and neglected garden land ih itod around 
villages, rather frequent about Akyab, Arracan ; Upper- Tenasserim, Moul- 
mein (Dr. Stoliezka) ; on the Andamans now very common and penetrating 
to the clearings in the jungles. — PL Oct. — March ; Fr. Pebr. — May. 

Cosmos, Cav. 

Conspectus of Species, 

all purple to rose-coloured ; achenes long and slenderly beaked* the beak termi** 

'nated by 2 stiff asvn-like bristles, C, eaudaius. 

Floi^ts all yellow ; achenes long but tftckly booked, tho beak without pappus-biisttes, 
. •• C* sul/ur4fus. 
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*h C. CAFDATirs, H. B. K. Nov. gen. Amer. IV. 240 ; DC. Prod. V. 
60C ; Griseb. FI. Weat. Ind. 373. 

Hab. As wild in neglected lands in and around Rangoon. — FI. Nov., 

Dec. 

*2. C. SULFUKETJS, Cav. Icon. L 66. t. 79; DC. Prod. V. 600; 
Griseb. Fl<^est. Ind. 373. (Coreopsis artemisiafolia, Jac.q. Icon. III. t. 
695 ; jB. calvOy Clark. Comp. Ind. 141 ; Adenolepis calva^ Schultz. Bip. 
in Zoll. Cat. 123 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 79). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the savannahs, and in rubbishy places near 
villages, about Akyab in Arracan, and in similar places in Rangoon up the 
valley as far as Phoungyee. — FI. Nov. — Feb. 

I am not at all sure whether the above synonymy is correct. The same 
plant (Adcnolepia calva) has become quite a nuisance about Buitenzorg 
and other places in Java, entering freely the hill- savannahs. 


Bidens, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

8ubg, 1. Platycarpm, Achenes flat and rather broad. 

Leaves divided into 3 lanceolate serrate segments, or pinnatifid, i?. tripartita* 

Suhg. 2. Puilocarpaa. Achencs slender, 4-corncrcd. 

Leaves mostly pinnatcly 4 — 3-foliolato. Ray- florets white, B, pilom. 

Loaves mostly bipinnato. Ray yellow. Slender dry herb, B, hijnnnata. 


1. B. PiLOSA, L. sp. pi. 1160 ; DC. Prod. V. 697 ; Clark. Comp. 141 

quoad var. o (R. leucaniha^ Willd. sp. pi. III. 1282 ; DC. Prod. V. 598 ; 
R. Sundaica, Bl, Bydr. 913 ; DC. Prod. V. 598). ^ 

Hab. Here and there springing up in deserted hill-toungyas and in 
betel-nut gardens of the Martaban hills cast of Tounghoo, at 2 — 4000 ft. 
elevation ; apparently more frequent in the northern hilly 2 )arts. of Ava. — 
FI. Fr. Sept. — March. ^ 

2. B.p BIPINNATA, L. sp. pi. 1166; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 411 ; DC. 
Prod. V. 603 ; Bth. FI. Austr. IV. 543. (R. Wailichii, DC. Prod. V. 698 ; 
B.pilosa^ VOT. Wallichii, Clark. Comp. Ind. 141). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.). FL July — Oct. 

Siegesbeokia, L. 

^ 1. S. OBTBNTALis, L. sp. pi. 1269; Roxb. FI. Ind. % II. 432; DC. 

''Prod. V, 495 ; Bth. FI. Hongk. 182 and FI. Austr. IV. 635 ; 'Wight Icon. 
1. 1103 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 133. (S- brachiata, Roxb. FL Ind. III. 432). 

Hab. Here and there in deserted toungyas, but n)ore frequent in jshe 
drier hill-forests of Martaban, at 2000 — ^MOO ft. elevation ; also Ava, l^ha- 
mo. — Fr. Jan. — March. 
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Enhydra, Iio:iir. 

1. E. pixrcTTTANS, Lour. FI. Coch. 11. 626 ; DC. Prod. V. 687. (JP. 
Selonchay DC. Prod. V. 637 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 183 ; F. paluiosa, DO. 

1. c. ; Bth. FI. Austr. IV. 546 ; E. longifolia^ DC. 1. c. ; Eingtsha rqpenSf 
Koxb. FI. Ind. III. 448). 

Has. Not unfrequent in swamps and swampy grass-lan^ of the cul- 
tivated plains of Pegu and Arracan, and probably all over the wmtry ; also 
Ava, Bhamo. — FI. Fr. CS. 

Eolipta, L. 

1. E. ALBA, Hassk. PI. Jav. rar. 528 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 66 ; 
Bth. FI. Hongk. 181 and FI. Austr. IV. 536 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 134. {E. 
erecta, L. Mant. 286 ; DC. Prod. V. 490 ; Verhesim alha^ L. sp. pi. 1272 ; 
E. longifolia^ Schrad. ap. DC. Prod. V. 490). 

Var. a. ebiscta, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 65 ; Clark. 1. c. ; more or less 
erect and appressed hispid ; peduncles elongate, i — 2 in. long. . 

Var. p. I'BOSTEATA, Miq. 1. c. ; Clark 1. c. (JE. prostrata^ L. Mant. 286; 
Boxb. FI. Ind. III. 438 ; DC. Prod V. 490 ; E.parviflora, Wall. in. DC. 1. o. ; 
E. thcrmalis, Bung. Enum. PI. Chin. bor. No. 224 ; DC. 1. c. ; E. pro* 
cumhens, Michx. Flor. Bor. Amer. II. 129 ; DC. 1. c. 491 ; E. brachgpoda^ 
Mchx. 1. c. 130 ; DC. 1. c. 491), more or less prostrate, appressed hirsute ; 
flower-heads shortly pcduncled. 

Var. y. ZiPpeliana, Miq. 1. c. ; Clark. 1. c. (E. Zippelzam, Bl. Bydr. 
914 ; DC. Prod. V. 490 ; E. hirsuta, Bartl. in Linn. XIII. Litt. Ber. 95), 
erect or spreading, more robust in all parts, spreadiiigly hirsute ; flower- 
heads shortly petiolcd. 

J9kB. Var. a. and p, common in waste and in cultivated lands, along 
roadsides, ruined pagodas, etc., not only in the leaf-shedding forests, but more 
so in the cultivated plains, all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down 
to Tenasseriin; also on the Andamans (here introduced, but rapidly spread- 
ing) ; fhr. y. along the banks of the Irawaddi in the Prome District. — ^Fl, 
Fr. C. and H. S. 

Wedelia, Jacq. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* 8mm of the outer involucral bracts more leaf •like and longer than the others. 
Pappus cup^shaped. 

Flower-heads on very elongate peduncles, always solitary ; leaves oblong to lanceolate, 

almost sosfile or narrowed into a short petiole, • IFl calendulaeea, 

Flower-headl rather short-pcdunoled, usually by pairs or few, axillary, tenninal andMn ^ 
the fork of the branchings ; leaves ovate to ovate-lancoolato, slenderly petioled, 

I .. W. wtieifilia. 

» Oute/Hnvoluere-braets not hmger than the inner ones. Pappus none or of 
2 or I deciduous bristles. Fhwer^heads longer or shorter peduneled^ bp 2—3 
or few^ axillary^ terminal^ and in the branehforkings. 
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Straggling porcnnial ; leaves ovate or broadly ovate-lanceolate, W. hiflora. 

Erect, coarse annual ; leaves lanceolate, W, asperrima. 


1. W. CALEXDULACEA, Less. Syn. 222, non Eich. ; DC. Prod. V. 
639; Wight Icon. t. 1107 ; Bth. FI. Hongk. 182 and FI. Austr. IV. 537 ; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 136. (Verhesina calendulacea, L. sp. pi. 1272 ; Eoxb. FI. 
Ind. III. 440). 

Hab. Frequent in the tidal forests and along river-hanks as high up 
as the tidal waves, all along the coast from Chittagong and Arracan down 
to Tenasserim. — FI. ES. 

2. W. UBTiciFOLTA, DC. in Wight Contr. 18 and Prod. V. 539 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 1106. Bth. FI. Austr. IV. 538. (W, hiflora, Clark. Comp. 
Ind. 137. excl. syn. sub. a. ; Verhesina hiflora, Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 440, 
non L.) 

Hab. Promo hills (Wall.).— FI. Fr. Sept., Oct. 

3. W. BiFBOBA, DC. in Wight Contr. 18 ; Bth. FI. Austr. IV. 539. 
(Verhehina hiflora, L. sp. pl. 1272, non Eoxb. ; Wollastonia hiflora, DC. 
Prod. V. 546 ; Wight Icon. t. 1108. Bth. FI. Hongk. 183 excl. syn. ? ; 
W, scandens, Clark. Comp. Ind. 136 ; Verhesina scandms, Eoxb. FI. 
Ind. III. 401 ; Wollastonia insularis, DC. Prod. V. 548 ; Wollastonia 
Horsfieldiana, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 72). 

Hab. Frequent in the tidal, and more especially in the beach-forcsts, 
all along the coasts from Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the Anda- 
mans. — FI. Fr. 00 . 

Tithonia, Desf. 

*1. T. TAOETTFLORA, Desf. Ann. Mus. I. 46. t. 4 ; DC. Prod. V. 
584 ; Bot. Eeg. t. 591. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Attaran (Dr. Brandis), no doubt only an 
escape from cultivation. 

Spilanthes, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Prostrate or ascending, branched ; flower-hoads solitary in the lcaf>axils or in the forks 


of the branches, 8, Amiella. 

Erect, simple-stemmed ; flower-heads paniclod, S. paniculata. 


1. B. Aomella, L. Syst. Veg. 610 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 410 ; DC. 
Prod. V. 623 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 138 excl. var. 8. 

Var. a. acmblla, Clark. 1. c. {Sp. calva Wight Icon. t. 1109), 
achenes marginate, with tho borders bristly-rough, usually cloAvned by 1 
df 2 bristles. 

Var. J3. CALVA, Clark. 1. c. (Sp. calva, DC. in Wight Contr. 19 ; DC. 
Prod. V. 625 ; S. pseudo-acmclla, L. syst. veg. 610 ; DC. Jc c.), achenes nSb 
or scarcely marginate and smooth on the margins ; pappus usually obsole^. 
Var. y. OLEBACEA, Clark. 1. c. {S. oleracea, Jacq. Hort. Vind. II. t 
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135 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 410 ; DC. Prod. V. 624), all parts more robust, 
the fl9wer-beads more than twice the size and often solitary at the ends of 
the branchlets. 

Has. Var. a. common in wa^te and rubbishy places in and around 
villages, on road-sides, fallow fields, and toungyas, along river-banks, etc,, 
not only in all leaf-shedding forests but more so in the cultivated tracts, 
up to 3000 ft. elevation.— FI. Fr. C. and HS. 

2. S. PANicuLATA, Wall. Cat. 3186 ; DC. Prod. V. 625. (& aemella 
var. 8. paniculata, Clark. Comp. Ind. 139). 

Had. Frequent in the mixed forests, and more so as a weed in toun- 
gyas, poonzohs, and other cultivated and waste lands in and around villages 
from Pegu and Martaban down to Uj)x>er Tenasserim. — FI. CS. ; Fr. C. ikid 
HS. 

In my eyes a very distinct sjiecies. It is the ein-bee-zat of the Bur- 
mese, used for poisoning fish. 

Tagetes, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Pc^dimoVs elongate and .almost cylindrical ; involucral bracts plain, T. patula. 

roduneles elongate, much swollen at the apex ; involucral bracts almost angular T. erecta. 

*1. *T. PATULA, L. sp. pi. 1219 ; DC. Prod. V. 643 ; Sims. Bot. Mag. 
t. 150 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 142. 

Hab. Frequently cultivated not only by the Burmese but also by the 
Karens, and often seen springing U 2 > in recently abandoned toungyas. — FI. 
CS. 

T. EBECTA, L. sp. 2)1. 1249 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 435 ; DC. Prod. 
V. 643 ; Clark. Conq). Ind. 143. 

Had. With the preceding, but less frequently seen. — FI. CS. 

Chrysanthemum, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Siihg. 1 . Eu~ Chrysanthemum. Achencs of tho ray almost triqiiqjbrous, the lunar nervo 
produced at tho apex into a tooth. Pappus scarcely any. . ' 
Flowor-hcads largo, on long tciminal or almost torminal peduncles ; ray yellow, 

• • C. ooronariwn, 

Suhg. 2. Pyrethrum. Achencs oblong, irregularly 3 — 5-comered. Fappua scarcely 
an^ 

Flowor-hc^ds numerous, on slcndor peduncles, in terminal corymbs ; rays yellowy 
or in garden Varieties variously (purple to white and orange) coloured, .... (7. IftdicwftL 

**1. Ch. coBOiVi^iUM, L. sp. pi. 1254 ; DC. Prod. VI. 64 ; Clark., 
dbmp. Ind. 146. (/7h. Boxhurghii^ Desf. Cat. Hort. Par. ed. 3. 170 ; Bot.. 
M^. t. 1521 ; DC. I*rod. VI. 64 ; Fgrethrum Indicum, Boxb. FI. Ind. IH. 
436; Sims. Bot. Mag. t. 152). 

. 23 
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Hab. Much cultivated in native gardens, especially in the drier dis- 
tricts, as Prome ; also Ava. — FI. HS. 

*2. Ch. Indicum, L. sp. pl. 1263 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 436 ; Bot. 
Beg. 1. 1287 and 1502 (fl. plen.) ; Bot. Mag. t. 2556 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 
147. (Fyrethrum Indicum^ Cass. Doct. XLIV. 149, non. Boxh. ; DC. Prod. 
VI. 62 ; Chrysanth, tjn^ipartitum^ Sweet Fl. Card. t. ^93 ; Oh. Chinese, Sab. 
in Trans.. Hort. Soc. Lond. IV. 330. t. 14 ; Pyrethrum Sinense, DC. Prod. 
VI. 62 , Jbot. Mag. t. 327 and 2042 ; Bot. Beg. t. 4. 445 and 616). 

Hab. Ava, Taongdong (Wall.), probably cultivated. 

Artemisia, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Sect. 1. Dracuncuius. Flower-heads hoterogamous, the ray-ilorcts in a single row and 
female, the disk-florets hisoxual but sterile by abortion of the ovaries. 

More or less glabrous, the lower leaves simple, obovate-oblong, toothed at tho apex, 

, .A. parvijiora. 

Sect. 2. Abrotanum. Flowcr-hoads hoterogamous, the ray-florets female, the disk-florets 
hermaphrodite : all fertile. 

Leaves once or twice bipinnatifld, the segments rather broad and elongate, more or less 
greyish or silky- villose beneath ; flower-heads in large panicles, .... ..A. mlgans. 
Leaves twice or thrice bipinnatifld, glabrous, the segments almost filiform, acute ; 
flower-heads rather largo, in loose panicles, • . • A. carvifolia. 

1. A. PAETIFLOEA, Boxb. Fl. Ind, III. 420 ; DC. Prod. VL 100 ; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 159. {A. glahrata, Wall. Cat. 413; DC. Prod. VI. 100; 
Wight Icon. 1. 1111). 

Hab. Martaban, on the Nattoung hill (Bev. F. Mason) ; Ava hills 
east of Bhamo. » 

2. A. vuLOAEis, L. sp. pl. 1188 ; Engl. Bot. t. 978 ; Boxb. Fl. Ind. 
III. 420 ; Fl. Dan. t. VII. t. 1176 ; Hayne Arzn. Gew. II. 12 ; DC. Prod. 
VI. 112 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 161. {A. leptostachya, DC. Prod. VI. 113). 

Var. a. virLGAEis, Clark. Comp. Ind. 161, leaves beneath whit -tomen- 
tose, the segments usually sharply serrate and laciniate ; young flower- 
heads often woolly- villous. 

Var. j3. Iia)iCA, Clark. Comp. 162 {A. Indica, Willd. sp. pl. III. 1846 ; 
DC. Prod. VI. 114 ; Wight Icon. t. 1112 ; A. duhia. Wall. Cat. 3307 ; 
DC. 1. c, 110), leaves usually green or greyish and little pubescent ; flower- 
heads lax and remote, adult nearly glabrous, often on short capillary 
peduncles. 

Hab. Var. a. Earenee hills (O’BHey, Bev. F. Mason) ; Ava, Khakyen 
hills (J, Anderson) ; var. j3. Ava, Khakyen hills, Taong-dong, etc. — Fl. 
Febr. — March. ,« f 

3. A. CAEVIFOLTA, Boxb. Fl. Ind. III. 422, err. typf carnifolia ; Dp. 
Prod. VI. 119 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 162. 
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Hab. Prome, banks of the Irrawaddi near Meaday (E. Scott). — PL 

Apr. 

Cotula^ L. 

1. C. ANTHEMOiDES, L. sp. pi. 1256 ; DC. Prod. VI. 78 ; Bth. PL 
Hongk. 185 ; Clark. Comp. 149. (Bleiogyne anthemo^ieSj C. Eoeh in Bot. 
Ztg. 1843. col. 40 ; Bleiogyne eardiosperma^ Edg. in Linn. Trans. XX. 71). 
Var. a. genuina, achenes winged. 

Var. HEMispiiEiiiCA, {Machlis hemispherical DC. in Deless. Icon. 
Select. IV. t. 50; and Prod. VI. 140; Artemisia hemispherica, Eoxb. PL 
Ind. III. 422 ; Cotula hemispherica^ Wall. Cat. 3236 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 
150), achenes not winged. 

Hab. Var. a. Ava, Irrawaddi valley near Sway-koo ; and Khakyen 
hills east of Bhamo ( J. Anderson) ; var. rather rare on the banks of the 
Irawaddi in Pegu ; Ava, Bhamo (J. Anderson). — PI. Pp. Jan. — March. 

' Myriogyne, Less. 

1. M. BttiruTA, Less, in Linn. VI. 219 ; DC. Prod. VI. 139 ; Bth. PI. 
Hongk. and PI. Austr. IV. 553 excl. syn. Lour. (Ootula minuta^ Porst. 
Prod. 361 J Oentipeda minuta^ Bth. ap. Clark. Comp. Ind. 151 ; Artemisia 
stemutatouia, Eoxb, PI. Ind. III. 423 ; Bichrocephala Schmidii, Wight 
Icon. 1. 1610 ; M. Cunninghamii, DC. Prod. VI. 139 ; F. MueU. PI. Viet, 
t. 41 ; Oentipeda Cmninghamii^ A. Bi*aun and Aschers. Ind. Hort. Berol. 
1867. 6 ; Oentipeda orhiculariSj Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. II. 89, non Lour. ; Spha^ 
romorpheea Busseliana, DC. in Deless. Icon. sel. IV. t. 49 ; DC. Prod. VI. 
140 ; Oentipeda minima^ A. Braun, and Aschers. in Ind, Hort. Berol. 1867. 
6. ; Ootula, sp.. Griff. Not. Dicot. 237 ?). 

Hab. Frequent in fields, fallow or under cultivation, in wastes and 
nibbishy places, river-banks, &c., all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava 
down to J’enasscrim ; Andamans, now frequent on rice-fields Xoriginally in- 
troduced).— PI. Jan.— March ; Pr. HS. 

Oentipeda, Lour. 

1. C. OBBicTTLAEiB, LouT. PL Coch. II. 602 ; Clark. Comp. Ind; 161. 
(SphtBTOmorphoea ? Oentipeda, DC. Prod. VI. 140). 

Hab. Adjoining provinces of Siam, in dried up marshes near Bad- 
booree (Teysmsjjm). — PI. HS. , 


Innla, L. 

f Oonspectus of Species* 

X Steia^ not winged. Villous or villous-pnhescent undershrubs. 
of the involucre narrow-linear. Plower-heads corymbose panioled. • • /. eappa. 
X X Stems leafy-winged from the decurrent sessile leaves. Densely 
woolly villous tall annuahs. 
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nower-headfl thick, woolly, and rathor large, corymbose, the outer involucre-bracts 
leafy linear-oblong, I, polygomta. 


1. I. CAPPA, DC. Prod. V. 469 ; Bth. FI. Hongk. 180 ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 124. {I, pseudo-Gappa^ DC. 1. c. 469 ; L eriopbora^ DC. 1. c. 
470 ; Z salviodora, Schultz. Bip. in Zoll. Cat. 122 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
III. 62 ; Duhaldea ChinensiSy DC. Prod. V. 366 ; Z# oblongUy DC. Prod. 
V. 469). 

Hab. Common in the drier hill-, more especially the pine-forests of 
Martaban and Upper Tenasserim, up to 4000 — 5000 ft. elevation, descending 
into the eng- and hill-eng-forests, where it is not unfrequent ; also Ava 
hills. — FI. Febr., March ; Fr. April, May. 

2. I. polygo^ata, DC. Prod. V. 465 ; Clark. Comp. 119. 

Hab. Common in the eng- and hill-eng-forests all over Promo, Pegu, 
and Martaban, up to 2000 ft. elevation, most probably also in Ava. — FI. 
CS. ; Fr. HS. 

N. B. Z Oculus-Christiy Clark. Comp. Ind. 120, has nothing to do 
with the Linncan plant, and is Z obtusifoliay Kerncr Nov. sp. pi. II. 18. 

Viooa, Cass. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Slender, more or less roughish; loaves short ; flower-heads only 2 — 2J lin,,.across, 

. . V. ImUca, 

More robust, more glabrcscont ; leaves elongate-linear ; flower-heads I — g- in. in dia- 
meter, V. appcndiculnta, 

1. V. Ijst)ICA, DC. Prod. V. 474 ; Wight Icon. t. 1148 ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 127. {Inula IndicUy L. sp. lA. 1237 ; V. au?dta, DC. 1. c. ; V. 
auriculatay DC. 1. c. ; Doronicum calcamtum, lioxb. FI. Ind. III. 434). 

Hab. Frequent in the eng and dry forests of the Prome District. — 
FI. Jan. — March ; Fr. March, April. 

2. V. APPEifOicuLATA, DQ. Prod. V. 474 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 127. 
Hab. Ava, apparently not unfrequent along the Irrawifcldi.— FL 

Decb., Jan.*^ 

* Fulicaria, Grortn. 

1. P. GLATJCESCEJTS, Clark. Comp. Ind. 130, cxcl. syn., non Bth. 
Hab. Tenasserim (or Andamans ?) (Heifer 3176). 

Evidently no Fulicaria, and certainly not identical with the Persian 
plant. It looks more like Fluchea, but the pappus is /lifferent. The 
^material at disposal is defective. ^ ^ 

Ccesulia, Boxb. 

1. C. AYiLLABis, Boxb. Corom. PI. I, t. 93^ind FI. Ind. 447 j Bot. 
Kep. t. 431 ; DC. Prod. V. 482 ; Wight Icon. t. 1102 ; ijlark. Comp. Ind. 
116. {Meyera oriental is, Don Prod. Nop. 180). - ^ . 

Hab. Chittagong. 
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AnaphaliSi DC. 

Consjpectus of ^Species, 

Leaves adnate but not decurront at the base, 1 -nerved ; flower-heads peduncled, 3 — 4 

lin. in diameter, corymbose ; an adnato-lanato herb, A, Jtoyleana, 

Leaves more or less dccurrent at the base, 3-nerved ; flowcr-hcads half the size, sessile 
and clustered, in corymbs ; densely white adnate- woolly stout herb, ,,,,A, odAata, 

1. A. Eotleana, DC. Prod. VI. 272 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 104. 

Hab. Here and there in the hiU-toungyas of Martaban east of Toun- 

ghoo, at about 4 — 5000 ft elevation ; also Ava hills. — PL March. 

2. A. ADNATA, DC. Prod. VI. 274 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 108. 

Hab. Frequent in the drier bill-, especially the pine-forests, and on 
the hill-2‘>asturcs of the higher ridges of Martaban, from 5400 — 7100 ft. ele- 
vation. — PL Nov. — Pebr. ; Pr. Pebr. — March, 

Gnaphalium, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Floiver~heads corymlme^ or the corymbs contracted and ahnosi hcad-like, 

X Loaves linear, with a rounded base half-stcm-cl.'isi)ing. 

Tull annual ; flowcr-hcads laxly corymbose, thu involucral bracts yellow or brown, 

. . Cr. hypoleueum, 

^ X X Leaves more or loss spatulatc-linoar to cuneato-obovato. 

Silky-villous herb much branched from tho base ; flower-heads densely clustered and 
fonning leafless more or less lux corymbs, tho involucre-bracts bright yellow or 

greyish pale yellow, G, luieo^alhttm. 

Simple or ulmost simple tend(^r herb, thinly viscid-piloso ; loaves obovatc-cuncate, 
almost half-amplexicaul, thinly herbaceous ; flower-heads in dense terminal almost 
head-liko corymbs, tho involucral bracts almost membranous, often moro or less 
steel-blue coloured, O. Jtaccidum, 

* * Fioiver-heads clustered or rarely solitary in the axils of the leaves and usually 

yradually passing into a leafy terminal spike or head. 

Ei'oct or spreading from tho base, more or less sillvy-pilose ; leaves elongate obovate- 

cunoite ; flower-heads only about a lino long, leafy spicate, 0, Indieum, 

As preceding, but flower-heads about 2 lin. long, tho involucre-bracts filler, 

. . 0, purpureum. 

Prostrate and spreading, tho branchings only slightly leaved at the lower part^ more 
so upwards, the upper leaves forming stellate involucres to the densely ’cpowdod 

leafy heads, 0..erispatulum, 

1. G. nxpoLEUCiTM, DC. in Wight Contr. 21 and Prod. VI. 222 ; 
Wight Icon. t.«1114 ; Bth. PI. Hongk. 187 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 114. ((?. 
confertumy in. Lond. Journ. Dot. I. 488). i ' ; ^ ^ 

Hab. Prequent in the drier hill-, especially the pine-forests, and ^ 
frfiely S 2 :)ringing up jls well in the clearings as on the hill-pastures, of 
Martaban, at 40Cto to 6000 ft. elevation ; also Ava-hills. — PI. Pr. March. 

I 2. G. LUTEO-ALBDM, L. sp. pi. 1198 ; Engl. Bot. 1. 1002 ; FI. Dan. 

1. 1703, DC. Prod. VI. 230 j Clark. Comp. Ind. 114. (G. pallidum^ Lamk. 
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Diet. II. 750; DC. Prod. VI. 230 ; G, confusum, DC. Prod. VI. 222 ; O. 
multiceps, Wall. Cat. 8949 ; DC. Prod. VI. 222 ; Bth. FI. Hongk. 188 ; 
O. ramigerum^ DC. Prod. VI. 222 ; O, oriosemoy Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 425 ; 
G, Javanicwiiy DC. Prod. VI. 222 ; G. Beinwardtiantimy Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. II 91). 

Has. Common in cultivated lands, along river-banks, in deserted 
toungyas and open waste places, in all leaf-shedding forests, all over Burma 
and adjacent islands, up to 4000 ft. elevation. — FI. Fr. Febr. — May. 

3. G. FLACCIDUM, Kurz MS. ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 115. 

Hab. Here and there in light bamboo- jungles (of Bamh. armdina- 
cea) in the alluvial lands between the Irrawaddi and Lhein rivers in Pegu. 
—FI. Jan. 

4. G. Inbicttm, L. sp. pi. 1200 ; DC. Prod. VI. 231 ; Bth. FI. Austr. 
IV. 655 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 114. ( G. strictmiy Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 424 ; 
G. multicaulcy Iloxb. FI. Ind. III. 425 ; G. Niliacumy Eaddi in Spreng. 
Syst. veg. III. 480 ; DC. Prod. VI. 231). 

Hab. Common on fallow fields, along river-banks and roads, in waste 
places near and around villages, etc. of all the cultivated plains, but also in 
open somewhat moist or temporarily inundated grounds in all the leaf- 
shedding, especially the mixed forests, all over Burma, down to Tenasserim. 
— FI. Fr. Jan. — May. 

5. G. CBisPATULrM, Del. FI. Aeg. 123 1. 44. f. 3 ; DC. Prod. VI. 231 ; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 115. (G. depressumy Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 425; Filago 
prostratay DC. Prod. VI. 249). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in temporarily inundated places, in fallow rice- 
fields and along river-banks of the alluvium of Pegu and Promo. — FI. CS. 

Athroisma, DC. 

1. A. LACINIATITM, DC. Prod. V. 869 ; Clark. Comp. Ind^98. {A. 
viscidumy Zoll. and Mor. Cat. 122 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 35). 

Hab. iVequent in dried up river-beds and other temporarily inun- 
dated places and oif the banks of the larger rivers, as Sittang, Irrawadi, Lhein, 
etc., of Pegu, Promo, and Martaban ; also Tenasserim (Helf. 3127). — FI. 
Fr. Jan. — May. 


Fterocaulon, £11. c 

^ 1. P. Billabdiebi, F. Muell. Descript. Not. Papuan P\. III. 43. 

(Monenteles spicatus, Labill. Sort. Nov. Caled. 43. t. 43 ; DC. Prod. V. 
455 ; P. cglindrostachgumy Clark. Comp. Ind. 99). a 

Hab. Frequent in fallow fields, in neglected culturS^land, along river- 
banks, all over Prome ; Ava, along the Irrawaddi, and on Taongdong. — ll. 
Fr. Jan. — March. 
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Spli 80 ranthu 8 » L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Subg. 1. VolgcephaUsy Forsk. Outer bralfe of the flower-heads longer 'than the 
flowor-heads themsolves, BcariouB and long-awned. 

GlabrouB, the branches only Blightly winged; heads more oval, sessile, the empty bracts 

glabrous, 8. imarantoides. 

Glandular-puborulous, the branches leafy- and serrate-winged ; heads shortly peduncled^ 

the empty bracts appressod bristly and ciliate, S. 'PegueMts. 

Subg. 2. Hu-Spharanthus. Bracts shorter than the flower-heads and almost en- 
tirely hidden by them. Branches leafy-winged. 

Pubescent or hirsute ; heads globose ^ — f in. thick, the involucre-bracts tapering into a 

subulate ciliate point, 8. hirtua. 

Glabrous ; heads half the size, the involucre-bracts scarious, often jagged at the ends, 

.. 8.1ndicua. 

1. S. Peguensis, Clark. Comp. Ind. 97. 

HiJi. Frequent on fallow fields and in waste lands of Prome ; pro- 
bably also Ava. — FI. March. 

1 have not seen the Ava specimens of Sph. amarantoides referred to 
by DcCandolle, but suspect they belong to the above species. 

2. ^ S. niETUS, Wind. sp. pi. III. 2395 ; Wight Icon. t. 1094 ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 97. (S. mollis, lioxb. FI. Ind. III. 546 ; DC. Prod. V. 369). 

Hab.® Common in fallow fields, in cultivated or deserted toungyas, 
along river-banks and similar places, all over Burma, from Chittagong down 
to Tenasserim. — FI. November to April ; Fr. April, May. 

3. S. Indicus, L. FI. Zeyl. 312 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 446. {S. micro- 
cephalus, Willd. sp. pl. III. 2395 ; DC. Prod. V. 369 ; Bth. FI. Austr. IV. 
522; Clark. Comp. Ind. 97). 

Hab. Prome district; Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein, — PL Sept. — 
Apr. ; Fr. C. and HS. 


Epaltes, Cass. 

1. E. DTVAETCATA, Cass. Bull, philom. 1818. 139 ; DC. Pwd. V. 461 ; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 96. (JEJthulia divaricata, L. Mant. 110 f Burxn. FI. Ind. 
176. t. 58. f . 1 ; (F. linearifolia, DC. 1. c. ; E. pygmaea, DC. 1. c.). 

Hab. Prome hills (Wall ). — FI. Sept., Octob. 


Blumea, BO. 

Conspectus of Species, 

* CauUne leaves not decurrent on the branches, florets golden to pale yeUoWf 
(except in th^white or blue-Jlowered B. Wightiana). (Apterss, DC.) 

X FlowOr-heads on long peduncles arising singly from the axils of the 
loaves, or rarely appearing compound from the reduction of the 
loaves. 
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Shrubby annual ; leaves small, sessile with broad base and almost half-stem-clasping ; 
involucro-br^icts narrowed into filiform tails ; peduncles almost glabrous, 

. . B. amplcctens. 

Low perennial, branched and ascending from the base, thinly pubescent ; peduncles 
spreadingly pubescent ; involucrc-bracts very acute ; leaves rather largo, sessile 

with a rounded base, J?. bifoliata, 

X X Flower-heads in panicles, racemes, or rarely densely packed into 
shorter or longer spikes. 

+ Serratures or teeth of the leaves spiny indurated at their tips. 

Spreading perennial, branched from the base and procumbent, sparingly pilose j leaves 
small, the serratures few and coarse ; flower-heads few, forming irregular depau- 
perate panicles, B, oxyodonta. 

Erect, simple or branched annual, more or less appressed silky-pilose ; leaves rather 
large, doublcd-spiny-serrulato ; flower-heads in regular panicles, . . . . ^. spiuellosa, 
+ + Serratures or teeth of the leaves various, but never spiny- 
indurated. 

t Herbs, or biennials, simple or branched from the base, and 
more or less villous, pubescent, or viscid-piiberulous, rarely 
almost glabrous. 

O ilower-hcads irregularly disposed and more or less pc- 
duneled, forming panicles or rarely the panicle con- 
tracted. 

A Rccephiclo glabrous. 

X Florets blue to violet, rarely bluish rvhito. 

Tall herb, reduced and small, more or less viscid-ijubescent ; loaves simple and petiolcd ; 
flower-heads only 2 lin. long, on shorter or longer filiform peduncles, forming lax 

panicles, B. Wight iana, 

{ X Florets all yellow. Flovrer-heads in lax pani- 
cles. reduncles slender, although sometimes 
veiy short. Annuals, rarely becoming bien- 
nials. 

Erect, bnfnched from the base, more or less silky-villous, but not viscid, tho caulino 
leaves simple and sessile or nearly so ; flower-heads 3 — 3^ lin. long, in panicles 
Bomelimes pretty contracted but elongate, B, lactra. 

Erect, branchy, thinly viscid-pubescent, tho caulino leaves simple and petioLd ; flower- 
heads about 4 Un. long, on long slender glandular peduncles, forming lax panicles, 

.»B. ylandalosa. 

Erect, branchy, thinly puberulous, tho caulino loaves (except in staiwcd states) almost 
ruQLcinatc and petiolcd ; flower-heads about 3 lin. long with tho involucral-bracts 
green and glabrous, on spreading stilF capillary glabrous or glandular peduncles, 
in lax panicles, B. d^ma. 

Erect, simple or branched, almost glabrous or usually more or loss J|irsute, the caulino 
loaves (especially the lower ones) more or less runcinato ; flow* r-hcads nearly 4 
lin. long, with the involucral-bracts and the long slender peduncles pubescent, 

in lax panicles, • B, lactttceBfolia, 

A A Receptacle hairy. Fcduncles slender. 

Branched or simple annual, shortly or rarely glandular-pubosCont, tho cauline Ict.vcs 
usually runcinate ; flower-heads about 3 J lin. long, longer or shorter podun^lod, 
forming lax leafless panicles, • . • • «••••! ••»••• -R* lacinidta. 
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O 0 flower-heads clustered in the aadls of the upper 
leaves and passing more or less gradually into a con- 
tracted spike-^e panicle, or crowded in a dense termi- 
nal spike, or fliB sessile clusters remote and in simple 
or panicled slender spikes. 

A JReceptacle hairy. Flower-heads sessile, clustered^ 
or rarely solitary simple or panicled spikes. 

Erect, simple or branched annual, slightly or rarely densely pubescent or pilose, the 
cauline loaves narrow and simple ; flower-heads about 3 lin. long, often pilose or 

almost woolly, jUttuhaa. 

A A Eeceptacle glabrous. Flower-heads more or less 
peduncled to almost sessile, clustered in the leafl 
axils and forming leafy or leafless contracted 
spike-like panicles or spikes (rarely the panicle 
developed). 

Erect slender annual, long silky-pilose, the loaves aU cunoato-oblong to linear ; flower- 
hcada silky-pilose, nearly 4 lin. long, on longer or shorter slender pedimcles or 
almost sossile, clustered in the upper leaf-axiLs and passing into a leafy spike-liko 
contracted panicle, Ji, barbatia» 

Erect robust annual, villous to silky pubescent, the lower stem-leaves more or less 
spatulute-oblong or linear ; flower-heads J J in. long, on short, thick, wooUy- 
tonientose peduncles or almost sessile, forming dense spikes or spike-like (rarely 
lax) panicles often accompanied by clusters of flower-heads in the upper loaf-axil^ 


. .B. hieracifoUa. 

t t Erect or scandent shrubs or under-shrubs, or t»-il shrub- 
liko biennials. 

O Erect. 

A Peduncles thick and short, densely tomentose. 
Leaves more or less villous or tomentose, especially 
beneath. Eeceptacle more or less hairy. 

Leaves pubescent, especiJilly beneath, dociirrcnt and entire at the base ; flower-heads 4 
lin long, the involucral bracts narrow, almost glabrous ; pappus rufesQtnt ; recep- 
tacle shortly pilose, B, maerophylht. 

As preceding, but flower-heads larger, the involucral bracts densely pubescent, pappus 

procerih, 

Loaves silky to silvery villous beneath, with one or two pairs of sn^ll dissevered 
pinnae on the petiole ; flower-heads 4 llu, long, the involucral-bracts densely pubes- 
cent; pappus rufescent ; receptacle almost glabrous, ....•• . balaamifera, 

A A P«^diinclcs long and slender, puberulous to glan- 
dular-i)ubcscent. Loaves narrow, r , 

Glandular-pubescent, especially the leaves beneath, the cauline leaves all sessile, membra- 
nous ; flower-heads 4 — 5 lin. long ; receptacle glabrous, % . . • F. aromatiea. 

Almost glabrou|, or the thick almost coriaceous leaves beneath shortly hirsute, the 
lower caiHino leaves long-potioled ; flower-heads 4 — 6 lin. long ; receptacle den sely^ 

silky pilose to glabrous, aeasilifolia* 

*00 Scandent shrub. Loaves almost coriaceous, simple. 
Almost glabrous ; fl jwer-heads 6 lin. long, in small axillary corymbs traxisforming into 

: terminal pubescent panicles ; receptacle villous ; pappus white, B. ripario. 

* Cauline leaves deeurrent and forming entire or interrupted-heerate leafy winas., 

24 
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Flower^heads hng peduneled. Florets purple or rose-coloured (Cauloptoroe, 


DC,) 

X Leafy Catiline wings cut^r variously interrupted. 

Leaves pinnatifid-auricled at the base, B, aurita. 

Leaves entire at the base pterodonta. 

X X Leafy cauline wings all entire and continuous D. alata. 


1. B. AMFLECTENS, DC. in Wight Contr. Ind. Bot. 13 and Prod. V. 
433 ; Clark. Comj). Ind. 71. (JS, arenaria, DC. Prod. V. 433 ? ; JB. tenellay 
DC. 1. c. ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 40 ; Conyza amplexicauliSy Lamjt. Diet. 
II. 85 ; Erig&t'on ohliqumi, L. Mant. 572 ?). 

Hab. In rubbishy places near Chittagong ; Andamans, introduced. — 
FI. Fr. March, April. 

2. B. BIFOLIATA, DC. Prod. V. 431; Clark. Comp. Ind. 72. (Conyza 
bifoUolatay Willd. sp. pi. III. 1920 ; Itoxb. FI. Ind. 111. 430 ; B, anagalli- 
difoUoy DC. Prod. V. 433 ; Bl, oligocephala, DC. Prod. V. 434 ; Conyza 
oligocephalay Miq. FI Ind. Bot. II. 41 ? ; Conyza humifmay Miq. FI. Iiid. 
Bat. II. 41). 

IIab. Chittagong, in pastures and along roads; Pegu (Belanger). — 
FI. Febr., March ; Fr. April. 

3. B. oxxo-DOOTA, DC. in Wight Contr. 15 and Prod V. 414 ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 85. {Conyza splnidens, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 44 excl. syn. ?) 

IIab. Not unfrequent in dry sandy pasture-land, in waste places 
around and in villages, also river-banks of the Sittang and Irrawaddi delta 
of Pegu. — FI. Fr. April — June. 

4. B. SPixELLOSA, DC. Prod. V. 433 ? ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 84. 

IIab. Prome (Wall.). 

Dc Candolle’s B, spinellosa seems to be a spiny -toothed form of the 
silvery si^^-hairy form of B, hieracifolia ; Clarke’s is near B, lacera (with 
slender peduncles), or near B, harhata ? 

5. B. WiouTiANA, DC. in Wight Contr. 14 and Prod.* V. 435 ; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 74. {B, parvifoliay DC. Prod. V. 437 ? ; B, trit^ibjghoray 
DC. 1. c. 436 teste Clark. ; B, hymenophyllay DC. Prod. V. 440 ; Bi tacera 
p, Jigm^ophylla, JChrk. Comp. Ind. 77). 

Hab. Common in all mixed forests, especially along choungs, freely 
springing up in agrarian and waste lands, all over Burma, from Chittagong 
and Ava down to Tenasserim ; also Andamans, here introduced and now 
spreading. — FI.- Fr. DS. ^ 

The colour of the dorets and the much smaller size of th^ flower-heads 
^ceftnbined with a viscid pubescence ought to remove all difficulties in distin- 
guishing this species from B, laceray with which Bentham and Thwaites are 
inclined to combine it. B, hymenophylla has pale blue 0 £ white florets an(y s 
certainly nothing but a slender shade-form which I found in all transitional 
states in company with B. Wight iana (not B. lacera, as Clarke states). 
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6. B. LACERA, DC. Prod. V. 436 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 79 quoad var, 
a. {Conyza lacera^ lioxb. FI. Ind. III. 428). 

Hab. Arracan, waste places near Akyab ; no doubt to be found all 
over Burma and only overlooked. 

7. B. GLANDULOSA, DC. Prod. V. 438 ; Bth. FI. Hongk. 177. (Jff. 
lacera^ p. Heyneana and y. glandulosa^ Clark. Comp. Ind. 78 ; B, Seyneema^ 
DC. Prod. V. 441 ; B, cernua^ DC. Prod, V. 436. teste Clarke). 

ITab. Chittagong. 

8. B. DIFFUSA, {Conyza diffusa, Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 429 ; B. vtrens, 
DC. in Wight Contr. 14 and Prod. V. 439 ; Clark. Comp ; Ind. 79 ; B. lap- 
sanoides, DC. Prod. V. 440). 

Hab. Frequent in the leaf -shedding forests, especially the mixed ones, 
all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim and the 
Andamans. — FI. Fr. C. and HS. 

9. B. LACTirccEFOLiA, DC. Prod. V. 435 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 76. {B. 
lacei'a var. c. suheapitata, Clark. Comp. Ind. 77. excl. syn. DC.). 

Var. p, SUBSTMPLEX {B, suhsimplex, DC. Prod. V. 441 ; Clark. Comp. 
Ind. 80 ; B, paucifolia, DC. Prod. V. 440 ; A, cuneifolia, DC. Prod. V. 
411, teste Clarke), more glabrous and almost simple, the loaves obovate- 
cuneate and not lobed, but often passing into the runcinate form. 

Var. •f. viscosuLA, Clark. Comp. Ind. 80 sub B, virente, excl. syn. DC., 
densely and shortly glandular-pubescent, the leaves small and rather rigidly 
runcinate. 

Var. 8. injDiPES, more hirsute instead of j)uboscent ; panicles more 
squarrose ; stem usually naked and destitute of leaves to i — | ft. from the 
ground. 

Hab. Frequent in waste and cultivated lands, along river-banks, on 
walls, in and around villages, etc., all over Pegu and Martaban, an3 no doubt 
generally over Burmah ; var. p. with the normal form and only a reduced 
state ofjt ; var. y. common in waste lands, on old pagodas, and walls, etc. 
all ov<5r Pegu and Martaban down to Upper Tenasserim ; var., 8. frequent 
in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah, but rarp in t^jipsc , and in 
the eng-forests of Martaban east of Tounghoo. — FI. Fr. C. and HS.< 

Mr. Clarke refers var. 8. to his B. fascicalata, but the loug^ peduncled 
flower-heads and indeed the whole inflorescence are entirely.diffprcnt. 

10. B. LACiNiATA, DC. Prod. V. 436. {Conyza la^mUfta^Moib, FI. 
Ind. III. 4317 a^B, mneinata, DC. Prod. V. 438 ; Clark., Comp. .Ind. 78 j 
B, sonohifoWa, DC. Prod. V. 438 ; B, cinerascens, DC. 1. c., teste Clarke). ^ 

Hab. Prome, Monday (li. Scott). — Fr. April, 
j 11. B. FiSTjTLOSJL, {Conyza Jistulosa, Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 429 ; JJ. 
fJmculata, DC. "Pjod. V. 442 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 81). 

Var. a. fascigvlata, Clark. Comp. Ind. 82 {B. fascieulata, DC. L ; 
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j5. fistuhsa^ Rozb. 1. c.), spikes more or less panicled ; receptacle tawny 
velvety, the velvet sometimes intermixed with a few white soft hairs. 

Var. j8. BACEMOSA, Clark. 1. c. {B, racemosa, DO. Prod. V. 442), spikes 
almost simple or little branched ; receptacles yellowish velvety. 

Var. y. glomebata, Clark. 1. c. (R. glomerata, DC. Prod. V. 443 
Oonyza Burmeana, Miq. Fi. Ind. Bat. II. 41), spikes more or less panicled j 
receptacles velvety, the velvet intermixed with copious soft white hairs. 

Var. 8. noLosEBTCEA, Clark. 1. c. (R. holosericea, DC. Prod. V. 442), 
more simple, thinly silky pilose, the spikes usually simple, rarely with a 
few additional basal ones, long-silky-piloso ; receptacle shortly white pilose. 

IIab. Var. a. jS. and y. equally common in all deoiduous forests, es- 
pecially the drier ones, on ruined pagodas and walls, in rubbishy places, 
along river-banks, etc. ; and as a troublesome weed in deserted touiigyas, 
especially in those of the hills, all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down 
to Tenasscrim, up to 4,000 ft. elevation ; var. 8. is a laterite form pretty 
frequent in the eng-and hill-eng forests of Martaban and Tonasserim, but 
rather rare in the upper dry forests of the Prome Yomah, up to 3,000 
ft. elevation. — FI. Fr. C. and HS. 

The above varieties are, with the exception of 8, hardly worth keeping 
up. Bentham (FI. Hongk. and FI. Austr. IV. 526) refers B. holosericea 
DC. to his J?. hieracifolia, but a scrap of Wallich’s authentic 'specimens 
shews small sessile heads, indeed represents the upper part of the form cor- 
rectly referred by Mr. Clarke to the above species, A Hongkong specimen 
named B, holosericea by Dr. Hance — I suppose on Bentham’s authority— 
aeems to belong either to the silvery-silky form of B, lacera or to B, 
hieracifolia (the flower-heads are too young). 

12. B. BABBATA, DC. Prod. V. 434 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 73. 

Var. a. OENurcfA, leaves broader or narrower ; flower-heads on 
slender or short peduncles in a diffuse usually long-pilose panicle, or the 
panicle reduced and raceme-like but laxly contracted. ci 

Var. SEBICANS, leaves more elongate-cuneate to almost linear, ap- 
pressed silvery p^ubcscent like in B, lacera; flower-heads larger, almost 
sessile or thickly peduncled, clustered in the axils of the leaves and gra- 
dually passing into terminal dense spikes. 

Hab. Var. a. Upper Tenasscrim, Moulmein (Falconer) ; var. )3. in 
the upper mixed forests, rare along the Zamayee choung in the Pegu Yomah, 
but more frequent in those along the Toukyeghat river| in Martaban 
^east of Tounghoo. — FI. Febr., March ; Fr. March, April. 

13« B. HiEBACiFOLiA, DC. Prod. V. 442 ; IjVight Icon. t. 1099 ; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 82. ' , • t 

Var. o. TYPICA, Clarke 1. c. 83 (incl. his var. 8. Samiltonii (B. Har^U 
tonii^ DC. Prod. V. 439), little or not branched except from the base ; 
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flower-heads clustered, forming dense terminal spikes. Eadical leaves 
chiefly developed. 

Var. p, EVOLUTiOB, Clark. 1. c. 83, panicles more or less branched, 
larger or smaller ; radical leaves none or marcescent. 

Hab. Var. o. Tenasserim, Mergui (Wall.), a smaller form ; var. p, 
Ava hills. 

A species apparently very variable as to inflorescence and habit, the 
panicled form approaching J8. and B, flexuosa (if these be really 

distinct from one another), while the subscapiferous forms look somewhat 
like Onapluiliuyn. B, lacera, var. c. suhcajpUata, Clark. (B. suheapitata, 
DC. Prod. V. 439)) is in my eyes the same as Clarke’s var. y. Nilagirica of 
this species. 


14. B. MACBOPHTLLA, DC. Prod. V. 446 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 88. 
(Conyza macrophylla^ Bl. Bydr. 896 ; B, procera^ DC. Prod. V. 445 ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 86 ; B, semivestita^ DC. Prod. V. 445). 

Var. p. PBOGERA {B. procera^TXu, Prod. V. 445; Clark. Comp. Ind. 86 ; 
B, semivestitay DC. 1. c.), flower-heads larger ; involucral bracts densely 
pubescent ; pappus white. 

IIab. Var. p. not unfrequent in the pine-forests of the Martaban hills, 
at 3 — 5000 ft. elevation, descending into the damp hill-forests and becoming 
more robiftt and large-leaved (J?. macrophylla) ; also Ava, Khakyen hills 
(J. Anderson). — FI. March, April ; Fr. April. 

15. B. BAXSAMIFEEA, DC. Prod. V. 447 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 89, 
(Conyza halsdmiferay L. sp. pi. 1208 ; lioxb. FI. Ind. III. 427 ; B, densi^ 
flora, DC. Prod. V. 446 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 88 ; B. excisa, DC. Prod. V. 
446 ; B, grandisy DC. Prod. V. 447 ? ; Inula ollonga var. a. DC. Prod. V. 

4 quoad specim. e Taong-dong). 

Hab. Common and freely springing up in and often exclusively cover- 
ing deserted toungyas, but also in savannahs, along river-banks, etc., all 
over Bqjma, from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim, up to 3,000 ft. 
elevation. — FI. Fr. HS. • 

16. B. AEOMATiCA, DC. Prod. V. 446 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 88. 

Hab. Tenasserim. 

Looks like a grandular-piibescent from of B, sessilifoUa, DC. 

17. B. SESSiLTFOLiA, DC. Prod. V. 447. {Gonyza sessilifoliay Bl. 
Bydr. 897 ; J?. myrioceplidUiy DC. Prod. V. 445 ; B* sguaYrosUy Clark. 
Comp. Ind.^J. 

Vai:. a.^ENTriNA, receptacle more or less densely pilose ; leaves beneatlSN 
alid involucral bracts qjften more hairy. 

4 Var. p, lanqjeolIbia {Conyza lanceolaria, Boxb. FI. Ind. VII. 432 ; 

longifolitty Dd’Prod. V. 446 ; B, Wallichiiy Clark. Comp. Ind. 87, excl. 
syn. plur. ; Conyza nitida., Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 55. teste Clarke), recep- 
tacle glabrous, or in forms sparingly pilose. 
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Hab. Both varieties frequent along choungs in the tropical forests, 
and also often seen in the hill-toungyas, of Martaban and the Andamans ; 
Upper Tenasserim ; Ava, Khakyen hills. — FI. Fehr., March. 

Nicobar specimens, and indeed Blume’s Conyza sessilifolia itself, have 
the receptacle glabrous or sparingly silky pilose, and thus invalidate this 
artificial character. 

18. B. BiPAEiA, DC. Prod. V. 444i ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 85. {Conyza 
riparia, Bl. Bydr. 899, non Kth). 

Hab. Forests of South Andaman. — FI. March. 

19. B. ALATA, DC. Prod. V. 448 ; Wight Icon. t. 1101 ; Bth. FI. 
Hongk. 177. {Conyza alata, Itoxb. FI. Ind. III. 430 ; -B. vemonioides, DC. 
Prod. V. 447 ; Conyza nutans^ Bl. Bydr. 896 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 57 ; 
Laygera alata, Bth. ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 91). 

Hab. In the drier hill-forests, and in hill toungyas, of the Martaban 
hills cast of Tounghoo ; Karciiee hills (Revd. Mason). 

20. B. PTEEODONTA, DC. in Wight Contr. 15 and Prod. V. 448 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 1100. {Laggera pterodonta^ Bth. ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 92). 

Hab. Frequent in toungyas and poonzohs, chiefly of the hilly parts, 
of Pegu, Martaban, and Upper Tenasserim ; also not unfrequently seen 
in the drier hill-forests, and ascending up to 6000 ft. elevation ; Ava, Kha« 
kyen-hnis ; Chittagong. — FI. Fr. March, April. ** 

21. B. AUBiTA, DC. Prod. V. 449. {Conyza aurita, Roxb, FI. Ind. III. 
428 ; Laggera aurita, Bth. ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 92). 

Hab. Here and there springing up in toungyas of Pegu and Marta- 
ban ; more frequent along the Irrawadi in Prome ; Ava (Griff. 3164). 
— FI. Fr. March, April. 


Doubtful Species, 

1. B. napifolitty DC. Prod. V. 440. — Tavoy (Wall.). 

2. B. membranacea, DC. Prod. V. 440. — Promo (Wall.). 

3. B.tviscosula^ DC. Prod. V. 441, non Clark. — Taong-dong (W^.).. 

c 

Fluchea, Cass. 

Conspectus of Species, 

AnnmUy glabrous. Florets intensely yellow. Corymbs irregular^ small. 

Erect, simple or branched, the caulinc leaves sessile with broad roui ded base ; flower- 

heads about 2^^ lin. long, on rather short smooth peduncles, * <.* * -^* 

Shrubs or undershrubs. Florets purple to lilac. Corymbs dense, terminal* 
{Receptacle glabrous), « 

Leaves obovate, blunt or acute ; flower-heads 22} lin. long', tho jbracts shortly pubns- 

cent, bluntish to acute ; shrub, F. Indna. 

Leaves linear, glandular-pubescent, acuminato ; flower-heads as in preceding, but tho 
inner bracts more acuminate, •••*•••••••••• •••• •••••• •••••• eupatorioides. 
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1. P. Doniana, {Frigeron falcafum^ Don. Prod. FI. Nep. 172 ; B . 
flamy DC. Prod. V. 439 ; B. senecioidesy DC. Prod. V. 439 ; Laggera Jlavay 
Bth. ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 90 ; Conyza repemduy Bozb. FI. Ind. III. 431, 
teste Clarke). 

Had. Common in all leaf-shedding forests, more especially in the 
ong-forests, where it is often reduced to a mere pygmy ; all over Burma, 
from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim. — Pi. Fr. C. and HS. 

I place this species only reluctantly in Fluchea. But I cannot find 
any ally to it in Blumeay while here it has a very near one in P. linearis 
folia, 

2. P. Indica, Less, in Linn. 1831. 150 ; DC. Prod. V. 451 ; Wight 
Illustr. t. 131 (flowers wrongly coloured yellow) ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 93 
{Baccharis Indica^ L. sp. pi. 1205 ; Conyza corymhosay Boxb. FI. Ind. III. 
42G; F,foliolosay DC. Prod. V. 451? ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 95 ?). 

Has. Frequent in the beach- and tidal forests, entering also the tidal 
savannahs ; all along the coasts, from Chittagong down to Tenasserim and 
the Andamans.— FI. CS. ; Fr. HS. 

3. P. EUPATouroTDES, Kurz For. FI. II. 575. 

Hab. Adjoining Siamese province of Badbooree (Teysmann). — FL 
Fr. April, May. 

N. Bf Laggera arida, Clai’k. Comp. Ind. 92 = Fluchea frutescenSf 
Bth. in Hook. Icon. pi. t. 1157. 

Microglossa, DC. 

1. M. VOLTTBILTS, DC. Prod. V, 320 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 57. {Sonchus 
voluhilisy Riunph. Herb. Amb. V. t. 104. f. 1. ; Conyza pyrifoliay Lamk. 
Diet. II. 89 ; Conyza prolif era y Bl. Bydr. 897 ; Frigeron pyrifoliuSy Bth. 
PI. Hongk. 176). 

Hab. * Frequent in grass-jungles and old deserted toungyas all over 
MartabA and Tenasserim, up to 3500 ft. elevation ; Ava, Khakyen hills. 
—PI. Febr. ; Fr. March. 


Conyza, Less. 
Conspectus of Species. 


♦ Flower~heads very smally not above a line hngy very numerousy eorym^se. 

Frect branched dbnual, shortly pubescent, the leaves small, simple or 3-cleft ; pappus 

more or rufoscent, G.pinnatiflda.^ 

* • Flower-heads 2 — 4 lin. long, • 

X Puboscedbe not viscid nor glandular ; loaves serrate to almost lobed, 


cn^oate at base, 
ict, moro or los» branched annual, moro 
corymbose ; pappus white, . . . 


or less hirsute ; flower-heads spherical, 
, . . • 9 * smipimatifidth 
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Erect, simple or more usually branched from the base, hirsute or pubescent ; flower- 
heads not spherical, in denso terminal cor 3 rmbs or clusters ; pappus rufoscent, 

. . C. veronic€BfoHa, 

X X Glandular, otherwise almost glabrous ; leaves almost entire, narrow. 
Erect, branched ; flower-heads 2 — lin. long, on glandular puberulous peduncles, 
corymbose ; pappus pinkish to pinkish white, B, viacidula, 

1. C. PINNATIFIDA, Koxb. FI. Ind. III. 430. {0. absintliifolia^ DC. 
Prod. V. 383 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 64). 

Has. Frequent in the drier hill-forests and more so in deserted and 
cultivated toungyas and open waste places, etc., of the Martaban hills, at 
2 — 5000 ft. elevation ; Ava, Khakyen hills. — FI. Fr. Febr. — April. 

2. C. SEMIPINNATIFIDA, Wall. Cat. 3058 ; DC. Ptod. V. 382 ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 62. 

Had. Frequent along the banks of the larger rivers, such as the Irra- 
waddi and Sittang, from Prome and Martaban southwards. — FI. Fr. HS. 

3. C. vehonic-epolia. Wall. Cat. 3005 ; DC. Prod. V. 382 ; Bth. FI. 
Ilgngk. 176 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 62. (C. Japonica^ Less. Syn. 204 ; DC. 
Prod. V. 382). 

Hab. Martaban, Nattoung, in the pine-forests, at about 7000 ft. 
elevation. — FI. March. 

4. C. VTSciDTJLA, Wall. Cat. 3006 ; DC. Prod. V. 383 ; Bth. FI. 
Austr. IV. 496 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 63. (C. striata^ Wall. Cat. 3065 ; DC. 
Prod. V. 383 j C. Wallichti^ DC. 1. c. 384 ex part. ; C. poli/cephalay Edg. 
in Linn. Trans. XX. 66 ; Walp. Bcp. VI. 720). 

Hab. Common in toungyas and in open grassy spots, as well in the 
drier hill-forests of Martaban, up to 6000 ft. elevation, as in the Pegu .and 
Promo Yomah, here descending as low as to 3 — 400 ft. elevation j also 
Tenasserim. — FI. Fr. Jan. — March. 


Thespis, DC. 

1. Tn. DrvAEiCATA, DC. Prod. V. 375 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. (»5. {Th. 
erecta^ DC.^ Prod. V. 375). 

Hab. Rather frequent along the banks of the larger rivers, as along 
the Sittang and Irrawaddi in Pegu ; Chittagong, on the banks of the 
Megna. — FI. May, June ; Fr. RS. 

Cyathooline, Cass. 

1. C. LTEATA, Cass, ill Ann. d. sc. nat. 1829. 34 ; DC. Prod. V. 374 ; 

^ Wight Icon. t. 1098 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 37 {Artemisia hirSs^'tUy Rottl. in 
Spreng. Syst. III. 490; O. sfricta^ DC. Prod. V. 374). 

Hab. Common on rock-walls and mossy boulc^crs, etc. in the choungs 
and torrents all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava 'clown to Pegu iid 
Arracan. — FI. Fr. CS. 
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Grangea, Ad. 

1. G. Madeea-Spatana, Poir. Diet. Suppl. III. 825 j DO. Prod. V* 
373 ; Wight Icon. t. 1097 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 37. (Artemisia Maderas- 
jpatana, Eoxb. PL Ind. III. 412). 

Hab. a common weed in fallow agrarian lands, along the banks of 
rivers, waste places in and around villages, etc., all over Burma, down to 
Tenasserim. — PI. C. and HS. ; Pr. IIS. 

Myriactis, Less. 

1. M. Wallichit, Less, in Linn. 1831. 127; DC.. Prod. V. 309; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 38. 

Hab. Martaban, in open gras.sy places and along the outskirts of the 
hill-forests on Nattoung, at about 6 — 7000 ft. elevation. — Pr. CS. 

Bhynchospermum, Hwdt. 

1. E. VEETTCiLLATUM, Ewdt. ill Bl. By dr. 002 ; DC. Prod. V. 296 ; 
Miq. PL Ind. Bat. II. 32 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 30. (Leptocoma racemdsaf 
Less, and NE. in Linn. 1831. 130 ; DC. Prod. V. 280 ; Zollingeria scandens^ 
Schultz. Bip. in Eog. Flor. 1854. 274; Walp. Ann. V. 250.) 

Hab. Ava, hills east of Bhamo (J. Anderson). — Pr. September. 

^ * Boltonia, L’Hcr. 

1- B. Indica, Bth. PL Hongk. 174 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 40. (Aster 
Indicus, ]j. sj). pL 1230 ; Bunn. PL Ind. 181 ; Asteromoea Indica, BL 
Bydr. 001 ; DC. Prod. V. 303 ; Galimeris integrifolia, DC. Prod. V. 259, 
ieste Clarke ; Callistemma Indicum, (>. Don in Lond. Hort. Brit. t. 348 ; 
Hisutsm Cantonicnsis,T>Q.Vro<i. VI. 41; Hisutsua serrata, Hook, and 
Arn. Bot. Beech. 205 ; Chrysanthemum cwxealum, Eoxb. PL Ind. III. 436). 
Hab. Ava, Khakyen lulls (J. Anderson). — PL May — September. 

^ Callistephus, Cass. 

*1. C. CiiiNENsrs, NE. Aster. 221; DC. Prod. V. 274; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 41. (Aster Ohinensis^ L. sij. pi. 1232 ; Eoxb. ifl. Ind. Ill* 
433). 

Hab. Cultivated in gardens of Burma (teste Clarke). 

Erigeron^ L. 

1. E. yEtTPTTACUM, L, Mant. 112 ; Jacq. Hort. Vindob. III. 19. 
(Gonyza A^jo^tinca, Ait. Hort. Kew. III. 183 ; DC. Prod. V. 382 ; Bth. 
FI. Anstr. IV. 407 ; K. asteroides, Eoxb. PL Ind. III. 432 ; K, hispidum^ 
D^. Prod. V. 292 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 54 ; Gonyza asteroidesy Wall. Cat, 
3C^2, non L. ; llC.frod. V. 382; Blumea puhiflora,DQ.VTodi.Y, 4^^* 
K. sublyratumy Eoxb. ap. DC. Prod. V. 292 ; Gonyza Jerdoniy Clark. Comp* 
Ind. 62, fol. subpinnatitldis et radio apparenter deliciente). 

25 
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Hab. Pegu and Martaban, not unfrequent along the banks of the 
Sittang ; most probably also elsewhere. — FI. Fr. May. 

The ligulato ray-florets seem to be sometimes absent, at least in 
dried specimens they appear so. The Egyptian plant agrees in all parts 
with the Indian, but appears to be often ray-less. 

N. B. Conyza angustifolia^ Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 429. (DC. Prod. V. 
83), appears from the description and MS. figure to bo a luxuriant form 
of JE. Canadensis, L., or E. Willd., and is, therefore, hardly an 

Andamanese plant. 

Gynura, Cass. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Pubescent ; leaves rather small, ovate to linear-lanceolate, ropand-toothed, acuminate ; 

peduncles and involucral bracts hoary pubescent, G, Nepalensis, 

Pubescent, the root tuberous ; leaves more or less laciniato to pinnatifid ; peduncles 
and involucre-bracts less hairy, 6, ainnata, 

1. Q. Nepalensis, DC. Prod. ‘VI. 3000 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 171. 
{Q,foetens, DC. I. c.). 

IIab. Ava, Irrawaddi, on the Pingee rocks (Waliich). — FI. Oct. 

2. G. siNUATA, DC. Prod. VI. 301 ; Clark. Comp. liid. 173. 

Hab. Frequent in the eng- and low forests of the Sittang valley in 
Pegu, and in those of Martaban. — FI. April, May ; Fr. Juno. 

As long as it is young, the plant looks almost scapiferous and the leaves 
are then simpler and smaller, but at the rate that the tuberous roots 
enlarge the plant becomes more robust, larger, and branched from the base 
with the leaves up to 7 in. long, 

Notonia, DC. 

1. N. CEASSissiMA, DC. Prod. VI. 442. {Composita, Griff. Not. 
Dicot. 252. t. 470). 

Hab. Ava, on the limestone-hills near Segain (Wall., Grijl.)-T:F1. 
May. 

' Emilia, Cass. ' * 

Conspectus of Species. 

Achones papillose-rough ; stylo-branches erect, half-cylindrical with a short conical 

appendage ; lower leaves moro or less lyrate, E. aonchifolia. 

Achenes quite glabrous ; style-branches elongate, recurved, almost wlub-shapcd at tho 
apex ; lower leaves olongate-spatulate, JL^prenanthoidea. 

’ 1. E. SONCHIFOLIA, DC. Prod. VI. 302 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 174. 

(Cacalia soncJiifolia^ L. sp. pi. 1169, non Forsk. ; Buxb. FI. Ind. III. 415 ; 
Qynura ecalyculata^ DC. Prod. VI. 298 ; E, sagitfa^a^ DC. Prod. yd. 
802 ; E. jlaccida, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 11. 102 \ Senecio sonchifoUm, Bth. 
FI. Hongk. 189). 
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Hab. Common in agrarian and garden land, in deserted toungyas, 
in waste and rubbishy places, along river- banks, etc., also in the savannahs, 
all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim. — FI. 0. 
and HS. ; Fr. HS. 

2. E. PBENANTHOiDEA, DC. Prod. V. 303 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 176 
(jE. angmtifoUa, DC. 1. c.). 

Hab. Ava, hills east of Bbamo (J. Anderson). — FI. Fr. Aug. 

Senecio, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Subg. 1. JEu-SeneeiQ, Anthers not tailed at the base. Achones aU with, or those of 
the ray, without pappus. 

* AeJtenes all withpappua. 

Almost glabrous, the flowor-stoms almost scapiform ; lower leaves elongate-cuneate- 
oblong ; flower-heads short pedunclcd, in dense corymbs ; achencs of the disk papil- 
lose-rough ; pappus white, 8, obtuaatua. 

Almost glabrous or more or less hirsute ; leaves narrowdincar, with involute margins ; 
flowor^heads long-ped uncled, few; achencs papillose-rough; pappus more or less 

pubescent, 8, Grijithii, 

• ♦ ♦ Aehem'a of the ray without pappua, 

lioughish hirsute ; leaves elongate-linear, narrowed at the base ; flower-heads in lax 

corymtTs ; achencs striate, glabrous ; pappus rufescont, 8* aaxatilia, 

Uubg. 2. Symtia, Anthers taihjd, the tails free or adnato. 

* Erect ahruhs or underahruba. 

Stem and leaves beneath whito-tomentoso ; flower-heads radiate, rather large, in dense 

corymbose panicles ; achencs glabrous ; pappus white, 8. denaijlarua. 

Glabrous or nearly so ; flower-heads small, glabrous, discoid, in small dense corymbs ; 
achencs glabrous ; }>appus white, ,8. triliyulatua, 

* * Seaudeut shruba or widcrahritba. 

Sterna almost zigzag-llexuose, slightly woolly' and glabrescent ; flower-heads discoid, 
rather largo, in divaricate corymbose panicles ; achencs diflbrm, those of the disk 6- 
gono^s with pilose comers and white pappus, the ray-achcncs glabrous, almost 
trigonous 8. Chinenais, 

1. S. OBTUSATUS, Wall. Cat. 3133 ; DC. Prod. VI. 367 ; <5lark. Comp. 
Ind. 192. 

Hab. Ava, Khakyeii hills east of Bhamo. (J. Anderson). FI. May. 

2. S. GBiFFrrnii, Hf. and Th. MS. ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 193. 

Var. a. genuina, leaves longer and glabrous or nearly so ; flower- 
heads longer pefluneled, the involucral bracts nearly glabrous^ 

Var. /jfKuBzir, Clark. Comp. Ind. 194. a fruticulose undershrub; 
the leaves hirsute on ^ both sides or almost chaffy pilose along the midrib 
beueath; flower-bep,d8 shorter peduncled,the involucral-bracts more pubescent- 
Hab. Var. Q, Tather frequent on rocks and in open grassy places in 
the pine-forests of the highest ridges of the Martaban hills, at 6000 — 7100^ 
ft. elevation. — FI. Jan., Febr.; Fr. March. 
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3. S. SAXATILTS, Wall. Cat. 3131 ; DC. Prod. VI. 367. 

Hab. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.). 

Judging from the description only it seems allied to S. linifolius^ 
8. pilosulus, etc. 

4. S. BENSIFLORUS, Wall. Cat. 3116 ; DC. Prod. VI. 369 ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 185. (S, a/nguloms^ DC. 1. c. ; /S. uncinellus, DC. 1. c. 368). 

Hab. Frequent in grassy and open places in the drier hill-forests, 
especially the pine-forests, of Martaban, at 3000 — 6000 ft. elevation. — FI. 
Febr., March ; Fr. March, April. 

5. S. TUiLiouLATUS, Ham. in Don. Prod. FI. Nep. 178 ; DC. Prod. 
VI. 368. (.S', vagans, Wall. Cat. 3108 ; DC. Prod. VI. 368 ; Clark. Comp, 
lud. 188). 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills cast of Bhamo (J. Anderson). — Fr. March. 

6. S. CniifENSis, DC. Prod. VI. 363 ; Bth. FI. Ilongk. 190. {Ciner^ 
aria Chinensisj Spreng. Syst. III. 549 ; Cineraria repandUy Lour. FI. Coch, 
II. 613, non Willd. ; 8, campglodeSy DC. Prod. VI. 376 ; Clark. Comp, 
liid. 183 ; 8. llindsiiy Bth. iu Lond. Journ, Bat. I 488). 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills, east of Bhamo (J. Anderson). — FI. March. 

Doubtful species. 

7. S. ? PEOtTAia'S, DC. Prod. VI. 365. 

Hab. Pegu (Belanger). 

This, according to Aug. Pyr. DcCandolle, has the habit, leaves, and 
achencs of Cineraria, 


Eupatorium, Toumef. 

Conspectus of Species, 

X Leaves penninerved. 

Corymbs of few small fow-flowered flowcr-hcada, E, Eirmanimm, 

Flower-heads numerous, in corj^inbose, elongate panicles, .,E, Emdivanurn, 

,x X Leaves triplinorvcd. 

Flowcr-hcads numerous, in corymbs, E, WalUchii. 


1. E. Bibmanicum, DC. Prod. V. 179, vix Clarke. 

Hab. Ava, Segain (Wall. 3290). 

2. E. PuNDUANUM, Wall. Cat. 3170 ; DC. Prod. V. 179 Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 33. (J^. nodiflorumy Wall. Cat. 3166 ; DC. Prod. V. 179 ; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 33). 

Hab. Burma (teste Clarke, non DC.) 

Bentham (FI. Hongk. 172) refers this species to the following, and the 
penninervation really seems to be a fallacious character. ^ • « 

3. E. W’ALLiCHri, DC. Prod, V. 179. (E, canmlimniy Clark. Comp. 
Ind. 34, non L.). 

Hab. Upper Burma (teste Clarke). 
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Mikania, Willd. 

1. M. SCANDEXS, WiUd. sp. pi. III. 1743 ; DC. Prod. V. 199 ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 34. (Eupatorium ecandensy Burm. FI. Ind. (1746) 176. excl. 
syn. ; Eupnlorimn cordatumy Burm. FI. Ind. 176 t. 58. f. 2 ; Eupatorium 
voluhile, Vahl. Symb. (1794) III. 93 j Jf. voluhilis, Willd. sj). pi. IIL 1743, 
DC. Prod. V. 199). 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Attaran (Wall. Cat. 3174). — FI. May. 

Ageratum, L. 

1. A. coxTzoTDES, L. sp. pi. 1175 ; Hook. Exot. Fl. 1. 15 ; DC. 
Prod. V. 108 ; Sclilecbtdl. in Linnaea XXXI X. 493, Clark. Comp. Ind. 30. 
{Agcratum cordifoliuniy lloxb. Fl. Ind. III. 415). • 

Hab. a common weed in all cultivated and waste lands, along river- 
sides, deserted toungyas, etc., springing up in tbe forests wherever light 
permits, all over Burma and adjacent islands ; Andamans, introduced and 
rapidly spreading. Fl. li. S. 


. , Adenostemma, Forst. 

1. A. visoosuAT, Forst. Nov. gen. no. 15 ; DC. Prod. V. Ill ; Bth. 
J'l. Hongk. 171 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 28. (Ageratum agmticvmy Boxb. Fl. 
Ind. III. mS-yA.faHtiglatumy DC. Prod. V. Ill ; A, EoyleiyDQ. Prod. V. 
112 ; A, elatuniy Don Prod. Fl. Ncp. 181 ; DC. Prod. V. 112 ; Wight Icon, 
t. 1087 ; A. rugosuniy DC. Prod. V. 112 ; A. Iladui'ensCy DC. Prod. V. 112 ; 
A, rivalCy Dalz. in Hook. Kew. Card. Misc. III. 231). 

Var. a. TEHUAf, Clark, Comp. Ind. 29 (incl. varr. datum and latifo^ 
liuniy Clark. 1. c.), larger, the leaves larger and broader, often somewhat 
succulent j flower-heads larger ; achenes more or less glandular muricate. 

Var.' p. MiCEOCEPUALUM, Clark. 1. c. 29 {A, microcephalumy DC. 
Prod.«V. Ill), as preceding, but usually thinner and the leaves smaller ; 
heads very small. • • 

Var. y. axoitstifolium, Clark. 1. c. 29 {A. angustifoliumy Edg. in 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XXI. 173 j Walp. Ann. V, 163), leaves elongate- 
linear, rest as in var. a. 

Var. 8. liETicuLATUM, Clark. 1. c. 30 {A, reticuhtmuy DC. Prod. V. 
112 ; Wight JLcon. t. 1088 ; A. leiocarpumy DC. Prod. V. 112 ; A, erectum, 
DC. Prod./r. 113), as var. o., but leaves somewhat rough above and often 
^ore or less lacunose, tawny pubescent on the nerves beneath ; achenes 
smooth. / 

I Hab. vai'.* a. frequent in the mixed forests of the Pegu and Arracan 
STomah; Ava h'ills; var. j3. along with the typical form but scarcer; 
var, (?) y. Tenasserim (HelE. 3109). — Fl. Fr. C. and HS, 
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Elephantopus, L. 

1. E. SCABEE, L. sp. pi. 1313 ; DC. Prod. V. 86 ; Eoxb. PI. Ind. 
III. 445 ; Wight Icon. t. 1086 ; Bth. FI. Hongk. 171 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 
28. {E. sp Griff. Not. Dicot. 222). 

Had. Common in dry grass-land, rubbishy places, along tho borders 
of fields and rivers, of the cultivated plains and also in the mixed forests 
(especially the upper ones), all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down 
to Tenasserim. — FI. Sept. — March. 

Ethulia, L. 

1. E. CONTZOTDES, L. sp. pi. 1171 ; Linn. f. Dec. Ij t. 1 ; Bot. Eeg. 
t. 695 ; DC. Prod. V. 12 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 1. (-E. ramosa^ Eoxb. FI. 
Ind. III. 413). 

Hab. Chittagong, banks of the Mcgna near Comillah (Clarke). — FI. 
April, May ; Fr. ES. 

Vernonia, Srhreb. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Siibg. 1. Cyampis. Flower-heads small, Aehencs 4 — 5-comercd or terete, not 
ribbed. Outer row of paj)pu8 bristly or paleucTeous. Low annual herbs. 

* Achenes ^’Cornered. (Cyanopis, Bl.) « 

Greyish puberulous or thinly pubescent ; flowor-hoada broad, in poor corymbs ; ^ 

involucral bracts stiff, squarrose, acuminate, F. Chinmsis, 

* * Ac/ienes terete (Tephrodes). 

Greyish puberulous ; flower-heads 2^ — 3 lin. long, corj^mbose-panicled, . . . . F. cinerea, 
Subg. 2. -Frt- Venionia. Flower-heads rather large or rarely small. Achencs longi- 
tudinally ribbed. Involucre-bracts all scarious, not leafy nor leafy-appcndagcd. 

* Undershruha or herbs, Involucre-bracta elongate^ especially the inner ones^ 

and uatially narrow, 

X Outer involucral bracts subulate and squarrose, passing on to tho 
peduncle. Outer pappus consisting of numerous almost chaff-like 
bristles. 

Slightly puberi^^ous ; leaves narrow or brtad, shoitly petioled or almost sessile ; flower- 
heads rather large, on long stiff peduncles, corymbose-paniclcd ; achenes densely 

villous, F. bracteolata. 

X X Outer involucral bracts rather broad and short, more or less ap- 
pressed-imbricato. 

+ Outer scries of pappus consisting of a few caducous bristles or 
almost wanting. , 

t Flower-heads large, many-flowered, solitary oij^fow, or in 
^ ' poor corymbs. Involucral-bracts very acuminate, llarsh- 

leaved undershrubs or herbs. \pLipholep%a,) 

Flower-heads long-peduncled, in lax corymbs; achenes 2 'lin. ,long, glabrous v 

bristles of pappus bristly, . F. bracteataf 

Flower-hoads short-pedunclcd, in compact corymbs; achenes 1 lin. long, sparingly 
pilose ; brisUes of pappus smooth, F. Roxburghii, 
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Flowor-heads scssilo or nearly so, clustered or solitary ; achenes 1 lin. long, appressed 

pilose ; bristles of pappus smooth, F. aqmrrosa, 

t t Flower-heads small or rather small, few- (not above 15- ) 
flowered, in ample corymb-like panicles. Involucral 
bracts bluntish or hardly acuminate. {Qymmnthe^ 
mum,) 

Koughish puberulous; leaves narrow, rarely broad; flower-heads only 3 lin. long, 
numerous, in axillary and terminal corymbs, F. aspera, 

Koughish puberulous ; leaves rather broad or narrow ; flowor-heads 4 — 6 lin. long, 

sliortly peduncled, in axillary and terminal panicled corymbs, F. aaligna, 

+ + Outer series of pappus consisting of numerous or copious bris* 

• ties. Involucral bracts acuminate . {Lepidaploa,) 

Leaves broad, roughish puberulous ; flower-heads peduncled, in small sessile pubescent 
axillary corymbs, or corymbosc.panicled at the end of the branches ; involucral 
bracts white woolly F. Kingii, 

Leaves narrow, roughish puberulous, chartaceous ; flower-heads shortly peduncled or 
sessile, solitary or few in the leaf-axils, irregularly disposed raceme-liko or form- 
ing terminal poor corymbs ; involucral bracts nearly glabrous, F. attenuata, 

* * Large ahriibs or treesy rarely acandent, Flower-hcada usually small and few* 
flowered, 

X Pappus more or less tawny to red-brown. Involucre-bracts elongate 
* especially the inner ones. Scandent shrubs. 

Glabrous (g nearly so ; flower-heads J in. long, shortly peduncled, in small corymbs 
panicled at the end of the branches ; leaves petioled ; achenes pilose, . . F. blauda. 

As preceding, but shortly puberulous ; achenes glabrous, V, acandena, 

• XX Pappus white or whitish to pale straw-coloured. Involucre-bracts 

short and rather broad. Flower-heads small. {Strohocalyx,) 

+ Trees or erect shrubs. 

X Leaves sessile or very shortly petioled. 

Small tree, pubescent or puberulous ; leaves cuneate-narrowed, shortly petioled ; 
flower-heads shortly peduncled, corymbulose, in terminal leafless panicles ; invo- 
lucre-bracts slightly and fugaccously appressed pubescent, , , . . F. volhatneriaefolia, 

' X X Loaves rather long-pctioled. 

Meagre ^hrub or small tree, softly tomentoso ; leaves broad ; flower-heads shortly 
peduncled, corymboso-panicled ; involucral bracts densely whito-togientose, 

,,V,Kurziu 

Tree ; loaves coriaceous, long-petiolcd, densely tomentose beneath, glabrescent abovo 
or rarely also beneath ; flower-heads sessile or nearly so, clustered, in cor3naib-like 

tomentoso panicles ; involucre-bracts thinly appressed pilose, F. arborea, 

+ -I- Scandent shrubs. 

Stem and leaves jbenoath appressed silvery pubescent; flower-heads almost sessile, 
divaricate corymbose and panicled ; involucre-bracts glabrous, ciliate, « 

^ , F. elmagnifoUa? 

Subg* 3. Eohlepts, O^ter involucre entirely leafy and large, or smaller and pro- 
duced into a leafy appendage. 

- Outer %n 9 olucTe*bracta large and leafyy entirely concealing the inner once 
(Hololepis, DC.). 

Loaves broadly oval, almost sessile, rather glabrous ; flower-heads peduncled, corym- 
bose, • • • • t • F. calycina. 
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♦ OtUer imolucre-hracts scarious, produced at the tips into a foliaceous linear 
appendage. (Stongolia.) 

Shortly and thinly pubescent ; loaves potiolod ; flower-heads corymbose ; pappus 
rufesconti V. anthelminthica, 

1. V. ciNEEEA, Less, in Linn. 1829, 291 and 1831. 673 ; DC. Prod. 
V. 21 ; Bth. FI. Anstr. IX. 459 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 20. {Conyza cinerea, 
L. sp. pi. 1208 ; Serratula cinerea^ Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 406 ; V. ahhreviata, 
DC. Prod. V. 25 ; V, pliysalifolia^ DC. 1. c. 24 ; V. laxijlora^ Less, in 
Linn. 1831. 646; DC. Prod. V. 25 ; Ghrysocoma purpmea^ G. Forst. Prod. 
54). 

Had. Common, not only in all leaf-shedding forests but still more 
so in all cultivated and waste lands, along river-banks, on old pagodas, etc., 
all over Burma, down to Tenasserim, up to 4000 ft. elevation ; Andamans, 
introduced and now common.. — FI. Fr. C. S. 

2. V. CniNENSis, Less, in Linn. 1831. 674 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 
18 ; Bth. FI. Hongk. 169 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 18. (Conyza CJiinensis, 
Lamk. Diet. II. 83, non L. ; Cyajiopts pulescens, Bl. Bydr. 890 ; DC. 
Prod. V. 69; Cyanopis villosa, DC. Prod. V. 69). 

Hab. Frequent, especially in rubbishy and waste places in and 
around villages, along river-banks, etc., of the cultivated plains, less so in 
open places of the mixed forests, all over Pegu, Arracan, Martaban, an^ 
Tenasserim — FI. Aug. — Jan. ; Fr. CS. 

3. V. bbacteoT/ATa, DC. Prod. V. 62. (V. suhsessilis^ DC. Prod. T. 
62 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 10). 

Var. a. beacteolata, Clark. Comp. Ind. 10, leaves obovate to 
obovate-oblong, acute ; pappus often darker rufcscent. 

Var. p, SUBSESSILIS, Clark. 1. c., lower, the leaves linear to liiiear- 
oblanceolatc, acuminate ; pappus usually paler coloured. 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills, cast of Bhamo (J. Anderson). — Fl. Fr. (!)S. 

4. V. BEACTEATA, Wall. Cat. 2921; Clark. Comp. Ind. 17. 
neuron SilheHenset DC. Prod. V. 67 ; Wight Icon. t. 1083). 

Hab. Karcnee hills (Eevd. F. Mason). 

6. V. Eoxbueohii, Less, in Linn. 1831, 674. (Eupatorium aspermi^ 
Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 415 ; F. aspera, DC. Prod. V. 31, non Ham. ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 17). 

Hab. Ava, apparently frequent about Bhamo and the thills cast of it. 
—FI. CS. ; Fr. C. and HS. 

6. V. SQUAEBOSA, Less. in Linnaea 1831. 627, lyte of p. 678. (F. 
tereSy Wall. Cat. 2926 ; DC. Prod. V. 15 ; Clark. Copip. Ind. 16 ; Acilepis 
squarrosay Don Prod. Nep. 169 ; F. rigiophylUy DC. Prod. V. 15). 

Hab. Frequent in the eng and dry forests of Pegu, Prome, and Ava. 
—FI. CS. ; Fr. HS. 
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Lessing called two different plants by the above name, but according 
to the laws of priority Don’s name has precedence, and the Brazilian plant 
must be called either V, ruhrieaulisy Less, or V, plantaginoidesy Less., two 
names for the same plant published two years previously to Lessing’s Brazi- 
lian V, sqmrrosa, 

7. V. ASPEttA, Ham. in Trans. Linn. Soc. XIV (1825) 219, vix Less., 
ncc DC. Clark, eti. (V, multijiora. Less, in Linn. 1831. 64*2 ; DC. Prod. V. 
31 ; Becmieuron diver gens, DC. in Wight Contr. 8 and Prod. V. 68 ; 
Wight Icon. i. 1081 ; V, divergens, Clark. Comp, Ind. 04 ; JEupatorium 
divergensy Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 415 and Icon. MS. XIII. t. 23). 

Var. p, NiLoirEERYENsis, (V, KilghcrrgemiSy'DC. Prod. V. 32; 
Wight Icon. t. 1078 ; F. aspera, Less, in Linn. 1831. 643 ?), more pubes- 
cent, the pappus white or nearly so. 

Hab. Var. a. frecjuent in all leaf-shedding forests, along river-sides, 
etc. all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasscrim ; freely 
sj)ringing up in deserted toungyas and also in the savannahs. — FI. CS. ; 
Fr. HS. 

8. V. SALTONA, DC. Prod. V. 33 ; Clark. Com}?. Ind. 13. (V, longU 

Prod. V. 33). 

Var. ji. GENDINA, corymbs more or less paniclod ; involucre-bracts more 
jiouto to nmcronato-acumiiiate, more glabrous. 

Var./?. Pegueysis (r. Feguensivy Clark. Comp. Ind. 13), a shade- 
form, panicdcs spreading, terminal, leafless ; involucre-bracts more or less 
acute, usually more glabrous. 

Hajj. Var. a. Ava, Ivhakyen hills (J. Anderson) ; Chittagong, Soeta- 
khund hill ; var. p. in the uj)per-inixcd forests of the southern parts of 
the J^egu Yoniah. — FI. C8. ; Fr. C. and HS. 

9. V. XiXGii, Clark. Comp. Ind. 12. 

IIab. H(3re and tlierc in the tropical and moister upper-mixed forests 
of the southern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, and in those of Martaban east 
of Tounghoo ; also Ava, Kliakyen hills (J. Anderson). — FI. Fa CS. 

10. V. ATTENUATA, DC. Prod. V\ 33 ; Clark. Cornp# Ind. 12. 

Var. a. GEXUTNA, flower-heads about half an inch across, longer or 
shorter pedunclcd and usually in tho axils of the leaves. 

Var. p, JUNCEA, judging from the material at hand, tho whole plant 
seems to be tra^isformed into an ample leafless panicle, the flower-heads only 
half the sizc^all sessile and solitary, in very elongate slender poor spikes ; 
achenes only a line long or somewhat longer, the pappus pale rufous. 

Hab. Var. a. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein (Falconer) ; var. p, ad- 
joTning Siamese ^ovince of Radburi (Teysmann ). — jpi Fr. CS. ; Fr. C. 
and II S. 

Var. p,ma,y form a distinct species, but there ore no leaves. 

26 
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11. V. BLANBA, DC. Prod. V. 32 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 25. (F. blandula^ 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 26 ; F. Andersonii, Clark. Comp. Ind. 27). 

Has. Eather frequent in the grass jungles along choungs and desert- 
ed toungyas of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban ; Upper Tenasserim. — FI. 
Fr. Jan., Febr. 

F. Andersonii (Birma. OrifE. 3099) has the receptacle densely hirsute, 
but in F. blanda, as well as in F. blandula, the same is Sildb hispid, although 
much less so. 

12. V. SCANDENS, pc. Prgd. V. 32 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 26. (Becmeu- 
ran ohovatum, DC Prod. V. 67 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 21 ; F. vagans^ DC. 
Prod. V. 32 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 26). 

Hab. Pegu (E. Scott) ; Ava hills, up to 4000 ft. elevation. — FI. Fr. 
CS. 

13. V. TOLKAMEBTjBFOLiA, DC. Prod. V. 32 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. Madr. 
t. 225. (F. acuminata^ DC. Prod. V. 32, non Less. ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 22 ; 
F. Pundmna, DC. Prod. V. 32 ; F. cuspidata, Buek Ind. Cand. II. p. V). 

Had. Not unfrequent in the drier hill and the hill-eng-forests of 
Martaban, at 2 — 4000ft. elevation j Ava, Khakyen hills (J. Anderson). — FI. 
Febr., March ; Fr. April. 

14. V. Kxjbzii, Clark. Comp. Ind. 24. 

Hab. Not unfrequcnt in the drier hill-forests of Martaban east of^ 
Tounghoo, at 2 — 3000 ft. elevation, often springing up amongst the shrubs 
of poonzohs. — FI. March ; Fr. April. 

15. V. ABBOBEA, Ham. in Trans. XIV. (1825) 215 ; DC. Prod. V. 
22; Clark. Comp. Ind. 23. (F. Javanica, DC. Prod. V. 22; Eupatorium 
Javanicumy Bl. Bydr. (1826) 903 ; F. Blumeanay DC. Prod. V. 22). 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. 3103). 

16. V. ELJSAGJfiFOLiA, DC. Aod. V. 22 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 24. 
Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein. (Wall. ; Falc.) and* adjoining 

Siamese provinces (Teysmann). — ^Fl. Jan., March ; Fr. HS. ^ 

17. Vi/ CALYCiNA, Wall. Cat. 2924 ; DC. Prod. V. 60 ; Clark. Comp. 
Ind. 9. 

Hab. Prome (Wall.). 

18. V. ANTHELMINTHICA, Willd. sp. pi. III. 1634 ; DC. Prod. V. 61 ; 

Clark. Comp. Ind. 10. {Oongza anihelminthicay L. sp. pi. 1207 ; Serratula 
anthehnintbicay Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 405). u 

Hab. Ava, Taongdong (Wall.). s 

Tricholepis, DC. 

1. T. Kabensitjm, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Behg. 1872. 818; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 238 {Karensis), • ' 

Hab. Martaban hills, Yoonzeleen (Brandis, O’Eiley) ; Karenee hills 
(Ecv. F, Mason). 
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Oarthamiu, L. 

1. 0. TiNCTOiiTtrs, L. sp. pL 1162 ; Eoxb. FL Ind. Jll, 409 ; Bot. 
Ecg. t. 170 ; DC. Prod. VI. 612 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 244. 

lliJB. Much cultivated in Prome District. — FI. March, April. 

There are two forms in cultivation, the one with almost entire leaves and 
involucral leaves and very slightly and shortly spiny, and the other, coming 
near O. oxgacantJca^ armed with long spreading spines. 

Cnioiis, L. 

Con^ectus of Species, 

Corolla limb belLshapedy S^clefl to the middle, Flower^heada bieexudl^ the inner 
involucral braete not in any way dilated at the tipe^ hut terminating in 
epinee. 

Leaves whitc-tomentoae beneath, pinnatifid, spiny ; flower-heads large, hemispherical, 

arachnoid-woolly, ',,,\,C, eriophorua, 

* * At preceding tection^ but the inner involucral braeta dilated into a terminal 
appendage, 

Slender but stiff ; leaves narrow, entire or somewhat sinuate-lobed, diortly spiny, 
usually whitish tomentoso beneath ; flower-heads rather small, not leafy-involucred 
at the base, long-pedimcled, C, Chinenaia, 

1. C. Eniopuonus, Hoffm. Dcutsch FI. 286 ; Eoth Tent. FI. germ. 
II. 286 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 217, {Oirsium eriophorunty Scop. Flor. Cam. 
II. 130 ; DC. Prod. VI. 638 ; Koch Syn. FI. Germ. 743 ; Oardam eno^ 
phorusy L. sp. pi. 1153 ; Jacq. Austr. t. 171 ; Engl. Eot. t. 38^. 

Var. p, INVOLTTCIIA.TUS, Clark. Comp. Ind. 217 {Cirsitm involucraiumy 
DC. Prod. VI, 639), leaves above covered with sharp sometimes spine- 
like bristles ; involucre-braets glabrescent ; florets purple. 

Has. Var. p, Karcnee country (O’Eiley) ; Ava, Kakhyen hills east of 
Bhamo (J. Anderson). — FI. August, September, 

2. C. CuiNENSTS, Clark. Comp. Ind. 219. {Sinensis), {Oirsium 
Chinen^y Card, and Champ, in Hook. Kew. Journ. Bot. I. 823 ; Bth. FI. 
Hongk. 168). 

Has. Ava, hills east of Bhamo, 

Saussurea, DC. 

’ Conspectus of Species, 

Leaves lyrate with a deltoid or hastate end-lobe, the upper cauline ones often entire 
or lobed, togientoso beneath ; flower-heads long-peduncled, laxly racemose and 
panicled, the involucre-bracts nigrescent, often blunt and erose-toothod, S, deltoidea. 
Leaves pinnatifid, also tho cauline ones, the end-lobe rather elongate, tomentose be- 
neath ; flowor-hoads ^shortly pedunclod or almost sessile, clustered and forming an 
I elongate contracted almost raceme-like panicle, the involucre-bracts greyish villous, 

acute, ? S.Feguenaia, 

1. S. DELTOIDEA, Clark. Comp. Ind. 235 {Aplotaais deltoidea^ DC. 
Prod. VI. 541 ; Aplotaxis niveOy DC. Prod. VI. 541.) 
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Var. a. VERA, Clark. Comp. Ind. 236 (incl. var. nioea^ Ckrk. 1. c.), 
flower-heads long-peduncled, laxly racemose, larger, the involucre-bracts 
nearly entire at the tips ; upper leaves entire or the end-lobe deltoid and large. 

Var. roLYCEPUALA, Clark. Comp. Ind. 236, flower-heads smaller, 
shorter ped uncled, and more crowded, laxly racemose and panicled, the 
involucre-bracts blunt and crosc-toothed \ upper leaves or their end-lobe 
sagittate. • 

11 AB. Var. a. Martaban on the Nattoung hill (Rev. F. Mason) ; var. 
frequent in open and grassy j^laccs in the drier hill-, especially the pine- 
forests on the highest ridges of the Martab^i hills, at 6000 — 7100 ft. eleva- 
tion. — Fr. March. * 

2. S. PEOUENSTS, Clark. Comp. Ind. 235. 
llAB. Karen hills (O’Riley). 

Dicoma, Cass. 

1. D. TOMENTOSA, Cass. Bull. phil. 1818. ; Diet. XIII. 195 and 
XLVII. 503 ; DC. Prod. Vll. 36 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 36.— (D. lanuginosa, 
DC. Prod. VII. 36 ; Wight Icon. t. 1110). 

IIab. Ava, limestone-hills about Segain (Wall.). — FI. Fr. Nov. 

N. B. ILoclistctteria Schiviperi, Clark. Comp. Ind. 216, non DC. 
= Fegolfittia Senega lens is, Cass. 1 cannot see in what llocJisleticria and 
l^egolettia do difEer, and still less can 1 understand how they can be placed 
almost at the opposite ends of the order, considering that two of the PegoleU 
Has have the corolla even more bilabiate than are those of IlochsteUeria 
Schimperi, as figured by A. Pyr. De Candolle. 

Leucomeris, Don. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Flower-heads on short slender pedunelcsAr almost sessile, in podunclod corjTnhs from 
the axils of the upper-leaves and terminal ; loaves almost coriaceous, whitc-toracn- 

tose beneath, sficctabilis. 

Flower-heads solitary, in dense terminal umbel-like corymbs, tho involucral bracts 
gradually shorter and passing into the thick short densely imbricate-bracted 
peduncle ; leaves membranous, glabrous, decora 

1. L. DECORA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beiig. 1872. 317 ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 245. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in tho eng- and dry forests of the Prome Dis- 
trict. — FI. March ; Fr. May. • 

Ainslieea, DC. ' 

Conspectus of Species. ‘ 

X Loaves narrowed at tho base and docurront wing-like, an tho petiole. * * 
Sparingly pilose, the flowering stems more or less sessilo-lcavcd ; .leaves membranous 
obscurely cronatc-toothod ; flower-heads sessile or poduncled, in lax spikes or 
difi'use uaiTOW panicles, jpteropoda. 
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X X Loaves more or less cordate at tho base, the petiole not winged. 
Flowering stem leaved, the leaves thin membranous, sinuate-toothed, long-potioled, 
sparingly pilose or almost glabrous ; flower-heads sessile, or podunclod, in racemes 

or panicles, A, aptera. 

Flowering stem radical and almost scapiform and leafless ; leaves almost coriaceous, 
entire, hirsute, often glabrcscont above, densely villous-fi'ingod ; flower-heads 
peduncled, in diffuse panicles, Brmidisiana, 

1. A. PTEBOPODA, DC. Prod. VII. 14 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 210. 

Var. a. GENUiNA (A. pterojpoda p, lohelioides^ Clark. Comp. Ind. 246 ; 
A. pteropoda, DC. 1. c. ; A. Silhetensis^ Clark, in Linn. Journ. XIV. 411), 
llower-hcads sessile, usualj^ clustered, forming a simple elongate lax spike. 

Var. p, EEFUSA, Clark. 1. c., flower-heads slenderly peduncled, almost 
racemose, forming a spreading narrow panicle. 

Hah. Var. a. frequent in open grassy places of the drier hill-, espe- 
cially the pine-forests, and on the hill-pastures of the higher ridges of tho 
Martaban liills, at 5000 — 7100 ft. elevation ; Upper Tenasscrim, top of Moo- 
Icc (Jlev. Parish). — FI. Fr. March. 

2. A. Beandistana, Kui’z in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 318; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 217. 

HIb. Not unfrequent along choungs in the damp hill-forests of tho 
Martaban jiills, at 2000 — 4000 ft. elevation. — FI. March. 

Gerbera, Gron. 

1. G. PILOSELLOIBES, Cass. Diet. XVIII. 401 ; DC. Prod. VII. 16 ; 
Bth. FI. Hongk. 191. {Arnica piloselloides, Linn. Amoen. VI. 103; Q, 
ovalifolia, DC. Prod. VII. 17 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 249). 

IIab. Karonee hills (Rev. F. Mason.) 

The Cape-plant grows on sand-hills and has larger flower-heads and 
shorter, more robust scapes. 

' Cichorium, L. 

*!.• C. Inttbtjs, L. sp. pi. 1142 ; Engl. Bot. t. 539 ; DC. Prod. Vll. 
84 ; Koch Syn. FI. Germ. 357 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 250. 

Var. a. genttina, floral loaves from a broader half-stem-clasping base, 
lanceolate, the lower leaves often runcinatc. 

Var. p. Enbivia, Clark. Comp. Ind. 250. {G, Fndivia, L. sp. pi. 
1142; DC. Prod. VII. 81; Koch Syn. FI. Germ. 357), floral leaves broad- 
ly ovate, half -stem-clasping with a cordate base, tho lower leaves usually 
only sinuate^ 

Hab. Var. jS. cultivated in gardens of tho drier parts of Burma, as 
Prome.— Fl. CS. ' 

Crepis, L. 

1. C. Japonica, Bth. Fl. Hongk. 194. (Frenmthea Joponica^ L. 
iJtaiit. 107 ; Thbg. Fl. Jap. 302 ; Tomgia Japoniea^ DC. Prod. VII. 194 ; 
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JPrenmtkes lyrata, Thbg. PI. Jap. 303 ; Orepts lyrata, Clark. Comp. Ind. 
253 ; Youngia Mawritiam^ DC. Prod. VII. 192 ; JPremnthes procumhens^ 
Roxb. PI. Ind. III. 404: Youngia Thunlergianay 1^2 \ 
Yomgia runcinata, DC. Prod. VII. 192 ; Youngia mpifolia^ DC. Prod. 
VIL 193 ; Wight Icon. t. 1147 ; Youngia amhigua, DC. Prod. VII. 193 ; 
Youngia Foosia^ DC. Prod. VII. 193 ; Youngia striata^ DC. Prod. VII. 
193 ; Frenanthes striata^ BL Bydr. 835). 

Has. Prequent in garden-land and in toungyas under cultivation, in 
betcl-nut-gardens, &c., of the Martaban hills ; also Ava-hills, apparently 
frequent. — PL Fr. Jan. — March. 

Hieracium, L. 

1. H. SiLTHETENSE, DC. trod. VII. 218 ; Clark, in Journ. Linn. Soc. 
XIV. 411. and Comp. Ind. 257. 

Has. Tenasscrim (Helf. 3369). 

Lactuca, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Stout annual ; leaves runcinato and spinulose-toothcd, half-steni-claspingf with a sagit- 
tate base ; panicle large, famished with auricled stem-clasping bracts ; flower-heads 

nearly ^ in. long, L, Scariola, 

Slender annual ; leaves linear, entire or nincinately lobed, sessile with a sagittate base ; 
panicle lax and corymb-liko, poor, the bracts subulate, small ; flower-heads rather 
broad, 3 — 8} lin. long, L, polycephala, 

1. L. ScABiOLA, L. sp. pi. 1119 ; DC. Prod. VII 137 ; Hayn. Arzn. 
Gew. 1. 1. 46 ; Koch Syn. PI. Germ. 369 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 263. 

Var. a. oenuina, panicle pyramidal. 

*Var. p, SATiVA, Clark. Comp. Ind. 263 (L, sativa, L. sp. pi. 1118 ; 
DC. Prod. VII. 138 ; Hayn. ArziAl^ew. V. t. 30 ; Koch Syn. PL Germ. 
369^, panicle fastigiate. 

Hab. Cultivated in the drier parts of Burma, as in Prome.— iPl. CS. ; 
Fr. HS. < 

2. L. POLZCEPHALA, Bth. Clark. Comp. Ind. 272. (Icceris polyce- 
pMUf Cass. Diet. XXIV. 50 ; DC. Prod. VII, 151 ; Ixerisfontinalisy DC. 
L c.) 

Hab. Ava, Tapan near Bhamo (J. Anderson). — Fr. Feb. 

N. B. Lactuca bialata^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 1854. 247, L. hreviros^ 
triSy Champ. (1852). 

Frenanthes, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

X Leaves pinnatifid to pinnate. 

Annual, almost glabrous ; panicle lax and spreading, 

X X Loaves simple. 


P. Khasiam. 
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Leaves sagittate, the petiole long and broadly leafy- winged and sagittately or anriciilai> 
dilated at the base ; panicle lax, the flower-heads nearly i in. long, nodding, on 
slender bracted peduncles, .. P. alata. 

Leaves, at least the cauline ones, sessile with a sagittate base ; flower-heads long and 
slenderly peduncled, forming a narrow terminal panicle, P. Eotha, 

1. P. ALATA, Hf. and Thoms. ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 274. 

Hab. Grassy open places in the drier hill-forests of the higher ridges 
of the Martaban hills, at 5 — 6000 ft. elevation. 

2. P. HoTHiE, (Sonchtcs Hotha, Clark. Comp. Ind. 276). 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills east of Bhamo (J. Anderson). — FI. Pr. 
Aug. • 

The base of the involucral bracts becomes slightly thickened and in- 
durated in fruit, but the inflorescence and the narrow few- and apparently 
purple-flowered flower-heads are those of a Frenanthes^ not of Sonchus* 


Sonohus, L. 

Cons]j)ectm of Species. 

^ • Invohtcral bracts glahram or puherulous^ hut not glandular^piloH or hispid. 
A.chones much compressed, 3-ribbcd on both sides, the ribs perfectly or almost perfectly 

smootlf ; loaves usually runcinnato-pinnatifid, 8. aaper. 

Achoncs compressed, the ribs marked with transverse asperities, and muricate ; leaves 

runcinnate-pinnatiiid or simple, 8. oleraeeus. 

* ♦ Involucral bracts and peduncles glandular^hispid or glandular -pilose. 

Achcncs hardly compressed, the ribs thick and transversely muricate ; leaves more or 
less slightly runcinnato, the upper ones simple, /8f. aroensis. 

1. S. oiEBACEUS, L. sp. pi. 1116 ; Uoxb. FI. Ind. Ill, 402 ; Hayn. 
Arzn. Gcw. II. t. 48 ; FI. Dan. t. 68^ Koch Syn. FI. Qerm. 371 ; dark. 
Comp. In4. 275. (/S', ciliatus, Lamk. FI. Franc, II. 87 ; DC. Prod. VII. 
185 ; Wight Icon. 1. 1141 ; 8, Wallickiantu, DC. Prod. VII. 185). 

HIb. Ava. — Fr. Juno. 

2, S. ASPEB, Vill. Delph. III. 158 ; Hayn. Arzn. Qo^. II. t. 48 ; 
Koch Syn. FI. Germ. 371 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 276. (8. fallaie. Walk. 
Sched. 432 ; FI. Dan. t. 893 ; DC. Prod. VII. 185). 

Hab. Burma {teste Clarke). 

8. S. ABTENSis, L. sp. pi. 1116 ; Engl. Bot. t. 674 ; DC. Prod. VH. 
187 ; Koch Syft. FI, Germ. 371 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 276, {8. Orixenaia, 
Roxb. FI. fed. III. 402 ; 8. WigUianus, DO. Prod. VII. 187 ; Wight 
Icon. 1. 1142). , 

^ Hab. Not ^unfnequent in cultivated and rubbishy plaees, in tousgyas 
land betel-nut-gardbns, ete., also along river-banks, of the Martaban billa • 
Ava, Bhamo (J. ibiderson). — FI. April, May ; Fr. Juno. 
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Miororhynchus, Loss. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Leaves narrow, slightlyrlobed or entire ; flowering stems erect ; achenos strongly 4—5 

ribbed, tlie ribs smooth, • ........ Jlf. acaulia. 

Leaves i)innatifid with the lobes all rounded ; flowering stems divaricate and much 
dichotoniously branched ; achones strongly 10 — 12-ribbod, the ribs transversely 
wrinkled, M\ aaplemf alius , 

1. M. ACAULis {Frmantlies acaulis^ Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 403 ; Toun- 
gia acanlis, DC. Prod. VJI. 193; Frenanilies fip. Griff. Not. Dicot. 251. 
t. 4G9 ; M. glaber, Wight Icon. t. 1145 ; Laciuca glabra, DC. in Wight 
Contr. 26 and Prodr. VII. 135 ; Clark. Comp. Ii^. 272). 

Hau. Frequent in savajinahs and other grassy places, along and in 
the bed of stony choungs, etc., all over Burma, from Ava and Martaban 
down to Tenasserim. — FI. March, April ; Fr. April, May. 

2. M. ASi*TiEKiFOLii:s, DC. Prod. VII. ISl ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 270. 
(JPrenanthes asplenifolia, Koxb. FI. Ind. III. 401). 

Hau. Not unfrequent on dried up beds of the Irrawadi and in fields 
in Pegu. — FI. Jan. 

De Candolle cites Illeracium dicliotomnm, Koxb. FI. Ind. TPI. 401 ; 
there is no such name in Roxburgh’s book, and Fremnthes asplenifolia 
was no doubt meant. 

CAMFAJSrULACEM 

Conspectus of Genci'a. 

Subord. 1. CAMPANULE^, Corolla regular, more or less bell- 
shaped to almost rotate. Anthers free. Ovary 2 — 3 — 5-cellcd. 

• Capsule opening hy an apical opercle-Uke disk. 

Sphexoclea. Stigma shortly 3-loflfc. Ovary 2-celled. — Glaucous herbs. Flow- 
ers in dense spikes. 

* * Capsule dehiscing hy pores or valves. 

X Stigma lobed. 

‘ + Fruit a capsulo. Corolla bcll-shapod. 

Wahlenberoia. Capsule dehiscing by 3 — 5 apical valves bearing the septa. 
Herbs. 

Campanula. Capsule opening laterally by 3 or 6 pores. 

+ + Fruit a berry. 

Campanum(EA. Corolla boll-shaped. Berry supported by the adherent largo 
caljrx-lobos. — Twining herbs, the juice milky. Flowers yellowish. ^ 

Cyclodox. Corolla shallowly bell-sha 2 )cd. Calyx -lobes linear, ent’ro or laciiiiato, 
adnatc to the base of the ovary or free. Erect annuals, the juice milky. Flowers 
small, white. 

Pextaphraoma. Corolla persistent, the tube short. Stigwa shortly 3-lobvjd. 
Calyx-lobes broad and blunt. Succulent herbs. Flowers in one-svlod bracted racemes. 

X X Stigma capitate. 
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Cephalostigma. Corolla almost rotate, deeply cleft^ the lobes linear. Capsule 
dry. Delicate herbs. 

Subord, 2. LOBKLIKJSL Corolla irregular, usually more or less 
slit on the back. Anthers united round the style. O^ary 2-cclled. 

* Anthers umited round the style. Ovary 2^lled, fEu^LoheUeae), 

PuATiA. Berry indehiscent. The 2 upper anthers terminated by a single bristle. 
Herbs. 

Lobelia. Capsule herbaceous or membranous, dehiscent. The upper 2, or aU the 
anthers bearded. Small or tall herbs. 

* * Anthers free. Ovary 1 or ^celled. [Ooodeniaceae), 

Sca^yola. Corolla 1- or 2-lipped, posteriorly split to the base. Soft- wooded trees 
or shrubs. 

Sphenoclea, Gmrtn. 

1. S. Zetlantca, Gaertn. Fruct. I. 183. t. 24 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. od. 
Wall. II. 10(5 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Hat. II. 5G9. — (Sph, Bongatium^ DC. Prod. 
VII. 548 ; Wight 111. t. 138 ; Sph. sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 276). 

IIaij. Frequent in agrarian lands, especially in wet fields, along river- 
banks, etc., all over Burma. — FI. Fr. C. and HS. 

Wahlenbergia, Schrad. 

1? W. OUACILTS, DC. Prod. VII. 433 ; Hth. FI. Austr. IV. 137 ; 
Smith E.«ot. Hot. t. 45 ; Hot. Mag. t. 691. — (IF. ngrestis^ DC. 1. c. 434 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 1175 ; Hf. and Th. in Linn. Proc. II. 21, cum syn. ; Gam^ 
panula dehisceiis, lloxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 96 ; Campanula agrestisj 
Wall, in Hoxb. FI. Ind. II. 97). 

IIab. Not unfrequent in fallow agrarian lands of the Prome and 
Irrawaddi Districts. — Fr. April. 

Campanula, Fuchs, 

1. C. CANESCENS, Wall. Cat. 12i) ; DC. Prod, VII. 473. (Oephalo- 
stigma spatJiulatism, Thwait. Ccyl. PI. 422). 

Hi.B. Frequent on brick-work of old pagodas, on rock-walls, <fcc., of 
the dry and eng forests of Prome, Pegu, and Martaban. — FI. Bebr.— April. 

Gampanumcea, Bl. 

1. C. Javanica, Bl. Bydr. 726 ,* Hf. and Th. in Linn. Proc. II. 9. 
(Codonopsis Javanicay Hf. and Th. in 111. Him. Plant, t. 16. B ; Codonopsis 
cordata, Hassk. Betz. I. 9 ; Miq. Pi. Ind. Bat. II. 666, var. fol. subt. 
sparse hirsutis)^ 

Hab. •Martaban, Karen hills (O’Kiley)* 

Cyclocodon, Griff. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Calyx-segments removed from the ovary by means of the ovary-stalk, C. parviflorum, 
Qalyx-sogmonts halfway adnato to tho sessile ovary, C. Umeifolium, 

27 
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1. C. LANCTFOLitTM,' Kurz ill Flora 1872. 303. (Oampanula lancifolia^ 
Koxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 96 ; (7. truncatum, Hf. and Th. in Linn. Proc. 
II. 18; Oodonopsis trmoata^ Wall. Cat. 1301 ; DC. Prod. VII. 423 ; OoJo- 
nopsis alhifima^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 279 ; C. distans, Griff. Icon. Dicot. t. 
481 ; Codonopsis leucocarpa, Miq FI. Ind. Bat. II. 565). 

Hab. Not unfrequent on shady moist rock-walls along choungs, in 
the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah, Martaban, and Chittagong down to 
Tenasserim, up to 3000 ft. elevation ; also Ava, Pingee rocks in the Irra- 
waddi, just above the images (Wall.). — FI. Fr. Fcbr., March. 

Pentaphragma, Wall. 

1. P BEOONiiEFOLiUM, W.all. Cat. 1313 ; Prod. YII. 495. (Thy 
teuma hegonifolium^ Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II, 108; Jackin Mai. Misc. 
in Hook. Bot. Misc. I, 277. t. 57). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.). 

Cophalostigma, A. DC. 

1. C. PANiciTLATUM, A. DC. Prod. VII. 421. 

Hab. Common on laterite and calcareous grounds in the eng and dry 
forests all over Prome, Pegu, and Martaban. — FI. Dccb. — Febr. ; Fr. Jan. 
— March. 

N. B . — Wahlefibergia perotifoUay'\^k.^y^i^\i\QOT\. t. 842; appears 
to me to belong to O. hirsutum, not to the above, as Hooker and Thomson 
state. 

Pratia, Gaud. 

1. P. iniMMlTLABTA, Bth. (Lobelia nummularia, Lamk. Diet. III. 589 ; 
Piddingtonia nummularia, DC. Prod. VII. 341 ; Lobelia begonifolia, Wall, 
in Asiat. Res. XIII. 377 ; Roxb. FI, Ind. cd. Wall. II. 115 ; Tratia begonU 
folia, Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 1373). * 

Hab. Martaban hills, Yoonzeleen plateau, at 2500 ft.' elevation 
(Dr. Brandis). 

' Lobolia, L. 

Co7ispectu8 of Species, 

Small erect procumbent or creeping herbs. Flowers solitary or in spurious 
racemes, small, 1 — 4 lin, long, 

X Stems terete. 

Calyx pubcrulous ; flowers solitary, axillary, \ . Z. Zeglanica, 

X X Stems angular. 

Stems 3-gonous ; calyx quite glabrous ; flowers solitary and axillary, or more usually 

in spurious racemes, .'^ Z. trigona. 

Stems 4-gonous ; flowers in poor racemes ; calyx small, ....... .^.*1 Z. OriffitMi,, 

Fiobust erect simple or branched herbs, 2 — 5 ft, high. Flowers f — 1 in, long, 
in leafy^bracted terminal simple or panicled racemes, i 
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All parts, also the white corolla, quite glabrous ; capsule glabrous, . . . . L. WaUichiam, 
All parts, also the rose-coloured corolla and the capsule, yelyety puberulous, . . L. rosea. 

1. L. Zetlanica, L. sp. pi. ed. 1. 932 ; Wall, in Boxb. FL Ind. II. 113, 

Var. a. qenuina, (Z. Lohhiana^ Hf. and Th. in Linn. Proc. II. 28), 

an aquatic form, the branches more or less ascending or erect, up to ft. 
long ; all parts more robust ; leaves up to 2 in. long ; corolla 4 — 5 lin. long. 

Var. p. AFFiNis, (Z. affinia, Wall. Cat. 1311 ; DC. Prod. VII. 360 ; 
Z. succulenta^ £1. Bydr. 728 ; DC. 1. c. 373), creeping or prostrate, all 
parts smaller ; leaves shorter pctioled, \ — 1 in. long ; corolla only 2 lin. long. 

Hab. Var. a only, frequent along choungs in the tropical forests of 
the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah and from Martaban down to Tenas- 
scrim. — FI. Fr. Febr., March. 

2. L. TiirooNA, Eoxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. II. 111. (Z. 8uhinei8a,Wal\. 
Cat. 1310; DC. Prod. VII. 3G7 ; Z. auhracemosa^ Miq. in FI. Ind. Bat. II. 
576). 

Var. a. teigona, (Z. trigona, Eoxb. 1. c. etc.), all parts more suc- 
culent, the floral leaves more ovate ; peduncles thicker and flowers much 
larger. « 

? Var. STTPUiiAEis (L, stipularia, Wall. PI. As. rar. II, 43 ; Z. 
trialata, Ham. in Don Prod. FI. Nep. 157 ; DC. Prod. VII. 360 ; Z. mi- 
crantha, •Hook. Exot. FI. I. t. 44 ?) slender, erect, branched, all parts less 
succulent ; peduncles filiform ; flowers minute, the floral bracts often very 
narrow. Probably a distinct species. 

Hab. Frequent in swampy grass-land, borders of tanks, in wet paddy 
fields, and more es])ecially on the banks of rivers, all over Burma ; var. p. is 
a hill-form (or species ?) of Martaban ; also Promo, and Ava, on Taong- 
dong, — FI. Fr. Octob. — Dec. 

Vatke (in Linnaja XXXVI. 718) identifies Z. trigona of Roxburgh 
with Z. cdsinoides of Lamarck ; the description of the latter, however, does 
not in Jhe least agree with the Indian plant. Z. stipularis, Wall., will take 
precedence, if it is not specifically different, but I am at pre^nt inclined to 
believe it may be different. 

3. L. Geiffttiiu, Hf. and Th. in Linn. Proc. II. 28. 

Var. a. genutna, leaves reduced to scales ; flowers only a line long. 

Var. p, DOPATEioiDES, Kurz in Flora 1872. 302 {Ll^^dopatrioid'CS^ 
Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1870. 77 ; Z. sp. Griff. N6t.‘Dicot, 281), 
leaves developed ; flowers nearly twice the size. ■ ‘ 

Hab. • In wet fields and swampy pastures of Pegu, near Eangoop 
(E. Scott) ; var. p, ii( long grass along rivers of Arracan, frequent ; Tenas- 
serim, Attaran (•Brandis) ; Mergui (Griff.). — FL Fr. Octob, 

4. L. WAiiLrcHiANA, Hf. and Th. in Linn, Proc. II. 29 (Z. pyrami- 
dalis var. /J. DC. Prod. VII. 381). 
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Hab. Rare on wet sandstone- walls in the tropical forests of the Pegu 
Yomah ; more frequent in the damp hill-forests and in open hill-pastures 
of the Martaban hills east of Tounghoo, also Ava, Khakyen hills. — FI. Jan. 
— March ; Fr. March, April. 

5. L. TiosEA, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 115 and Plant. 
As. rar. II. 42.- 1. 152 ; DC. Prod. VII. 381. (X. trichandra^ Wight Icon, 
t. 1171). 

Hab. Martaban, Karcnnce hills (Revd. F. Mason) ; Ava, Khakyen 
hills (J. Anderson). — FI. March. 

Sceevola, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Glabrous or silky-hairy, long silky villous in the leaf-axils ; berries velvety or pubes- 
cent, S, sericca. 

Glabrous, not or slightly silky-villous in the leaf-axils ; berries glabrous, , . 8, EesniyU, 

1. S. KcETfiGTi, Vhl. Symb. HI. 36 ; DC. Prod. VII. 505 ; Bot. Mag. 
t. 2732 ; Bth. FI. Austr. IV. 86. — {S. Taccada, Roxb. FI. Ijid. ed. Wall. 
II. 146 ; Wight 111. t. 137 ; GrifE. Not. Dicot. 275). 

Hab. Frequent along the sca-coast, especially on coral-banks and 
beaches, of Tenasserim and the Andamans. 

STYLIBIEM 
Stylidium, Swartz. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Leaves palmatincrvcd, almost rosulato, the stems terete ; flowers white, in dichotomous 
leafless or few-leaved radical glandular-puhorulous spikes or panicles,, ./fi?. uliyinosum. 
Leaves l-neiwed, scattered, the stems angular j flowers rose-coloured, in a simple stiff 
glabrous spike, 8, i'omim, 

1, S. XJLiaTNOSUM, Swartz in Magaz. Nat. Gesch. Berl. 1807. 52. t. 

2. f. 4 ; DC. Prod. VII. 336 ; Kurz in Flora 1872. 303.— (fif. Kunihii, 
Wall. Cat. 3759 ; DC. Prod. VII. 335 ; S. Brunonis, Griff. Npt. Dicot. 
275 ; S, tenellum, Swartz Magaz. Naturf. Ges. Berl. 1807. 51. t. 2. f. 3 ; 
DC Prod. VII. 336, a reduced state^. * 

Hab. Frequent in swampy grass-lands, swamps, etc., of the alluvial 
and diluvial plaiujs'of Pegu ; also Chittagong and Martaban down to Tenas- 
serim as far south as Mergui. — FI. Sept. — ^Nov. ; Fr. Nov., Dec. 

2. S. boseum, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 1876. 137. — (fif. tenel- 
luruy Kurz in Flora' 1872. 304, non Sw.). 

Hab. Swampy grass-land of Chittagong, rare. — FI. Oclob. 

VACCINIACE^, 

Conspectus of Genera, 

Calyx jointed with the pedicel, ^ 

Vaccinivm. Calyx terete. Corolla various, from large aiill tubular and bell- 
shaped to small and um-shaped. Anthers 8 or 10, tho tubes short or long. 

* ♦ Calyx continuous with the pedicel, 

Femtattbuyoiuii. Calyx d-winged. Rost as in Vacoinium, 
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Vacoinimn, L. 

Consjgectus of Species, 

Subg, 1. Agapetea^ Don. Flowers largo, rarely small ; pedicels more than an inch 
long, thickened upwards and often cup-shaped-dilated at ,the apex. Epiphytical 
shrubs. 

* Corolla large, \ — 2 J in, long, tubular to bell-ahaped, alightlg curved or atraight, 
O Filaments more than J in. long. 

Anthers short, connate ; corolla tubular, slightly curved ; racemes glabrous, 

. , V* macroatemon, 

O O Filaments thick and short, only 1 — 2 lin. long. 

X Calyx and pedicels glandular-hirsute. 

Corolla glabrous, tubular or campanulatc- tubular ; anthers without bristles between the 

tubes, V, vertieiUatutiu 

X X Calyx and pedicels quite glabrous. 

+ Anthers without a pair of reilexed or uncinate bristles be- 
tween their tubes. 

Anthers oxserted ; nerves of leaves uniting into a marginal nerve ; corolla 2 in. long or 


longer, . ^ F. variegatum. 

As preceding, but corolla only ^ the size, scarlet, F. Jtoglei. 

Anthers included ; nerves of loaves not uniting within the margin, F. miniatum. 


+ + Anthers with a pair of bristles between their tubes at the 
• base or halfwa^ up. 

Corolla tubular bcll-shapcd ; calyx-toothed, the teeth subulate-lanceolate, 

• . F. odontocerum. 

Corolla bell-shaped, wide ; cal^rx-limb cupular, with sinuate acute teeth, 

. . F. campanulatum, 

* ♦ Flowers rather small or small, J in. to 2 lin, only long, shortly or clongatcm 

urn-shaped. {Corallobotrys, Ilf.). 

Corolla ^ in. long, elongate-iu'ceolate ; flowers in peduncled terminal racemes, 

. . V. auriculatum. 

Corolla 2 lin. long, um-shaped ; flowers in short umbel-like racemes arising laterally 

from the brunches, F. acuminatwn, 

Suhg. 2. Fpigyniim, Klotsch. Flowers small, urn-shaped or urceolate-campanu- 
late ; pedicels shoit, slender, not or only at the very joint thickened, llaceines one- 
sided. berries globose. 

* Epiphytical shrub, Eracls deciduous. * 

Branchlcts pubeseent ; corolla villous inside at the mouth ; anthers with 2 bristles at 


the tubes, ' F. pumilum, 

* * Terrestrial shrubs or trees. Itraels deciduous. 

All parts, also the pedicels, corolla, and calyx, glabrous, F. Donianum, 


Young shoots and racemes (sometimes also the calyx) pubescent ; corolla, glabrous, 

• . . F. exariatatam, 

1. V.^MACBOSTEMON, Kurz ill Journ. As, Soc. Beng. 1873. 85. 

Hab. Not unfr^jquent in the hill-forests (especially the drier ones) 

of Martaban, at 400GI to 6000 ft. elevation. — FI, March. 

2. V. VEBTfciLLATUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1873. 83, non 
Wight (Agapetes verticilhta^ D, Don Gen. Syst. III. 862 ; DC. Prod. VII, 
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Var. a. GENTTINUM, {Thihatidia ohliqm^ Griff. Icon. Dicot. t. 515), 
corolla only | in. long ; flowers in shortly peduncled nmbel-like-racemes. 

Var. p, ELEOANS, but the flowers solitary or by 2 — 3 in the axils 
of the leaves ; loaves usually broader. 

? Var. y. glandiflorum, corolla 1 J in. long ; flowers in short-pedun- 
cled or sessile umbcl-likc racemes, occasionally also solitary. 

^ Hab. Var. )8. in the upper dry forests on the Kambala ridges of the 
Pegu Yomah, at 2800 to 3000 ft. elevation ; var. y in the hill-forests of 
Martaban and Tenasserim as far south as Tavoy, at 4000 to 7000 ft. eleva- 
tion. — FI. March. 

8. V. vahiegatum. Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1873. 84 (Agnpetes 
variegata^ Don Gen. Syst. IIJ. 802 ; Ceratostrmma variegatmUy Roxb. FI. 
Ind. II. 413 ; Griff. Icon. Dicot. t. 502 ; Thibaudia macranthay Hook. 
Bot. Mag. t. 4566). 

Hab. Moulmein, Kola mountains (Lobb). 

4. V. RoYTiEl (Thibaudia mriegatay Hoyle 111. Him. PI. t. 79. f. 1 ; 
F. variegatwn p. par viflora, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Bong. 1873. 84). 

Hab. Frequent in the hill-forests of Martaban, at 3000 to 5000 ft. 
elevation. — FI. March ; Fr. Apijl. 

5. V. MiNiATUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 85. (Ceratos- 

temvia miniatmi. Griff. Icon. Dicot t. 501). ' 

Hab. Burma, probably Ava (Griff. 3175). 

6. V. ODONTOCEJiiJM, Wight Icon. t. 1187 (Oeratostemma angulaitmy 
Griff. Dicot. Icon. t. 503). 

Hab. Ava, Patkayo ranges (Griff.). — FI. March. 

7. V. CAMPAEULATUM, Kurz ill Jourii. As. Soc Beng. 1873. 85. 

Hab. In the stunted hill-forests on the top of Nattouiig, Martaban 

hills, at about 7000 ft. elevation. — FI. March. 

8. V. AUBICULATUM (Thibaudia auriculata, Griff. Dicot. Icon. t. 
608). 

Hab. jIn the hill-forests on the Taipo mountains, Martaban, above 
4000 ft. elevation»(Dr. Brandis). — FI. March. 

9. V. ACUMINATUM (Agapctcs acuminata, I). Don Gen. Syst. III. 
862 ; "Epigynium acmiinatum, Klotzsch in Linn. XXIV. 51 ; Bot. Mag. t. 
6010; Corallohotrys acuminata, Hf. and Bth. Gen. pi. II. 575). 

Hab. Burma, probably Moulmein hills (Griff. 3471). ^ 

10. V. PUMILUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1873. 85. 

? Var. p, CUNEATUM, leaves of thinner texture, obovate-cuneate to 
cuneate, rounded or blunt at the apex ; flowers longer pediccllcd. 

Hab. Epiphytic in the drier hill-forests of the Martaban hills east of 
Tounghoo, at 6000 to 6000 ft. elevation; var. p. in the* same forests on 
Taipo hill, at 4000 ft. elevation (Dr. Brandis). — FI. March. 
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11- V. Donianum, Wight Icon. t. 1191 ; Walp: Ann. I. 478 {Kpigg- 
nimi Donianum^ Klotzsch in Linn. XXIV. 51. ; V. affine^ Wight Icon. t. 
1190). 

Var. a. GEinJiinTM, anthers with a pair o£ bristles between the tubes ; 
pedicels longer. . \ 

Var. j8. EXATiiSTATUM, anthers without bristles ; pedicels longer. 

Has. Frequent in the drier hill-, especiallj the pine-forests of :^e 
Martaban hills east of Tounghoo, at 3000 to 6000 ft. elevation. — FI. Jan., 
Febr. ; Fr. March. 

12. V. exahistattjm, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 86. 

Has. ComHion in the drier hill-forests, especially the stunted ones, 
of Martaban, at 5000 to 6000 ft. elevation. — Fr. March. 

Possibly only an cxaristate form of F. Leschenaultii, Wight. F. Ma- 
laccensey one of this vicinity, differs in the puberulous corolla, 

EBIGACE^, 

Conspectus of Genera, 

Trih,l, AliBUTJE^, Corolla deciduous. Fruit a drupe or bony. 

PMtNETTYA. Corolla globular urn-shaped, the limb 5-toothod and reflexed. Sta- 
mens 10. Hypogynous scales 10, 3-lobcd. Ovary 5-celled, the cells many-ovuled. 

Ti'ib, 2. BJtICEJE. Corolla deciduous or persistent. Fruit a capsule. 

* Capsule locidieiilally 5 — O-valved, (Andromedem). 

Gaijlthekia. Calyx 2-bractcd at the base. Corolla urceolate, the rovolute limb 
B-cleft. Stamens 10 ; anthers 2-cleft, the cells terminating in 2 awns. Hypogynous 
scales 10, usually united at the base. Calyx fleshy or succulent in fruit. 

Anduomeda. Corolla globular to tubuhir-um-shaped, the reflexed limb d-toothed. 
Stamens 10, included ; anther-cells usually one-awnod. Calyx open in buc^* 4ry in 
fruit. 

* ♦ Capsule dehisewg septicidally from the apex, (Bhododendreae) . 
EHODODENnuoN. Corolla funnel- or bell-shaped, 5-eleft. Stamens 5 or 10, docli- 

nate ; anthers opening by terminal pores. Capsule 5-cellod. 

Gaulthoria, L. 

1. O. PUNCTATA, Bl. Bydr. 856 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat, II. 1055. 

Var. a. Blumei, leaves linear-oblong to oblong, very shortly petioled 
or almost sessile. A shrub, glabrous, the branchlets triquetrous. 

? Var. FiiAGRANTissiMA, ( G, fvagi'antissvma^ Wall, in Asiat. Ees, 
XIII. 207. c. iton. ; Wight Icon. t. 1196 ; Bot. Mag. t. 5984), leaves obo- 
vate to obovate oblong and oblong, longer (up to ^ in.) or shorter petioled. 
A small bushy tree or at high elevations reduced to a shrub of a few feet in 
hjight, the branqhlet^ triquetrous, 

?Var. y. LtscuENAULTir, {G, LeschemultiiyJlC, Vtodi, VII. 598.; 
Wight Icon. t. 1195 and lllustr. t. 141. C. ; Andromeda KathagetensU^ 
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ITook. Icon, t; 246), branohlets more or less terete, covered with appressed 
blackish bristles ; leaves often smaller, shortly petioled, the glands beneath 
often produced into appressed bristles. A shrub, large or often only ^ to a 
foot high, 

Hab. Var. and y. frequent in the drier hill-forests, especially the 
stunted ones, of the Martaban hills, ‘at 6000 to 7000 ft. elevation. — FI. 
Febr. ; Fr. March. 

Tlie forms here brought together vary greatly in the length of the 
petiole, the pubescence of the corolla inside, size of plant, &c., and require 
further study. 

Andromeda, L. 

1. A. OVALTPOLTA, Wall. Cat. 763 and in Asiat. Ees. XITI. 391 cum 
icon. ; Clegh. in Journ. Agr. Hort. Soc. Bcng. XIV. 260. cum tab. ; Wight 
Icon. t. 1199. (JPieris ovalifoUa, Don. Gen. Syst. III. 832 ; DC. Prod. 
VII. 599 ; A. lanceolata, Wight Icon. t. 1198 ?). 

Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-forests, especially the stunted ones 
and in the pine-forests, of Martaban, at 5000 to 7000 ft. elevation. — Fr. 
March. 

Bhododendron, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

• Leaves shortly appressed tomentose or lepidole beneath. Calyx ineonspicnous. 
Leaves beneath silvery and shurtly tomeiitoso beneath ; ovary rusty puborulous ; bracts 


of leaf-buds villous, IL arboreum. 

Leaves beneath and ovary and style rusty Icpidote ; bracts of leaf-buds silky (uliato 

only, B. fornmim, 

* * Leaves ylabrous and smooth. 

Ovary and style quite glabrous ; bmets of leaf- buds ciliolatc, B. Mo%ilmeine.nse. 

1. R. ARBOBEUM, Sm. Exot. FI. t. 6 ; Bot. Keg. t. 890, .1240 and 


1982 ; DC. Prod. VIT. 720 ; Hook. Exot. FI. t. 168 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3290 ; 
IToutt. FI. d. serr. IX. t. 915 ; Wight Icon. t. 1201 j Bedd. FI. Sylv. 
Madr. t. 22^. 

Hab. In the hill-forests of the Karcnec country (Rev. F. Mason), 

2. R. FOEMOSUM, Wall. PI. As. rar. III. 3. t. 207 ; DC. Prod. YII. 
721 ; Bot. Mag. t. 4457. 

Var. jS. Veitchiamtjm, (i2. Veitchianum, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4992), 
flowers nearly twice the size ; leaves not ciliatc. 

Hab. Martaban, not unfrequent on the top of Nattoung, at 7200 ft. 
elevation. — ^var. p. Mouhnein hills. — FI. March. 

8. R. Moulmedtense, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4904. ^ 

Hab. Common in the hill-forests, especially the damper ones, from 
Martaban down to Tenasserim, at 4000 to 7000 ft. elevation. — FI. March. . 
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Near allied to Javaniewm^ from which it dijSers in its perfectly 
glabrous style and ovary and somewhat different nei^ation (the lateral 
nerves arising almost rectangularly from the midrib). 

KBAOBIBBM. 

Leuoopogon, R. Br. 

1. L. Mala^tanus, Jack in Mai. Misc. I. No. 2 and in Hook. Bot. 
Misc. II. 71 ; Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 301 ; DC. Prod. VII. 744. 

Var. a. genitina, leaves larger and broader, 1^ to 2 in. long, acute 
and mucronate ; spikes about J in. long. 

Var. McTluccanus, (Z. Moluccanus ^ Scheff. Obs. phytog. 97). 
leaves \ to . an in, long, IJ to 2^ lin. broad, subulate-pointed ; spikes only 
1 ^ — 2 lin. long. 

Hab. Var. a, Burma, probably Tenasserim (Griff. 3453/1) ; var. /3. 
Tenasserim (Helf. 3453). 


BLUMBAGINKM. 

Conspectus of Genera, 

TrQt, 1. STATICE^, Styles entirely, or at least at the summit ffoo. Fruit an 
utricle bursting at the base or circumsuiss at the top. 

JFuiaiAtis. Stylos glabrous, free ; stigmas capitate. Petals coriaceous, jointed 
beyond the connate base ; fruit elongate, exserted ; albumen none. Treelets. 

Trih, 2. TLUMBAGEJi, Styles entirely connate. Pericarp more or less de- 
hiscing into 2 valves. 

Plumbaoo. Calyx glandular-muricate. Fruit included in the calyx. Herbs. 
JEgialitis, R. Br. 

1. M, AJ^NiJLATA, R. Br. Prod. Nov. HoU. I. 426 ; DC. Prod. XII. 
621. {^g. rotundifolia, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. Ill j Griff. Not. Dicot. 207. t. 
4G1. f. 2).. 

Hab. Frequent in the littoral forests all along the shores from Chit- 
tagong. 5own to Tenasserim and the Andamans. — FI. Fr. CS. 

Plumbago, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Spikes glandular.pubescent ; corolla white ; bract ovate, leafy ; bractleta subulate, 

^ .^P. Zeylanica,. 

Spikes glabrous of nearly so; corolla rose-coloured or scarlet; bract ' ovate-oblong, 
scarious, brown ; bractlcts conform with the bracts, • . • . P. rosea, 

1. P. !<?eylanica, L. sp. pi. 215 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 463 ; DC. Prod. 
XII. 692. 

• Hab. In rubbishy places in and around villages, along river-banks and 
in toungyas, not unfrequent all over Burma, but apparently nowhere really 
wild, — FI. Fr. oo . 

28 
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2. F. BOSEA, L. Bp. pi. I. 215 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. I. 463 ; Bot Mag. t. 
230 and t. 6363. — (P* coccinea, Boise, in DC. Prod. XII. 693). 

Hab. Not nnfrequent in the moister mixed forests of the Pegu 
Yomah and the Martaban hills down to Tenasscrim ; also Ava. Often cul- 
tivated and springing up in toungyas, along the river-banks, etc. — FI. Fr. 
CS. 


FLANTAOINEJE. 

Plantago, L. 

1. P. MAJOB, L. sp. pi. 163 ; Engl. Bot. t. 1558 ; Flor. Dan. t. 461 ; 
DC. Prod. XIlI/1, 694. 

Var. p, Asiatica, Dene, in DC. Prod. XIII/1, 694 (P. Asiatica^ L. 
sp. 2)1. 163 ; Wight lllustr. t. 177). 

Hab. Ava, Kbakycn hills (J. Anderson), 

Endlicher places Flantaffinew near Fliimbaginew, and I believe this to 
bo the true affinity, for, with the exception of tlic stamens being alternate 
with the petals, the characters are all reducible to the Plumbaginaceous ty 2 )e. 

FETMULACEJE. 

Conspectus of Genera, 

Trih. 1. THIMTJLBJE, Capsule quite free (not adnato to the base of ^ the cal 3 rx), 
dehiscing usually by longitudinal valves. 

PuiMULA. Corolla salver- or funnel-shaped, fui’nished at the throat with 5 gibboso 
swellings. Capsule opening by 5-valvcs. Scapigerous annuals or perennials. 

Lysimacuia. Corolla rotate or bcll-shapcd, with gibboso swellings at the throat. 
Capside usually 5-valved. Kreet or creeping simple or branched herbs. Flowers soli- 
tary and axillary, or in racemes or spikes. 

Trih, 2. ANAO ALLIUM JE, Capsule quite free, circumsciss-dehiscing. 

Anaoallis. Corolla rotate or boU-Bhaped. Herbs with alternate or opposite 
leaves. 

Lysimaclua» L. 

Conspectus of Species, t 


• Howers solitary or by pairs in the leaf-axils. 

Glabrous ; stem erect, terete ; leaves linear ; flowers slenderly pedicelled, 

., L, lincarifolia. 

Glabrous, erect, the stem 4- cornered ; flowers slenderly pedicelled ; leaves lanceolate, 

• • L, peduneularis. 


* * Flowers in terminal racemes, 

X All parts glabrous. 

Stamens shorter than tho petals, narrowly bordered, • « • «i. L, mulliflora. 

Stamens exserted ; sepals broadly-whitc-bordercd, L, lobelioides, 

X X Stems and racemes (glandular P) hairy. 

Habit of Z. lohelmdeSf corolla twice tho length of tho calyx,' Z. QriffiihUm, 


1. L, LiNEABiPOLiA, Griff, in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1873. 86« 
Hab. Burma, 2 >robably Ava (Griff. 3532). 
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2. L. PEDFNCULA.ETS, Wall Cat 1489. 

Had. Ava, Taong-doDg (Wall) ; Tenasserim, Zwakabin (Eev. 0. 

Parish). — FI Fr. Octob. 

3. L. MTTLTiFLOBA, Wall Cat. 1487 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 63 ; Klatt, 
Gatt. Lysim. 14. t. 4. 

Hab. Ava, near Dhamo (J. Anderson). — FI Fcbr. 

4. L. LOBELTOiBKS, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 29 ; DC. Prod. VIII# 
61 ; Bot. Reg. t. 6 ; Klatt, Gatt. Lysim. 16. t, 2. 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills (J. Anderson). — FI. May, 

6. L. GniPFTTniANA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 86. 

Hab. Ava, in fields towards Karmcin. — FI. April. 

Apiiarcntly allied to the jircceding si^ccies, 

MYBSINE^. 

Conspectus of Geneva , 

Suhord. I EU-MTBSINEjE. Fruit an indehiscent berry or drupe. 
Seeds with albumen. 

Trib. 1. ARDISIEJE. Staminodcs none. Anthers not transversely chambered. 
Ovary inferior to superior. 

* Omry inferior or half 4nf trior, (Mmem), 

MA£8Af Corolla bollsliapod or nearly so, inibricato in bud. Calyx 2-bracted. 
Di-upo crowned by the calyx-limb, globular. Erect shrubs or trees. 

♦ * Ovary snperior. Drapes ylohnlar, (Ardisiew)* 

X Flowers pcdicelled, clustered, lateral or axillary. 

Myrrine. Corolla game- or rarely poly-pottilous, imbricate or valvato. Flowers 
often polygamously diweious. Ovules few. Erect trees or shrubs. 

X X Flowers in racemes or panicles. 

Samara. Corolla of 5 or 4 free petals imbricate in bud. Anthers as long as or 
shoricr than the filaments. Ovules few. Climbers, 

Ardisia. Corolla gamopelilous, usually rotate, twisted in bud. Anthers longer 
than the filaments, free. Ovules numerous. Trees, shrubs, or undershrubs. 

TrifO, 2. TEOrURASTEM, Staminodcs 5, alternating with the stamens. (Ame- 
rican). • 

Jacouinta. Corolla rotate-bellshaped, deeply 5-clcft. Berry, fow-seeded.^ 

Suhord, 11. jEGICEBE^, Fruit a dry cylindrical follicle-liko 
drupe rupturing irregularly. Seeds elongate, germinating while still on the 
tree. Albumen none. Anther-cells many-chambered. 

.^loicEiiAs. JJoroUa twisted in bud. Filaments connate at the base. Flowers in 
umbels. Trees. 


Maesa, Forsk. 

Conspectus of Species. 

All parts* also the inflorescence^ quite glabrom, 

X Inflorescence very short (hardly as long as the petioles). 

6ranchlots veiTucoso ; leaves minutely and remotely callus-toothed, • . Jf. Andamaniea, “ 
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X X J^iAomcezice vexy much longer than the petioles, 
t. I^eayes. entire. 

Bacemes compound, shorter than the leaves, •...•••••••••••••••••• M. ramentacea. 

t t Leaves coarsely serrate. 

Bacemes compound, shorter than the leaves ; calyx only i lin. long, If. Indica. 

Bacemes compound, very slender, as long as or longer than the leaves ; calyx nearly a 
lino long, M. jpaniculata. 


♦ * Itifiot'escmce^ and more or leas also the ainuate4oothed leavea and softer partSy 
pubescent or othet'wise hairy. 

Leaves softly pubescent, especially beneath ; panicles or racemes dense, rusty pubes- 
cent, shorter than the petiole ; bracts minute, M, moUiaaima, 

Leaves glabrous, midrib beneath sparingly hairy ; panicles densqly rusty-hairy and 
mossy, much longer than the petioles ; bracts about as long as the pedicels, 

M, museosa, 

1. M. Aotamantca, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 676. { M . verrucosa^ 
Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 98, non Scheff.). 

Hab. In the tropical forests of South Andaman. — FI. May, June. 

2. M. EAMENTACEA, Eoxb. FI. Ind. I. 230 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 77 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 1006 ; Scheff. Comment. Myrsin. 15. (M. glalrOy 
Boxb. FI. Ind. I. 560 ; M\ Sumatranay Scheff. 1. c.). 

Hab. Common in the tropical and moister mixed forests, all over 
Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim and the Andamans, 
up to 2000 ft. elevation ; freely sjjringing up in deserted toungyas. — FI. 
Jan . ; Fr. March, April. 

8. M. Indica, DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 134 ; DC. Prod. VIIL 
80 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 1008. (BcBohotrgs Indica, Koxb. FI. Ind. L 
657 ; Wight Icon. t. 1206). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah and more so in those from Martaban down to Tenasserim 
up to 3000 ft. elevation ; Chittagong ; Ava, Khakyen hills. — FI. March. 

4. M. PANicuLATA, A. DC. in Linn. Trans XVII. 133 and Prod. 

VIII. 78. (M. montam p. elongata, DC. Prod. VIII. 79 ?). * , 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. 8559) ; Tavoy (Wall.). — FI. Dec. 

5. M; MOLLissiMA, A. DC. Prod. VIIL 81. (Jf. mollis, A. DC. 1. c. 
82 ; M. permoltisy Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1871. 66, forma latifolia). 

Hab. Bather frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah and more so from Martaban down to Upper Tenasserim, 
Thoungyeen (Brandis) ; Ava, Khakyen hills. — FI. March, April. 

6. M. MTJSCOSA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 87. . 

Hab. Burma, probably Ava (Griff, 3556). 

Myrsine, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

• Stigma 2 — Z^lohed^ usually fringed. 

X Style longer or shorter. Leaves more or less serrate, especially towards 
the apex. 
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Podicels slender and stiff, 3 — 5 lin. long, M, Khasyana. 

Pedicels thick, 1 — 2} lin. long, • i ; . . • M, umiaerrata, 

X X Stigmas almost sessile. Leaves entire. 

Leaves exactly those of M, eapitellata; pedicels thick, shorter than the flower op drupe ; 

stigmas small, •••• ....Jf. avetiia, 

* * Stiff ma ampUf linear and usually thick. Leaves entire, " ' 

Flowers almost sessile or shortly podicelled, densely clustered ; lateral nerves thin but 
usually distinct, M, eapitellata. 


1. M. SEMISEREATA, Wall, in Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 294 (1824) and 
Flor. Nep. Tent. 34. t. 24 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 93. (M, sulspinosOy Don 
Prod. Nep. 147 (1825 ?) ; DC. Prod. VIII. 94 ?). 

Has. ’ Not unfrequent in the hill-forests of Martaban east of Toun- 
ghoo, above 9000 ft. elevation. — FI. Fr. March. 

I am not sure about the plant which Wallich figures in his Tent. 
Nepal ; but as all the specimens of Wallicli’s Herbarium seen by me belong 
to the short-pcdicelled form, I have followed DC. and others in regarding 
them the same. But there is a form common in the Khasi hills (apparent- 
ly restricted to this locality) which has very slender, long, and stiff pedicels 
and this I am inclined to treat as a distinct species {M, Khasyana), 

2. * M. AVENTS, DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 108. and Prod. VIII.- 90 ; 
Scheff. Cqpim. Myrs. 47. {Ardisia avenis^ Bl. Bydr. 691). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the drier hill-forests of Martaban east of 
Tounghoo, at 4000 to 7000 ft. elevation. — FI. March. 

I am not sure whether the Burmese tree is Blume’s species, which I 
have not seen. Scheffer’s M, avenis, from Banca, is hardly the same as 
Blume’s. 

3. M. CAPiTELLATA, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 295 and Tent. FI. 
Nepal. 35. t. 24 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3222 ; Wiglit Icon. t. 1211 ; DO. Prod. 
VIII. 95; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 234. M. lucida, WaU. Cat. 2298; DC. Prod. 
VIII. 95. ’ 

HIb. Not unfrequent in the eng-forests of the Prome District ; Ava, 
Taong-dong (Wall.) ; Martaban, Natioung hills (Rev. Mason).* 

Of this species there are two forms, or more likely two 3istinct species,— 
the genuine one, represented also in Burma, which has clustered sessile or 
almost sessile flowers, and the nerves of which are thin but pretty distinct, — 
and the pedicellate form, the flowers of which rest on short thick pedicels, 
and this also halS the lateral nerves very obsolete. 

Samara, L. (1767). 

(Emhelia, Burm, 1768.) 

Conspectus of Species, 

Infioreacence terminal^ or terminal and axillary. Filaments short and thick, 

X Loaves softly pubescent. 

Infloroscenco brown puborulous ; podicels capillary. 


S, mieroealyx. 
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X X Leaves gla'broas. 

Branchlcts and inflorcsconpe gfreyish or tawny velvety or puberulous ; pedicels terete, 

. s S. Ribea, 

As proooding, but the velvety pubescence always greyish ; flowers sessile, S. sessilijlora. 
All parts, also the inflorescence, quite glabrous ; pedicels 4-comored, florihmda, 

* * Liflorescences axillary only. FilamehU lomjer than the antltersy slender and 
Jiliform, Young shoots more or less pubescent, 

X Leaves beneath more or loss pubescent (at least tho nerves). Flowers 


6-merous. 

t Loaves on long petioles. 

Loaves 3 — 6 in. long ; racemes elongate ; pedicels short, S. robiista. 

Leaves 2 — 2 J in. long ; racemes short ; pedicels very long and slender, S, veslita. 

t t Leaves almost sessile. 

Leaves — 1 in. long, distichous, not pellucid-dotted, only the midrib puberulous ; 

racemes very short and almost unibcl-like, S. parvijlora, 

X X Leaves quite glabrous. Flowers 4-merous. 

Leaves J — 1 in. long, sen’ately 3-toothcd at tho apex, conspicuously gland-dotted be- 
neath ; racemes very short and almost umbel-like, S, Myriillus, 


1. S. Rtues, Bth. and H£, (Enihrlia JRibes, Bunn. FI. Ind. 62. t. 
23 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 85 j lloxb. FI. Ind. I. 586 ; Scheff. Comm. Myrs. 
38 ; MmhelicB sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 293 P). 

Var. a. genuina, leaves destitute* of hollow glands ; flowers racemose, 
in panicles. * 

Var. j3. GLANDULTFERA, (Emhelia glandullferay Wight Icon. 1. 1207 ; 
Walp. Ann. I. 494), leaves with maijy or only few hollow glands along or 
near the midrib ; flowers often in simple axillary racemes, only those at the 
ends of the branchlets panicled. 

Hab. Var. a frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Te- 
nasserim ; also Chittagong. — Fr. March. 

2. S. SESSiLiFLOHA, {Emhelia sessilijloray Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng. 1871. 66). 

Hab. Burma, probably Karen hills. t 

Probably only a sessile- flowered variety of the preceding species. 

3. S. FLOEiBUNDA, Bth. and Hf. (Emhelia Jioribunday Wall, in 
Roxb. FI. Ind. 'II. 291 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 85 ; Emhelia garcmicefolitty Miq. 
PI. Jungh. 187 ; Scheff. Comm. Myrs. 40). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the stunted hill-forests of the Nattoung, 
Martaban, at 6000 — 7200 ft. elevation. — FI. March. 

4. S. EOBUSTA, Bth. and Hf. (Emhelia rohustay Roxb. ^Fl. Ind. I. 
587 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 86 ; Emhelia pictay Db. 1. c. ). 

Var. a. Roxbueghit, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 103. 

Var. p, YTLLOSA, Kurz 1. c. (Emhelia villostty AfralL In Roxb. FI. lAl. 
II. 289 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 85 ; Emhelia ferrugineay Wall. ap. DC. Prod. 
1. c. 86). 
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Hab. Only var. but this form common in the -upper mixed forests, 
all over the Pegu Yomah and from Martaban down to Tenasseriin. — ^Fl. 
Aug., Sept. ; Fr. Jan., Febr. 

The extreme forms of Kmhelia rohusia^ and F. villoea^ look very 
different, but they offer no characters for a safe distinction. The length 
of the pedicels and of the bracts and the thickness of the rachis of the 
racemes vary as much as the indumentum. The striae on the drupes of 
F robust a are not always present. 

5. S. VESTiTA, Bth. and Hf. (Kmhclia vestita, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. 
Wall. II. 288 ; DC, Prod. VIII. 88; Fmhelia nutans^ Wall. 1. c. 290). 

Hab. Rather rare in the tropical forests, especially along choungs, of 
the Pegu Yomah. 

6. S. PABViFLOiiA, {Kmhelia parmflorUy Wall. Cat. 2307 ; DC. Prod. 
VIII. 80 ; Scheff. Comm. Myrs. 44). 

Hab. Ava (Griff. 3545) ; Khakyen hills (.1. Anderson). — FI. March. 

7. S. MrnTTLLUS, {Mgrsine Mgrtillusy Hook. Icon. t. 825 ; Walp. 
Ann. V. 473 ; Kmbelia MgrtilluSy Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1871. 
G7). 

Hab. Bmma (Griff. 3542). 

Ardisia, Sw. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Panicles irregularly branched and compoundy Urminaly or accompanied by smaller 
ones in the axtls of the upptr leaves, 

+ Pcdicjjls much shorter than the calyx, or the flowers almost sessile. 
Leaves entire ; panicle stiff and stout, rusty puberulous ; calyx-lobes acute, . ,ji, rigida* 
X X Pedicels much longer than tho calyx. 
f Loaves entire. 

Leaves coriaceous, docurrent on the strong petiole, tho nerves arising at an acute angle ; 


panicle glabrous or nearly so, ample ; peduncle angular, . . , . A. paniculata» 

Leaves ^Imost chartaccous, not dccurrcnt, the nerves diverging almost rectangulax'ly, 
numerous ; panicle slightly puberulous ; peduncle compressed, udt. anceps. 


. -- 

Leaves chartaccous; i)anicle8 rusty-puboi ulous, chiefly from the axils of tho up2)er 

leaves ; calyxj^obcs lanceolate, ..v^. neriifotia, 

f Leaves sorrulato. 

Habit of the preceding ; calyx-lobes linear, .A. serrulata. 

• * Flowers in racemes often contracted umhcUlikey rarely the racemes or umbels 
gfmply compoundy axillary y lateral or axillary and terminal. 

X Umbels in small axillary’’ corymbs or cymes. {Pimelandray DC.) 

Nearly glabfous ; leaves tliin coriaceous ; flowers minute ; cymes rusty velvety, of tho 

length of the potiolef A. euyeniafolia, 

X X U umbels or racemes simple or compound, 
f * Hftibels forming a simple terminal panicle. 

Very like A. atUSiuatay but umbels panicled ; loaves much dotted ; pedicels J — 1 in. 
long, • • • • A. Andamaniearn 


tf 
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t t Umbois or racemes simple, very rarely slightly compound, axil- 
lary or lateral, rarely spuriously terminal, t. e. arising 
, laterally from the summit of an axillary shoot. 

' O Leaves entire. 

, t Oalyx-lobcs acute or acuminate, lanceolate or narrow. 

Racemes almost terminal, umbel-like, puberulous, A, grandifolia. 

t t Calyx-lobes broad, rounded or blunt. 

A Young shoots, and often also the inflorescence or 
under surface of loaves, puberulous or pilose. 


Pedicels 8 — 10 lin. long, recurved ; calyx-lobes a line long, A. Amherstiana, 

A A Quite glabrous. 

Pedicels J in. long ; loaves 6 — 10 in. long, obovato-lanccolato, • polycex)hala. 

Pedicels about an inch long. 

Leaves 3 — 5 in. long ; corolla-lobes nearly 2\ lin. long, \»,A. oUonga, 

Leaves 3 — 6 in. long, obovato-lanceolato, the lateral nerves rather distant, thin but 

strong, irregular, A, hiimilis. 

Very similar to the above but the leaves more coriaceous, the lateral nerves rather 
crowded, straight, thin and often obsolete, A. littoralis. 


0 0 Leaves more or less serrate or cronato (at least towards 
the apex). 

t Inflorescence pcduncled, simple. 

A Calyx-lobes bluntish. 

Glabrous or the yoimg shoots and slendcr-bractcd racemes puberulous ; leaves acute, 

..a' WalUchii. 

Glabrous ; leaves blunt ; racemes umbel-like, puberulous or glabrous, somewhat shorter 


than the leaves, A. Brandisiana, 

A A Calyx-lobes acute. 

Rusty tomentose or pubescent ; leaves acuminate, A, Helferiana. 


t J Racemes pcduncled, simply compound. 

Habit of A, erispay but leaves larger and green, calloiis-rcpand-toothed, conspicuously 
gland-dotted beneath ; pedicels up to ^ in. long ; berries the size of a pea, striate, 

,,A. mefulfraiiacea. 

Very similar to the above, but racemes divaricately corymbose and spuriously terminal ; 

pedicels up to 2 in A, virem, 

t J J Infloresccnco umbellate, sessile, or at least t^io pri- 
mary racemes sessile and tho lateral ones pedun- 
* clod. 

Umbels sessile, likd the leaves glabrous ; calyx-lobes aline long, A, erispa. 

Leaves beneath and the sossilo umbels brownish or rusty tomentose ; calyx-lobes 
2^ lin. long, A, villoaa* 

1. A. BiGiDA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 87^ 

Has. Teuasserim (or Andamans) (Helf. 3563). 

N. B. Ardisia clirysophylloidesy Miq. = A, tuherculatay ‘Wall. 

2. A. PANICULATA, Koxb. ri. Ind. I. 680 ; 1)0. Prod. VIII. 126 ; 
Bot. Beg. t. 638 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2364. 

Has. Hilly parts of Chittagong (Eoxb.). 

3. A. ARCEPS, WiJLinlloxb. PI. Ind. II. 280; DC. Prod. VIII.. 
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127. (A. B/umet) DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 117 and Prod. VIII. 128, 
teste Scheffer). 

H±b. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim, up to 3000 ft. elevation. — Pr. Febr. — May. 

Scheffer attributes black berries to the Blumeah. species, while the Eox- 
biirghian has them white when fully ripe. 

4. A. NERIIFOLTA, Wall. ap. DC. Prod. VIII. 127. 

IIab. Burmah (Griff. 3581), probably Ava hills. 

5. A. SEEiiULATA, Kui'z in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 87. 

Hab. Burmah (Griff. 35G2), in*obably Ava hills. 

G. A. EUcfEXT.EFoliA, Wall. Cat. 2276 ; DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 
120 and l\ocl VIIL 130. 

Hab. Burmah (Griff. 3598, with smaller flowers) ; Martaban, Taipo 
Mountains, at 4000 ft. elevation. — FI. Febr. 

7. A. Andawantca, Ivurz For. PL Burm. II. 108. 

IIab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andaman islands. 
— FI. June. 

So very near to A. ohlonga^ DC., that the inflorescence only distin- 
guishes it. 

8. A. GRANDTrOLiA, DC. ill Linn. Trans. XVII. 122 and Prod. VIII. 

132. • 

Hab. Tenasscrim, Tavoy. 

Unknown to me. 

0. A. AMJiEBSTiiVNA, DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 120 and Prod. 
VIIL 131. 

IIab. Pegu, near Eangoon (Cleghorn) ; Tenasserim, apparently fre- 
quent around Moiilmein (Wall., Falconer). — PM. March ; Pr. Febr., March. 

N. B. A. rcjlcxa, Wall. Cat. 2282. p. p. ; DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 
122, and* Prod. VIII. 132, is a species unknown to me and comes from 
Tenas^u’iin. The description does not point out differences from the pre- 
ceding species. • 

10. A. POLTCEBITALA, Wall. Cat. 2293 ; DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 
118 and Prod. Ylll. 131. 

Var. ACUMINATA, leaves acuminate, the nerves strong and anas- 
tomosizing within the margin of the leaves. Probably a distinct species. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Salween river above Murgyee, near the largo 
mount (Wall. ; llelf.) ; var. jS. frequent in the tropical forests all along 
the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah and in those of Martaban . — FI Pr. 
March — May. 

• N. B. A. ^arbofescens (Wall. Cat. 2289 ; DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII.- 
120 and Prod. Will. 131, from Taong-dong, Ava), is unknown to me. 

29 
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11. A. ODLONGA, A. DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 121 and Prod. 
VIII. 131. 

Hab. Not nnfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
scrim ; also Anclainans. — FI. June ; Fr. Sept. — M.*irch. 

N. 13. A. attenuata^ Wall. Cat. 2286 p. p. ; DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 
119 and Prod. VIII. 131 from Tavoy, is unknown to me but apparently 
not different from the above. 

12. A. iruMiLis, Vahl Symb. Bot. III. 40 (1794) ; DC. Prod. VIII. 
129 ; Wiy:ht Icon. t. 1212. — {A. sohmacen, Eoxb. Corom. PL I. 27. t. 27 
and FI. Ind. I. 580 ; Bot. Mag. t. 1677 ; A. elliptica^ Thbg. Nov. gen. pt. 
8. (1795) ?) 

Hab. Frequent in the troj)ical forests of the Pegu Yomah, Arracan 
and Martaban. — FI. March — April ; Fr. Octob. 

13. A. LTTTOBALia, Andr. Bepos. X. t. 630 (1804). — (-4. dhomiay 
Bl. Bydr. 688 ; DC. Prod. Vlll. 132 ; A, ^mhellntn, Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 5S2 
(cd. prior II. 273) ; CJhnacandra olovaia, Miq. PI. Jungh. I. 199 and FI. 
Ind. Bat. II. 1030 ; SchefP. Comm. Myrs. 95 ; Olimacandra umhcllnia, 
Miq. 1. c. ; CUmacandm littoralis^ Kurz in Joitrn. As. Soc. Bong. 1871. 68). 

Hab. In the beach- jungles and along the sea-coasts of Tenasscriin 
and the Andamans. — FI. May, June. 

14. A. Wallicitit, DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 123 and Prod. 137. 
Var. a. oenuina, the young shoots and inflorescence covered with a 

rusty-brown floccose-pilose pubescence, the net-venation more copious and 
more prominent, the dots more conspicuous. 

Var. )3. GLABiiirscuLA, young shoots glabrous ; inflorescence and 
pediccla indistinctly puberulous ; net- venation almost obsolete. 

Hab. Frequent all over Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim ; 
var. o. in the low and eng-forests ; var. chiefly in the mixed forests. 
FI. Fr. Sept. — Jan., chiefly April, May. 

13. A. Bbandisiana, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1871. 67. 

Hab. <Martaban, Salween, along a choung near Toumbjotseik, below 
500 ft. elevation, (Dr. Brandis). — FI. May. 

16. A. Helpebiaxa, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1873. 86. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. 3589). 

17. A. VTEEXS, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 575. 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills (J. Anderson). « 

Leaves and inflorescence very like those of Amhlyanihus glanduloms. 

18. A. CEISPA, DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 127 and Prod. VIII. 134. 
(JBladhia crispa, Thbg. FI. Jap. 97 ? ; A, crenulata^ Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 
2., non Vent. ; A. crenata^ Bot. Mag. t. 1950 ; lioxb. Ff. Ind. 1. 583, m 
icone ined. flores flavescentes depicti; A, lentiginosa, Bot. Ileg. t. 553 ; 
A, deiisa^ Miq. Suppl. FI. Sum. 575 ; A, macrocarpa^ Wall, in lioxb. FI.’ 
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Iiul. IT. 271 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 131 ; A, polysticta^^'!^i({, Suppl. FI. Sumatr. 
I. 570 ; Scheff. Comm. Myrs. 75, sepalis acutis). 

H/VU. Not uiifrequent in the ^inp hill-forests of the Martaban hills, 
at 1000 — 7000 ft. elevation ; Burmah, probably Ava (GrifE. 3583/1). — FI. 
— Fr. March. 

Thuiiberg’s species has not only a different nervature but is charac- 
terised also by the numerous conspicuous gland-dots. Khasi specimens 
(Hb. Hf. and Th. No. 41), however seem identical with the Japan plant. 

19. A. viLLOSA, Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 582 ; DO. Prod. VIII. 136.— (^. 
w^oZ/^>,Bl. Bydr. 689.; A.villom, molllsy DC. 1. c. ; Scheff. Comm. Myrs. ■ 
90 ; A. vestitay Wall, in Jioxb. FI. Ind. II. 271 ; DC. 1. c.) 

Var. a. lioxnunauiANA, leaves more or less rusty pubescent, at least 
on the nerves. 

Var. p, OLAniiATA, (A, glahratay Bl. Bydr. 692 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 
136), leaves glabrous at least when full-grown ; calyx glabrous or nearly so. 

D AB. Var. a. onl^^, Martaban, Taipo mountain, at 4000 ft. elevation 
(Dr. Brandis) ; Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.). — FI. Sept., Octob. ; Fr. Oct. — 
Febr. 


• ^giceras, Gsortn. 

1. #/K. COEIJICULATA, Blanco FI. Filip. 79. (Ehizophova comiculatay 
L. sp. pi. 635 ; lilieed. Hort. Malab. VI. t. 36 ; JE, majusy Gaertn. Fruct. 
I. 210. t. 46. f. 1 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 142 ; Iloxb. FI. Ind. III. 130; Scheff. 
Comm. Myrs. 07 ; minusy Ga*rtu. ; DC. 1. c. ; AE. fragranSy Keen. Ann. 
Bot. I. 129 ; Hook. Bot. Misc. 111. 81. t. 21 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. 294. t. 
518. f. a.). 

IIab. Frequent in the mangrove and tidal forests all along th^coasts, 
from Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. — FI. Febr., 
March. . 

SAPOTACEM 
Conspectus of Oenera. 

Trib, 1. Isonieri. Calyx-lobes equal iu number to the corolltvlobes. 

* Calyx-segmenU itniserialc, • 

X Staminodos eritirtdy absent. 

CuiiYSOPHYLLVM. Flowei's 6-, rarely 6 — 7-nicrous, with as many ovary-cells and 
stamens. 

X ^x Stamiiiodcs as many as stamens and usually alternating with them. 
SiD£Ro:^'LON. Flowers 5-mcrous. Ovary-eolls b — 2. Stamens 5. Seeds albu- 
minous. 

Sarcosperma. Flowers 5-merous. Stamens and ovarj'-eclls 6 each. Seeds with- 
out albumen. Sti|mles Aiducous. 

* • CalyX’-segtmnts in 2 dutinct series, 

x Stamens as many as petals and alternating with as many staminodos 
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Aohuas. Flowers 6-mcrous. Stamens 6. Ovary-cells 12. 

X X Stamens twice as many as petals, or namcrons. Staminodos none. 
IsoNANDRA. Flowers 4-morous. Stamens 8. Seeds with albumen. Ovary-cells 4, 
DrcHOPSis. Flowers 6-merous. Stamens 12. Albumen none. Ovtiry-cclls G. 
Trih, 2. Anhomeru' Corolla-lobes usually 2 — 3 times as many as calyx-lobes. 

* Stamumles none, 

X Ovar 3 '.'colls twice as many as catyx -segments. 

IIexameria. Calyx-lobes 6. Corolla-lobes and stamens each 12. Ovary-cells 12. 
Payena. Caljrx-lobes 4. Corolla-lobes, stamens, and ovary-cclls 8 each. 

X X Ovaiy-cells as many as calyx-sogments. 

Bassia. Calyx-lobes and ovary-cells 4 or 6 ; corolla-lobes 8 — 14. Stamens about 
2 or 3 times as many” .as corolla-lobes, in 1 — 3 scries. 

* * Stamiuodi's 6 or 8 . 

IkliMusors. Calyx-lobes and ovarj-^-cclls 6 or 8 each ; eorolla-lobcs 2 or 3 times as 
many. 

Chrysophyllum, L. 

1. Cn. EoxhURGiiTi, G. Don in Mill. Diet. IV. 33 ; Bcdd. Sylv. 
Madr. t. 236. (Ch. acuminatum^ FI. Ind. I. 509, non Lamk. ; Ch. 

SSmnatramm^ Miq. Suj)j)l. FI. Suinatr. 579.) 

Hab. Kather rare in the tropical forests above Itangoon, Pegu. — FI. 
Jimo j Fr. Dec. 

Sideroxylon, li. 

Conspectus of Sp>ccie$, 

Suhg, 1 . Oligothccay DC. Calyx-lobes acuminate or acute. Young shoots and 


under-surface of leaves more or less villoiis-tomeiilose. 

Arniod with long solitary supra-axillary spines ; calyx-lobes acute, S. armatinn. 

Unarmed ; calyx-lobes acuminate, ionientu^uni, 

Sul^ 2. Eu^Sideroxylon. Cal^'x -lobes rounded or blunt. 

• Berries 1 — ^-seeded. 

Younger parts coppery or rusty-silk hairy ; leaves coriaceous, »V. aitenmUm, 

* * Berries several {o — lQ)-secdi‘d. 

Glabrous ; leaves ehartaceous, S. graudlJ'oUum. 


1. S. TOMENTOSUM, Itoxb. Coroni. PI. I. 28. t. 28 and FI. Aid. I. 
602. {Sapotn? tomentosa, DC. Prod. YIll. 175). 

Var. SPiifESCENS, the younger branchlets armed with sliort sharp 
spines in the leaf-axils. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the eng and dry forests of Proine ; var. /?. 
Pegu, more probably Promc (Dr. Brandis). 

1 have only leaf -specimens, and the identification is, ttierefore, some- 
what doubtful. < 

2. S. f PARViFOLiUM, Kurz For. FI. Bunn. II. 576 {Mimusops par~ 

vifolia, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 123, excl. dor.) . , u 

Kab. Rather rare in the eng-forests of Promc ; Ava. below Yeiuing- 
chouiig (Wall. Cat. 41416 G.). 
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Very like 8, elengoides. It is rather a small tree, spiny armed, but 
Wallicli’s incomplete specimen (although doubtless identical) is unarmed. 
The flowers (loose) attached to Wallich’s specimen resemble those of 
sops littoralis, and I now entertain little doubt that they do not belong at 
all to the leaf-specimens. 

3. S. ATTENUATUM, DC. Pfod. VIII. 178 ; Wight Icon. t. 1590 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 1037. 

TIah. Tropical forests of Tenasserim, from Moulmcin (Falconer) 
down to Mergui (Heifer, Gfiff., etc.) ; also Andamans, Narcondam island. — 
FI. March. 

4. S. GRANbiFOLiUM, Wall, in Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 349 ; DC. Prod. 
VIIT. 178 .--t(’<S^. regiim, AVall. Cat. 415G). 

Ha.b. Martaban, hill-ranges between the Bceling and Sittang (Dr. 
Brandis) ; Pegu (Wall.) ; tropical forests of the Andamans. — FI. April; Fr. 
Febr., March. 

The seeds of this species are albuminous. 

Sarcosperma, Hf. 

1. S. AiinoEEUM, Ilf. in Bth. Gen. PI. IT. G55. (Sideroxghn arlo^ 
reum, Tflani. ; Sopoteoj Grilf. Not. Dicot. 291. t. 501). 

Hab# Upper Burma, Nbimyoon (Griff.). 

Achras, L. 

*1. A. Sapota, L. sp. pi. 170 ; Jacq. Amer. 57. t. 41 ; Bot. Mag. t. 
3111 — 12 j Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 18 L. — (8apoia Achras^ Mill. Diet. No. 1. ; 
DC. Fred. Vlll. 174; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. If. i03G). 

Hab. Of American origin, now frequently j)lanted along r(7lds at 
Kangooii and other larger stations. — FI. liS. 

• Isonandra, AVight. 

Comped us of Species. 

Siihj. 1. Pu-Immuh'a, Flowers 4-niorous. Surds alLiiininouH. ^ 

Mhj. 2. Jpohassia^ DC. Flowi?rs 4- a* 6-mcrous. Seeds wi^Jiout albumen. 

* Flowers ^•nwiWfs, 

Leaves chavia<’ooiis, strongly nei’ved, I, caloneura, 

* * Calyx ld~ 2 )arteil^ the 3 outer segments vakate (Dichopsis, Thw.). 

Leaves coriaceous, glaucous beneath, the nerves obsolete ; filaments as long as the an- 
thers, densely villous, L pohjantha. 

Leaves coriaceous, glaucous beneath, tho iieiTcs strong and parallel ; filaments long and 
slender, I. obovata. 

9 

1. I. CALONEUEA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 69 and 
, 1S7J3« 88 (caloplfyllaf — (Bassia caloneura^ Kurz in Andam. Kep. 41). 

11 AB. Not'unfrequeiit in the tropical forests of the Andamans.— Fr. 
May. 
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Dicliopsis and Isonandra differ in the number of floral parts and in 
the absence or presence of a rather scanty albumen. This species, however, 
has 4-mcrous flowers and no albumen, and hence I fear that the character 
derived from the albumen is of the same value as in Linociera, etc., amongst 
Oleaceae. 

2. I. POLTANTHA. (Bassia polyantha, Wall. Cat. 41G6 ; DC. Prod. 
VIII. 198; Dichopsis polyantht, Bth. and Ilf. Gen. pi. II. 658). 

IIab. Tropical forests of Boronga-island, near Akyab, Arracan, at 
500 — 1000 ft. elevation. 

There is another Isomndra in HBC. in leaf only, from Martaban, 
Mittigatc (Falconer), with large chartacoous strongly pafallcl-nerved leaves 
glaucous beneath. It seems very near allied to the above. 

3. I. OBOVATA, Griff. Not. Dicot. 293. (Bassia ? hypoleuca, Miq. 
Suppl. FI. Sumatr. 582). 

IIab. Tcnasscrim (Griff., Heifer) ; Moulmcin (Falconer). — Fr. 
March. 

Payena, A. DC. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Siihg, 1. HEXAMETlIAy Griff. Calyx C-parted. 

Filaments very short, villous ; anthers glabrous, mucronate-acuminatc, , , , , i?. GriffithiL 
Subg. 2. ETT^rATENA. Calyx 4-partcd. 

♦ Anthers pilose (Ccratophorus, Hassk.). 

* * Anthers glabrous. 

Connective of anthers produced into a broad blunt beak ; sepals blunt or ncarl)'’ so ; 

nerves .somewhat irregular ; petiole about 1 — -J- in. long, P. lueida. 

Connective terinimiting in a bristle ; sepals acute ; nerves thin, paiullel ; petiole about 
an in. long, slender, 1*. parnlldoneura. 

1. P. LUCIDA, DC. Prod. VIII. 197 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 1039. 
— {Ceratopliorus '^iyJitii, Hassk, Betz. I. 601 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat, I. 1039 ; 
Isomndra poly andra, Wight Icon. t. 1589), 

Hab. Burma (rather Malacca?) (Griff. 3605). 

2. P.*PAKALLELOJfKUKA, Kui’z ill Jourii. As. Soc. Bcng. 1871. 70. 
Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban down to Tenasse- 

rim (Helf. 3611). — FI. March ; Fr. Ai>ril, May. 

Bassia, Keen. 

(Basyaulus, Thw. ; KaJeosmanthos^ Hassk.). ^ 

Conspectus of Species, 

* Anthers aristate, included^ on very short Jilnments m almost sessile. 

Corolla-lobes very short (about J as long as the tube) ; anther^ in 3 pws ; borrios o]j[o- 

vate-oblong, P. tnhfolia. 

Corolla-lobes os long as the tube ; anthers in 2 rows ; berries unknown, .... P. villosa. 

* * Anthers blunt^ on long slender filaments and exserted. 
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Corolla-lobes as long as the tubo ; anthers in a single row inserted at the throat ; bor- 

rioB ovate, acuminate, B. butyracea. 

1. B. VTLLOSA, Wall. Cat. 4165 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 198. 

IL\.b. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.). — FI. Nov. 

Mimusops, L. 

Conspectus of Sj^ecies. 

Leaves rounded or retuso ; flowers solitary, rather small ; anthers blunt (?) ; berries the 

size and shape of a wood-apple, 6 — 6-scedod, M. littoralis. 

Leaves bluiitish acuminate or apiculato ; flowers clustered, conspicuous ; anthei’s very 
acuminate ; berries oval, usually 1-secded, M. Eleugi. 

1. M. LiTiauALTS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1876. 138. (M. 
Indica, Kurz.Aiidam. Hep. 42 and in Journ. As. Soc. 1871. 70). 

Hab. Frequent in the coast-forests of the Andamans ; also Tenasse- 
rim, Moulmein (Wallich, Theobald) and further south (Griff. 3613). — FI. 
J urio, J uly ; Fr. CS. 

2. M. Elenot, L. sp. pi. 497 ; DC. Prod. VIIT. 202 ; Roxb. Corom. 
PI. 1. 15. t. 14. and FI. Ind. II. 236 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 1042 ; Wight 
loon. t. 1586 ; Bedd. Sylv. Madr. t. 40). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of South Andaman, also 
in those of Martaban and Tenasserim ; generally planted in villages all 
over Bui’inah. — FI. Febr. — Sept. 

EBENACE^. 

Conspectus of Genera. 

♦ Ovary-cells with 2 ovules. 

Maha. Calyx- and corolla-lobes usually trimerous. Ovary-cells usually as many 
as corolla- lobes. 

C^AUGiLiA. Calyx and corolla 4 — 6-mcrous. Ovaiy-cells usually twice as many 
as coroUa-lobcs. 

Ovary-cells 'l-ovuled. 

X Anthers opening by longitudund slits. 

Gunis.inthus. Calyx- and corolla-lobes usually 4, rarely 6. Ovary^cclls usually 
as many. Male and female flowers all solitiiry. Citlyx of males (^vidod “to the base, 
the lobes narrow, membranous. 

OiosrvRos. Calyx- and corolla-lobes usually 4 — 6. Male flowers clustcn^d or 
cymoso, tho females solitary, or rarely in cymes or panicles. Calyx of males gamo- 
sepalous. 

X tk Anthers opening laterally by apical pores. 

Leucoxylon, Characters of Biospyros. 

Maba, Forst. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Ovary Ggeelled, the cells l-ovtiled. 

Obibroiis or nearly so ; ovary glabrous, M. Merguimsis. 

* * Ovary densely pubescent. 
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TiOfivcfl sninll, glabrous ; berries globular, the sizo of a pea, M. buxifolia. 


Leaves large, hirsute along the nerves beneath ; berries oblong, more than an inch long, 

.. M. Andamanka, 

1. M. MERQUiENsrs, Hiern Monog. Ebenac. 134. 

IfAE. Teiiasscrim, Mergui Archipelago (Holf. and Griff. 3618). — FI. 
Jan . ; Fr. Febr. 

I separate the species with 1-ovulato and 2-ovulate ovary- cells, and 
from this j^oint of view the above species, which has 1-ovulatc ovai’y-cclls 
ap])arcntly twice as numerous as the floral parts, cannot be a true Maba, 
but may be referable to Biospjjros, I have seen no specimens of it. 

2. M. BUXiroLTA, Pers. Ench. II. GOO ; DC. Prod^ VIII. 240 ; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. II. 1050; Wight Icon. t. 703; TTierii Monog. Eben. 116; 
Bedd. FI. Sylv. Madr. 118. t. 10. f. 4. (FerreoJa btixifoliay Eoxb. Corom. 
PI. I. 35. t. 45. and FI. Ind. III. 790 ; JZ. Ncilgherrensis, Wight Illust. 
t. 148 bis ; M. Ebenns, Wight Icon. t. 122S— 9). ’ 

Hab. Tenasserim, from Moulmcin southwards (Griff., W.all., Falco- 
ner). — FI. Febr., March. 

3. M. Axdamanica, Kurz in Joiirn. As. Soc. Bong. 1876. 138. 
{Macreightia Andamanica^ Kurz And. liep. 42 ; Hiern Monogr. Ebenac. 
124). 

H vu. Frequent in the moistcr upper mixed forests of the Andamans. 
—FI. BS. ; Fr. April. 


Gunisanthus, DC. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Not flowering branchlot.s sparingly pubescent ; leaves glabrcsccnt ; calyx-lubo half the 

length of the corolLa-lobos, O, pilonitlns. 

Not flowering branchlets densely villous ; leaves beneath permuiUJiitly softly piibt's- 
cent ; calyx-tubo a little shorter than the coroll a -lobes, f?. mtlDs, 

1. G. PJLOSI'S, DC. Prod. VIll. 220. — {Biospyros pilosulus, Wall. 
Cat. 4132 ; Hiern Monog. Eben. 188). 

Hab. • Not unfrequent in the tropical fore.sts of tlie Andamans ; also 
in those of the .Pegu \fomah. — FI. April ; Fr. May, June. 

2. G. MOLLIS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 88. 

IIab. Not unfrequent along choungs in the tropical forests of Mar- 
taban east of Tounghoo. — FI. March. 

Very near allied to the preceding species. 

Diospyros. L. 

Conspectus 'of Species, 

Suhg, 1, AMUXISy Hicm. Calyx in bud globular and close[l, the lobes connato 
but afterwards bursting irregularly into 2 or 3 lobes. Corolla tubular, 6-lobcd. Ovary- 
telld as many as coroUa-lobos. 
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Glabrous ; leaves coriaceous and elegantly not- veined ; Qorolla conspicuous, about 4 liiL 

long, very coriaceous, J>. Toposia, 

Snbg. 2. EXT- DIOS PYROS^ DO. Calyx toothed or lobed, raroly truncate. 

Ovary-cells often twice as many as corolla-lobes. 

* Gahjx in males short and truncate-toothed^ in females largSy deeply lohed ; corolla 

urceolate, the lobes notched ; anthers 30 — 50. ^ 

Glabrous ; leaves coriaceous, D, Emhryopteris. 

• * Calyx toothed ot' lobed ; corolla-lobes not notched ; anthers about 20 or fewer, 

X Corolla urceolato, in bud globular or conical, the tube short and in- 
flated, the lobes usually rounded and short. 

+ Flower-buds globular ; corolla quite glabrous ; flowers small, 

• hardly a lino long. 

Leaves thin chartaccous, with strong prominent nerves, tho net-venation distinct, lax ; 
ovary glabrous, 2>. chartacea. 

Leaves thin-coriaceous, tho nerves strong, tho net- venation inconspicuous; ovary 

tawny villous, D. ehretioides, 

+ + Flower-buds conical, acute, but never elongate. 

t Ovary pubescent or villuus. Leaves quite glabrous and glossy. 

Flowers rather largo, clustered, from the older branches, J). ramijlora. 

Leaves glaucous-green wht;n dry, almost polished, tho nerves very inconspicuous and 
impressed ; peduncles 4 — 5 lin. long ; nearly 5 — 6 lin. long, axillary, , , D. oleifolia, 

* f f Ovary glabrous or nearly so. 

• J Loaves more or less rigid, quite glabrous, glossy. 

Ijeavos drying blackish, tho nerves and net- venation thin but prominent ; flowers small 

axillary, tho males cymoso ; benies globose, tho size of a cherry ; albumen homo- 
geneous, • . . />. Knrzii. 

i t Loaves membranous, at least while somewhat young 
more or less jmbcrulous or pubescent. 

O Berries sessile or nearly so . 

Calyx-lobes of males acute ; leaves more or less acuiuinate ; berries the size of a cherry ; 
albumen homogeneous, D. mollis. 

Calyx-lobes blunt; leaves acute or apiculate ; berries 2 or 3 times as large,.. ..D. Kaki. 

* O O Berry rather long-poduncled. 

Leaves g^auccscent, glabresccnt ; berries the size of a cherry ; albumen homogeneous ; 
spiny-armed tree, D, moniana. 

Leaves pubescent beneath ; berries about nr in. in diameter ; albumen ruminate on tho 

outer face ; unarmed tree, peduncles shorter and stout, . (i>. cordifoUa F) 

X X Corolla salver-shaped, elongately (very rarely shortly) conical, the 
tube not or hardly widened, tho lobes us long or nearly' as long as 
tho tube. 

^ Borders of the calyx-lobes of female flowers reflexed or revolute, 
at least at the btise, and often appearing somewhat auricled. 
t Corolla in bud short-conical. {^Otogyney DC.). 

All younger parts tawny "or greyish tomentoso ; leaves coriaceous, glabresccnt abovo ; 
flowers usually ^ (4— 6)-merous ; albumen ruminate, D. Burtmnica. 

» Slightly appressed pubescent ; leaves thin chartaceous ; flowers 4-merous ; calyx-lobes 
Bilky-puboscent,*espccially inside ; ovarydensely fulvous-tomentose,. .2). rlwdoealyx. 

• t’ t Corolla in bud elongate conical, 4-angular. Flowers 4- 

morous. 
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O Flowors (both sexes) forming tomontoso bracted usually 
. compound cymes. Berrios globular. 

Peduncles long, the cyme often compound ; not-venation of loaves obsolete, D. densi flora. 
Cymes large, corymb-likc, fuliginous- velvety; not- venation strong but lax, I). Ilorsfieldii. 

O O Flowers short-podunclcd or sessile, axillary. 

Flowers 8hort-peduncled,jclustered ; net-venation indistinct ; berries elliptical, 

, ,J).Jl(tvicans, 

Flowers sessile or nearly so ; net-venation lax but distinct ; berries globular, rusty- 


pub(;scent ; albumen homogeneous, D. loulnUita. 

As preceding, but ovary glabrous, D, sapofoidcs. 


+ + Borders of the calyx-lobes in female flowers plain, not reflexed 
nor recurved. 

t All parts, except the very young shoots, quite glabrous. 
Flowers almost sessile. 

Flowers rustjr-tomentose ; caly'x sboi-t, the lobes acute ; leaves strongly net- veined ; 

bcnics tawny-tomentoso ; corolla 4-comcrod in bud, 21. lauec&'folia, 

^lale calyx bell-shaped, the lobes shoi-t. rounded, tomentosc ; leaves strongly ni't-veined 

beiTies rusty-tomentose ; corolla terete in bud, 2), pi/rr/iorarpa. 

Calyx amide, puborulous, the lobes rounded ; male cymes very shoii; and stout ; leaves ; 

strongly net- veined ; corolla terete in bud, 21. ri(t ietjata, 

t t All pai ts, espoeiall}’’ the leaves, more or less pubescent or 
otlmrwisc haiiy ; male flowers in oynu's ; berries glabrous. 
Leaves not cordate, softly pubos('ent beneath ; calyx-lobes and bracis aci^te ; flowers 

4 -morons, 21. siriHa, 

Leaves not cordate, adult almost glabrous and ehartaecous ; calyx-lobes linear-lanceolate ; 
cymes branched, ai-ising from the stem and older branches ; flowors 5-mcrous, 

. .21. Jirandisiana. 

Leaves with cordate base, softly pubescent ; caly'x-lobes and bracts roundt^d ; cynjos 
short, stout ; flowers 4-merous, J). donyphylla, 

1. D. Toposia, Ham. in Linn. Trans. XV. 115 ; Bedd. Icon, plant, 
t. 122 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 237; Hiorn Monogr. Ebenac. 203. — (2). race- 
mosa, Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 536 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 239 ; Wiglit Icon. t. 410). 

IIab. Chittagong. ^ 

2. D., Embktopteeis, Pers. Ench. II. 621 ; Bot. Bog. VI. t 499 ; 

DC. Prod. VIII.. 235 ; GrifP. Not. Dicot. 289 ; Hiern Monog. Ebon. 257 ; 
Bodd. Sylv. Madr. t. 09. {Emhryopteris ghdinifera^ Box)). Corom. PI. I. 
49. t. 70 ; Wight Icon. t. 843 — 44 ; D. Koen. ap. Boxb. FI. Ind. 

II. 533). 

Hab. Martaban and Tenasserim, apparently not ui\^requent ; often 
cultivated in villages. — FI. Ang. ; Fr. Febr. — April. 

3. D. CHAJiTACEA, Wall. Cat. 4135 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 232 ; TIiorn 
Monogr. Ebenac. 230. 

Hab. Not uncommon in the tropical forests of Martaban and UpjA,r- 
Tenasserim. — FI. March, April. 

4. D. EIIRETIOIBES, Wall. Cat. 4137 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 231 ; Iliern 
Monogr. Ebon. 162. 
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Hab. Frequent in till leaf-shedding, especially the mixed forests, all 
over Hiirmah, from Ava and Martaban down to Pegu, up to 3000 ft. eleva- 
tion. — FI. April, May ; Fr. Decb., Jan. 

5. D. KAMIFLORA, Iloxb. FI. Iiid. II. 535 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 233 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 189 ; Hicrn Monogr. Eben. 235. 

Hab. leather rare in the tropical forests of Arracan ; also Chittagong. 

6. D. OLEfFOLTA, Wall. Cat. 4128 ; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Deng. 
1871, 72 ; Hiern Monogr. Eben. 204. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Uj)per Tenas- 
serim. — FI. March,* April ; Fr. KS. 

7. D. Kurz IT, Hicrn Monogr. Ebeiiac. 162. 

Hab. • Frcfiuent in the tropical and moister upper mixed forests of 
the Andamans. — FI. May, June ; Fr. Febr. — Aiu*il. 

8. D. MOLLIS, Griff, in Journ. Agr. Hort. Soc- Beng. III. 145. c. 

icon. 

Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-forests of Martaban, at 2 — 4000 ft. 
elevation ; Ava, Khakyen hills. — FI. March. 

9. J). MONTANA, Jloxb. Coroni. PI. I. 37. t. 48 ; DC. Prod. VTII. 
230 Wight Icon. t. 1225 and lllustr. t. 148 ; Iliern. Monogr. Eben. 220. 

Vaj. a. GENUiNA, Hiern, 1. c. 222. (D. hetcro^hyllay Wall. ap. DC. 
Prod. VIII. 230, teste Hiern). 

Var. coRBiFOiiiA, Hiern 1. c. 222. (D. cordifolia, Eoxb. Corom. 
PI. I. 38. t. 50 and FI. Ind. 11. 538 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 230 ; Wight lllustr. 
t. 148 ; D. Dene. Jib. Timor. Descr. 79; DC. 1. c. ; Miq. FI. 

Ind. Bat. II. 1046 ; D. Waldemarii, Ivlotzsch in Waldem. Keise 101. t. 
55). 

Hab. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests, especially the dry and 
cng-forcst.s, of Ava, Promc, and Pegu. — FI. April, March ; Fr. Decb. — Febr. 

A variety of this (in the analytical key separated as D. cordifolia r) is 
freqiilnt in the mixed forests of Pegu. It has the leaves much larger 
(3 — 4 , 111 , long), but offers (in fruit only) no tangible charact«i’S for specific 
sei>aration. 1 rely upon the rumination of seeds as little in Diospgros as 
in Calamece. 

10. D. Burmanica, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 73 ; Hiern 
Monogr. Ebcnac. 166. 

Hab. (fommon in the dry and open, especially the eng-forcsts of 
Promo and Ava ; less frequent in those of Pegu and Martaban. — FI. March, 
April ; Fr. Dec., Jan* 

11. D. pTionpcALYX, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 71 ; 
HiJrn Monogr. Eben. 241. 

Hab. Siamese provinces of Kadburi and Kanburi (Teysmann), — FI. 
HS. 
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Habit and affinity of JD. cliloroxylon^ 

12. D. DKNSiFLOBA, Wall. Cat. 4140 ; DC. Prod. VIIL- 233 ; Hiern 
Moiiogr. Eben. 171. . 

Hab. Hatbcr rare in the tropical forests of Arracan and Martaban ; 
also Teiiasserim. — El. Pebr. ; Fr. March. 

13. D. HoBSPiELDir, Hiern Monog. Eben. 193. 

Had. Tenasserim (Helf. 3620), teste Hiern. 

14. D. FLAVJCANS, Hiern Monog. Eben. 205 {JEhenacca 2, Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 291.) 

Hab. Tenasserim (Heifer 3623 and 3639, 3640). • 

Heifer’s No. 3632 (not seen by me) from Tenasserim or the Andamans 
is referred hy IWevn to D, Moonii,T\ivf, (D, liirsutay L.). I fear there 
is a mistake. 

15. D. trxDUXATA, Wall. Cat. 4136 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 233 ; Hiern 
Monog. Ebenac. 216. 

Hab. Not unfrequcnt in the tropical forests of Martaban, Tenasse- 
rim and the Andamans. — Fr. April, May ; Fr. Oetob. — Febr. 

16. D. SAPOTOIDES, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873 88.; Hiern 
Monog. Ebenac. 206. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah (especially along the Choungmeneh choung, Khaboung). — FI. 
April. 

17. D. L.vi?^CEiEFOLTA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 537; DC. Prod. VIII. 232; 
Hiern Monogr. Ebenac. 213. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein (Falconer)* — FI. March. 

18. D. rTHiiiiocARPA, Miq, Supid. FI. Sumatr. 583 ; Hiern Monog. 
Eben. 266. 

? Var. p, Anbamanica, leaves oblong to narrow-oblong, the lateral 
nerves faint and numerous, net-venation more lax. 

Hab. Var. Rather rare in the troincal forests of the AndanA^ns. — 
FI. May. « 

The Andan^rf tree, I have little doubt, is a different species, but the 
material is too incomplete for description. 

19. D. VABiEUATA, KuTz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 73 ; Hiern 
Monogr. Eben. 203. 

Hab.' Not unfrequent in the moister upper mixed anA the tropical 
forests of Pegu and Martaban, up to 1000 ft. elevation. — FI. Ap^il. 

20. D. stbtcta, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 539 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 232, 

Hiern Monogr. Eben. 201. , ^ ^ 

Hab. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.) ; Tipperah (Roxburgh). * 

21. D. Bbanbtstaxa, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. lleng. 1871. 72 ; ^ 
Hiern Monog. Ebon. 184. 
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Hab. Ui^pcr Tenasserim, Domdamee forests (Brandis) ; Ava, Klia- 
kyen hills (J. Anderson). — FI. Febr., March. 

22. D. DASYPnTLLA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1871. 71 ; 
Iliern Monogr. Eben. 203. 

Hab. Martaban, Taepo hills, at 4000 ft. elevation (Brandis). 

STYBACF^. 

Conspectus of Genera, 

Styrax. Calyx somewhat enlarging and enclosing tho fruit for one half. Corolla 
slightly twisted or almost valvato in hud. Stamens 10, the anthers elongate. Drupo 
dry, sometimes valvately dehiscing. 

Symi'Locos. Calyx wholly or nearly wholly adnato to the ovary. Corolla-lobes 
imbricate in bud. Stamens numerous, indefinite, the anthers shoit. Drupe more or 
less succulent, ci'owded by tho calyx-limb. 

Styrax, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

* All parts more or less tomentose^ the undersurface of the leaves particufarli/ so. 
Leaves whitc-tomentoso beneath j calyx slit spathe-like, conspicuously subulate- 

toothed, S. rugosum, 

• , * * Younger parts more or less tomentose ; leaves sparingly and minutely stellate- 
^ piiherulous^ glabriseent and green. 

Calyx 5- or 6-toothed ; corolla-lobes narrow-oblong, about 4 lin. long ; leaves serrulato. 

. . S, serrulatmi. 

Calyx truncate and minutely toothed ; coroUa-lobcs ovate, nearly J in, long ; leaves 
remotely and minutely toothed., S, virgatum, 

1. S. RUGOSUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beiig. 1871, 61. 

Hab. Martaban, on tho hills between the Sittang and Salween, at 
4000 £t. elevation (Dr. Brandis). — FI. May. 

2. S. SEJiRULATUM, lloxb. FI. Iiid. II. 415; DC. Prod. VIII. 267 ; 

Bot. Mag: t. 5950. {S. florihunday Griff. Not. Dicot. 287 ?) 

Chittagong (Roxb.) ; Ava, Khakycn hills (J. Anderson) ; (Tenas- 
serim, between Kulweng and Mergui, Griff.) — FI. March ; Fr. petob. 

3. S. VIRGATUM, Wall. Cat. 4100; DC. Prod. VIII. 267. — (8, grandi- 
iloruniy Griff. Not. Dicot. 287. t. 423). 

Hab. Burmah (Griff. 3671), j>robal)ly Ava. 

Symplocos, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

OUry ^-celled. Drupes oblong or elliptical^ Zselled, Mmh'yo straight, 

X Drupes sftlcatc-ribbcd. 

Young parts more; or l^s rusty-pubescent ; flowers sessile or nearly so, in simple to- 

^ lientoso spikes, • • • • S, sulcata, 

X X • Drupes smooth and terete, 
t Bacemes or spikos not glabrous. 
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(ji];ibrou.s ; flowers sessile, in compound puberulous spikes, zS. lucida. 

Young shoots more or less pubescent ; flowers shortly pcdicclled, in simple or branched 

A'illous-toiiu ntoso racemes, S. raccmo&a», 

t t Ilaoomos quite glabrous. 

Glabrous ; petioles and rib beneath sparingly hairy ; racemes slender, . Icioslarhya. 

* * Ovary 2- rarely Z-velled. lh'nj)es more or less ttirbimtle or ohirrstly pear- 
shaped^ by nbortioh mnaVy X-seeded^ the cndocarp often intruding 60 as to 
cause the seed to be more or less curved, Embryo curved, 

X Stamens in 2 or more series, not fuscichul. 

f blowers sessile, in simple or compound spikes. 

O Drupes ribbed or torulosc. 

Young shoots, spikes, and leaves beneath more or less rusty piiVscent or iomentoso ; 


drupes ribbc'd, S, Jaraniea, 

(ilabrous ; spikes glabrous ; drupes tomloso-ribbcd, ,.S. spieata, 

O O Drupes tcTete and smooth. 

Glabrous, also the spik(’-s ; drupes ovoid-turbinate, S. polyearpa. 


t t Flowers pedioolled, in simple or compound racemes. Drupes 
ter<;te. 

Glabrous; racemes compound, minutely appressed pubescent, stout; drupes ovoid- 

tuibi]iat(' (unripe), IS. pedicellata. 

Glabrous; leaves caudate acuminate; racemes simple, sh'iidcr, pubescent; drujios 

ovoid-turbinate, 8 . laudata. 

X X Stamens collected into 5 bundles. Flowers white, ^ 

Kacemes shortly tornentose, short ; pedicels very short and thick, S. leucantha, 

Jtacomes apiuessed imbescont, forming slender panicles ; pedicels long, filiform, 

. . 8 . eratayouks, 

1. S. SULCATA, Kiirz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 65. 

Var. a. glaukioii, leaves more coriaceous, quite glabrous and si lining 
above ; drupes larger and glabrous. 

Var, p, ruBESCEh's, leaves narrower and longer acuminate, less glos- 
sy and almost opaque, pube.sceiit on the midrib beneath ; young slioots 
rusty villous-toinentose ; drupes (unripe) pubescent. 

IIab. Not rare in the drier hill-forests of Martaban, at 3000 (>000 

feet elevation ; var. /8. Ui)per Tenasserim, Dauiiat pass, 4000 ft. (Br. Bran- 
dis). — Fr. Marche 

2. S. LUCIDA, Wall. Cat. 4414 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 255. 

Had. Not unfrequent in the Jiill-forests of Martaban, especially on 
the Nattoung ridges, at 5 — 7000 ft. clcvatioji. — FI. March. 

3. S. RACEMOSA, Roxh. FI. Ind. 11. 539 ; DC. Pr^d. VIII. 255. 
(S. Ilaniiltonmia, Wall. Cat. 4420 ; DC. 1. c. 254). 

Var. a. RoxBUiiouiAJiA, racemes usually simjjle or nearly so, leaves 
quite glabrous (S, riyida, Wall. Cat. 4422), or the midrib beneath slightly 
appressed pubescent. 

Var. p. COMPOSITA, racemes more or less branched j leaves glabrous. 

Hab. Rather frequent in the open and dry forests, all over Ava and 
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Pegu down to Martaban and Upper Tenasserim, up to'^2000 ft. elevation. — 
FI. Jan., Febr. 

4. S. LETOSTACUYA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 89. and in 
Trim. Journ. Bot. 1875. 329. 

IIab. Tenasserim (TTelf. 3G56). 

5. S. Jayanica, (JDicfilgx JiimnicuSy Bl. Bydr. 1117; S, ferruginea, 
Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 542 ; DC. Prod. VIIT. 257 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 
406 ; >8. rul)iginosa, Wall. a)). DC. 1. c. ; S, Horsjieldiam, Miq. Suppl. FI. 
Siimatr. 475, auctore ipso “foliis latioribus*’ tantum diffort). 

Had. Tenasserim (Hclf. 3045). 

6. S. siucATA, Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 511 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 254, non 
Bib. FI. Anstr. 

Hab. Tenasserim (TIelf. 3000 and 3004), from Moulmein south- 
wards. — FI. Aug. 

If JUgvtm laurinn, IJctz. Obs. IV. 27, is really the same as Roxburgh’s 
plaiii, the .«! 2 )eciric name will liavc to be ebaiiged in favour of Retz’s. 

7. S. rorA'CABPA, Wall. Cat. 4423 A. and B. ; DC. Prod. VIII. 255. 
0^. allcnuata. Wall. Cat. 4420 ; DC. 1. c. 250). 

•Dab. Frequent in the hill-forests of Martaban, especially Nattoung 
ridges, ^faipo <fcc., at 4 — 5000 ft. elevation ; Tenasserim, from Moulmein 
(Falconer) to Tavoy (Wall.). — FI. Febr., Aug. 

8. S. PEDtCELLATA, Kiu’z ill Jourii. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 89. 

Hab. Rare in the tropical forests of Toukyeghat east of Tounghoo, 

Martaban. — Fr. April, May. 

9. S. caybata, Wall. Cat. 4413 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 250. 

TTab. Cbittagong (Ilf. and Th.) ; Upper Tenasserim, Taoo road (Dr. 
Brand i s) . — Fr. A pr il. 

10. S. j.EL'CA^TKA, Kurz ill Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 89. 

Hab. Frequent in the swamp-forests between the Irrawaddi and 
Lboiif rivers of Pegu. — FI. Jan 

11. S. CBAT-EGOIDES, D. Doii. ¥1, Napal. 145 ; DC. •Prod. VIII, 

258. 

Hab. Martaban, Nattoung hills (Rev. F. Mason). 

OLEACEJK, 

Conspectus of Genera, 

Suho'^d, L OLEACEA^. Stamens 2 only, situated between a pair of 
corolla-lobes. • 

Trib. 1. JASMIXEJE, Corolla-limb 5— 12-lobcd. Ovules erect. 

* Fruit a dry compressed capsule, 

NvcTAXTiiES^ Corolla twisted in bud. Albumen none, Scabrous trees, with sim- 
ple leaves. 

* * Fruit a 2- or by abortion l^lobcd drupe. 
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Jasmixum. Corolla twisted in hud. Albumen none. Shrubs, usually seandent, 
rarely trees ; leaves simple or compound. 

Ti'ih, 2. OLBE^. Corolla 4-lobod, rarely 6 — 8-cleft or wanting, with or without 
a tube. Ovules pendulous or attached laterally near the summit of the cell. 

* Corolla’-lbJfek 'UbUted in bud. Ovules pendulous. Fruit a dry capsule or samara. 
SciniEJJEiiA. Corolla salver-shaped. Ovary 2-celled, with 3 — 4 ovules in each 

cell. Cai)sulo 2-valved. Seeds winged. Albumen none. Trees or shrubs, the leaves 
pinnate or rarely simple. 

* * Corolla lobes valvate in bud or nearly w, rarely imbricate. Fruit drupaceous 

or berry -like. Leaves simpde. 

X Corolla-lobes more or less imbricate. 

OsMANTiius. Corolla-lobes blunt. Endocurp of drupes thin. Flowers clustered, 
axillary. 

X X Corolla-lobes induplicatc-valvato. 

CitroNAXTHUS. Petals usually elongate, free or very shortly united at the base. 
Seeds with or Avithout albumen. Trees ; inflorosceiico various. 

Olea. Ovary-cells 2*ovuled. Seeds albuminous. Panicles axillary or terminal. 
Trees or shrubs, erect. 

Myxoi'yuum. Flowers minute, in axillary panicles. Seeds albuminous. Woody 
climber, with sharply 4-corncred branches. 

Suhord. II. SALVADOEAGEJE. Corolla 4-partcd, without tube. 
Stamens 4, alternating with the corolla-lobcs. Ovules erect. 

Azjma. PetiUs free, linear. Stamens free. Ovary 2-eellcd, tho cells* 2-ovulcd. 
Shi’ubs, spiny armed. 


Wyctanthes, L. 

1. N. Atibor TRiSTTS, L. sp. pi. e(l. 2. 8 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. 1. 80 ; 
Bot. Reg. t. 899 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 314; Dot. Mag. t. 4900 ; Redd. Sylv. 
Madr. t. 240. 

Hab. Rare in the low forests above Rangoon ; Ava, Irrawaddi 
valley (J. Anderson) ; Tenasserim (Hclf. 3097) cult. ? — FI. Fr. C8. 

Jasminum, L. 

«. Conspectus of Species* 

Ser. 1. Unifoliotatee. Leaves simple, with a jointed pctiolo. 

* Bracts miimio or short and iiliform, rarely wanting. 

X Calyx-lobes short, or the calyx almost truncate. 

-H Flowers corymbose. 

Obibrons ; pedicels 2 — 5 lin. long ; calyx 5-comered, almost truncate, extensum. 

Pubescent ; flowers sessile ; calyx-teelh as long as the calyx-tubo, 7. deenssatmn. 

+ + Flowers in poor axillary racemes ; pedicels J — 1. long ; calyx- 
teeth distinct. • 

t Corolla-lobes blunt, glabrous. 

N(;rves conspicuous on both sides, usually with a gland in tho axils ; corolla-lfb^ 


usually 8, rarely 5 — 7) ...... 7. subglandulosum. 

Ncives thin and obsolete, without glands ; corolla-lobcs usually 5, • • • • . .7. aUeumtim. • 
t t CoroUa-lobos acumiuato. 
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Glabrous ; leaves more or less narroWi very long acuminate ; corolla-lobes 9 — 12, 

.. /. laurifolium. 

X X Calyx-lobes longer than the calyx-tube, subulate. 

Small shrub, almost erect ; branchlcts puberulous ; loaves pennijierved, . . . . cT*. Sambac, 

Twining, glabrous ; leaves 3 -nerved, • amatonmam, 

* * Bracts leafy^ conspicuous^ shorter or huger than the calyx. 

X Bracts longer than the calyx, leafy, white-discoloured. 

More or loss pubescent, especially the branchlets ; corolla-tube about J m. long or 

longer, J, Bottlerianum, 

Glabrous when adult, tufted-hairy in the nerve-axils beneath ; corolla-tube about an 

in. long, /. coarctatum. 

X X, Bracts shorter than the calyx ; calyx-lobes subulate ; podiculs 
1 — 2 lin. long. 

More or less 'pubescent ; corolla- and calyx-lobes each 6 — 9, the latter 4 — 6 lin. long, 

pubescent, J. hirsutum. 

Glabrous or puberulous ; corolla- and calyx-lobes each 6 — 7, the latter only a line long, 

more or less pubescent, J, scandens. 

Ser. 2. FoUolatae, Leaves unpaired-pinnate or pinnately 3-foliolato, rarely occa- 
sionally l-foliolaie. 

Glabrous ; loaves unpaired-pinnate ; calyx-loboa subulate, about 3 — i lin. long, 

• • /. grandijlorum, 

• 

1. EXTENSITM, Wall. Cat. 2862 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 308* 

Hab. Ava, towards the base of the Taong-dong (Wall.). — FL Fr. 

Nov. 

2. J. BECUSSATUM, Wall. Cat. 2860 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 306. 

Hab. Not unfrc<[ueiit in the tropical forests, from Martaban down to 
tipper Tenasserim, up to 3000 ft. elevation. — FL Febr. ; Fr. March. 

3. J. SUBOLANDULOSUM, Kurz ill Trim. Journ. Bot. 1876. 329, and 
For. FI. Burm. II. 151. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the southern slopes 
of the Pegu Yomah above llaiigoon ; Tenasserim ; South Andamans. — FI. 
Dccb. f Fr. Febr. 

4. J. ATTENUATUM, Wall. Cat. C864 ; DC. Prod- VIII. 309. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the damp hill-forests of Martabajn, especially 
tlie Nattoung mountains, at 5000 to 7200 ft. elevation. — FL Fr. March. 

5. J. LAUBiFOLiUM, Koxb. FI. Iiid. I. 91 ; DC. Prod. VIIT. 303. 

Var. a. cfENiJLEfUM, calyx-lobcs up to 4 lin. long, much longer than 

the calyx-tubo.* 

Var. fi, BEACHYLOBUM, calyx-lobcs as long or a little longer than the 
calyx-tubo, more or lesj? recurved. 

Hab. Var. p. frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
senA ; Ava, Khakyen hills (J. Anderson). — FI. Febr. — April ; Fr, April, 
May. 


31 
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6. J. Sambac, Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 1. I. 8 ; Wight Icon. t. 704 ; DC. 
Prod. VIII. 301 ; Bot. lleg. t. 1 and t. 497. — ( J. quinqueflormi^ Ileyne aj). 
DC. Prod. VIII. 302.) 

Hab. Frequently cultivated all over Burma and often met with in 
neglected lands, poonzohs and rubbishy places near villages, but apparently 
not really wild. Said to be wild in Promo district. — FI. March, April. 

7. J. AITASTOMOSANS, Wall. Cat. 2863 \ DC. Prod. VIII. 305. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 

Pegu Yomah and in those from Martaban down to Tenasscrim. — FI. 
March, April. 

8. J. Kottlejitanum, Wall. Cat. 2865; DC. Prod. VIII. 305; 
Wight Icon. t. 1249. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah, especially along the Choungmeiiah choung (Khaboung). 
FI. April. 

9. J. COARCTATUM, Boxh. FI. Ind. I. 91 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 308. {.L 

Wall. Cat. 28(50; DC. Prod. VIII. 303). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah and in those of Martaban east of Tounghoo ; also hills of 
Chittagong. — FI. April, May. 

Koxburgh’s plant has the calyx 5-lobcd while Wallich’s has it usually 
8-lobcd. 

10. J. nmsuTUAr, Willd. sp. pi. I. 36; Smith Exot. Bot. II. 117. i. 
118 ; Wight Icon. t. 702 ; Bot. Mag. t. 1931 ; Bot. Keg. t. 15. (Nijctan- 
tlies liimiitay L. sp. ])1, 8 ; J, multijiormi^ Andr. Bot. Jlepos. t. 496, non 
Both ; J! puhescens, Willd. sp. pi. I. 37 ; Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 91 ; DC. Prod. 
VIII. 302). 

Hab. Ava, Bhamo (J. Anderson) ; Pegu (Dr. Brandis). — FI. Jan. 

11. J. sCAxXBENS, Vhl. Symb. HI. 2 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 30(5 ; Koxb. 
FI. Ind. I. 89. (J". syringmfollimy Wall. Cat. 2861 ; DC. Prod. VI11.I 306.) 

Var. d. aENUiNUM, all parts more glabrous, the branchlets and leaves 
especially so. 

Var. LA?TTTM, (J, Icetum, Wall. Cat. 2859 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 306), 
the branchlets, nerves of the leaves, and sometimes also the under-surface of 
the leaves themselves puberulous. 

Hab. Frequent in all leaf -shedding forests, especially iSie tropical and 
open ones, all over Burmah, from Arracan, Pegu, and Martabjiii down to 
Tenasserim. — FI. Doc. — Febr. ; Fr. April, May. , 

12. J. gbandiploiium:, L. sp. pi. 9 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 313 ; Bot. 

Keg. t. 91 ; Koxb. FI. Ind. 1. 100. ‘ 

Hab. Burmah (accord, Rev. F. Mason.) 
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Schrebera, Roxb. 

1. Sen. SWTETENIOIDES, Roxb. Corom. PI. II. 1. 1. 101 and FI. Ind. 
I. 109 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 675 ; Bcdd. Sylv. Madr. t. 248. 

Var. a, GENTTiiajM:, all parts glabrous, also the inflorescences, calyxes 
and corollas ; capsules 2 in. long. 

Var. p. PUBESCENS, (Sch. pulescens, Kurz in Flora 1872. 399), all 
younger parts and inflorescence softly pubescent ; calyx densely and minute- 
ly tomentose ; corolla sparingly pubcrulous outside ; capsules much smaller. 

IIab. Var. a. not unfrequent in the mixed forests all over Pegu and 
Martaban, entering, also the savannahs. — FI. April ; Fr. Jan. 


ChionanthuB, L. 

(Linoeiera, Swartz). 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Petals or coroUa-lohea very narrotv^ involate. 

Glabrous ; nerves prominent beneath ; petals § lin. long, Ch. mnutijlorus. 

* ♦ Pvt ah or eoroUa^lohs broader^ flat or concave^ hut not involute. 

X V'eins visible between the strong biteral nerves, (Leaves 3 — 6 in. 
long). 

ranielo niriplo, biafy-bracted ; nerves impressed on the upper side of the leaves ; drupes 

1 — IJ in. long, Ch. Palemhankus. 

Panieb'S rather small, with minute bracts ; nerves prominent on both sides ; drupes J 

in. long, C'A. macrojfliyUua. 

X X No visible veins between the nerves. (Loaves 6 — 10 in. long.) 
Panicle minutely puberulous ; petals linear ; drupes about an in. long, , . Ch. nwntams. 

1. Cu. MiNUTiELOBUS, Kiirz ill For. F\. Burm. II. 159. 

TIab. Martaban hills ca.st of Toiinghoo (Dr. Brandis). 

2. CiT. PAriE.-srBANrcus, Miq. Suppl. FI. Sumatr. 558 ; Kurz in Journ. 
As. Soc, Bong. 1876. 139, 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the coast-forests of the Andamans. — FI. 
May, June. • 

3. Cu. MAcnoPUTLLua, (Linociera macro 2 )hglla, * Wall. Cat. 2826. 
A. ; DC. Prod. VIII. 297 ; Linociera altcnuata, Wall. Cat. 2839 ; Lino- 
ciera picrophloja, F. Miicll. Fragni. III. 139. t. 24 ?). 

IIab. Ava (J. Anderson) ; Pegu (Brandis) • tropical forests of Upper 
Tenasserim (Wall.). — Fr. Jan. 

4. (Jir. MONTANOS, Bl. Bydr. 681 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 652. (Ch. 
msignisy Miq. Suppl.^'l. Sumatr. 559). 

Hab. liathcr rare in the hill-eng-forests of Martaban east of Toun- 
gtidb, at 1500* to ^000 ft. elevation ; Upper Tenasserim (Falconer ; Helf. 
3688). 
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Doubtful Species, 

1. Linociera ? oblonga. Wall. Cat. 2844 ; DC. Prod. IV. 298. 

Hab. Ava, Taong-dong. 

2. i. r loranthifolia, Wall. Cat. 2842 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 298, 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Amherst. 

The fragments seen by me look Olacinaceous. 

Olea, Toumef. 

Conspectus of Species, 

* Corolla ahnost rotate^ the limb spreading, Injloremnce axillarg, or at the same 


time tei'miml, (Olca, Z.) 

X Petals only a line long or thoroabouta. 

Leaves rigidly coriaceous, the nerves prominent ; panicle glabrous, ,,,0, dentatn. 

Leaves thin-coriaceous, the nerves prominent ; panicles glabrous, 0, dioica, 

X X Petals about 3 hn. long. 

Leaves veinlcss between the ner\^es ; drupes nearly J in. long, 0, ternijlora, 

* * Corolla funnel-shaped i with a longer or shorter tube. Panicles all terminal, 
(Ligustrum, Tournef.) 

Panicles glabrous or pubescent ; drupe 3 — 4 lin. long, 0, robusta, 

1. O. DEOTATA, Wall. Cat. 2840 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 286.— (O. ? salt- 
cifolia, WaU. Cat. 2821 ; DC. 1. c.). 


Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-forests and the hill-cng-feirests of 
Martaban and Upper Tenasserim, at 2000 to 3000 ft. elevation ; also in 
the tropical forests above Rangoon. — FI. June — Jan. ; Fr. April, May. 

2. O. PiOTCA, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 106; DC. Prod. VIII. 286. 

Hab. Hills of Chittagong. — FI. March, Apr. ; Fr. July. 

3. O. TEBNTFLOIIA, (Liuociera ? terniflora. Wall. Cat. 2815 ; DC. 
Prod. VIII. 297 ; Linociera ? acuminata, Wall. Cat. 2844 ; DC. 1. c. 298 ; 
O, linoceroides, Wight Icon. t. 1241 ?) 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed forests of 
the Pegu Yomah and from Martaban down to Tenasserim ; also Chittagong. 
— FI. Dec., Jan. ; Fr. Jan. 

4. 0. UOBUSTA {Phillyrea robusta, Roxb. FI. Ind. 1. 101 ; Visiania 
robusta, DC. Prod.' VIII, 289 ; Ligustrum robustum, Kurz Pegu Rep. App. 
A. 88.) 

Var. o. GENTJTNA, panicle puberulous and more or less glabresccnt ; 
leaves glabrous. 

Var. j3. PUBESCENS {Ligustrum pubescens. Wall. PI. As. rar. III. 44 
in adnot. ; DC. Prod. VIII. 294 ; Visiania Sumatrana, Miq. FL* Ind. Bat. 
II. 649 ; Ligustrum punctatum, GrifE. Not. Dicot. 741), 

Hab. Hills of Pegu (Brandis) ; Chittagong ; Var. p, Ava, Taong;- 
dong (Wall.) and in forests around Moulmein, Upper Tenasserim (Grii.). 
FI. July, Aug. ; Fr. Nov., Decb. 
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Myzopyrum, Bl. 

1. M. SMILACIFOLIUM, BL Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 320. — {Chondro- 
epermum smilacifolium. Wall. Cat. 2837 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 301 ; Chiomn- 
thus ? smilacifoliuSy Wall, in Eozb. FI. Ind. I. 108). 

Var. a. genuintjm, leaves more or less entire or remotely and minute- 
ly spinesccnt-toothed ; panicle ample, slender, as long as or longer than the 
leaves. 

P Var. iLiciFOLTUM, leaves somewhat narrower and stronger nerved 
and veined, strongly and crowdedly spinose- serrate ; panicles rather con- 
tracted, not above \ in. long, axillary and loaf-opposed, rarely terminal, the 
peduncle and branchings strong and 4-corncred. 

Hab. Var. a. in the forests of Chittagong ; var. rather frequent in 
the troi)ical forests of Martaban and in those of tho Andaman and Cocos- 
islands. — FI. April, May. 

Chondrospermmi ? coriaceum, Wtdl. Cat. 2838 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 
301. (nomen nudum), from Ava, Taong-dong, is unknown to me. 

Azima, Lamk. 

A TETRACAOTnA, Lamk. Encycl. Bot. I. (1783) 343 ; Poir. in 
Lamk. IlL Gen. III. (1823) 401 t. 807. — {Monetia harlerioides* L’Her. 
Stirp. Nov. I. (1784) I. t. 1 ; Tulasn. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. VIII. 
113 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2 596 ; Fagonia montamy Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 
496, teste Hf.). 

TTab. Frequent in the dry forests and shrubberies of Ava and Prorae, 
occasionally entering the savannahs. — Fr. March. 

AFOOYKAOFjE. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Ser. I. OYMNOSTFEMAJ, Seeds naked, i, e., without a deciduous 
tuft ol^ hairs at their extremities, sometimes persistently hairy-fringed all 
round, more so at the extremities. Anthers free. * 

* Corolla valvate in hud, 

Trih, 1. STRYCIINE^. Ovary entire, 2-cellcd, with axilo placentas. 

Strychnos. Corolla-throat naked or bearded. Bony corticate or sappy, tho 
seeds imbedded in pulp. Albumen homy. Trees or scandont shrubs. 

# * Corolla twisted-imbricate in hud, 

Trib, 2. CARISSEJE, Ovary entire, 2—1 -celled, with axile or parietal placentas. 

* Ovary UcelMy with 2 parietal placentas, 

X Fruit an indehiscont drupe or berry. 

^jJlHiLocAEPUs. * Cordla-throat naked. Seeds in pulp. Albumen homy. Scan- 
dent shmbs. ^ 

WiLLUOiiBEiA. As preceding, but seeds without albumen. Scandent shrubs. 

Fruit a dehiscent capsule. 


X X 
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Allamanda. Corolla-throat with scales, the anthers included in the tube ; albu- 
men scanty. hJrect shrubs, with showy 5-morous flowers. 

* * Ovary 2-celhdy with oxile placentas, 

X Corolla-tliroat furnished with 5 or 10 scales or appendages. Disk 
none. 

Thevetia. Calyx many-glonded inside. Drupe unequally 2-cellcd, not pulpy. 
Trees or shrubs, with largo flowers. 

Mbloj)ixl's. CaljTc glandless inside. Drupe incompletely 2-celled, the seeds in 
pulp. Albumen fleshy. Seandent shrubs. 

X X Corolla-tliroiit naked. 

Cahissa. Corolla salver-shaped, hairy within. Stylo short or filiform. Ovary- 
cells 1 — 4, rarely many-ovuled, the ovules in 2 rows. Berry 3 — 1-cellcd, sappy. 
Albumen fleshy. Shrubs or trees, usually spiny-armed. 

‘SViNCHiA. Apparently like preceding, but the style deeply 2-cloft |ind the ovules 
in numerous rows. Unarmed, with ternary leaves. 

Trih, 3. PZ JjMERIE^, Ovary consisting of 2 more or less distinct carpels, 
each with a single placenta. 

* Fruit-carpels imlehisccnt^ not follicular, 

X Calyx gamoscpalous. 

Rauwolpia. Calyx tootlied. Corolla elongiito-funnel-shaped. Disk cupular or 
annular. Drupes sappy, usually connate at the base or up to the middle. Albumen 
fleshy. Herbs, undor-shrubs, or shrubs. 

OcHKosiA. Calyx toothed or lobed. Disk none or obsolete. Dmpes usually pair- 
ed, fleshy -fibrous. Trees or shrubs. o 

X X Sepals free, relloxed. 

Ceiuieiia. Calyx glandless inside. Disk none. Drupes usually single by abor- 
tion, fibrose-woody. Trees. 

* * Fruit-carpels follicular, dehiscing along the ventral suture ; I'arelg indehis- 

cent. Corolla- throat nahed, 

X Seeds in no way winged nor hairy-fiingcd. 
t Seeds not imbedded in iJulp. 
t Albumen none. 

KoI'SIA. Follicle elliptical to oblong, indehiscent, 1 -seeded. Trees. 

Calpicaepum. Follicle broad, obliquely truncate, slowly dehiscing, 1-seedcd. 
Shrubs. , 

, J I Albumen present. 

Vfnca. Follicle elongate-linear, continuous, many-seeded. Albumen fleshy. 
Erect shrubs or under-shrubs. 

Gynopogon. Follicle elongate, moniliform-contracted between tho seeds. Albu- 
men horny, homogeneous. Shrubs, more or less twining. 

Huxteeia. As preceding, but albumen ruminate. 

t t Seeds imbedded in pulp. * 

TAEEEN'iEMONTAyA. Follicles contlnuous, several-seeded. Albumen none. Disk 
none. Erect shrubs. 

X X Seeds winged or hairy-fringed. 

Flumieeia. Disk none or fleshy and adnate to tho caJyx. Follicles elongate, 
many-sceded. Seeds winged. Albumen none. Fleshy trees. 

Alston lA. Corolla salver-shaped. Anthers included. Seeds fringed all along 
the borders, more so at both extremities. Albumen scanty. Trees or shrubs. 
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Ser. IL OOMFjSPKjRMJE}, Seeds furnished at one or both ends 
with a deciduous tuft or crown of long silky hairs ; anthers usually cohering 
in a cone. 

Trib. 4. ECUITIBEM. Charactors as above. 

* Corolla-throat naked^ without scales. Seeds eomse at the apex mlg or rarely 

fringed all round. 

X Disk annular, cupular, or consisting of 6 freo or connate scales. 

Scandent shrubs. 

+ Ovary entire, 2-ccllcd. 
t Anthers included. 

Beaumontia. Calyx-segments leafy. Disk-glands 5, firoo or connate. Albumen 
fleshy. Flowers lafge and showy. 

t t Anthers more or loss exsortod. 

Vallauis. Calyx small. Corolla almost rotato-bell-shaped. Disk 5-lobed. Al- 
bumen scanty. Flowers rather showy. 

Fausoxsia. Calyx small. Disk -scales 5, free or connate. Filamonts often spi- 
rally twisted. Flowers small. 

+ + Ovaiy-cariiels 2, distinct. 

t Anthers oxserted, cohering in a cone round the stigma. 

Potts r a. Disk 5-lobed. Flo wens small, panieled. 

t t Anthers included in the corolliutubo. Disk cupular or 6- 
* • cleft. 

• O Corolla induplicalo-valvato. 

UiicEOLA. Corolla urceolale or globose. Calyx glandless inside. Disk entire or 
5-lobed. Flowers small. 

O 0 Corolla twistcd-imbricate. 

{ Seeds njiiTow(;d at apex into a long slender neck. 

} Follicle moiiiliform. 

Pahamekia. Corolla salver- or almost bell-shaped. Calyx many-glandcd insido. 
Flowers small. 

5 { Follicle conlinuous, not moniliform. 

EcnvsANTTTEiu. Coi'olla almost urccolate, the lobes siuistrorsely twisted. Disk 
entire or 5-lobcd. Flowers small. 

Ai^mE.vniiox. Corolla salver-shaped, the lobes narrow. Disktnincate or 5-lobed. 
Follicle woody-coriaceous. Seeds albuminous. Flowers small. 

Cekcocoma. Corolla salvcr-shapc'd, lie' lobes broad. Disk 5-clcft. iTolliclo coria- 
ceous. Albumen none. Flowers rather showy. 

t X Seeds not contracted into a long heck. 

§ Ovary-carpels more or loss immersed in tlio 
fleshy disk. 

Aoanopma. • Calyx largo and leafy, divided almost to tho base. Disk-lobes 
short. Anthers appendaged. Flowfjra large and showy. 

IcHXocAln'us. Corolla salver-shaped. Disk-lobes on tho top of tho ovary, dis- 
tinct. Flowers small. Clllyx gamosopalous, 5-toothed. 

Epioyncm. QoroUjv salver-shaped. Disk-lobes cpigynous round tho ovary and 
almost connate. 


§ § Ovary entirely superior. 
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CiioxEMoiirHA. Corolla very large, salvor- or funnel-shaped, the lobes twisted. 
Folli(*le woody. Albumen scanty. 

X X Disk none, or rudimentary. Trees. 
lIoLAiuiHENA. Corolla salver-shaped. Stamens included. Seeds comoso at the 
apex only. Albumen none. 

* * Corolla^throat with a corona of sealeo or fringes. Dish none, 

X Anthers included in the coroUa-tube. Seeds comoso at the apex. 
Nerium. CoroUa-tube with 5 laciniate- toothed scales. Seed albuminous. Erect 
trees or shrubs. 

X X Anthers exserted, united or cohering in a cone round the stigma. 
Seeds comoso at the hilum. 

Strophanthvs. Corolla-lobes elongate or caudate, bordercli by membranous lobes 
or scales, each produced into 2 longer or 8hoi“tor segments. Shrubs, usually scandent, 
WuioifTiA. Corona of corolla consisting of 5 or 10 erect scales either distinct or 
united, or rarely the throat naked. Trees or erect shrubs. 

Strychnos, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

* Erect trees, without tendrils, 

X Corolla glabrous at the thio^it, the tube long. 

Cor^Tnbs pcdiincled, terminal or terminating axillary shoots ; berries the size of an 
orange or smaller, many-scedtjd, the pericarp thick and corxy, • • . . St, nux-mmica, 
X X Corolla villous at the tliroat. • * 

Paniclo very short, axillary ; corolla- tube about 2 lin. long ; berries 1 -seeded , the peri- 
carp coriaceous, St, potatorum. 

Panicle braehiate, large, tenninal ; corolla-tubc 4 — 5 lin. long, St, Wallichiana, 

* ♦ Senadent shruhs with woody, 2-cleft hook-tendrils. 

Corolla-tube 1^ lin. long, bearded at the throat ; berry oblong, 1- seeded, the pericarp 

membranous, St, laurina. 

Corolla consisting of 5 free glabrous petals ; berry globular, 1- (or 2 r') seeded, the peri- 
caiT) coriaceous, • St, acuminata, 

1. St. nux-tomtca, L. sp. pi. 271 ; lioxb. Corom. PI. I. 8. t. 4 and 

FI. Ind. I. 575 ; DC. Prod. IX. 15 (excl. syn. S, coluhrina, Wiglit Icon, 
t. 434) ; Btb. in Linn. Proc. I. 103 (excl. syn. 8, ligustrina, Bl.) ; Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 82. t. 411. f. 1 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. Madr. t. 243. t 

Hab. t Common in the leaf-shedding forests, especially the upper mix- 
ed and low ones, all over Burma, from Ava and Martaban down to Tcnasse- 
rim, up to 2000 ft. elevation. — FI. April, May ; Fr. CS. 

2. St. potatoeum, L. f. Suppl. 148 ; Wight Illustr. II. t. 156 ; DC. 
Prod. IX. 15 ; Koxb. Corom. PI. I. 9. t. 5 and FI. Ind. I. 576. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the open and dry forests of the Prome Dis- 
trict ; also Ava. — Fr. Sept. — March. , 

3. St. Wallichiana, Steud. Nomencl. ; DC. Prod. IX. 13 ; Bth. in 

Linn. Proc. I. 103. ^ ^ 

Hab. Rare in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Agu 
Yomah, as along the northern Choungmenah (Khaboung-choung). — FI. 
April. 
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4. St. laubina, Wall. .Cat. 1591 ; DC. Prod. IX. 13 ; Bth. in Linn. 
Proc. I. 102 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. 83. 

Has. Tenasserim, from Monlmein down to Mergui. — FI. Aug. ■ 

Of ovalifolia, Wall. (Bth. 1. c. 103) I have seen only Penang spe- 
cimens with young inflorescences which may belong to the above. The 
panicles, however, are long-pedunclcd and axillary, and the tube seems very 
long and not bearded at the throat. 

5. St. acuminata. Wall. Cat. 1593; DC. Prod. IX. 14. 

Hab. Not unfrequent along the rocky sea-coasts of the Andamans ; 
Tenasserim (Wall.),. — FI. Fr. April, May. 


Willughbeia, Roxb. 

Conspectus of Genera. 

Inflorcsccnco shortly pcdunclcd ; berry ovule, smooth, W. edulU. 

Flower-clusters sessile or nearly so ; berry globular, wrinkled, IF. Martabaniea. 


1. W. EDULTS, Roxb. Corom. PL III- t. 280 and PL Ind. II. 57 ; 
DC. Prod. VIII. 321. 

IIab. Chittagong. — FI. Fr. nearly oo . 

2. W. Maetabanica, Wall. PI. As. Ear. III. 45. t. 272 ; DC. Prod. 
VIlf.*321. 

HaA. Martaban, Thoungyeen (Dr, Brandis) ; Upper Tenasserim, 
Moulmein (Wallich.). — Fr. April. 

Allamanda, L. 

*1. A. CATHABTICA, L. Mant. 214 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 318. 

IIab. Much cultivated in villages all over Burma, and in the 
Moulmein District apparently half- wild (Falconer). 

. Thevetia, L. 

*1. Tn. NEBiTPOLiA, Juss. in Stcud. Nomencl. cit. ; DC. Prod. VIII. 
343. ^erhera Theoetia^ L. sp. pL 301 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2309). 

Hab. Much cultivated in Burmese villages, esi^ecially inftome. — FI. 
March. 

Carissa, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

♦ * All parts glabrous. 

Ovary-cells A-ovulod ; berries the size of a, plum ; leaves usually blunt or rotuso, 

t .. C. earandas. 

Ovary-cells 2-ovuled ; berries the size of a pea or somewhat larger ; leaves usually 


*^lacute, tj. diffusa. 

• * All parts^ especially while young^ shortly and softly puberuhus. 

•Ovary-cells 2-ovuled ; berries the size of a pea, . . , • ••••it ■ • • 1 1 • • • • ■ • • t > • • 0. hirsuia. 
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1. C. Oaratoas, L. Mant. 62; Roxb. Corom. PI. I. 55. t. 77 and 
FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 523 j DC. Prod. VIII, 332 ; WA. in Comp. Bot. 
Alag. I. 276. t. 12 ; Wight Icon. t. 426 ; Bcdd. FI. Sylv. Madr. 156. t. 19. 
f. 6. 

Var. p. CONGESTA, Bedd. Man. For. FI. Madr. I. 157 (G, congcsta^ 
Wight Icon. t. 1289), leaves almost orbicular ; cymes short. 

\’ar. y. PAUciNERViA, Bedd. 1. c. (C. paucinervia, Wight Icon. t. 
1290), leaves linear-lanceolate. 

IIab. Var. o. Very frequent in the dry forests of the Prome District. 
FI. Alarch. 

2. C. DIFFUSA, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 524 ; DC. Prod. VTTI. 
332 ; Wight Icon. t. 427. 

IIab. Andamans, Tcrmoklee island, along the rocky coast. — FI. Fr. 
May. 

3. 0. niRSUTA, Roth Nov. pi. sp. 128 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 333. (C. 
villosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 525 ; Wight Icon. t. 437). 

Had. Ava, ajjparcntly frequent in the Irrawaddi valley. — Fr. Jan. 


Winohia, A. DC. 
Conspectus of Species, 


Panicle glabrous, W. cahphylla 

Panicle minutely puberulous, W, atroviridis. 


1. W. CALOPHTLLA, DC. Prod. VIII. 326. ; Deless. Icon. sel. V. t. 
46. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein (Wall.). — FI. March. 

2. W. ATEOViBiDis, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 170. {Chilocarpus 
? atroviridis, Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 153 ; Hunteria f atroviridis. Wall. Cat. 
1614 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 351). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Gomez). 

Probably not sufficiently distinct from the preceding species. JJ-untC’- 
ria empidata. Wall. Cat. 1609 (DC. Prod. VIII. 351) without indication 
of locality seems to be a Malayan plant and is probably the same as Melo^ 
dinus orientalis, Bl. 


Bauwolfia, L. 

1. R. SERPENTINA, Bth. and Hf. Gen. pi. II. 697. (Ophioxylon ser- 
pentinum, Willd. sp. pi. IV. 979 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. ^ 530 ; DC. 
Prod. VIII. 342 ; Wight Icon. t. 849). 

Hab. Very frequent in the mixed and open, especially in the savan- 
nah forests, all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim. 
FI. April, May. 
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Ochrosia, Jusb. 

1. O. sALxrBBTs, Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 168 . — (Oerhera oppositifolia, 
Lamk. Enc. Bot. I. 62 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 354). 

Hab. Bare in the tidal and beach-forests of the Andamans.*^ FI. Fr. 
Febr., March. 

Cerbera, L. 

1. C. Oballam, Oiertn. Fruct. II. 193. t. 124 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. ed. 
Wall. I. 692 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 313 ; Bot. Mag. t. 1845 ; Wight Icon. t. 
441. 

Hab. Not uftfreqncnt in the littoral, chiefly the tidal, forests, from 
Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the Andanmns. — FI. March — May. 

Calpioarpum, G. Don. 

1. C. BoxBunanir, G. Don. Gen. Syst. Diehl. IV. 100 ; Wight Icon, 
t. 431. {Eopsia vinewflora^ Bl. Bydr. 1030 ; DC. Prod. VI IT. 352 ; Kopsia 
fruticosa, DC. Prod. 1. c. ; Bot. Mag. t. 4220 ; Gerhera fruticosa^ Koxb. 
FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 690). 

IIab. Martaban, troincal forests, as in Yoonzeleen (Brandis ); Tenas- 
scrinj, Tavoy (Wall.) ; liangoon (Cleghorii) ; generally planted in all Bur- 
mese villages. — FI. Aug. — Decb. 

Vinca, L. 

*1. V. bosea, L. sp. pi. 305 ; lloxb. FI. Ind. II. 1. ; Bot. Mag. t. 
248 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 382. ("V, OuiJelmi Waldemarii, Klotzsch Bot. 

Ergcbn. Prinz Waldcmer. t. 70). 

Hab. a South- American plant much cultivated in villages all over 
the country, and sometimes domesticated in rubbishy places. — FI. Jan. — 
May. 

Gynopogon, Foi-st. (1786), 

{Alyjcia, Banks.) 

Compectus of Species, 


Corolla-tube nearly 4 in* long, O. stellatum. 

Corolla-tube only about 2 lin. long, O, broviflorum. 


1. G. STELLATUM, Lab. Sert. Austr. Calcd. 30. t. 34 . — (Alyxia steU 
Roem. and Schult. Sy.st. Veg. IV. 439 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 346; Miq. 

FI. Ind. Bat. *11. 407 ; Koxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 639 ; Alyxia odorata, 
Wall. Cat.ol606 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 347;. 

Hab. Along thb rocky sea-coasts of Tenasserim and the Andamans, 
-jiiJ’l. April, May. • 

2. G. beeviflobum, Kurz in For. FL Burm. 177. 

Hab. In *the tropical forests of Martaban, Yoonzeleen (Brandis) j 
Up])cr Tenasserim, Taoo table-land, at about 2000 ft. elevation (Brandis). 
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Hunteria, Roxb. 

1. H. LANCEOLATA, Wall. Cat. 1611 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 350. (Oyno- 
pogon lanceolatuniy Kurz in For. FI. Burm. II. 177.) 

Hab. Tenasserim Tavoy (Wall.). 

Unknown to me. Can it be the same as my Oynopogon hrevijlorum ? 
TabernsBmontana, Plum. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Bractlets persistent, conspicuous, longer than the pedicels. 

Corolla-tubo longer than the tube ; calyx-lobes 2 — 3 lin. long, lineardanceolatc, 

, . T. reenrm- 

Corolla-lobes half as long as the tube, T. ealgeina. 

* * Bracts and bractlets very deciduous and small, or persistent and minute, 

X Calyx- lobes acute or acuminate. Follicles tapering at the base but not 
stalked, without an appendage (usually cylindrical, with G longi- 
tudinal lines often raised.) • 

+ Cymes branched from the base and the branchings usually re- 
curved or horizontal. 

0 Flowers large, showy, the corolla-lobes as long as the 
tube. 

Corolla about an in. across, the lobes as long as the tube ; all parts glabrous, 

. . T. diva'^'ieafa, 

O O Flowers small, the corolla-lobes only .J — -J- the length of 


the tube. 

Glabrous ; calyx-lobes acute ; coroUi-tube hardly J in. long, T. ophiorrhizoides. 

Glabrous, very like the preceding ; calyx-lobes rather acute ; corolla-tube ncfirly an 
inch long ; follicles long-beaked, T. rostrata. 


+ + Cymes brachiate, longer or shorter pedunclcd, more or less 
erect, 

O Calyx-lobes broad, leafy, 3 — 4 lin. long. 

Glabrous ; corolla-lobes nearly as long as tho tube, T. alternifoUa. 

O O Calyx-lobes narrow, small. 

Glabrous, tho cymes short-pcduncled ; calyx-lobes subulate-acuminate ; ccrolla-tubo 
slender, | in. long, the lobes half as long or shorter ; anthers inserted below tho 

middle of tho corolla-tube, T. memh'ctHfolia. 

Glabrous, leaves exactly as in preceding ; cymes long-peduncled ; calyx-lobes said to bo 

ovate, rather blupt, T. graciliflora. 

Glabrous ; peduncle 3 times as long as the 4 — 6 lin. long petioles ; calj’x-lobes ovate, 

acute, .... T. microcarpa. 

X X Calyx-lobes rounded. Follicle long-stalked, with a coriaceous 
acuminate dorsal appendage. 

Glabrous ; cymos small, longer or shorter pcduneled, \\.T. subcapitata. 

1. T. EECUEVA, Koxb. Hort. Bengh. 20 and FI. Ind. II. 36 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 476 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 371. — {T. gratissimu, Ldl. Bot. Beg. t. 
1084). ^ 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of tho southern spurs of tho 
Pegu Yomah above Bangoon ; also in Upper Tenasserim and Chittagong, 
apparently always in the neighbourhood of tidal streams. — FI. May, June. 
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2. T. CALTCINA, Wall. Bot. Reg. in adn. ad t. 1273 and Cat. 1577 ; 
DC. Prod. VIII. 372. 

Has. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.). 

Not seen by me, and probably same as preceding. 

3. T. DiVARiCATA, Bl. Bydr. 1027, non Don. (Nerium dimricatum, 
L. sp^ pi. 306 ; T. coronaria, R. Br. Hort. Kew. II. 72 ; DC. Prpd. VIII. 
373 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 23 ; Wight Icon. t. 477). 

Hab. Generally planted in villages all over Burma and the adjacent 
islands. — FI. Oct. — Dec. 

4. T. opmonniTTZoiDES, Kurz in Journ. Asl Soc. Beng. 1873. 89. 
Hab. Frequent in the hill-forests of Martaban, at 3000 to 5000 ft. 

clcvation.-r-Fl. April. 

5. T. BOSTBATA, Wall, in Bot. Reg. adnot. ad. t. 1273 and Cat. 
1578 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 371. 

Hab. Ava, Irrawaddi valley, at Scgain (Wall.). — FI. Fi*. Nov. 

I have seen only fruiting specimens, which in foliage quite agree 
with the preceding species (which is a hill-spccies), 

6. T. ALTiCBNiEOLiA, L. sp. pi. 308 j Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 24. (T. cris^ 
pa, Roxb. Hort. Bciig. 20 and FI. Ind. II. 24 ; Wight Icon. t. 470 ; DC. 
Prod.* VIII. 371). 

IIab. Frequent in the beach-forcsts, and along the coasts generally, 
of the Andamans. — FI. Fobr. — May ; Fr March, April. 

7. T. MEMBBAi^iFOLTA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 90. 

Hab. In the tropical forests of Toukyeghat, east of Tounghoo. — FI. 

Aiu’il, May. 

I fear referable to the following species, of which I have now seen only 
a very imi)crfect specimen. The leaves arc the same in both. 

8. T. GBACiLTFLOBA, Wall, ill Bot. Reg. adnot. ad. t. 1273 and Cat. 
1576 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 372. 

j lA B. Tenasserim, Amherst (Wall.). 

9. T. MICBOCABPA, Wall, in Bot. Reg. adnot. ad. 1. 1273 and Cat. 
1581. ; DC. Prod. VIII. 372. 

Hab. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.). 

Unkno^vn to me. 

10. T. suBCAPiTATA, Wall. Cat. 1579 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 373. 

Hab. I%gu (more probably Martaban) (Dr. Brandis) ; Tenasserim, 
Tavoy (AVall,). — FI. Dec. 

Flumieria, Tournef. 

*1. P. AbuTii^bLiA, Poir. Suppl. II. 667 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 392. 
— (P. acmimaia, Ait. Hort. Kew ed. alt. I. 70; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 20 ; 
Bot. Mag. t. 3952 ; Wight Icon. t. 471). 
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Hab. Very frequently planted in Burmese villages. — FI. March, 
April. 


Alstonia, H. Br. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Inflorescence densely pubescent, A. scholaris. 

Peduncles glabrous, the calyx and pedicels minutely puberulous, A. itpectabilis. 


1. A. sciroLARTS, R. Br. in Mem. Worn. Soc. T. 76 ; DC. Prod. 
VIII. 409 ; Wight Icon. t. 422 (mala) ; Bcdd. Sylv. Madr. t. 242. 

Hab. Not uiifrc(tucnt in the leaf -shedding, especially the open and 
dry, forests, from Promc and Martaban down to Tenasse.rim ; also Chit- 
tagong. — FI. Oct. — Sept. 

2. A. SPECTABILIS, R. Br. in Mem. Worn. Soc. I. 76 ; DC. Prod. 
VIIT. 409. 

Hab. Coast-forests of the Andamans. 

Hardly s|)ecifically different from the preceding species. 

Boaumontia, Wall. 

1. B. OBANDTFLOTiA, Wall. Tent. FI. Napal. 15. t. 7 ; Bot. Reg. t. 
911 ; Bot. Mag, t. B213 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 403 . — {Echiies grandi/lora, 
lioxb. FI. Ind. II. 14, non Roth). 

Hab. Chittagong hills. — FI. DS. 

Vallaris, Burm. 

1. V Hetnei, Spreng. Syst. veg. 1. 635 ; Dalz. and Gibson Bomb. 
For. 144 (V dichotoma, Wall. Cat. 1621 ; Wight Icon. t. 438 ; DC. Prod. 
VIII. 400 ; Echites dichotoma, Roxb. FI. Ind. 11, 19 ; Ecltandra solana- 
cea, Roth. nov. sp. 132). 

Var. a. GLABEA, all parts glabrous. 

Var. jS. PTJBESCENS, all the softer parts puberulous, the leaves ‘ (adult) 
minutely rough-puberulous beneath. ^ 

Hab. Frequent in the dry, especially the mixed dry, forests of the 
Promc District. — FI. Fr. March. 

Doubtful Species. 

1. F. ? mceps, Wall. Cat. 1622 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 400 (nomen nu- 
dum). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall). 

I have only seen leaves, which seem hardly referable to Apocynacecp. 

Farsonsia, R. Br. 

1. P. SPIRALIS, R. Br. in Wall, Cat. 1631 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 402. 
{Ilelif/me Javanica, Bl. Bydr. 1043 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 425 ; P. ohlomja^ • 
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Wall. Cat. 1632 ;’'DC. Prod. VIII. 402 ; Heligme Bheediiy Wight Icon, 
t. 1303 ? ; Spirostemon spiraliSy GrifE. Not. Dicot. 80. t ? 411 f. 1 ) 

Hab. Pegu, above Eangoon ; Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein (Wall.), 
— FI. April. 


Pottsia, nook, and Am. 

1. P. Canto^iensis, Hook, and Arn. Bot. Vo 3 ^ Beech. 198. t. 43 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 450 {Euthodon paniculatusy Grifli. Not. Dicot. 48* 
t. 458. f. 2.) 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.). 

Urceola, Roxb. 

1. U. LirciDA, Bth. and Hf. Gen. pi. II. 716 {Chavamesia lucida^ 
DC. Prod. VIII. 414 ; Ohavanneda esculentayy DC. Prod. 1. c. ; Urceola 
esculentay Bth. in Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 184). 

Hab. Common all over Pegu {teste G. W. Strettell) ; Tenasserim 
(Wall.). 

Parameria, Bth. 

It. P. OLANDULiFEBA, Bth. and Hf. Gen. PL II. 715. (Eedysanthera 
glandullfera, DC. Prod. VIII. 443; Wight Icon, t, 1307; E, Oriffithii 
Wight in text pedicellis et calyce pubescentc ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 452 ; 
Ecilysanthera harhata, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 451). 

IIajj. Not unfrequent along the borders of the tidal forests of the 
coast of the xindamans ; also Tenasserim. — Fr. March, April. 

Eedysanthera, Hook, and Am. 

1. E. BBAcniATA, DC. Prod. VIII. 443. 

Hab. Ava; Khakyen hills (J. Anderson). — FI. RS, 

Anodendron, A. DC. 

1. A. PAificuLATUM, A. DC. Prod. VIII. 442. (Echitds panicu/ata, 
Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 17 ; Wight Icon. t. 396). * . 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah, 
Martaban, and Tenasserim, especially along chouugs. — FI. Jan., Febr. ; Fr. 
the following j|rear. 

• Ceroocoma, Miq. non Don. 

, (Bhynchodia, Bth.). 

1. C. Wallicuii, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 445. {Echites rhyncosper^ 
mUy Wall. PI. As. rar. I. 43. t, 49 ; Bhyncoeperma Wallickiiy DC. Prod. 
VIII. 431). • 
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Hab. Not unfrcquent in the tropical forests of Martaban down to 
Tenasserim, rare along the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah ; also Ava 
(Mrs, Burney). — FL April. 

Ichnooarpusy R. Br. 

1. I. muTESCENS, R. Br. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. 69 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 
4U5 ; Wight Icon. t. 430. {Echites frutescens^ lloxb. FI. Ind. II. 12). 
Var. a. OENUiPfA, leaves and follicles glabrous. 

Var. PUBESCENS, leaves beneath (while young on both sides) and 
the young follicles appressed rusty-pubescent. 

Hab. Frequent in the leaf -shedding, especially the mixed and savan- 
nah-, forests all over Burma ; var. chiefly in the dry forests of Ava and 
Prome.— FI. CS. ; Fr. HS. 

Aganosma, C. Bon. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Cdlyx-lobos nearly an inch long, tawny- velvety ; nervos of leaves impressed, 

.. A, cahjeina. 

Calyx-lobes only 2 — 3 lin. long, glabrous ; nerves of leaves prominent beneath and 
milling towards tho margin, A, mnrginata. 

1. A. CALTCiNA, DC. Prod. VIII. 432. (A. WallicUiy Don Gen. 
Syst. IV. 77.) 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Gomez). — FI. Sept. ‘ 

2. A. MAUGUJfATA, O. Doii. Gen. Syst. IV. 77; DC. Prod. VIII. 
433 ; Wight Icon. t. 425. (Echites marginata, Koxb. FI. Ind. II, 15 ; A. 
macrocarpa, DC. Prod. VIII. 434). 

Hab. Frequent in the open and lower mixed forests from Ava and 
Martaban down to Tenasserim ; also Chittagong. — FI. March, April ; Fr. 
the next year. 

Epigynum, Wight. 

1. E. Getfptthiaiojm, Wight Icon. t. 1308 ; Walp. Ann III. 42. 
Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.). 

K 

^ Holarrhena, R. Br. 

1 H. ANTiDTSENTEBiCA, Wall. Cat. 1672 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 413 ; 
Brand. For. FI. 326. t. 40 . — {Ghonemorpha untidy senterica^ G. Don Gen. 
Syst. Gard. IV. 79 ; Wight Icon. t. 439). 

Var. o. OENTJINA, all parts (also the inflorescence) glabrous. 

Var. p. CoBAGA (-ET. Oodaga, G. Don Gen. Syst. Gard.‘ IV. 78 ; DC. 
Prod VIII. 414 ; Wight Icon. t. 1297 ; H. pubescens, Wall. Cat. 1673 ; 
DC. Prod. VIII. 413), all parts (also the inflorescence) shortly velvety 
pube.sccnt. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the dry and open forests, all over Burr£&, 
from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim ; var. p. chiefly in the drier 
ui)per mixed forests. — FI. March, April ; Fr. CS. 
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Chonemorpha, G. Don. 

(Epichyeianthm, Voigt.) 

1. Cii. MiEEOPHTLLA, G. Don Gen. Syst. IV. 76 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 
430 ; Wight Icon. i. 432. — {Echites macrophylla^ Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 13 ; 
Ch, mollis, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 444). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans, especially 
along choungs. — FI. May. 

. Nerium, L. 

1. N. OTORUM, Sol. Ilort. Kew. ed. 1. I. 297 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 
2 ; Dot. Jliig. t. 2032 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 420. 

H*\T{. Often cultivated in villages, especially around monasteries, all 
over Burma. 


Strophanthus, DC. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Corolhmlohes acute or aenminaie, hut not produced into long tails. 

Floral bracts ov^ato, acute, stiff, only lin. lon^, SU hrevkaudutus. 

* ^ CoroUa^lobos produced into tails 2 or more inches long. 

• X rioral bracts and tho conform calyx-lobcs stiff, lincar-sUbulato. 

Corolla (without the t.'iils) about an inch long, Ht. Griffithh. 

Corolla (without the tails) about J in. long, ISt. longicaudataH. 

X X Floral bracts and Iho confunn calyx-lobes flaccid, refloxed, linear. 
Corolla about \ in. long ; bristles twice as long as the anthers, ^S'. candafas. 

1. JSt. nuEvrcAUDATua, Wight Icon. t. 1302. 

Hab. Doubtful, probably Mergui, Tenasserim (Griff.). 

N. B. The Griflithian specimens of this species in H. BC. are from 
Malacca. 

2. St. Grifftthii, Wight Icon. t. 1300 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 

p&ntapJiyllus^QnS.. Not. Dicot. 78; St. Horsfieldianus, Miq. 
FI. Ind. But. II. 442). 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Moulracin (Falconer). * 

3. St. longicaujjatus, Wight Icon. 1. 1299 ; Miq. in FI. Ind. Bat. 
II. 442. 

Hab. South Tenasserim, 

4. St, caxjdatus, (Echifes caudafa, Burm. FI. Ind. 68, t. 26 ; St 
dicliotomm, DC. in Bull. Soc. Philom. III. 123 and Prod. VIII. 407 ; 
rimi caudatim, Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 9). 

Hab. T(uiasserim, from Moulmein down to Tavoy (Eev. Parish, F«l* 
coner). — FI. Jan, 
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Wrightia, R. Br. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Throat of eoroVa famished U'ith scales or fringes. 

X Corolla-throat fringed with a ring of branched long filiform scales. 

All parts glabrous ; corolla white, the lobes linear-oblong W* tincturia. 

X X Seales of corolla-throat tliick and fieshy, entire or lobed. 

All parts especially the leaves, shortly and densely i)ubescent ; corolla -lol)os broad, the 

. scales of the throat ciineato, 2 — 3-lobulate, IK muUissi ma . 

All parts glabrous ; corolla red, tlie lobes broad, tho scales largo, rounded, obsolctely 
crenate, IK coccinen. 

* * CoroUa~throat quite naked. 

Glabrous, the leaves small and narrow j pedicels filiform ; corolla small, white, 

.. JK irlif/iosn. 

1. W. TTXCTOlUA, R. Rr. in Mein. Wern. 8oc. I. 73 ; Wight Icon, 
t. d 11 ; Rot. Reg. t. 933 ; DC. VwCi. VIII. 40G; Redd. Sy\v. Madr. t. 241 
(Kcrium tinciorium, Roxb. FI. Iiid. 11. 1). 

ITah. Rurmali (according to Rev. F. Mason), jirobably Ava ? 

2. W. MOI.LISSJMA, Wall. Cat. 1G27 and PI. As. rar. IE. f. IIG ; 
DC. Prod. Vlll. 405, {W. Wallichii, DC. Prod. Vlll. 405 ; Dalz. and 
Gibs. Roiiib. FI. 145 ?). 

IlAn. Common in the lower and ui)i)cv mix(3d forests, front Cliitta- 
gong and Ava down to Tciiasscriiu, up to 2000 ft. elevation. — FI. April, 
May ; Fr. CS. 

3. W. coccTXEA, Sims. Rot. Mag- 1. 2G9G ; Rot. Cal>. t. 891 ; Wight 
Econ. t. 112; DC. Prod. Vlll. 407. {Ncrium coccineum, Ro\b. FI. End. 
TE. 2). 

Hah. Chittagong hills. 

4. W. fiELiGTOSA, Rtli. Gen. pi. IE. 713. {Echites rcligiosa, Tey. sin. 
and Rinn. in Nat. Tydsch. Ned. Ind. XXV. 48). 

Hah. Tenasserim and the adjoining Sianu'se provinces. — FI. Ih’. IIS. 
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on two Species of Asia tic BearSy the MamV'* of Bale cUstan 
ATrsus ]n*uiiiosus, Blylliy of Tibet, and on mi apparent! jj nndescribed 
Ihxfroni Balacliistiuu—Bjf W. T. I]l vxfoed, ¥. li. S., &c. 

(Uccoivcd and Head No%t. 7tli, 1877.) 

For Roino years pasl; I liavc eucleavoiirod to obtain a specimen of llio 
small boar, avIucIi is known to inhabit Ilakicbistan and the billy regions oi* 
AVostevn Sind. This boar is well known to residents In Siiid by its Ualucli 
name of “ jMamli’ or “ lihun,” and individual animals have on rare occasions 
IxH'ii fouml straying on to tlio alluvial Hats of the Indus valley. I lirst 
board of* a dark-coloured bear in AVostern Ilalueliistan, when I aeconi- 
panie(|^ Major St. John on the Pcrso-FalucU boundary Slavey in the 
year 1872, but neither at that time, nor in the course of sevgral montlis 
sjient in Sind in 1875-7(5-77, could I procure a skin for examination. I 
have seen fresh tracks of the animal in the Khirthar rarTgo in Western 
Sind, and not only I myself, but several friends have endeavoured to oblain 
a specimen. Not long since a discussion took i)lacc in the columns of the 
‘ rioncer’ news^imper as to this animal, and it was suggested that it might 
be a baboon, and liinted that it must be a myth. The latter hypothesis 
ajipeared supi)ortod by, the extraordinary tales told of the animal by the 
inhabitants of the country, such as their belief that, except in the presence 
of itian, it always waits on its hind legs, and a still more remarkable tale, 
that all ‘‘ MamhS” are females, that each seizes a man and forces him to 
•cohabit with her, after laming him to prevent his escaping, the young be- 

40 
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ing, of course, “ Mamhs” like the mother. Prob*ably the folk lore of 
lialuchistan would furnish many other wonderful stories of the animal, 
if enquiry were made. 

Quite recently my friend Major Mockler, the Political Agent at Gwa- 
dar on the Maknin coast, who has very kindly been trying, for some time 
past, to ])rocuro this and other animals for me, obtained a skin fi*om a 
Paliich chief, Mir Wajedad of Tump, about 70 miles north of Gwiidar. 
This skin, which I received a few days since, had unfortunately remained 
for two months at Gwadar during Major Mocklcr’s absence and without 
his knowing of its arrival, and much of the liair has consequently come off, 
but still there is abundance left to shew the characters 6f the fur. The 
skull is wanting, but the feet have been partly i)reserved. 

Prom the circumstance that I was assured by all my native informants 
both in Sind and Jialuchistan that the “ Mamli*’ was a black bear, I was 
rather inclined to anticipate that it might prove to be the common Indian 
sloth bear Wrsm (Melursm) hbiatus. We have no precise information as 
to the bears of Afghanistan, but Ursus isabcJUnits of the Western Hima- 
layas and U. s^riacus which inhabits Persia are both jjale coloured animals, 
and although the Indian bear is not, so far as I am aware, known to occur 
within the Indus valh'y, or the desert tracts Avhich bound that valley to the 
eastward, (it is mentioned by Stoliezka as a very rare straggler into the 
easternmost part of (^Vtch,) still it might of course be found in the Ihilii- 
chistan hills. A single glance at the skin sent by Major Mockler is how- 
CA^er sullicient to shew that it belongs to a very different animal from the 
sloth bear of Iiulia. The latter has long coarse black hair and very long 
chiAVs ; in the Ealiichislan skin the hair is brown, rather short, and moder- 
ately line, and the claws are unusually small. 

It is impossible to identify the Sind and Haluchistan animal with the 
black Ursns lorqmtus (commonly but most imi)roperly known as V, iibc- 
tanus) and^hc only remaining bears of Avestern and ecntral Asia, are TJ. 
ai'ctos, V, spdacus and U. isabcllinus. It is still a moot point amongst 
naturalists how far these forms are distinguishable, but they all agree in 
being large bears, considerably exceeding U, labial m in dimensions, Avhilst 
the skin from Paluehistan entirely bears out the statement made by 
various observers, and confirmed by all the information which 1 liavo 
been able to procure in Sind, that the “ Mamh” is an exceptionally small 
form of the genus. Even if the present specimen be immature, the tex- 
ture of the fur appears harsher, and the hairs shorter than in U. aretos and its 
allies, Avhilst the colour distinguishes the species from V. torquatus. There 
can I think be but little doubt that the present animal is unnamed ; it friay 
be an exceptionally small race of Z7. aretos, but even in this case tho 
diiference is so great as to entitle the lialuchisian animal to a distinctive' 
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niimo. T ])roposc therefore to call it, from the ancient name of the country 
it inhabits. 


UnsTJS Gedrostanus, sp. nov. 

Syn. Z7. sp. ('/? Mehmm labiatus) Zoology of Persia, p. >17. 

Ursns minor ^ brunnens^ torque pectorali albido, pills brevinsculis in- 
dutm^ unguibus brevibus. Longitudo iota vice quinque pedes : unguibus sin- 
gular ibus inpede nntico sesqui-pollicaribus. 

The colouration is nearly uniform, being a dark rufous brown, much 
the same as the ordinary tint of European individuals of IT. arctos. The 
shoulders and tlio outside of the limbs appear to be darker than the 
back, the belly paler. On the breast there is a narrow white scmieircular 
collar, the ends of which are not prolonged upwards in front of the shoul- 
ders as in If. isnbellinus ; the muzzle is whitish and the extremity of the 
chin white. The cars are not ])reserved. The claws arc dark coloured, 
(several have been lost,) the inner claw on the fore foot measures 1*0 inches 
in a sti'aight lino from base to tip, the second claw on the hind foot 1-25 
in the same manner. The sole of the hind foot, somewhat dried and coii- 
ti’ael«e<l of course, measures 7 inches, and the whole skin, which has been 
dressed, ^ut apparently not stretched, is about 4^- feet long from nose to 
rump. 

The fur, though not very coarse, is harsh and stiff, the hair is about 
2i- inches long on the shoulders, but not more than IJ elsewhere. The 
hairs arc rather thin, ]n’obably from the animal having been killed in the 
hot season. IMajor Mocklcr writes to mo that ho is endeavouring to pro- 
cui’o a better specimen and a skull, and I hope that it will bo j)ossiblo 
before long to give a more complete description of this bear and its aflinities, 

Ooue(u*ning the range of IT. GcJrosianus^ it appears to bo found 
throughout the hills of Baluchistan to the foot of the Persian highlands. 
Wheji^ travelling through western Baluchistan in 1872, Major St. dohn 
learned that the i)ale coloured Syrian bear replaces the dark, Baluchistan 
animal near Bam iiiNarumshir. To the west, as already imticcd, the ‘ Mamh’ 
is found ill all the higher hills of western Sind, from tho neighbourhood 
of the sea to the Bohin pass, and it probably occurs throughout Kelut. To 
tho northward we know very little about bears ; none are mentioned by Hut- 
ton ill his ‘ Aough notes on the Zoology of Candahar,* J. A. S. B. XIV, 
p. 3 liO, Ac., and wo have no precise information as to the kind which in- 
habits Afghanistan, except that Burncs (Cabool, p. 103), says it is of a 
reddish brown^ colour, which rendci’s it possible that tho species may be 
iiRntical with that ^ound in Baluchistan. 

Before describing a fox, of which two specimens were sent by Major 
Mockler with the skin iust described, it may be as well to give a descrip- 
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tioii of another imperfectly known species of bear, for the skin of which 1 
am indebted to Mr. L. Mandelli. The skin was brought to Mr. Miindclli 
at Darjiling by a man who said tliat he had purchased it at Lhas.sa, and 
that the animal inhabited the plains in the neighl)ourliood of that city. I 
could iind no de.seription of this animal until Dr. Anderson called my 
attention to a notice by IMr. Dlyth in the Society’s Journal for 1S53, V"ol. 
XXII, j). 5S0, of an imperfect skin, sii])iw)sed to be tliat of a variety of 
the Himalayan black bear {Ursiis /orf/m/ios v. tibetanm) for which the 
name pnbliiosus wa.s sngg('stcd, should the s]iecies prove distinct. AVhilst 
I doubt whether a name thus bestowed lias any claim to recognition, I 
shall retain the term jirojiosed in the present case, as it appAirs unobjeetion- 
able. The sjH'cimen was briefly noticed in Dlyth’s Catalogue of the jVIani- 
inalia in the jMu.seiiin of the Asiatic Society, and in Jcrdoii’s ‘ Mammals’, 
as tlie ‘Dine Hear' of Tibet, a name under which the original s])ecimon 
was sent by Dr. Canijiliell. The skin now received is perfect and in fair 
condition, but the greater part of the skull is wanting, only the jaws 
having been retained with the skin, and even of thesii the hinder ti'clli.are 
(hd'ective. Tlie animal was proliably of consid(*ral)li* size, judging by tlie 
teeth, which are much larger than any in the skulls of TJ, itsabrllinm in 
the IMuseum, except in one case, of which inoro presently. It is uiaiiifest 
tl)at the animal is di.stinguished by the cliaracters of the fur, claws and 
dent if ion, from If. torqitaim, and that it is in all 2 >i’ohal)ility (dosely allied 
to U. ImbcllinuSy and consequently to the European bear, (J. arctos. 


Uiisus murxosL’s. 

Dlyth, J. A, S. B., 1853, XXIT, p. 589. 

‘ Blue Bear’ of Tibet ; Blyth, Cat. Mam. Mus. As. Soc., p. 7G. — Jordon, 
Mammals of India, j). 71. 

Ursns ojfinh U. isabcllino, stqyra fusoo-fiUvus^ (lorsalibm 

lonffiiiisculis, confrrtis, mbviollihus^ ni^risjfulvo-tenninatis^ cajpitc hw'^icr'is- 
qiie fill vis, arlubus nifjris, ungmbii,s jpallid is fortibm. 

The gcncrhl colouration above is tawmy brown, palest on the Load and 
shoulders, darker on the back, w'here the hairs are black with tawny ti 2 )s, 
and black on the limbs. The head is tawny, much of the same colour as 
Vrsus isfihellinus, a little darker and browner under the eyOs and on the 
forehead : the cars have tufts of long hair mixed tawny and black. Be- 
hind the head the neck is rather darker, but on tlie upjier part of the breast 
there is a broad jiale tawny crescentic band, with the ujiper terminations 
prolonged upwards, in front of the shoulder, almost to the back, prcciseiy^ts 
in U. isabcllinus. In U. labiatus and U. torquatus the Iftind is confined 
to the breast, and the same appears to be the case in Tf. Qedrosianus. The ‘ 
upper and hinder parts of the shoulders in XT.pruinosUiS arc covered with tawny 
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liairs about Si to 4 inclics long, whilst the interscapnlar}’ region, like tbo rest 
of the back, is clothcjd with black hairs, fulvous at the tips. The hair is moclor- 
at(dy lino and about 3 inches long on the back. A])j)arently the animal 
■wlion killed was about to lose its long ■winter coat, for the Iiair is much 
f(‘ltcd and matted together in jdaccs, and a short line tawny hair is seen to 
b(' growing beneath. Tlie hoary apiJcarance given to the fur by the fulvous 
ti])s is e-\tremely characteristic, but it may very i)ossibly bo less conspi- 
cuous at some seasons. 

The claws are pale in colour, strong, and moderately curved, the first (and 
largest) claw on the fore foot measuring 2*2 inches in a straight line from 
insertion to tip, and 2*/ 5 round the curv^e; the corresponding measurements 
of the first-hind claw are 1*3 and 1*J< inches. 

The animal is evidently old, several oF the promolars have been lost, 
and the alveoli obliterated ; the molai’s arc much worn. As aln-'ad}^ inen- 
iioiiod the size of the teeth and especially of the molars is umisnally large ; 
the eaiiines a])pcar very little larger than in Z7. lahiutios. The ])usterior 
mokir ill the upper jaw is wanting on one side and iinjicrleet on tlic other, 
it must ho nearly II iiiebes long and ils anterior jioriion is O’SS broad, tho 
anlo%penuliimate (1st true molar) measures 0*9 inch in length by 0*72, 
the tooil^ anterior to tliis or liindmost iircmolar is 0*02 long. The three 
together when perfect must have measured nearly 3 inches in Imigth. The 
1st lower irue molar measures 1*02 long by 0*53 broad, the second 1*05 by 
0 03, tlie 3rd and hindmost 0*83 by 0 02. 

It Las already been mentioned that th(‘re is in the Society’s old col- 
leerioii, now in tlie Indian Museum, a very large bear’s skull attributed to 
(Irsns isnbdJinm. The skull, No. 221, (r. of Blyth’s Catalogue is called 
“ Cnormous skull From Kashmir purchased 1858,” I was, 1 believe, 
Avitli Mr. Jjlyth when ho purchased this skull in the Calcutta Bazaar, at 
the shoj) of a dealer in all kinds of similar articles, where heads of various 
anim«ls from vciy difl'ercnt. parts of India were mixed together. Thus I 
remember myselF purcliasing on tho same occasion an OHs IJi»ih/soni ^i\A\ 
ami a fine Frontlet of Cervus Duvnucclli ; one of course •from Tibet origi- 
nally, the otiicr from the plains of India. I should consequently attach no 
importance whatever to the siijiposod locality. 

Now the teeth of this largo bear’s skull resemble those in the jaws of Mr. 
Mandelli’s specimen of Ur&m imwioma so closely, that it is by no moans 
improbable tluit both may have belonged 1 o tJic same species. The foi’inor 
is larger than any otlfer skull of €r%m isahdlinus iii the Museum and tho 
jp^lsiV teeth ar» unu^ially large, though still inferior in size to those of U. 
pruinosas. The following are a few dimensions : 

Length from anterior edge of foramen magnum to end of premax- 
illarics, 


12*5 
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J3rca(lth across hinder j)ortion of zygomatic arches, 8 S 

Breadth of frontal bones between orbits, 3 3 

Breadth oF palate between posterior molars, 1-9 

Lengtli of 3 posterior molars in nj^per jaw, 2 7 

Length of lower jaw from angle to symphysis, 9*8 


The bears of India and the neighbouring regions, so far as known, now 
consist of the following species : 

LTrsiis Mala if anus, Malay Peninsula and Burma to Arakan. 

Z7. torr/uaius. Forest region of the Himalayas, and, it is said, the 
hills South of Assam. 

W. pruinosus. Plains of Eastern Tibet. 

IT, isabellinus. Western Ilimalaj^as, chiefly above the forests, un- 
known in Tibet, and even in the U 2 )por Indus Valley, Ladakli, &c. 

IT, (^Melnrsivs) lahiatus. Plains and hills of Peninsular India and 
Ceylon, extending, it is said, into the hills South of Assam. 

JJ, Gedrosianus. Hills of Western Sind. . 

Of the above U, pruinosus is the only si^ecies not found within Indian 
limits. The discovery that JJrsus pruinosus is widely (liff'creut • 'tVoiii 
JJ, torquatus removes tlic last excuse for applying to the latter animal 
a name derived from a country in -NYhich no such sj)ccies cxisfs. The 
range of Ursiis torquatus has now been fairly ascertained to bo Cis- 
Himalayan in Southern Asia, although some naturalists refer Ix^ars from 
Jajian and Eastern Siberia to the same species, and as the use of the sj)eci- 
fic name Tihetanus involves a serious error, some other term should be 
substituted. 

Fortunately in this instance there is no need to suggest a new name, 
for Wagner,* in 1811, proposed to call this bear U. torquatus on the ground 
that the animal not being known in Tibet, the original name given by 
Cuvier was inapproj^riatc. Wagner’s name was adopted by Schiiizt, and sub- 
scfjuontly b/’Dr. J. E. GrayJ, wdio however a 2 )pcars to ciuote Sehinz as its 
author. Mr. Blyih, in the ‘ Catalogue of the Mammalia in the IMuseuni 
Asiatic Society,’ p 77, referred U, torquatus, Sehinz, to U. lahiatus, hwi this 
is evidently a mistake, as can be seen from Sehinz’ s descrijition and from 
the facts mentioned above. It is 2 >robable that Mr. Blyt^i, who worked 
under the disadvantage of having a very im 2 ^crfect scientific library at 
command, took the reference from some other authority. 

No one can be more averse than I am in general to changing S 2 iccific 
names, but I think, following the British Association rule, that a naiufj 

* Schreher, Siiugcthiere, Supplement band, II, p. 144. 

t 8yn. Mam., 1, p. 302. 

t r. Z. S., 1804, p. G88; Oat. Cam. Pack. Edcnt. Mam., Jlrit. Mus., 1869, p. 226. 
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slionkl be altered when it involves serious error, that the change is jusiitied 
in tlic i)rcsent instance. 

With the skin of TTrsus Gedrosianus^ Major Mocklcr sent to me two 
well-preserved skins and a perfect skeleton of a singularly small and very grey 
fox, with the following note : ‘ I send tw’O skins and a skeleton of the ‘ Poll* 
wliich seems to bo a very diminutive fox. They were sliot by one of my 
‘ sepoys in the liills about 15 miles from Gwadar ; he sat up at night for 
‘ them over water, and threw about some dates and fish as bait.* 

The * Poh’ appears to me to bo the same as the small Bushire fox, 
which, in the Zoology of Persia,* I referred, with doubt, after examining a 
young living specimen at the Zoological Gardens in London, to Canis fame- 
Itiiiip. That the present animal must however be distinct from 
that dcjscribod by liujipell is, I think, shewn by the dimensions : in Canis 
faniclicus tlie length of the head is 5 inches 6 lines, (French measure 
= 5 85 English,) and the whole length from nose to end of tail 2 ft. 10 in. 
(about 3 feet English,) of wliieh the tail is 1 ft. 2 in. (1 ft. 3 in. English). 
Now ill the little Baluchistan fox, the skull is only about 3^- inches long and 
tlie i\hoIe length of the skeleton 2 ft. 7 in. of whicli aboftt 1 ft. 1 in. be- 
long to the tail. It is not clear whether Biippell in measuring the tail 
includeir the hair at the end, if lie did, that would account for 2 or 3 in- 
ches of the length and the pre.sent animal would have a proportionally 
longer tail, but in any case, allowing for the probability that the measure- 
ments given in Jtiijipeirs work are from a stuffed specimen, the diifercnco 
in the size of the head is ([uitc inconsistent with the identification of tho 
Baluchistan animal with Cants famclicus. The colour moreover in tho 
formm* is much greyer, and the clicsnut^lursal striiie of C. famcUcm wanting 
or very faintly represented. I propose to name the Baluchistan fox from 
its grey' colour. 


VlTLPES CXSVBj sp. nov. 

‘ Viblpps famelicus ? Riipp.* Eastern Persia, II, p. 41. 

V pawns, V. famolico ajfinis sed minor, magis griseus, alque fascia 
dorsnli castaned fere vel omnim carens, capilc nucha lergogne anteriore in- 
tcrdiim rnf csccntibus, dorso nigro-lavaio,pHorim apicibus alhis, abdomine 
(libido, auricuiis extiis isabellino-griscis, caudd pilis longis albidis supra 
postieeq^m nigro terminal is, indiitd. long, tola, pilis ad cxtremitalcm caudee 
inclusis, circa 33, caddie 15, cranii 3*0, poll. angl. 

The geiitral oplom* is grey, blackish on tho back and the ui^per por- 


Euiitcni Persia, Vol. IT, p. 41. 
t iliippcll, Atlus, p. 15, Tttf. 5. 
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tioii and end of the tail, tlie lower parts from the breast including the undi r 
surface of the tail white, the muzzle in front of the eyes dusky brown, 
sides of the h(‘ad pale rufous, fondiead more rufous, the hairs being brown 
at the base with scattered white tips, which arc also found on the dusky 
muzzle. 

The ears are grey outside with a slight rufescent tinge, white inside. 
In one specimen the cars are more dusky than in the other, which is shewn 
by the teeth of the skull to have been an iigcd animal. The hair of tho 
body is soft and long, the longest hairs on the middle of tho back bein 
about 2 inches in length, with much fine under fur of ;i grey colour, dar 
ashy in one specimen, pale ashy in the other, the longer hairs on the back 
arc black near the ends, tho tips of many being white. On the anterior 
]>ortion of tlie back in one specimen, the bail’s arc rufous between the grey 
base and the blackish tip, and the rufous colour extends along the back 
of the neck. This imperfectly marked rufous colour doubtless represents tho 
chesnut strijio in V, famcVicm, Tlie gajio and chin are dusky, the breast 
ashy grey, the abdomen white. The fore legs arc pale rufescent in th e 
older specimen, dusky grey in the younger, the hind li'gs rufous brown oiit- 
sid(; in tlui oneTiniinal, dusky black in the other, the tail is very bushy^ the 
luiii’s grey or white with long black ends above and at the tip, so that tlie 
tail appears blackish except below, where it is white or nearly while. Tho 
skins arc too much stretched for their mcasurcincnt to be of any use, cxccjit 
in tho case of tin; tail, which measures 15 to 10 inches ; of this tho hairs at 
tho end are about 2^- in. The measurements above given are founded on 
the skeleton. 

The skull, wdiicli, as already mentioned, is that of an aged animal, is 
very small an<l almost destitute of cjysts. Tlie binder portion of the brain 
])an is much rounded and the small occipital crest very low on tho back of the 
bead, being in fact about ecpially distant from foramen nvfjpiniii and 
the top of the skull. The following are measurements of this skull : ^ 

, inches metre 


Length from occipital ci’cst to anterior termina- 
tion of preinaxilla*, 3. 05 *092 

„ from anterior margin of foramen mag- 

num to do,, 3‘35 'OS t 

„ of sntnrc between nasal bones, 112 *028 

llroadth of nasal portion of skull at posterior ter- 
mination of premaxi 11a), ; 0 57 ‘^11^ 

„ of frontal region behind postorbital pro- 
cesses, 0*73' 'OiS 

„ of brain case where widest across parietal 

region, 1’*^* ‘025 

„ of skull leross zygomatic arches, 2*02 *0505 

c 
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XiOngtli of bony palate from anterior termination 


of premaxillai to opening of posterior nares, 
(measured to end ot small posterior projec- 


ting process in the middle of the palate,) ... 

1*85 

•047 

Breadth of bony palate between penultimate mo- 
lars (1st true molar.s,) 

0-47 

•012 

Length of last upper premolar, 

0*38 

•0095 

„ of 1st molar, 

0*26 

•0065 

Breadth of do., 

0*37 

•009 


Of the limb .bones the humerus is 3*1 inches long, the radius 3, 
the femur 3*13* and the tibia 3*58. 

P. >S^.— “Since the preceding description of TIrsm Oedrosianus was in 
tj’^pc, J)r. Duke has written to the ‘ Pioneer* to say that he has received 
two imperfect skins of a ‘ Mamh’ obtained near Quetta, and that they are 
bJjiek. It remains to be seen whether the black and brown bears of Balu- 
chistan arc varieties or distinct. The former is more probable. 


XV . — an apparently new hare, and some other mammalia from Oily it, 
— By W. T. BiiANroED, F. 11. S. 

(Received and Read Novr. 7th, 1877.) 

A small collection of mammals made in the course of last year by Cap- 
tain Biddulph in the extreme north-western part of Kashmir was left by 
him in Indian Museum, with a request that I 'would examine the speci- 
mens. The skins comprise a fox, an otter, a hare, a Lagomys, and a mouse. 

The fox ap 2 )ears to mo to be probably a form of Vulpes montanus in 
summer dress. A similar s])ccimen was obtained by Captain Biddul[)h in 
Kjisl^liar and made over by hiniio Dr. 8toliczka. The fur is very short ; there 
being, in fact, scarcely anything but the underfur left, and even# that is thin. 
ITiider th(\se conditions the colour differs widely from that of F. montanus 
in its winter garb, and most skins arc taken wlien the fur’ is in fme con- 
dition. The specimen is from Hanza (probably a place of that name 
N. N. E. of Cilgit), and was obtained at an elevation of 8000 feet. Another 
precisely simiMir, except that the cars were less black, was also procured. 

In the skin before mo, tlio face is rufous, deepest in front of the eyes, 
the cars sooty black putsido, the middle of the back ferruginous witli a 
brown tinge from the under fur, a very distinct rufous cross band on the 
^ifouldors, so as to form a marked cross on the back, and the sides of the 
body very pale.* Lower parts dirty white. Tail not full, very woolly, (as is 
the fur generally,) slightly rufous above, elsewhere dirty white mixed with 
41 
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black liairs, the tail-tip wliite. Legs rufous externally with dark hairs in- 
termixed. 

The otter-skin unfortunately wants the skull, and it is impossible to 
determine it accurately. It has evidently belonged to a large form, ap- 
j)roaclnng Lntra vu7(/aris in size, but it is much paler in colour. The upper 
parts are somewhat light brown, the under fur being very pale wliitish 
brown at the base, then rich ^vood-brown, rather rufous, w'ith numerous 
longer hairs mixed, which have whitisli tips, giving a pale speckled appear- 
ance to the fur. On the lower ])arts the under fur is Avhite at the base, 
then liglit brown, with long w'hite hairs intermixed, so that the general 
colour is slightly sullied white. The wdiiskcrs are white. Sides of the head 
below the ears and eyes, chin, and throat rather whiter than the .breast and 
abdomen. 

This animal may belong to the Central and Northern Asiatic spc'cies, 
referred by various naturalists to i. vulgaris. The exact locjality is not 
given, but the specimen Avas doubtless obtained on the upper Indus or one 
of its tributaries. 

Of the mouse only a dried skin is preserved. The locality is marked 
‘Ilunza 8000 feet,’ and is probably the place already mentioned. 1 am 
unable to identify this skin Avith any knoAvn species : it closely resembh\s 
Mus Bactrlanm, but appears distinguished by having the uj)per surface 
of the tail very much darker than the lower and by longer feet. Tlie 
colour above is broAvn, below Avhitish, the tail dark brown above, ]^:ilo 
isabellinc below, feet Avhitish. The skin measures from nose to rum]) 2 0, 
tail very little above 2, tarsus Avithout claws 0’75. I do not like to 
proposi? a new name on the amount of evidence before me. M. Bactrianus 
is said by Jordon to Inwc been sent from Kashmir, the only localities 
given by Jllyth however are in the Tanjab. I have since obtained this 
mouse from various parts of Sind, from Ajmere, Avhoro it has been found 
by Major St. John, and throughout niany 2 )arts of Baluchistan and 
Southern IV-sia. It is possible that the Ilanza mouse may be merely a 
variety. w 

The hare I am unable to identify Avith any known species and I there- 
fore 2 )i’opo.se to name it from its di.scoverer. 

Lepus Biddulpht, sp. nov. 

L. minor, ad L. Tibetanum, L. proxime aecedens, su^ 

pra pall ide rufesccus, pilorum apicibus 7iigrisintc7'mixtis, infra alhus, caudd 
supcniG nigra, ui'opygio cum dorso concolore, auribus mediocrihus, apicibus 
ad margincm nigris, collo peetoreque pallide rufescentibuB ; vellere moliij 
longimculo, ad basin oinereo. Long, corii desiccati a rostro ad basin caudes 
19, caudoi cum pilis 4‘5, tarsi 5, auris extus 4*26 poll, Angl. 
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Ilah, m Yassin (Gilgit) art? Kashmir ultra flmien 

Induin jacente. 

The general colour above is rather pale rufous, with a dusky wash caused 
by the tips of the longer hairs being black. There does not ap])ear, in tho 
only skin I have examined, to be the grey rump of L. Famirensis and 
several other Central Asiatic species. The forehead and central portion 
of the muzzle is pale rufcscent grey, the hairs rufous ashy at the base, tlien 
brown, and isabclline at the tips. Tho sides of the head are paler, but a 
few blacdc tips are found on the hairs of tho cheeks. There is *a pale ill- 
dolincd band on each .side of the muzzle, including the eye. Whiskers black 
at the base, while towards the end ; some wholly white. Anterior ])ortioii 
of the oars •outside nearly the same colour as the forehead, hair soft, not so 
dcnisc and harsh as in L. Pamirensis, posterior portion of outer surface pale 
rufous, extreme tip of ear black outside, the black running al>out a third 
of th(i way down the posterior edge. Neck all round and breast pale rufous, 
hairs ashy at tlic base and pale ti])ped, except on the nape. Fur of botly 
.soft, oil the hinder part of tlie hack the hair is about 1} inches long, and 
consists of coarser piles mixed with hue woolly under fur. Throughout the 
dorsa^ iiortion the hair is ashy at the base, then isabclline, followed liy a 
brown the end being pale rufous, except in tho longest hairs, which are 
tipjied ])lack. Tail sooty black above. Limbs (externally pale rufous. 

I hid(M’i)art.s white, 

"Jlic .skull of Lepus Biddnlphi differs from that of L, Tibetnnm in 
tlie following characters. The parietals arc broaden* and Hatter, tho width 
of the frontals greater and they are somewhat more convex just Indiirid the 
jiost-orhital processes. The nasals are truncated behind, the angle fornuHl 
by the junction of tho ])o.steri()r and exterior margins being a right angle as in 
L. Stoliczhmus and L, Yarkamhnsisy diffiiring in this res|>ect from L. Tibe~ 
fanm^ L. Famirensis^ Jind L, hgpsibins. The hinder extremities of tho pre- 
maxiliie are parallel with the hinder margin of the nasals, the jugal is 
narrower vertically. The muzzle is less high and tho whole ikull Hatter. 
The ])alatal oiieuing is smaller and differently formed behind. The open- 
ing of the posterior nares is narrower. The lower jaw is much less high. 

The nearest approach to the skull of Z. JUddaIpJii, amongst the spccic.s 
of wdiich specimens arc available for comparison, is made by the hare which 
inhabits the A'arakash valley bctweim Ladak and Yarkand. This species 
much resembles L, paUlprs of Hodgson from tho portion of Tibet north 
of Neiial and Sikkim. • In the skull of the Karakash hare, however, the 
nagals extend Jiackwards to some distance bej^ond tho terminations of the 
premaxilhe, the zygomatic arch is broader and more convex beneath, the 
postorbitaJ processes are differently shaped and the whole skull larger. 
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The skull, extracted from the skin, is imperfect behind, and the length 
cannot be measured. It was probably under 3^- inches. The following 


are some of the dimensions : 

111. Met. 

Length of suture between nasal bones, 1'23 *031 

Greatest breadth across hinder portion of zygo- 
matic arches, 1*6 *01 

Breadth of brain case behind glenoid fossa, ... 1*17 *029 

Breadth of frontal region where narrowest be- 
hind post-orbital processes, 0*57 *014 

Breadth of nasals Avhere widest near posterior 

termination, 0*G2 *010 

„ „ at anterior end, 0-51 *013 

Lengtli of bony palate behind anterior palatal 

orifices, 0*25 *00G 

Width of do. between anterior molars, 0’45 *011 

Length of row upper molars, O Gl *015 

„ of lower jaw from angle to symphysis,... 2*25 *057 

Height do. to condyle, 1*32 *033 


The Lagomgs I find somewhat difllcult to determine. Captain Bid- 
dulpha has collected two specimens, one from the Gilgit district, obtained 
at nil elevation of 10,000 feet, the other from the Kishengunga valley, 
at 7500 ft. On the whole these specimens ajijicar to me to agree best with 
L. aitriUis, the species inhabiting the Indus valley in Ladak at moderate 
elevations, but the ears, so far as can be judged, are much smaller, 
scarcely exceeding in size those of L. Boylci. The dimensions however 
a])i)car larger than those of L. Jtoglei, and the fur is much longer and 
softer. The colouration of the upper parts is greyish brown, the face 
being rufous to a variable extent, and there being in both skins a 
marked rufous patch below the ears, (the glandular patch notic'd in 
skins of soifie species of Lagomgs by Dr. Gunther ; Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
Septr. 1S75, Seiv 4, Vol. XVI, p. 230,) though this is evidently a 
variable character, for whilst in one skin, and this has the forehead 
less rufous than the other, the patch below the ear is ferruginous, and 
the breast, .shoulders and flanks rufous, in the other skin the tinge is much 
fainter and is confined to the sides of the neck. The Ibwer parts are 
white, faintly tinged with rufous in one specimen, the blackish basal por- 
tion of the hair shewing conspicuously. 

The skull is very near that of both i. auritus and L, Hoylei ; from 
that of the former it only differs in having the nasals a little broader 
behind, and the orbits a trifle smaller, and from that of the latter by 
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similar small difFercnces. Neither the external characters nor the skull 
agree with L, rufescens. 

The following is a summarized list of the sjiecics above discussed ; 

1. Vulpcs montanus. 

2. Itiiira^ either L. vulgaris, var. or an allied species. 

3. Mus, probably new, allied to M, Bactrianus. 

4. Lepus Biddulphi, sp. nov. 

5. Lagomgs auritus ? var. 


XVT . — On a supposed new Sheep from the Central Hills of KelaL — Bg 

A. 0. Home. 

(Received SOtli October; Read 7th November, 1877.) 

(With plate IV.) 

I received last year from Major Sandeman, C. S. I., Political Superin- 
tendent of Kelat, the head and horns of a sheep which he suj)pos(*d to be 
the samjj^ as the oorial {Ovis cgcloceros) and which had been obtained in 
the Jlills above the Bolan pass. 

Directly I saw these horns I was struck with their greater length and 
slenderness, and their peculiar twist, and after comparing them with two 
specimens of O. Vignei, and numerous specimens of O. cgcloceros, and the 
descrijdion of 0. Gmelini, the head appears to me to belong to a hitherto 
undescribed species. 

In all these three species, as far as I can make out, each horn lies in 
one plane, whereas in the jjrescnt species the horn twists out, in a capital 
S. fashion. There is in fact much the same difFercnce between the horns 
of tke present species and of O. cgcloceros ^ that there is between those of 
O. Knrcleni, and O. Ilodgsoni, • 

It seems to me not impossible that this species may bo one at any rate 
of the wild stocks from which the domesticated breed originated. 

I proi)Ose to name this sheep 

^ Ovrs BLAOTonni. 

after my friend Mr. W. T. Blanford, our well known Zoologist and Gcolo- 

gist- ... 

The following are the dimen.sions of the skull and horns with corre- 
.sponding dim(Jnsion« of those of a si)eciincn of 0, cgcloceros, of apparently 
the same age,, viz., about 8 jjjars. In the case of each measurement, the 
dimension first given is that of Blanfordi, 
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Length from the occipital crest to the end of the premaxil- 

laries, 10*25, 10*85 

„ from the anterior border of the foramen magnum,... 9*85, 8 55 

„ of the bony palate from the opening of the posterior 

narcs to the extremity of the premaxillaries, 4*7, 4*5 

„ of the upper molar scries, 2*0, 2 S5 

Breadth of palate between last molars, 1*03, 1*09 

„ between anterior prcmolars, 1*13, 10 

„ of the fossa between the j^tcrygoid jn'occsscs, 0*5, 0*75 

Greatest width of skull at posterior border of orbit, 5-3, 5*0 

Length of horns along the curve, 35*75, 20 5 

Circiiiufcrcnce of ditto at base, 9*0, 10 

'Width from tip to tip of horns in a straight line, 16*5, 5*4 

Greatest breadth of horn at base, 2*25, 2* 15 

tireatest de])th of horn at base, 3 25, 3*25 

Width of forehead between orbits, 3*5, 3*S 


The lower part of the forehead at tlie nasal suture and thi» wliolo of 
the frontals are more raised and convex than in cither O, cgdoccroSy or O. 
Vignei, 

The frontal ridge l)etwccn the bases of the horns is less dcvii*oped in 
O, Blanfovdi^ and in this latter the posterior convex margin of the bony 
palate is differently shaped, being more pointed and not nearly semicircular 
as in O, eye I over os. 

Although this was promised me, 1 have not, I regret to say, as yi‘t 
received any skin of this sheep ; but I should hope that the dimensions 
above given, accom])anied by an accurate drawing, would suffice to enable 
other observers to identify this su])poscd new species. 


XVII . — Catalogue of the recorded Cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, up to the 
end of V6l% compiled ly Hkniiv P. Blakfobjd, Meteorological Be- 
porter to the Oevernment of India, 

The following list was drawn up with a view to ascertaining with great- 
er accuracy than had previously been practicable, what is tlie distribution 
of cyclones at the different seasons of the year, and also what parts of the 
Bay are most liable to storms, in each season of the year. The general^ 
results arrived at on these heads have been announced in my datcly publish- 
ed work “ The Indian Meteorologist’s Vade Mecum.*' 
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The basis of the present catalogue has been furnished by the two lists 
published by Dr. Buist in Vols. xiiandxiv, of the Transactions of the Bom- 
bay Geographical Hociety, and that given by Mr. Piddington in the Sailor’s 
Horn Book,* accompanying a chai*t of the storm tracks. To these I have 
added a considerable number of stonns, notices of which I have gatlicred 
from other sources, and also those recorded in recent years in the Beports 
of the Meteorological Department. A few evident errors in Dr. Buist’s 
catalogues (possibly arising from misprints) have been corrected, and atten- 
tion has been drawn to some doubtful cases. 

Tha several authorities referred to are designated in the Catalogue by 
the following symbols ; 

B. I. Buist’s first catalogue. Trans. Bombay Geog. Soc. Vol. xii. App. A. 
B. IT, ditto second ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto xiv. p. 11). 

P. I -XXV. Piddington’s Memoirs in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal. 

1*IIB. ditto Sailor’s Horn Book of Storms. 

A A II. Asiatic Annual register. 

(). Orme’s History of the Military transactions in Ilindostan. 

0. (kipper’s Winds and Monsoons. 

lin\^ Jlorsburgh’s Indian Directory. Taylor’s Edit. 1871. 

G. ^ Goldingluim and Taylor. Madras Met. llegister 1822-1843. 
SGMA. Surveyor General’s Meteor. Abstracts for Calcutta 181-0-77. 
j\[J. Madras Journal. 

E. Dr. Liebog in the J. As. Soc. Bengal 1858. 

1»1{S. Proc. Iloyal Soc. London. 

B M I ? . Bengal M etcorological lleports. 

G. it B. Gastroll and Blanford. lleporfc on Calcutta Cyclone 18G4. 

W. Bep. AV. G. Willson’s Special lleports on Cyclones. 

E. Bep. J. Eliot’s ditto ditto ditto. 

Allot. ’ The Author from private notes. 

AJ. • Asiatic Journal. 

T. Col. Tliuillicr in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal. Vol. xv^i. p. I. 

* AIbo in Vol. xvi, part 2 of tho Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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No. Days. Details of Storm. Authority. 

^ I 

I 1737, Oct. I 7th A violent earthquake and furious PHD. p. 225. 

hurricane at the mouth of 
tlie Ganges ; reached GO miles 
up the river. 20,000 craft 
of all descri])tions destroyed. 

300,000 peojde said to have 
perished in Lower Bengal or 
in the Gulf. The river rose 
40 feet above its usual level. 

11 1717 Oct. 2iid !Six French men of war blown O. 

out of Madras roads by a bur- C. p.*57. B. 
ricane ; one found(n*cd and 4 
dismasted. Twenty other ves- 
sels driven ashore or lost at 
sea. Storm not felt at Pon- 
I dicherr}". 

HI l7l0'Apl. 13th A furious hurricane on the Coro- O. 

mandcl Coast. English camp C. p. G2. 
at Porto Novo blown down. 

Two Indiamcn stranded. The 
Apollo hospital ship, Sevi~ 
broke GO guns, and Namur 
, 74 lost. 

IV 1752, Oct. 31st Violent hurricane on the coast of O. 

Madras. Bain that fell conti- C. p. 58. 
unou.sly for several days laid 
the whole country under water. 

V 1760 Dec. 31st A Cyclone at Pondicherry during O. 

1701 Jim. 1st the siege. Central calm pass- C. p. 58. 
cd over the town at 
of New Year’s eve. 

VI |17G3 Oct. I 21st I Madras. All vessels at anchor | C. 2>- 59. 

, in the roads lost. 

VII |l768'Oct. I 29th | Madras. Indiaman lost C. p. GO. 

in the roads. Storm not felt 
at Pondicherry. 

VIII |l782!Oct. I 20th | Madras. More than one hun- 1 HID. 
j , , Jred country vessels stranded. 

IX |l787May |l9th & Great storm and storm wave Aj4R. 7^788. 

20th. 1 inundation at Coringa; pene- PHD. p. 195. 
trated 20 miles inland. Esti- B. i. 
mated that 20,000 souls and 
500,000 cattle perished. 

• Those ostimatoB are in all probability greatly exaggerated, as will readily feo*' 
believed by any person acquainted with the character of Indian statistics, oven at the 
l>iesont day. The loss of life in the Backorgungo cyclone of November 1876, was 
eventually found to be only about half the original estimate, although this latter was 
based on an actual enumeration of a certain number of villages, and had been framed 
with compurutivc caution. ^ 
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^0* Days. Details of Storm. Authority. 

IX 1789 Dec. | ? |a great storm wave inundation PHB. 

at Coringa. Accounts collect- 
ed by M. de la Place in 1840. 

[Perhaps the same as the pre- 
ceding. H. P. B.] 

X 1792;Oct. l2Gth & At Madras. No detaUs given. B. i. 

27th. I 

XI |l797’ JuncfjlSth to At Madras. No details. B. i. 

20th. I 

XII l7i07;Nov.| ? ]In north of Bay. Eecorded by PHB. 

I H. C. S. Minerva, 

XIII 1800, Oct. 1 19th. Furious hurricane and earth- B. t. 

quake at Ongole and Masuli- PHB. p. 226. 
patam. Many houses at On- 
golc shaken down. 

XIV ISOOOct. 28th. 'Hurricane at Coringa and Ma- B. x. 

I I sulipatam. PHB. 

XV lS03Dec. 4th. jll. M. S. Centurion experienced HID. 

•• a violent hurricane between 

r I Trincomalee and Madras. 

XVI 1805 Jan. 7th. ;At Trincomalee and on Coroman- AAE. 1808. 

del* Coast and across penin- B. i. 
sula to Tellicherry on the Ma- 
labar Coast. 

? 1805 Mar 16th. 'Calcutta and Lower Bengal B. l. 

[Doubtful if this were a cy- 
clone from the Bay. H. F. B.] 

XVII 1807 Dec. 10th & Madras. The sea breached the fort B. i. 

11th. and walls of the Black town. HID. 

Storm not felt to north of Pu- AAJl. x. 129. 
licat, nor at Pondicherry. 

XVIII 1808 Sept- l5ili <fc Cyclone at Vizagaj^atam. 20 AAll. x. 153. 
6th. I country ships di ivcn on shore. 

? 1808 Dec. 12th. .Madras and South Coromandel B. i. 

Coast. Great loss of life and^ 
shii)ping. [Probably a mis- 
take, being a repetition of 
XVII II. F. B.]. 

XIX ISllMay 3rd. [Madras. Destroyed nearly every B. i. 

vessel in the roads. Ninety na- HID. 
tive vessels wrecked. ThaBooer 
frigate and store ship Manches- 
, I ter run ashore and wrecked. 

"XX 1818 Oct. 2Srd& Madras. Centre of cyclone pass- B. i. 

• 24th. I ed over the town, AJ. May 1819. 

'XXI L820|Mar. 29th &jMadras [and Kistnajpatam ?] B. i. PHB.p. 55. 
30th. 


42 
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No. 

Year. 

Month. 

Days. 

Details of Storm. 

Autho- 

rity. 

XXII 

1820 

May 

8th. 

Madras and also on Malahar 
coast. Occasioned some loss 
of shipping south of Bombay. 

B. r. 

PHB. p. 
50, 95. 

XXIIl 

1822 

June 

? 

Storm wave swept over Bur isal and 
Backergunj. 50,000 souls said 
to have perished. Storm travel- 
led only 53 miles in 24 hours. 

B. T. 

PUB p. 
50. 

XXIV 

1823 

May 

2Gth. 

From the north of the Bay over 
Balasore. The Liverpool and. 
Oracahessa storm. Six large 
shijos wrecked. 

B. T. 

PUB p. 
50. 

XXV 

1823 

' June 

2nd. 

Chittagong and Delta of Ganges. 

B. I. 

XXVI 

1824 

June 

8tb. 

Chittagong. Heavy inundations 
causing immense loss of life 
and projx)rty. 

B. j. 

P. XXII. 

XXVll 

1827 

May 

7th to 
10th. 

fl 

Madras. Several native vessels 
driven on shore, and the David 
Scott parted her chain cables. 
Lowest bar. at Madras 29’7(>. 

0. & T. 

% 

XXVIII 

1 

1830 

May 

2Gth. 

Cyclone apj)arcntly passed at sea 
northwards. A fresh or liglit 
gale at Calcutta. Lowest bar 
29008. 

T. 

XXIX 

1830 

Dec. 

1 

! 

2ud. 

A galo of the most violent de- 
scription at rondiclierry and 
Cuddalore, whereby the stout- 
est trees were laid low, houses 
unroofed and many lives lost. 
At Madras, wind aiJj>roached 
to a gale at 8 or 9 i». Ar. 

G. & T. 

XXX 

1831 

t 

1 

Oct. 

31st. 

Balasore and Cuttack. Inunda- 
tion swept away 300 villages 
and at least 11 ,000 peopli?. Fa- 
mine followed and total loss of 
life estimated at 50,000 souls. 

B. I., rii 
B. 1). 56. 
AJ.1S32 
& 1833, 

XXXI 

1831 

Dec. 

6th. 

Pondicherry and Cuddalore. 
Lasted a few hours only but 
fearfully destructive. ^ 

B. I. 

XXXII 

1832’ 

May 

21st. 

In Gangctic delta 8000 or 10,0()0 
people drowned. 

B. I, 


1832' 

Aug. 

4th. 

Furious hurricane at “ Calcutta. 
Bar. 28‘8 [not rnentioijcd iiiCol. 
Thuillier’s list of storms at 
Calcutta ; possibly an errof for 
that of 3rd August 1834. 
H. F. B.] 

B. 1, 
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No. 


Month. Days. 


Details of Storm. 


Autho- 

rity. 


X\Xll£ ;iS32l Oct. 
XXX1V,1833 May 


7th. 

21st. 


XXXV 1831 -May 
XXXVI :1834| Aug. 


3r<l. 


XXXVII 1830| Oct. 30th. 


XXXVIll 1838 Oct. 19th. 


X.XX1X 1.S3S Nov. 

;L839, Juno 


XLI 1839j Sept. 


XLII jl839| Nov. 


XLIII 1810] April 
May 


A fresh or light gale at Calcutta. T. 

At mouth of Hooghly. TI. C. S. TB. i. 
Duke of York stranded on a PHB* p. 
paddy field 2} miles south of 66, 273. 
Hidjillee. Bar. at Calcutta 
29*032. Storm did not reach 
to Balasore. 

At Khyouk Phyoo on Arakan PHB. 
coast. 

At Calcutta blew a gale with in- T. 
cessant rain. Bar. 29*028. 

Bain 5*30 ins. 

Madras. Central calm G & T. 

over the town and lasted a B i. 
quarter of an hour. Lowest PIIB. p. 

bar. 28*285. 50. 

At Ivedjiri in the Hoogly estuary. T. [56. 
Bar. at Calcutta 29*398. PIIB. p. 

At Khyouk Phyoo. PUB. p. 

3rd tolTraverscd the top of the Bay P. i. [56. 
5th. from END to WSW. ? 

[This course seems very doubtful. 

On the data given, I should 
put the centre on the 3rd and 
4th in positions very different 
from those adopted by Mr. 
Piddingion, The course was 
more probably from SE to N\V 
to near Pooree. Prof. Dove 
has been misled by the original 
error. See KUmat. Bcitr. i. 
p. 213. IT. P. B.] 

19th to Passed northward across SuncVi'- F- ^ 

21st. I buns, between Calcutta and T. 
Burrisaul, to near Kuijgpore. 

Lowest bar. at Calcutta 29*200 
with N. wind. 

I2th to' Across the Bay from the Anda- P. it. 
17th. I mans to Coringa. A storm B. i. 
wave laid the shore 8 ft. under 
water. 70 vessels and 700 
souls lost at sea. 6,000 said 
to have been drowned on shore. i 

27th tol Andamans to the Orissa coast. ' P. irr. 

1st. I Felt at Calcutta, where lowest B. i. 
bar. was 29*42. Centre passed T. i. 
just South of Pooree. 


Public Libnn 
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No. 




Details of Storm. 

Autho- 

rity. 

. XLIV 

1810 

May 

? 

HuiTicane off Madras and South- 
ern coast. 

B. X. 

XLV 

1840 

Nov. 

21st. 

To the NE of Andamans. 

P. 11. 

XLVI 

1841 

May 

IGth. 

From the SW of the Anda- 
mans to Madras. A lull in the 
middle of the storm at' Mg.dras 
Bar. 29*069. 

P. V. 

G. &T. 
B. I. 

XL VII 

1812 

May 

Jvinc 

31st to 
5th. 

Great Calcutta cyclone on 3rd 
June. “ The most severe gale 
ever felt at Calcutta.*’ Jlar. 
28*278. Centro passed over 
the city. 

P VTII. T 
SGMA. 

B. I. 

XLVIII 

1842 

1 

Oct. 

2nd to 
5th. 

22ndto^ 

Across the north of the Bay, in 
a NW direction to Cuttack. 
Also felt at Gya and Patna on 
the 6th. 

P IX. 

B. X. 

XLIX 

1812 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1st. 

From the Andamans westward 
to Pondicherry and across In- 
dia to the Aral)ian Sea. Thence 
wcstwai’d to E. Long. GO" a 
total course of 2000 miles. 
Average rate of travelling 12*4 
miles per hour across the hay, 
and 5 6 miles afterwards. 

P rau 

e I. 

L 

1813 

May 

19th to 
23rd. 

From South of bay, NW to 
Ongolc. Bar. at Masulipatain 
28*73. The place inundated 
by the sea. Bar. at Bombay 
fell 0*2 from 18th to 23rd. 

Px. 

LI 

1813 

€ 

Nov. 

Dec. 

c 

28th to 
2ud. 

From N. lat. G" E. long. 90" in 
NW direction. Did not reach 
land. Another storm simul- 
taneously in lat. 7° — 8° and same 
long, south of the equator. 

r XI, 

LII 

1811 

May 

11th. 

Noakhally and Chittagong. 

P XII. 

LIII 

1811 

Aug. 

2l8t. 

Blowing a gale at Calcutta from 
9 p. M. to the following mfirn- i 
ing. More than 12 ins. of 
rain fell. Bar. at sunset, be- 
fore the gale 29‘550. [Not 
mentioned by Piddingtoir but 
appears to have been a cyclone. 
H. F. B.] 

T. 

SGMA. 

t 
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No. Month. Days. Details of Storm. 

LIV 1814 Nov. iotli to East of the Andamans. Encoun- 
Iditli. tered by the Briton and Bun- 
nymede troop ships. Doth dis- 
masted and thrown on Anda- 
mans. 

LV 1815! Nov. 29th tojErom South of bay, westward to 
*Dcc. 2nd. Ceylon. Centro jjassed near 
Batticuloa. On the 3rd a mag- 
netic storm observed at Bom- 


Autho- 

rity. 


XU. 


XTV. 
B. I. 


bay. 

LVI 18 IG Sept. 21st. A gale at night at Calcutta. Bar.|T. 

at sunset before gale 29-475. SGMA, 
LVII 1848| April 23rd. ,Yiolent hurricane off Ceylon, in B. i. 

which II. M. brig Jimna was 
nearly lost. 

LVllI ISIS July 15th. jSandheads. Ship Nimm foun- P. xxii. 

dered. 

•• LIX jlS4S| Oct. 12th to In north of Bay where it was P. xviii- 
14th. generated. Travelled NW 
to Fiilse Point. Centre passed 
over light-house. 

LX 1849' May 12th to Chittagong. Lowest (unsed) P. xxii. 

13th. Bar. 28-40. 

LXI ISIO Dec. 10th. Severe hurricane at Madras, B. i. 

Ships Tjfuhj Sale, Industry and 
Brincess Boyal lost. 

LXll 1850 April 23rd to|Cyclone formed to west of Nico P. xx. 

2Sth. bars passed northward to Ben- 
gal, between Midnapore and 
Calcutta and over Moorsheda- 


bad, on nearly the .same track 
as that of 1S64, but a little 
more westerly. 

LXIII 1850 Nov. 17th to In Andaman Sea. Formed east of P. XXII. 

19th. Port Blair and travelled NNW. | 

LXIV 1850 Dec. 4th. Hurricane at Madras. Two ships B. I. 

and 18 country craft wrecked. 

LXV f 851 April 30th to From thcNE of Ceylon to Madras P. xxi. 

May Gth. Passed to north of town. Low- B. l. 

est bar. 29 '322 with wind from 
' SW. 

LXVI 1851 pet. |20th to In north of Bay. Centre passed P. xxm. 

23rd. over False Point light-house \B, i. 
and thence NE by N. in | 
direction of Dacca. Lowest 


bar. at False Point 28 * 21 . 
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Month. I Days. 


Details of Storm. 


Autho- 

rity. 


LXVII 1852 


LXVIII 1S53 


LXIX 1854 

LXX 1851 
LXXl ,1855 


P. xx:y. 
13. I. 

B. I. 

B. ir. 

B. II. 

SOMA. 


T.XXTT 1850 
LXXIII 1850j 

LXXIV ,1857 


LXXV 1858 


LXXVl'jSSSl 


LXXVII '18581 

I 

LXXVIII:1850| 


LXXIX 1859 

I 

LXXx!i859 


^ 12th to From hit. 15° course due North P. xviv. 

15th. to Sunderbuns. Centre passed B. i. 

39 miles East of Calcutta. 

Two river steamers in Sunder- 
buns carried to middle of jun- 
gle. Much damage in Cal- 
cutta. 

2Gth to Furious hurricane in Soulliern B. i. 

28th. India. Some 50 vessels sunk 
or wrecked on the Coromandel 
coast, South of Madras. 

L 21st to A violent hurricane in Gulf of P. xvv 

I 23rd. I Martaban and at Itangoon, B. i. 

I Gth. IHurricane South of Ceylon. B. i. 

15th to Bay of Bengal between Burmah B. ir. 

20th. and Madras. 

14th. In Bay of Bengal. [This rests B. ii. 

on Buist’s aiitlmrity only. A SGMA. 
gale is recorded .at Calcutta on 
this day, but it was only a 
violent hail- storm. H. F. B.] 

3rd. Calcutta Lowest l)ar. 20 150. SGMA. 

17th to' Bay of Bengal 5° to 20° North. 13. ir. 

' 21st. I Felt at Madras. ]\IJ. 1S‘ 

28th tojOff Ceylon. Central calm pjisscd B. it. 

2nd. over Ncllorc. Many houses M.J. 

and trees blown down. ISi^Z. 

|9-10th. From Andamans to Cape Negrais. L. 

Much destruction at Ilenz.ada B. ii. 
and liangooji, between which 
the centre passed. 

15th to^Bay of Bengal across to Malabar B. il. 

20th. coast. Also Chittagonji at | 

Dacca. 

:25th & A-t Calcutta. Lower bar. 29*201. B. it. 
2Gth. SGMA. 

21st to Bay of Bengal and also the An- B. ir. 

27th. daman Sea. IVcvailed vhtli MJ. iv. 
greatest violence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Negapatam. 15 | 
to 20 inches rain over Tanjorc. 

12th to Bay of Bengal ofE Aky^b. B. ii. 

17th. I 

25th to'Calcutta. Lowest bar. 28-170. B. it. 

27th. Incessant rain. No thunder SGMA. 
or lightning. 


ISGMA. 
IB. ir. 

MJ. 1S5G 
B. IT. 

MJ. 

18^7. 

L. 

B. 11. 
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Lxxxii isai 

LX XX I II 1861 
LXXXIV IS65 
LXXXV 1807 
LXXXVI 11807 


LXXXVri |1807 
LX XXVU 11868 
LXXXIX 1860 

XC 1869 

XCI 1869 

XCII 1869 


XCni;1870 

■JICIV jl870 

XCV 1871 
XCVI :i872 


XCVII 1872 

XCVIII 1872 
* * XCIX 1872 
• C 1872 


Details of Storm. 


5th. gal. Storm wave in Hooghly 
swept away 48,000 souls and . 
upwards of 100,000 cattle. | 
Nearly all the shipping in the 
river stranded. P. and O. mail 
steamers Bengal and Bcntinck 
h-ulk landed high and dry on 
fields. All trees stripped of 
their leaves. Lowest bar. at 
Calcutta 28-570, 

25th. North of Lay of Bengal. 


Autho- 

rity. 


a. &B. 

5th. Masulipatam Cyclone. G. & B. 

? K. of Ceylon. G. & B. 

00th. Vizagapatam Cyclone. Auct. 

27th to From near Nicobars to Bengal. BMR. 
2nd. Passed Fast of Calcutta over PKS. 
Port Canning. 

12th.. In north-east of bay. Auct. 

? (yyclone at Akyab. Auct. 

1st. Ill NE of Bay. Monlmcin BMli. 
steamer involved. L8G9. 

13th to From Cai)o Negrais to NW BMK. 
I7th. across Bengal. 1860. 

5th to North of Bay and across Bengal. BMR. 

10th. ISGO. 

7th &From NE of bay, across Mid- BMR. 
Sth. napore, Purulia and Gya to 1860. 
Benares. 

10th & South of bay, midway between BMR. 
11th. Ceylon and Nicobars. 1870. 

30th. In N E of bay. Encountered by BMR. 
steamer Mo al mein, « 1870. 

? Near Pondicherry. • BMR. 

29th to Severe cyclone passed over Mad- 1871. 
3rd. ras. Formed about 7*" 30' N. BMR. 
lat. Felt at Calicut and afEec- 1872. 
tod the barometer at Bombay. 

28th to A small storm generated in the W. Rep 
1st. north of the bay passed over B^IR. 

Balasore. 1872. 

11th. A small local cyclone in NE of BMR. 

Bay. 1872. 

19th «fcFrom north of bay, northwards BMR. 
2()th. I across Jessore. 1872. 

24th to'Cyclono passed over Narcondam BMR. 

I 2Gth. I island levelling the forest. 1872. 


Auct. 

Auct. 

Moulmcin BMR. 

1869. 

to NW BMR. 
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No. cy Month. Days. Details o£ Storm. 


Autho- 

rity. 


Cl; 1873, Nov. 3rd. Severe eyclone encountered by BMR. 

the "Eoam in N. lat. 15° 30', E. 1873. 
long. 85°. 

CIl 1874i May 3rd to'Cyclone at Madras. Originated BMR. 

5th. I about N. lat. 9°, E. long. 85°. 1874. 

, Broke up before reaching land, 

cm ,1871! June IStli to'Small cyclone in NW of' bay. BMR. 

, 17th. ' ]S7k 

CIV il874 July |2Bth A Aninciincnt cyclone in NW of BMJt. 

I 29th. I bay. |l87l. 

CV 11874 Aug. 1st & Crossed the north of the bay BMR. 

I 2nd. ‘ from near Akyab to WN W. 1S7 1. 

Oyi :i874 Oct. 13th tojOriginated between 13° and 17° W. Rep. 

IGth. I N. lat. Grossed to NW of BMJt. 
bay and j’^isscd over Midna- 1874. 
pore and Burdwan. Bar. at 
Sandheads in central calm 
27*58. 

evil 1874 Oct. 24th to'Cyclone felt at Coconada. BMR. 

2Gth. I 1874. 

CA'III 1874 Nov. 1st ASecond cyclone at Coconada. BMR. 

, I 2nd. I Did not reach land. lS7k 

CIX)1874i Nov. 10th toEncountered by Meinam between BIMR. 

, 12th. I Lat. 17° and 19.° 1874. 

CX 1874| Dee. lOth to Storm in the South of the bay. BMR. 

12th. I 1S74 

CXI jl87Gi Oct. 5th toIVizagapatam cyclone. Found J.E.Rop. 

8th. to West of Andamans in N. 
lat. 15°, reached Yizagapatain 
on 8th and passed uj) the mar- 
gin of East 

CXII IIS7G Oct. 29th to The Baekcrganj cyclone. Formed J.E.Rop. 

Nov. 1st. near Andamans and moved 
north to mouth of Mcgna, the 
islands of Avhich were swept 
by storm wave, and upwards 
of 100,000 people drowned. 


XVII I. — Memorandum on the diumnl l^ariatiofi of Atmospheric Pressure 

at the Sandheadsy by Gitas. Haedhtg, Esq., with a •prefatory note by 
Henet F. Blanfoed. 

Ill the Society’s Journal, Part II, No. 1 of 1877, I published a short 
paper on the Variation of the Barometric Tides in connection with the Diur- 
nal Land and Sea-breezes, in which the diurnal variation of pressure over 
the Bay of Bengal between latitude 20° and the Sand-heads, in the month of 
January, was deduced from the ship observations recorded in the log-books 
collected by the Loudon Meteorological Office. The method pursued in 
dealing with thes'e observations was a very rough one, and by no moans the 
best that might have been adopted ; and I assumed (what I now admit 
was not justified) that the observations dealt with were sufficiently nu- 
merous to yield mean values for each hour of observation which should bo 
comparable with each other. 

A few weeks ago I received from Captain H. Toynbee, the Superinten- 
dent of Marine Meteorology in the London Meteorological Office, the 
following Memorandum, which was drawn up at his request by Mr. Chas. 
Harding, and as it furnishes an important correction to the results given 
in my paper above referred to, I have much satisfaction in communicating 
it to th# Society. 

H. P. B. 

In glancing through Mr, Blanford’s paper on the Variation of the 
Barometric Tides in connection with diurnal land and sea-breezes I was 
much struck by the diagram on p. 48, which shows the afternoon minimum, 
deduced from the sea observations, to bo considerably less marked than the 
morning minimum ; and from para. 2, p. 47, I gather that the pith of the 
jiajier depends greatly upon the shallowness of this afternoon minimum. 

The discussion of the diurnal range of barometer observations at sea, 
in t^c neighbourhood of the equator, in the North Atlantic, (see Official No. 
20, published by the Meteorological Office) in^no way support i this excess 
of depression in tlie morning minimum, and the experienoe derived from that 
discussion has suggested to me a probable cause of much of the difference 
exhibited by Mr. Blanford. 

I rather fail to reproduce the mean results given by Mr. Blanford, but 
I see sufficient to warrant me in inferring that whatever observations ho 
has allowed to enter into the discussion have been summed up as follows : 
if the part of the ogean under discussion yielded sixty-four noon obser- 
vations, thirty-eight 4 P. M. observations, &c., the sixty-four noon observa- 
tions were meaned and the mean compared with the mean of the thirty-eight 
4 p. M. observations. 

* I have quite ignored that I might refer to the original logs, and have 
considered myself restricted to the observations as given in the “Data 
. ^ 43 
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Books” and have dealt with the observations obtained from that source 
in a manner which as far as I can see is open to very little objection, and 
■whicli is i)robably the best possible method under the circumstances. 

I have moaned all the noon observations for an absolute reading, and 
for the moans of the oilier 4-hourly periods have worked on tlic absolute 
diHijronoes nhioh arc obtainable from the various observations recorded: for 
exain])lo, working all the obtainable differences of 4 p. M. observations on 
noon observations for the same day, and finally meaning these differences, 
and ajjplying the mean difference to the noon mean already obtained for a 
4 P. ii. mean : — so on for all the other 4-hourly periods. /The method has 
been to take noon as a centre and w'ork on differences at each side of it. 
The midnight observation has thus been obtained, by working backwards 
and forwards from noon, and the difference of the two results is only 
•002 in. 

The results for the 4-hourly periods are as follows, using all the sea 
data between 20° and 22" N. and 80" to 90° E. 

4 am. 8 A. M. ' Noon. 4 p. m. 8 i». m. Midt. Mean. 
29-900 300o6 30041 29-987 30020 30 024 30 022 

—■026 + -031 +-019 — -035 + -007 + ’^02 

I have computed Bessers constants from the 4-hourly values, and the 
expression is as follows : — 

ar = 30-022 + *0130 sin (n, 15° + 320" 50 + 0311 sin (w. 30° + 100° 42^ 
H- -0002 sin («. 45° + 90"). 


From the constants, the following hourly values for the sea observations have 
been comj)uted ; they are given side by side with the hourly values of sea 
observations deduced by Mr. Blanford and wuth those of Calcutta. 

Hour. Calcutta. Sea [C. H.] Sea [Mr. Blanford.] 

30-011 30-022 30-022 

Midt. + *003 -f -002 + -010 ' 

1 A.' M. ^ — -OOG — Oil — *001 

2 „ . ‘ — *015 — -023 — -021 

3 „ — 021 — 028 — 037 

4 „ — 024 — 026 — 042 

5 „ — *020 — 016 — 4)33 

6 „ — 005 -000 — -013 

7 „ + 021 + -018 + 010 

8 „ + 050 ' + *034 ‘ + -028 

9 „ + 072 + 043 » + ‘-037 

10 „ + 078 -h -0*43 +.-035 

11 „ + 002 + *035 -f- 024 
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Noon 

+ -032 

— -019 

— Oil 

1 P. M. 

— -002 

•000 

— 001 

2 „ 

— •031 

— -018 

— 010 

3 „ 

— -018 

— 031 

— Oil 

4 „ 

— *051 

— 035 

— •016 

5 „ 

— *051 

— 031 

— 016 

G „ 

— -010 

— D21 

— Oil 

7 „ 

— 021 

— -007 

— •008 

8 „ 

— *007 

-j- -007 

+ -002 

9 » . 

+ 006 

+ -016 

+ -Oil 

10 ;, 

+ *012 

+ 018 

+ *023 

li » 

+ -010 

+ 013 

-h 021 


The above observations are plotted in the following diagram. 



Thick lino-Sandhcads. (C. II.) 
Thin „ do. (II.F. B.) 

Dotted „ Calcutta. 


I have worked the values of the 4-ho\xrly periods for the belts of lati- 
tude, from 20® to 21° N. and 21® to 22° N., as well as the combined result, 
consequently give them below. 

4 A. ^r. 8 A. M. Noon, 4 p. M. 8 p. m. Midi Mean. 


80 005 30 003 30017 29-991 30 033 30 025 30 027 
— -022 -030 + -020 — -030 + *000 — O02[}]:,?;-/S;ji„, " N. 


29*977 30 031 30 021 29-973 30013 30 013 30 005, 
— •028 + -02(5 + -010 —-032 + -008 + ‘OOS [ 


['21“ to 22“ 
N reject- 
ing excop- 
tioiialread- 
^ing — *158. 


The main reasoning of Mr. Blanford’s paper is only affected in so far 


as the amount of different', on which the reasoning is based, is considerably 
lessened. 


I venture tlie above remarks as I gather from Mr. Blan ford’s paper 


that ho intends eventually dealing with the other moiitixs in a similar 


manner. • • 

The results given by me have not been thoroughly chocked for want 
of time. 

London, dth October, 1877. 


CirAULKs IIaudino, 
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XIX. — Notes on Phasmidse. — By J. Wood-Mason. 

(With Plates II and III.) 

Menaka scabriuscula. 

Bacillus scahriusculusy Wood- Mason, J. A. S. B., 1873, Yol. xlii, pt. ii, p. 55, pi. 
viii, fig. 1, ? . 

Sthcnchoea Brtmneri^ Stiil, Rccchbis Orthopt. Ill, 1875, p. 69, g. 

Menaka scahriuscnltty Wood-Mason, MS. 

I have seen numerous examples of this species in boxes of insects from 
Silliet, the locality given by M. Stiil for his species ; but none of them 
differed sufficiently from those described by me to merit distinction even as 
a variety. 

It is an insect mth short and filiform antcnna3, and as it differs in this 
as well as other respects from all the forms with which it has been classed 
by M. Stiil, I here introduce the new generic name that 1 had proposed for 
it. 


LoNcnoDES Westwoodi. 

Bacillus Westwoodiy Wood-Mason, J. A. S. B., 1873, Yol. xlii, p. 51, pi. "f; figs. 1, 
2 ; F. A. S. B., 1873 ; p. 149 ; and Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 4th Ser., 1873, Yol. xii, 
p. 348. 

Loncliodes Westwoodi, id., J. A. S. B., 1875, Yol. xliv, p. 215, ^ . 

Entoria spinicornis^ Stiil, llcccnsis Orthopt. Ill, 1875, p. 72. 

M. Still’s* Entoria spinicornis from Silhet appears to me to be identi- 
cal with the species described by me from the Andamans. I have since 
found it in abundance in Calcutta, and have ascertained that it occurs also 
in Silhet and on Camorta Is., Nicobars. 

1 have made a number of interesting observations on its habits and 
anatomy which will be published in due course. ^ 

It lives pn Strchlus asper^ a shrub or small treo which is indigenous 
wherever the insect is found. 

Bacteria Shiva, PI. II, Fig. 3, $, 

Bacteria Shiva, Westwood, Monograph of Phasmidee, 1859, p. 32, pi. viii, fig. 6, ?• 

Had. Westwood gives “ North India” as the locality dt the female 
preserved in the National Collection. Lt.-Col. Qodwin-Austen has obtained 

^ I tako this opportunity of thanking M. Stiil for his friendly ^transmission of 
copies of all his memoirs on the Orihoptera, including his now * Systema Fhasmidarum* 
which, on my return to India, I shall tako an early opportunity of comparing with my 
own materials. 
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several specimens of both sexes at Shillong, in the North Khasi Hills, and 
has thus enabled us to give a more precise locality for the species. 

I now give a figure of the male, which was unknown to Westwood, but 
am obliged to reserve my description of it for a future paper. 

The species in both sexes runs so very close to a winged species (ap- 
parently a variety of Necroscia Sparaxes^ Westw.) from the same region 
that it now occurs to me that it may after all be nothing more than an 
apterous form of it. 

BaCTEHIA SiNKIEBETfSIS, n. sp. 

$ 9 . Differs from B. Sarawaka^ Westw. S ? chiefly in the rela- 
tive proportions of the different parts of the body. 

The folloAving are the measurements of dried specimens of the male and 
female : — 

<f. Total length 32 lines; head 1*75; proth. 1*75; mesoth. 8*75; 
metath. 4 ; abd. 13*25 4- 3 = 16*25 ; antennse 28*5. 

$. Total length 3 in. G lines ; head 2*5 lines ; proth. 2*25 ; mesoth 
10*75 ; metath. 4*25 ; abd. IS‘5 + 3 = 21*5 ; antenme 31*25. 

IIab. Sinkieb (Sinkop ?) Island, near Linga Island, off the N. E. coast 
of Sumatra, a male and a female taken in copuld by my native collector. 

LoNCiroBES Aitsteni, ri. Ill, Fig. 4, d. 

Wood-Mason, I. A. 8. B., 1876, Vol. xliv, p. 21G, 

H AH. 1)1 k rang valley, Assam . 

I have nothing to add to my original dcscrij^tion. 

EiiAPniBEiiiJS Crrbeiius. 

Anisomrj^ha ? Cerberus^ Wostwood, Monograph of rhasmida^^ p. 19, pi, I, fig. G, $ . 

A spirit-specimen of the male, the only sex at present known, mea- 
sures : — 

. Total length 2 in. 2*25 lines ; head 2*5 ; proth. 2 ; mesoth. 4*76 ; 
metath. 2*75 ; abd. 9*5 -f 4*75 = 14*25 lines. * 

IIab. Pusalava, Ceylon {H. Nevill), 

I lAace the s^Jecies provisionally in the genus liliapJiiderus^ because it 
not nearly approaches B, scahrosusy with which it also agrees in its highly 
polished integjumeiit. 


LOiJCnODES NEMATODES. 

Thasma (Bacteria) nematodesy Do Haan, Orthopt. Orient, p. 133, pi. xi, fig. 6, ^ , 
pi. xiii, fig.*l, ¥.• 

Lonchodes nenpilodcsy Wostwood, Monograph of Phaemiday p. 42, ^ only pi, v, 

fl«. 7, 
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Had. Buitenzorg in Java, and Sumatra {$ De Haan) ; Singapore 
( i Westwood) ; and Perak, Malay Peninsula, whence I have just obtained 
for the Indian Museum a specimen of the male agreeing in every respect 
except size, as to which it is slightly inferior, with the specimen in the Bri- 
tish Museum from Singapore figured by Westwood ; it was purchased from 
a collection of insects formed by one of the medical officers attached to tho 
Perak Expedition. 


LoNcnoDES buevipes. 

Lonchodes hrevipes, G. R. Gray, Syn. Phasm. p. 19, ^ 

„ ptcrodactyhis^ id., op. cit. p. 19, ? . ‘ ^ 

rhasma (Bacteria) nodosum^ Be Haan, Orthopt. Orient, p. 133, pi. xi^ fig. 3, 

„ Siimatrannm^ id., op. cit. pi. xiii, fig. C, $ . 

Lonchodes brevipes^ Westwood, Monograph of Fhasmidcc^ p. 36, ^ ? . 

„ nodosnsy id., op. cit. p. 37, ^ 5 . 

I Iiavc carefully examined and measured the typical specimens of Gray’s 
species preserved in the National Collection, but failed to detect the sliglit- 
cst difference between them and T)c Haan’s species, of which a multitude 
of specimens of both sexes was obtained some years ago by my native col- 
lector at Johore* in the Malay Peninsula and on tho island of SiiigSlporo 
immediately opposite. The specimens described by Dc Ilaan \fere from 
Sumatra, those by Gray from tbc Malabar Coast. I have also a specimen of 
the female presented to me by my late friend Dr. Stoliezka, which was 
said by him to have been brought from Java. 

The following are the measurements of two of tho typical specimens 

♦ Similarly, tho metallic coloured Mantis^ of which my native collector obtained 
numerous examples at this same place, has proved identical with tho species (Metalieii- 
tica splendidaj described many years ago by Westwood from Malabar. The species, 
like so many other mettillie insects (r. y., notably Chiloloba aciUa^ of which fiery red with 
all the fire of the opal, green, and blue specimens, with all connecting shades, ci,n bo 
collected at fiahibganj in a few minutes ; ITetcrorrhina elcgans, and otluji- Cetoniidcc)) 
exhibits the phenomenon of dichroism, tho blue {M, violacea) being stnu'turally per- 
fectly indistinguishable from those that arc green with coppery reflections (M, s]dvndi’> 
da). To place tho matter beyond all doubt I submitted .specimens of each form for 
comparison with tho typo to Professor Westwood, who also was unablo to detect any 
difierence between them save that of colour. ^ 

The larvm are all coloured, as to their legs and bodies, like tho blue form of the 
imago, thus exhibiting, as appears to me probable, an ancestral phase ; and if this bo 
BO, then tho dimorphism would in this case, at (iny rate, bo iiitfirpretable as tho reten- 
tion, throughout life, of larval, that is, ancestral, characters by certain individuds of 
both sexes ; and this may bo the true nature of dimorphism in msccts m general. 15 ut* 
wo aro as far as over from understanding what profit or advantage it can bo to a species 
to exist under two or more different fonns. • 
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preserved in the British Museum >Yith Gray’s own names and the locality 
(Malabar) still attached to them : — 

9 . Total length 4 inches ; head 1*75 ; prothorax 1*75 : mesothorax; 
13 ; metathorax 9*25 ; abdomen 17*75 -f 5 = 22*75 (L. hrcvipcs), 

? . Total length 4 inches 9 lines ; head 3 ; proth. 2*25 ; mesoth. 13*25 
metath. 10*5; abdom. 22*5 + 6 = 28*5 {L, I'itvrodactyhis), 

The following those of a male and a female from J chore and both j^ro- 
served in alcohol : — 

$ , Total length 4 in. 1*5 lines ; head 1*75 ; proth. 2 : mesoth. 13*25 ; 
metath. 10 ; abd. 18 + 4*75 = 22*75 ; autennro 28*25 linos. 

2. Totaf length 5 in. G-25 lines ; head 3 ; proth. 2*5 ; mesoth. 15*25 ; 
metath. 11'75 ; abd. 27 + G*75 = 33*75 ; anteniiiu 23*25 linos. 

And the following those of the female from Java — also preserved in 
alcohol : — 

? . Total length 4 in. G lines ; head 2*5; protli. 2*25 ; mesoth. 11 75 ; 
metath. 9*25 ; abd. 22*5 -f 5*75 = 28*25 ; aiitenmc IG’5 Hues. 

The males in this species have the metathorax curiously curved and in 
both sexes this segment is so articulated to the mosothorax on each side by 
interlocking processes as to be capable of movement U 2 )wards and forwards 
112)011 it i^rough an arc of fully 45® — structure which have 
not been met with by me in any other species of the family. The highly 
indurated condition of the whole thoracic integument is also cxce2>tional. 

LOXCIIODES SeiXlCOLLTS. 

jprifiomcra spinieoUis^ G. H. Gmy, 8yn. Fhasmid., p. IG, J. 

„ spiiikollej Westwood, Monogi\ Phabin., j). 47, J. 

? Lonchodes auscultator, ]iatca, Trans. Linn. Sue. Lond., Vol. xxv, p. 334, J*. 

The following are the measurements of a S 2 )irit-spccinicn : — 

5 . ’ Total length 4 in. 7*25 lines ; head 2-5 ; proth. 2*25 ; mesoth. 12 ; 
metath. 9*5; abd. 23 + G (to end of supra-anal plate) = 29; antenna^ ;J0 
lines. • 

■ • IIab. Galagedara, near Kandy, Ceylon,* obtaincd*by Mr. Hugh Ne- 
vill, of the Ceylon Civil Service. 


* The importance of exact habitats for speeios from Ceylon and S. India cannot 
bo too strongly insisted on : T have, from both countries, 8peci(3S which must have lived in 
open parched country with but a scant covering of vegetation like that around Hangaloro, 
IMadias, &c., and species which equally certainly are inseparable from the thickest and 
most luxuriant tro 2 )ical vegetation, all marked with no more precise locality than 
i C?yloii* or ‘ S. India’ ^r ‘ Madras.’ Animals localized in this unpreciso manner are 
all valuable enough as specimens of the species to which they belong, but they have no 
higher value. 
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The specimen agrees perfectly with the type in the British Museum, 
which however has lost the long and conspicuous supra-anal plate. 

There can hardly be a doubt that Bates’ Z. auscultator is the male. 

Lonchodes Cbawanqensis. 

Thasum Crawangmse^ De Haan, Orthopt. Orient, pi. xiii, fig. 1, ? j non pi. xi, fig. 

6, J. 

Lonchodes nematodes, Westwood, Monograph of Niasmidec, p, 42, 9 . 

A dried specimen of the female obtained by my native collector at Jo- 
hore in the Malay Peninsula measures : — 

J . Total lengtli 5 in. 2 lines ; head 2 ; proth. 2 25 ; mesoth. 15 ; 
metath. 11'5 ; abd. 27*5 + 3‘75 (to a^iex of 10th segment)* = 31*25 ; 
antenna) 26 lines. 

An immature insect closely resembling the female in general structure, 
and doubtless the opposite sex of the species, was obtained by Mr. W. 
Davison at Pahpoon, N. of Moulmein : it measures : — 

immature. Total length 2 in. 10*25 lines ; head 1*5 lines ; proth. 
1*5 ; mesoth. 7 75 ; metath. 6 ; abd. 15 -|- 3*25 = 18*25 ; antenna) 14*5. 

PniBALOsoMA Aitnamalayanttm. ^ 

Thih, Annamalayanum, Wood-Mason, P. A. S. B., July, 1877, p. 161, ? . 

9 . Very closely allied to Fhih, acanthopus, from which it differs in 
its stouter body, its shorter and thicker legs, and in the relative pro])ortions 
of the different parts of the body, particularly the meso- and meta-thorax. 

The following are the measurements of a spirit-specimen : — 

Total length 8 inches 9 lines ; head 7 lines ; mesoth. 19 ; metath. 16 ; 
abd. 3 in. 6*75 lines + 1 in. 2’5 lines = 4 in. 9*25 lines ; antennae 2 in. 
fore femur 2 in. 2 lines, tibia 2 in. 6 linfes \ intermediate femur 1 in. 
8 lines, tibia 1 in. 8 lines ; posterior femur 1 in, 11 lines, tibia 2 in. 1 line. 

A lamellar process rounded off at extremity at hinder end of sixtl^ ven- 
tral segment of the abdomen. 

Hab. Annamallay forests. Southern India, a single specimen preserv- 
ed in spirits, obtained by Colonel 11. C. Beddome, and Travancore Hills, a 
much mutilated dried example, presented to me by Mr. F. Day. 

A characteristically Malayan form ; in which, as in Fhih. virgea and 
in FJiih. acanthopus, the female is perfectly apterous, the mcitanotum pro- 
per is much longer than the medial segment, and there is a process’**' at tho 
hinder extremity of tho sixth ventral segment of the abdomen ; and which 
effects a sort of transition between its more immediate allies above-nan^cd 
and its more remote ones, Fhih, Cantori and Fhih, tFestwoodi, in which 

* Serving, possibly as actually in Necroscia sparaxes, &c., as a point d'appui for the 
forceps of the male in copulation. 
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the fomalo lias miiinte scale-likc rudiments of organs of lliglit, tbo motano- 
tiim proper about equal to the medial segment, and tlie binder extremity of 
tlie sixtii ventral segment of tbo abdomen unarmed. In Phih. virqea i , 
as I have already pointed out (P. A. S B., July 1S77), tlie motatlioracic 
and mesothoracic tubercles figured by Westwood arc exceedingly niinuto 
rudiments of organs oE lligbt ; and the same relation of length subsisting 
between the two divisions of tbc metatborax in Phih. acanthopm and Phih. 
A.nmimala}jaiium obtains in it {Phih. virgea^ the male of wbicli wo know 
to be a wingless insect or practically so), I expect that the males of tbeso 
two species with sdso prove to be apterous ; in which event, then the winged 
male ascribed 'to P. acanthopm by De llaaii, and by Westwood following 
him, will belong to another species. 

With tbc single exception of Lonchotlcs hrevipcs^ this is tbo only spe- 
cies of Phasmidec at present known to us from the Malabar Coast and from 
tbc bill-tops of Southern India 1 

PiciBALOSOMA Wkstwoodf, PI. Ill, Fig. 1, $. 

Thih. Westwooili, AVood-Huson, J. A. S. B., 1875, Vol. xliv, j)art ii, p. 210, ? ; 
r. iV S- July 1877. 

I l^vc examined with Professor Westwood the typical specimens of 
P. Cantor I preserved in the Hopcian collection at Oxford and I find that 
the insects have been legitimately united by their describer ; the female hav- 
ing small C(pial blunt representatives of the conspicuous coj)halic iub(‘rcles 
seen in the male ; these tubercles not having been represented by Professor 
Westwood in his figure of the former, I was led to suggest (loc. supra, cii.) 
tliat P. Westmodi^ wliieli had cephalic tubercles, and those of uueciual size, 
might be the opj)ositc sex of P. Cantor i $ , the true female of whicli had 
been represented as having none. These tubercles arc in P, Cantor i placed 
further forwards on the disk of the head than in the present species. 

Lopaphus, (Westwood), W. ]M. 

Bacteria^ Westwood (p.), Lonchodn, Wcslw. (p.), Lojmphiis, Westw. (p.) Necrosciaj 
Wcatw. (p.). 

In J. A. S. B., Vol. XLIV, Part II, 1875, p. 217, 1 have described a 
remarkable insect, obtained by my native collector at J ohore, as the female 
of Wostwooef s Necroscia Iotas, and pointed out the very close relationship 
of this species to Lopaphus hrachgplerus, Lonchodes porus, L. Pootanicus, 
and Bacteria Baucis, all of which should find a place in the same genus 
it. • , 

M. C. Still has described the same insect from a Malaccan specimen 
milder the name Candaulcs Sparnius. 
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1. Lopaphtjs BnAcnxrTEEFS. 

' rhasmn brachypiernm, DoHaan, Oiiliopt. Orient., p. 125, pi. xiii, fig. 2, 9* 

Lapaphiis hrachypterna, Westwood, Monogr. t*hasm., p. 09, $ . 

IIab. ^ A single specimen of the adult female was ca 2 )turGd, with 
several larvfc of the same sox, by my native collector at Johore in the 
Malay Pcnkisula ; Sumatra {Dellaan). 

Well-dcvclojicd organs of flight in both sexes. 

2. LoPAPnus loLAS, PI. Ill, Fig. 2, ?. 

Kecroscia TQla.% Westwood, IMonograph Phaamidoi^ 1859, p. 145, id. xix, fig. 2, 

LopapJms lolas^ Wood-Mason, J. A. S. B., 1875, Vol. xliv, pt. ii, p. 2\7, $ ? . 

Camhuka Sparnius, Slid, Bcccns. Orthopt., IIT, p. 87, ? . 

IIab. Numerous males and females and larvjB captured at Johore by 
my native collector ; Malacca (<J A. H. Wallace, ? (7. Sldl), The typical 
specimen of the male is now in the Hopeian Collection at Oxford. 

Tolerably well-developed organs of flight in the male, but rudimental 
tegniina only in the female. 

3. LoPApntJS PoBus. 

Louchoilea poma, Westwood, Monogr. Phasmidec, 1859, p. 42, id, vii, fig.^, (J. 

„ „ AVood-Mason, P. A. S. B., 1877, p. 1G2, ^ ? . 

Hab. Throughout the valley of the Iloung-da-rau, Upper Tenassc- 

rim. 

The male has minute rudiments of organs of flight, the only vestiges of 
which in tlic female are four minute yellowish spots. 

4. Lopapitxts Bootantcus, PI. II, Fig. 1, 

Lonchodea JDooiamctis, Westwood, Monograph of Phaamida:^ 1859, p. 43, pi. xxvi, 
fig. 8, ? . 

A male and a female from Samaguting measure : — i 

3 . Total length 3 inches 3*75 lines ; head 1'5 ; proth. 1’75 ; mesoth. 
9-75 ; nictath. 4-75 ; abd. 18’25 + 3*75 = 22 ; antennaj 3 inches 5 lines. 
(%')• 

? . Total length 4 in. 0'5 line ; head 2’5 ; proth. 2*75 ; mesoth. 11*25 ; 
metath. 5*25 ; abd. 22 + 4 75 = 20*75 lines ; antennao 3 inches 3 lines. 

The typical specimen of the female in the IndiK (formerly East India 
Company’s) Museum, S. Kensington, a much shrivelled and mutilated in- 
sect, wanting the terminal segment of the abdomen, is rather larger and 
comscqucntly prop6rtionatcly slightly longer as to the mesothorax than tjio 
Bpecimen of which the measurements are given above : in it the mesothorax' 
and metathorax exactly measure 13*5 and 5*75 lines respectively. « 
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II AB. The only precise locality for the species wliicb it is at present 
in my power to givo is Silmagiiting, Ndga Hills, whence six'cimeiis j|^e- 
served in alcohol have been sent to me by Captain J. Putlcr, and are now in 
the Indian Museum. 

The organs of ilight have entirely disappeared from this as well as from 
the following species. 

5. LoPAPnrs Baucis, PL II, Fig. 2, d' . 

Bacteria Baucis^ Westwood, Monogr. BhasmideCy 1859, p. 21, pi. viii, fig. 8, 9 • 

Loiichodcs •BaueeSf AVood-Miison, /. s. cit. 

IIab. Abundant in the neighbourliood of Sibsagar, Assam, whence I 
have received numerous individuals of both sexes — dried as well as in alco- 
hol — from my valued correspondent, Mr. S. F. Peal, to whom I am also 
indebted for coloured sketches and much information rcspccti’ig .PlimmUho 
and other Arthropods. And apparently throughout the N. E. frontier 
country. 

Tlio accompanying figures were taken from one of the numerous speci- 
mens collected by Mr. Peal. 

^I have examined the typical specimen of the female j)reservod iji tho 
National Collection, and I hud that the stiff brown bristles ligured and de- 
scribed by Westwood as fringing the sides of the abdomen at its base arc 
in’cscnt on one side of tho body only, that they have no organic connec- 
tion Avith the integument of the insect, and that some similar bristles lio 
scattered quite irregularly over tho basal joints of tho adjacent log, like 
spclicans sinllcd upon a table; moreover, no trace of such setae is dotocti- 
blc in a specimen of the same sex and sj^ecies placed alongside of the t) po 
in tho same drawer, nor in any one of the multitude of specimens in tho 
Indian -Museum. The seta), which are apparently of a vegetable nature, 
have evidently got jammed between the dorsal and ventral arcs of the sog- 
meSts as the meinbraiic connecting these at the sides contracted in dryiiig. 


NeCBOSCTA PITJ2TUSA. 

A. Pharinsay Westwood, Monogr. PhasmuhCy p. 137, pL xxxviii, fig. 4, ^ • 

A. Gargantitay id., op. cit., p. 130, pi. xxix, fig. 3, § male. 

On my^liiforminglProfessor Westwood that his AT. Qargantmy which 
from the mutilated condition of the tenninal segments of tlie abdomen and 
from the prcscuco of ocelli he had felt compelled to describe as a male, was 
in reality of Jbe opposite sex, he at once pointed out AT. Fheotma S as its 
true and legitimate partner. 

Hab. a perfect specimen of the female, captured by my native col- 
lector on Sinkieb Island, is in the Indian Museum. The typical specimens 
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in the Hopeian collection at Oxford were both collected by Mr. 
lac)3, at Sarawak, in Borneo. ; ^ 

^ ' Ohi. It is possible that the Sinkieb specimen, when actually compared 
with Westwood’s typical one, may turn out to differ in much the same 
manner as the species of Bacteria from the same island does from B, Sar^ 
awaca, Westw. 

Neoboscta hilabis. 

F/tasma {Necroaoia) hilare^ Westwood, Cab. Orient. Entom..p. 77, pi. 38, fig. 1, $ 
(Aaaam). 

Necroacia hilariSf id., Monogr. Fhaamida, p. 166, J . ' ^ 

„ Virhiua^ id., op. cit. p. 154, pi. xvi, fig. 2, S {Malacca) » , 

The Indian Museum has long possessed numerous cjmmples ox JT. Ula^ 
ris i 9, both from Sikkim (Z. Mandelli) and from the neighbourhood of 
Sibsdgar, Assam (S, B, Peal) ; but the identification of the male as AT. 
VirhiuSy Westw. was only recently made by Professor Westwood and 
myself while looking through, the *^olleGtion of in the Oxford 

Musemn. 

Necboscia Menaka. ^ 

JV. Menahtty Wood-Mason, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., 1877> Ser. 4, Vol. xx , p. 
130, ?. 

“ ? . Body elongate, stoutish, of tolerably uniform width throughout. 
Head large, oblong, parallel-sided ; vertex divided by three notches into 
four tubercles. Pronotum shorter and narrower than the head, flat, with a 
few minute granules. Mesothorax slightly tapering from the insertion of 
the legs forwards, granulate above and below and on the sides ; its dorsal 
arc longitudinally carinate, granulate along the top of the ridge and at the 
edges. Abdomen tapering slightly from the base to the emarginate apex, 
which ca/ries a longitudinally carinate semioval plate ; its terminal seg- 
ments, dorsaj and ventral, constructed much as in Necroscia Salmamzarf 
JV. macali^ollisy an^ AT. SparaxeSy in all three of which also the sixth ven- 
tral segment is tf urnished at its hinder extremity with a peculiarly shaped 
process, which serves as the point d'appui for the claspers of tho male dur- 
ing copulation.* Legs long and stout ; the fore tibia) <tnd the femora and 
tho tibia) of the two posterior pairs subtriquetrousiand carinate along the 
middle of the under surface. Tegmina oval, with but a slight compressed 
conical elevation of tho carina. Wings reaching abq,ut to the end of the 
fifth abdominal segment ; the costal area luteous brown, like the body and 
legs ; the costal vein divided at the middle of its length, ^he two branches 
uniting again near the extremity ; .posterior area milk-white, oonspieuously^ 
* A fact asoeitained by actual observation in AT. macuKeiMk 








